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PREFACE. 


The  work  now  presented  to  the  public  was  begun 
eight  years  ago,  amidst  the  pressure  of  a  curate's  life 
in  a  large  parish,  and  has  been  completed  in  evening 
hours  after  days  spent  in  still  more  arduous  employ- 
ments. Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  a  belief  that  no  one  had  attempted  a 
systematic  investigation  of  it,  justified  one  who  has 
neither  profound  scholarship,  nor  a  ready  pen,  in  un- 
dertaking the  task*  He  cannot  help  hoping  that  the 
work  thus  imperfectly  sketched  out  may  be  taken  up 
and  carried  on  hereafter  by  more  accomplished  hands. 

In  selecting  subjects,  it  was  hard  to  know  where  to 
stop ;  but  the  leading  topics  of  religious  thought  have 
been  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  writer's 
aim  has  been  to  investigate  the  usage  of  the  terms  in 
which  these  subjects  were  originally  brought  before  the 
human  mind  by  the  Great  Author  of  our  being. 
Whilst  admitting  the  importance  of  studying  the  writings 
of  the  Early  Fathers,  and  the  works  of  English  and 
foreign  divines  of  various  schools,  the  writer  holds  that 
the  pious,  diligent,  and  accurate  study  of  the  Sacred  Text 
is  the  appointed  means  of  obtaining  a  wise  and  practical 
understanding   of  the  Truth,  both   as   it   regards   the 
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character  and  work  of  God  and  the  duty  and  hopes  of 
man. 

To  be  unbiassed  is  impossible;  but  the  writer  has 
never  wittingly  evaded  any  text  or  any  consideration 
which  seemed  to  militate  against  a  previously  formed 
impression.  Hence  the  result  of  the  present  investiga- 
tions has  been  that  his  opinions  on  some  points  have 
been  considerably  modified.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
approach  the  work  as  a  student,  not  as  a  controver- 
sialist ;  and  the  varioiis  chapters  have  been  worked 
out  independently,  not  as  parts  of  a  system,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  thrown  much  Hght 
on  each  other.  Some  readers  will  object  that  too 
many  controverted  points  are  introduced ;  whilst  others 
will  complain  that  the  writer's  views  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects are  not  suflSciently  pronounced.  Believing  that 
sound  theology  ought  to  be  based  on  accurate  Bibhcal 
criticism,  the  writer  could  not  discuss  sacred  words' 
without  touching  upon  their  doctrinal  import.  On 
the  other  hand,  having  put  together  the  materials  which 
could  best  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  judgment  on  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  it  seemed  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary,  even  if  there  had  been  time  and  space  for 
the  undertaking,  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  theological 
system. 

A  secondary  aim  has  not  been  overlooked  in  preparing 
the  following  pages,  namely,  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The  diflSculties  at  the  outset 
are  considerable,  but  when  they  are  once  overcome,  every 
hour  spent  on  the  Hebrew  Bible  amply  repays  the  student. 

The  EngUsh  translations  of  texts  do  not  always  follow 
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the  A.  V.^,  nor  has  elegance  been  aimed  at  in  translation, 
the  object  being  the  greatest  possible  clearness.  Some- 
times an  alternative  rendering  or  a  paraphrase  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  text,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
sense  more  clearly. 

The  spelling  of  Hebrew  words  in  Soman  characters  has 
often  been  a  source  of  perplexity,  owing  to  the  variety 
of  forms  which  they  assume,  and  the  different  sounds 
which  Hebrew  letters  take  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  writer  fears  he  has  not  been  altogether 
successful  or  consistent  in  this  matter,  but  he  has  gene- 
rally followed  Ewald's  system,  especially  in  putting  th 
for  the  Hebrew  o,  the  sound  of  which  is  neither  t  nor 
TH,  but  something  between  the  two. 

The  chief  books  which  have  been  used  in  the  course 
of  the  preparation  of  the  work  are  the  Bible  in  various 
languages,  Wilson's  '  Enghsh-Hebrew  Concordance' (Mao- 
millan),  a  most  valuable  work ;  Furst's  *  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance,' the  *  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance ' 
(Longman),  and  the  Greek  Concordances  of  Kircher, 
Trommius,  and  Bruder.  Buxtorf's  Babbinical  Dictionary 
has  also  been  referred  to,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
(comparatively)  modem  usage  of  Hebrew  terms ;  but 
Babbinical  studies,  whilst  deeply  interesting,  do  not 
contribute  nearly  so  much  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures  as  might  be  supposed.  The  LXX  is  of  infi- 
nitely  greater  importance  for  the  present  purpose  than 
either  the  Targums  or  the  Talmud. 

I  This  abbreviatioii  signifies  the  English  Authorised  Version  in  the 
following  pages ;  similarly,  LXX  ngnifies  the  earlj  Greek  translation  of  the 
O.  T.^  commonly  called  the  Septuagint. 
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Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  those  friends  who  have 
criticized  the  sheets,  verified  the  references  throughout, 
and  prepared  the  index  of  texts,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
printing  is  tolerably  accurate. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  earnestly  desires  that  readers 
of  this  book  may  gain — as  he  has  gained  in  writing 
it — a  deepened  conviction  of  the  truth,  the  unity, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  it  may 
influence  members  of  various  parties  and  denomina- 
tions to  enter  upon  a  critical  and  systematic  study 
of  the  Sacred  Eecords  in  their  original  languages. 
They  will  thus  be  drawn  nearer  to  one  another,  and 
will  be  stimulated  to  hve  '  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life,'  awaiting  the 
Master's  return  to  reward  all  who  have  laboured  in  His 
spirit  and  on  His  ade  ; — *  and  then  shall  every  man  have 
praise  of  God.' 

CL4PHA1C  COXXOK: 

(ktobet  1871. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OK   THE   STUDY  AND   THE   TSAK8LATI0N   OF   THE   8CBIPTUBES. 

{  1.  Doctrinal  eootioveniet  not  caused  by  Prottf'Btantism  ;  §  2.  But 
mainly  originated  by  want  of  accuracy  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
— {  3.  Use  of  the  Bible  for  the  uneducated. — §  4.  Ita  world-wide  circu- 
lation defended* — {  5.  The  Scriptures,  as  we  now  possess  them,  a  standard 
of  doctrine  amongst  all  Churches. — §  6.  Theological  precision  of  the 
Hebrew  0.  T. — §  7.  The  present  volume  intended  to  illustrate  this  pre- 
cision and  to  exhibit  its  bearing  on  the  N.  T. — {  8.  Peculiarities  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  wealth  of  its  synonyms. — {  9.  Value  of  the  LXX 
as  a  connecting-link  between  the  Hebrew  0.  T.  and  the  Greek  N.  T. — 
§  10.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  Note  on 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel. — {  11.  Principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  trans- 
lators of  the  Scripture. — {  12.  Our  Lord's  mode  of  quoting  and  interpret- 
ing the  0.  T. — §  18.  Illustrations  of  the  foregoing  xiews  as  applied  to 
(a)  2  Thess.  S.  5,  (6)  2  Thess.  1.  11,  (c)  Acts  «.  27. 

§  1.  The  CONTEOVEB8IE8  which  exist  in  the  Christian  Chnrch 
are  a  source  of  trouble  and  perplexity  to  every  thoughtful 
mind.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  those  who  pro- 
fess to  follow  one  and  the  same  Master,  to  venerate  one  and 
the  same  Book  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion,  would  agree  on  all  questions  of  faith 
and  ecclesiastical  order ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Boman  Catholic  theologians  have  sometimes  asserted  that 
Protestantism  is  the  real  source  of  religious  dissensions, 
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inasmuch  as  it  exposes  the  Scripture  to  the  private  judgment 
of  the  individual ;  and  they  tell  us  that  there  would  be  no 
diflTerences  of  opinion  among  Christians  if  all  were  to  abide 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Papal  Church.      There  are  many 
reasons,  however,  which  may  fairiy  lead  us  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  such  a  solution.     In  the  first  place,  controversy 
did  not  spring  up  with  the  Reformation.    There  were  nearly 
a  hundred  shades  of  opinion,  more  or  less  erroneous,  which 
had  to  be   contended  against  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church ;  and  there  were  as  hot  discussions  on  theological 
questions  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  there  are  now.     Secondly, 
there  are  far  greater  divergences  of  thought  in  religious 
matters  among  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy  than  the  world 
generally   suspects.*      Thirdly,   it   is   to   be  observed,  that 
tliough  the  modern  Church  of  Rome  has  laid  down  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  a  scheme  or  basis  of  doctrine 
according  to  which  all  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted,  yet  she 
has   never  ventured   to   publish   an   infallible   commentary 
which  should  explain  all  the   hard  passages  of  Scripture. 
Thus  even  under  Roman  rule  the  door  of  controversy  is  prac- 
tically left  open.     There  were  expositors  of  the  Scripture  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  long  before  men  were  divided  into 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Church,  and  Protestants.  Which  of 
them  shall  we  follow  ?      Shall  it  be  Origen  or  Chrysostom  ? 
Jerome  or  Augustine?    The   answer  which   the   Church  of 
Rome,  in  common  with  all  other  Churches,  has  to  give  is, 
that  no  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  an  individual,  however 
learned,  are  to  be  regarded  as  infallible;   all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  authorised  leaders  of  the  Church  is  to  indicate 
a  certain  line   of  faith,  ecclesiastical  order,  and   practice, 
according  to  which  the  Bible  ought  to  be  interpreted,  and 
)by  which  all  commentators  ought  to  be  guided  and  tested. 

'  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Lihcriy  of  Prophesying,  gires  an  almost  interminable 
liai  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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In  accordance  with  this  view,  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Koman  Catholic  divines,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  says,  that  if  a 
new  sense  be  discovered  for  a  text,  though  it  is  opposed  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  whole  torrent  of  sacred  doctors,  it 
may  be  accepted,  provided  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  Scripture,  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church.*  To 
Scripture  alone,  he  adds,  do  we  reserve  this  authority,  that 
we  believe  a  thing  to  be  so  because  it  is  writieti  so ;  a  new 
sense  of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  opposed  merely  because  it  is 
new,  and  if  it  falls  in  perspicuously  with  the  text  and  con- 
text, let  praise  be  ascribed  to  God  who  has  not  tied  down  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  but  to  the  sacred  writings  themselves, 
subject  only  to  the  censorship  of  the  Church  Catholic.^ 

*  CajeUn,  iVep/*.  in  Pent,  The  origiDal  passage  is  as  follows: — 'Si  quando 
occurrerit  noTus  sensus  Teitui  consonus,  nee  a  Sacra  Scriptura  nee  ab  Ecclesise 
doctrina  dissonus,  quAmyis  a  torrente  Doctorum  sacrorum  alicnus,  sequos  se  pne- 
leant  censoies.  Meminerint  jus  suum  unicuique.  Soli s  Scriptiirae  Sacne  autori bus 
re^errata  est  hsee  autoritas,  ut  ideo  credamus  sic  esse,  quia  ipsi  ita  scripsenint: 
alios  autem.  inquit  Augustinus,  ita  lego,  ut  quantalibet  sanctitate  doctrinaque  prae- 
poUeant,  non  ideo  credam  sic  esse,  quia  ipsi  ita  scripserunt  NuUus  itaque  detes- 
titur  novum  Scripturse  sensum,  ex  hoc  quod  dissonat  a  priscis  Doctoribus ;  sed 
scrutetur  perspicacius  Textum  ac  contextum  Scriptune ;  et  si  quadrare  invenerit, 
Inadet  Deum,  qui  non  alligavit  expositionem  Script urarum  Sacrarum  priscorum 
Doctorum  sensibus,  sed  Scripturse  integrse  sub  Catholicse  Ecclcsise  censura/ 
Cardinal  Pallavicini  {Hht.  Cone.  Trid.  ri.  18)  discusses  the  view  thus  boldly 
enunciated  by  his  brother  Cardinal — a  view  by  no  means  generally  approved  oT — 
and  says  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  they 
simply  declare  heretical  any  doctrine  or  exposition  which  is  opposed  to  the 
universal  teaching  of  Fathers,  Popes,  and  Councils. 

'  It  would  be  beyond  the  aim  of  the  present  work  to  discuss  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Church  and  the  Bible.  Certainly  the  teaching,  creeds, 
liturgies,  and  general  spirit  of  the  Church  ought  to  bo  in  accordance  with  the 
Scripture.  If  they  are  not,  they  cannot  be  right.  No  doctrine  of  Development 
CHU  be  accepted  which  would  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Tt  stament.  This  point  is  admirably  laid  down  in  Articles  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXI. 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  fact  that  the  Church  is  a  witness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ  is  sometimes  set  forth  as  a  reason  why  her  teaching  ought 
not  to  be  criticised  by  reference  to  its  pages.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  unworthy  of 
those  who  advance  it.  As  the  flaws  in  the  candlestick  may  be  detected  by  the  light 
of  the  candle  which  it  holds,  so  may  the  dogmas,  formularies  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  be  checked  and  reformeil  from  time  to  time  by  a  wise  and  reverent 
comparison  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
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inasmuch  as  it  exposes  the  Scripture  to  the  private  judgment 
of  the  individual ;  and  they  tell  us  that  there  would  be  no 
diflTerences  of  opinion  among  Christians  if  all  were  to  abide 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Papal  Church.  There  are  many 
reasons,  however,  which  may  fairiy  lead  us  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  such  a  solution.  In  the  first  place,  controversy 
did  not  spring  up  with  the  Reformation.  There  were  nearly 
a  hundred  shades  of  opinion,  more  or  less  erroneous,  which 
had  to  be  contended  against  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church ;  and  there  were  as  hot  discussions  on  theological 
questions  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  there  are  now.  Secondly, 
there  are  far  greater  divergences  of  thought  in  religious 
matters  among  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy  than  the  world 
generally  suspects.*  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
though  the  modern  Church  of  Rome  has  laid  down  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  a  scheme  or  basis  of  doctrine 
according  to  which  all  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted,  yet  she 
has  never  ventured  to  publish  an  infallible  commentary 
which  should  explain  all  the  hard  passages  of  Scripture. 
Thus  even  under  Roman  rule  the  door  of  controversy  is  prac- 
tically left  open.  There  were  expositors  of  the  Scripture  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  long  before  men  were  divided  into 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Church,  and  Protestants.  Which  of 
them  shall  we  follow  ?  Shall  it  be  Origen  or  Chrysostom  ? 
Jerome  or  Augustine?  The  answer  which  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  common  with  all  other  Churches,  has  to  give  is, 
that  no  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  an  individual,  however 
learned,  are  to  be  regarded  as  infallible;  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  authorised  leaders  of  the  Church  is  to  indicate 
a  certain  line  of  faith,  ecclesiastical  order,  and  practice, 
according  to  which  the  Bible  ought  to  be  interpreted,  and 
by  which  all  commentators  ought  to  be  guided  and  tested. 

'  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophcsi/in^,  gives  an  almost  interminable 
Jist  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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In  accordance  with  this  view,  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Koman  Catholic  divines,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  says,  that  if  a 
new  sense  be  discovered  for  a  text,  though  it  is  opposed  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  whole  torrent  of  sacred  doctors,  it 
may  be  accepted,  provided  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  Scripture,  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church.*  To 
Scripture  alone,  he  adds,  do  we  reserve  this  authority,  that 
we  believe  a  thing  to  be  so  because  it  is  writteti  so ;  a  new 
sense  of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  opposed  merely  because  it  is 
new,  and  if  it  falls  in  perspicuously  with  the  text  and  con- 
text, let  praise  be  ascribed  to  God  who  has  not  tied  down  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  but  to  the  sacred  writings  themselves, 
subject  only  to  the  censorship  of  the  Church  Catholic.^ 

*  CajeUn,  Pftf/*.  in  Pent.  The  origiDal  passage  is  as  follows: — 'Si  qunndo 
occurrerit  novus  sensus  Teitui  consonus,  nee  a  Sucra  Seriptura  nee  ab  Ecelesise 
doctrina  dissonus,  qunmyis  a  torrente  Doctorum  sacrorum  alionus,  sequos  so  prse- 
beant  censores.  Meminerint  jus  suum  unicuique.  Solis  Scripturse  Sacrae  autoribus 
re^enrata  est  hsec  autoritas,  ut  idee  credamus  sic  esse,  quia  ipsi  ita  scripserunt: 
alios  autem,  inquit  Augustinus,  ita  lego,  ut  quantalibct  sanctitate  doctrinaque  prse- 
polleant,  non  idee  credam  sic  esse,  quia  ipsi  ita  scripserunt.  NuUus  itaque  detcs- 
tatur  novum  Scripturse  sensum,  ex  hoc  quod  dissonat  a  priscis  Doctoribus ;  sed 
scrutetup  perspicacius  Textum  ac  contextum  Scripturae;  et  si  quadrare  invenerit, 
Inudet  Deum,  qui  non  alligavit  expositionem  Scriptunirum  Sacrarum  priscorum 
Doctorum  sensibus,  sed  Scripturse  integrse  sub  Catholicse  Ecclosise  censura/ 
Cardinal  Pallavicini  {HiM.  Cone.  Trid.  vi.  18)  discusses  the  view  thus  boldly 
enunciated  by  his  brother  Cardinal — a  view  by  no  means  generally  approved  oT  — 
and  says  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  they 
simply  declare  heretical  any  doctrine  or  exposition  which  is  opposed  to  the 
universal  teaching  of  Fathers,  Popes,  and  Councils. 

'  It  would  be  beyond  the  aim  of  the  present  work  to  discuss  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Church  and  the  Bible.  Certainly  the  teaching,  creeds, 
liturgies,  and  general  spirit  of  the  Church  ought  to  bo  in  accordance  with  the 
Scripture.  If  they  are  not,  they  cannot  be  right.  No  doctrine  of  Development 
Crin  be  accepted  which  would  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  point  is  admirably  laid  down  in  Articles  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXI. 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  fact  that  the  Church  is  a  witness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ  is  sometimes  set  forth  as  a  reason  why  her  teaching  ought 
not  to  be  criticised  by  reference  to  its  pages.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  unworthy  of 
those  who  advance  it.  As  the  flaws  in  the  candlestick  may  be  detected  by  the  liglit 
of  the  candle  which  it  holds,  so  may  the  dogmas,  formularies  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  be  checked  and  relbrme<l  from  time  to  time  by  a  wise  and  reverent 
comparison  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
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§  2.  It  would  be  Utopian  to  anticipate  a  time  in  which  all 
Christians  will  be  of  one  mind  in  matters  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice— at  least  under  the  present  dispensation.  It  has  been 
constantly  remarked  that  our  beliefs  are  affected  by  physical 
temperament  and  education,  by  the  occupations  of  our  life, 
and  by  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  with  men  and  books. 
We  bring  these  things  with  us  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
they  give  a  certain  colouring  to  truth  in  the  course  of  its 
assimilation  with  our  nature.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all 
others,  Gk)d  is  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  general 
laws  which  He  has  imposed  upon  the  receptive  faculties  of 
man. 

Whilst,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  we  are  none  the  less  bound  to  aim 
at  reducing  our  differences  to  a  minimum.  The  Lord's  prayer 
for  unity  (John  17.)  calls  us  imperatively  to  take  such  a 
course.  The  Apostle  Paul  also  presses  this  point  specially 
upon  our  attention  when  he  says  (Phil.  2.  2),  ^  be  like-minded, 
having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.' 
How  is  such  an  exhortation  as  this  to  be  fulfilled  ?  First  by 
recognising  the  points  of  uiiion  which  exist  among  us,  which 
are  much  more  numerous  than  we  sometimes  suppose ;  and 
secondly,  by  carefully  tracing  our  differences  to  their  real 
sources.  As  we  follow  out  this  latter  line  of  inquiry,  we  shall 
see  with  increasing  clearness  how  numerous  are  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  bring  about  the  diversities  of  view  which 
we  so  much  regret.  Not  only  are  there  great  varieties  of 
temperament,  giving  a  distinctive  hue  to  each  man's  creed, 
but  also  he  inherits  many  views  from  his  parents ;  he  is 
affected  by  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  belongs ;  he  is 
biassed  by  his  tastes,  his  studies,  and  his  pursuits, — by  the 
importance  he  attaches  to  particular  texts,  and  by  the  weight 
he  assigns  to  historical  Christianity  which  has  grown  up 
through  the  lapse   of  ages  into  an  elaborate  and  almost 
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stereotyped  form,  as  compared  with  \kiQ 'primitive  Christianity 
sketched  in  the  N.  T.  But,  in  addition  to  these  and  such-like 
points,  it  will  be  found  that  our  religious  differences  are  in  a 
large  measure  owing  to  the  vagueness  with  which  we  read  and 
interpret  the  Bible.  So  far  from  this  sacred  book  being  a 
cause  of  contention  among  us,  it  will  be  found  that  the  more 
thoroughly  we  study  it  in  a  right  spirit  and  on  just  principles 
of  interpretation,  so  much  the  more  closely  shall  we  draw 
near  to  one  another  in  faith  and  life. 

It  is  to  the  last-named  point — not  the  quaniiiy  but  the 
quality  of  our  reading — that  attention  is  specially  directed 
in  the  present  volume. 

§  3.  The  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  in  two  aspects.  It  has 
its  use  for  the  unlearned  and  its  use  for  the  teacher.  The  Old 
Testament  tells  the  story  of  God's  dealings  with  man  from  the 
Creation  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  Moses, 
and  from  Moses  to  the  Captivity,  in  language  which  sets  the 
main  facts  of  the  case  plainly  before  the  most  unlettered. 
The  New  Testament  likewise  unfolds  the  love  of  God,  as  it 
has  been  manifested  in  Christ  toward  the  poor,  the  fallen, 
and  the  whole  world,  in  terms  which  come  home  to  every 
heart.  The  little  child  and  the  untaught  man  will  find 
many  hard  words,  many  puzzling  arguments,  many  allusions 
to  Eastern  customs  and  to  points  of  contemporary  history  of 
which  they  know  nothing;  but  they  will  also  find  certain 
solid  facts  which  they  can  grasp,  and  they  will  meet  with 
living  words  which  will  arrest  their  attention  and  cause  them 
to  regard  God  in  a  new  light.  As  they  read  on  they  will 
learn  not  only  that  there  is  indeed  a  God  who  made  them, 
who  sustains  them,  but  also  that  He  has  a  fatherly  regard 
for  their  welfare.  The  simple  student  may  thus  become  a 
theologian  in  the  true  old  sense  of  the  word,  though  ignorant 
of  what  modem  writers  sometimes  call  theology :  he  may 
attain  that  loving  and  reverential  disposition  towards  his 
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Maker  and  Eedeemer  which  is  described  as  *the  beginning 
of  wisdom,'  though  knowing  nothing  of  the  Earlj  Fathers 
or  of  the  German  School  of  Thought. 

It  has  been  held  in  all  ages  of  the  Chnrch  that  the  humble 
and  devout  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  sources  of  growth  in  godliness ;  and  nothing  but 
the  exigencies  of  controversy  can  have  led  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  of  Eome  to  discourage  the  circulation  and  study 
of  the  Bible,  even  in  their  own  authorised  versions,  indicating 
thereby  their  opinion  that  it  is  a  dangerous  book,  and  one 
not  to' be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  people.* 

Jerome,  the  prince  of  translators,  and  a  *  churchman '  of  the 
highest  order,  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  on  this  point. 
So  does  Augustine ;  and  so  do  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Basil, 
and  the  leading  fathers  of  the  early  church.  They  knew 
that  *  as  the  body  is  made  lean  by  hunger  and  want  of  food, 
so  is  the  soul  which  neglects  to  fortify  itself  by  the  Word  of 
God  rendered  weak  and  incapable  of  every  good  work.'^ 

§  4.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  should  at  any  rate  be  confined  to  those  wlio  are 
previously  instructed  in  Christianity.  This  point  has  often 
been  pressed  with  much  force  against  those  zealous  Pro- 
testants who  seek  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  India  and 

*  No  translation  of  the  Bible  can  be  circulated  with  the  sanction  of  tlie  Papacy 
unless  it-  be  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  be  accompanied  with  notes  taken 
from  the  *  Catholic  doctors ; '  and  eren  then  no  layman  is  (theoretically)  permitted 
to  read  it  unless  he  have  a  licence  from  his  priest.  The  practical  consequence  of 
these  steps  has  been  that  the  Bible  is  almost  an  unknown  book  among  the  Koman 
Catholic  laity. 

'  Au<»u«tine.  Compare  the  words  of  Ambrose,  *  omnci  tpdificat  scriptura  divina.* 
The  acrimony  with  which  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  opjwsed  by  the 
Popes  and  their  subordinates  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation  presents  a  painful 
contract  with  the  earnest  exhortations  of  such  men  as  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
The  cases  of  the  Madiai  and  Matamoros  are  still  in  everybody's  memory,  and  similar 
inst^mce?  of  persecution  for  reading  the  Bible  might  be  cited  from  France,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  and  wherever  the  Koman  Church  has  been  able  to  assert  itself. 
Amongst  modern  defences  of  Bible  reading,  see  liepon^c  de  qiieiques  Mcmbns  de 
VKiflise  Riformic  au  Mandcment  de  Mgr,  rArchevtque  de  TouhiisCf  6th  ed.  1838. 
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elsewhere,  even  among  those  who  have  not  been  converted  and 
baptized.  Bat  this  objection  is  not  valid,  either  theoretically 
or  practically.  Theoretically  the  Bible  is  a  book  for  man- 
kind because  it  contains  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  whole  human  race,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  pages 
which  calls  the  Cliurch  to  restrict  its  circulation.  Practically 
also  it  is  found  that  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue 
have  penetrated  further  than  the  living  voice  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  in  hundreds,  nay  probably  thousands,  of  in- 
stances they  have  been  the  means  of  leading  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  God.  The  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  records  of  the  various  missionary 
societies  abundantly  testify  to  this  poiiat.  A  more  inde- 
pendent writer,  however,  may  be  cited.;  and  his  words  deserve 
to  be  well  weighed. 

*  It  is  not  easy  (says  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  formerly  Governor  of  Bombay) 
to  estimate  the  exact  effect  produced  by  the  general  cheap  circulation 
of  the  Chritttian  canonical  books  and  other  literatiure,  apart  from  the 
j»reaching  and  viva  voce  explanations  of  the  missionaries ;  but  anyone 
who  is  at  the  pains  to  inquire  will  speedily  be  satisfied  that  the  effect 
is  so  considerable  as  almost  to  justify  the  expressions  of  those  who  talk 
as  if  nations  could  be  evangelised  simply  by  the  circulation  of  the 
printed  Scriptures. 

*  Missionaries  and  others  are  frequently  startled  by  discovering  persons, 
and  even  communities,  who  have  hardly  ever  seen,  and  perhaps  never 
heard,  an  ordained  missionar}',  and  who  have  neverthele^ss  made  con- 
sidenible  progress  in  Christian  knowledge,  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  an  almost  haphazard  circulation  of  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture. 

*  In  one  instance,  which  I  know  was  carefully  investigated,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  remote  village  in  the  Deccan  had  abjured  idolatry  and 
caste,  removed  from  their  temples  the  idols  which  had  been  worshipped 
there  time  out  of  mind,  and  agreed  to  profess  a  form  of  Christianity 
which  they  had  deduced  for  themselves  from  a  careful  perusal  of  a  single 
Gospel  or  a  few  tracts.  These  books  had  not  been  given  by  any  mis- 
sionary, but  had  been  casually  left  with  some  clothes  and  other  cast-off 
property  by  a  merchant,  whose  name  even  had  been  forgotten,  and 
who,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  had  never  spoken  of  Christianity  to 
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his  servant,  to  whom  he  gave  at  parting  these  thingR,  with  others  of 
which  he  had  then  no  further  need. 

*  That  an  inquisitive  and  intelh'gent  though  very  simple  people,  who 
have  few  books  of  their  own,  and  whose  recognised  indigenous  teachers 
rarely  attempt  any  very  earnest  instruction  in  their  own  religion,  should 
readily  read  anything  that  came  in  their  way  regarding  the  religion  of 
their  rulers,  is  not  more  than  might  be  naturally  expected.  But  we 
must  go  to  countries  in  the  condition  of  India  and  China  at  this  moment 
to  see  at  work  the  process  of  elaborating  from  a  few  tracts  so  read,  a 
system  of  theology  powerful  enough  to  set  aside  an  ancient  and  well- 
establislied  creed.  The  process  is  no  new  one ;  but  it  is  only  rarely, 
or  at  a  special  crisis  in  the  intellectual  life  of  a  nation,  that  siich  a 
phenomenon  is  to  be  observed.'  * 

With  such  a  statement  as  this  before  us,—  and  similar 
testimonies  might  readily  be  produced, — we  may  safely  affirm 
that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  even  in  an  imperfect 
translation,  is  calculated,  under  God's  blessing,  not  only  to 
edify  and  instruct  the  Christian,  but  also  to  awaken  new  and 
holy  convictions  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  the 
ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  Church  have  never  come 
into  personal  contact. 

§  5.  But  the  Bible  is  also  the  text-book  for  the  theological 
teacher,  and  the  final  court  of  appeal  on  all  religious  ques- 
tions. Even  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  putting  her 
ecclesiastical  traditions  on  a  level  with  the  Scripture,  gene- 
rally seeks  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  God's  word  for  her 
teaching,  and  never  professedly  holds  any  doctrine  which, 
p-ccording  to  her  interpretation,  is  positively  opposed  to  the 
Bible.  To  this  book,  then,  all  churches  and  denominations 
turn  for  support ;  and  whatever  our  view  of  inspiration  may 
be,  we  practically  take  its  wordA  as  the  basis  of  our  teaching 
and  as  the  standard  of  our  orthodoxy. 

It  would  be  quite  beside  the  present  purpose  to  discuss 
theories  of  inspiration,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  various 

>  Essay  on  Missions  in  a  volume  entitled  Tht  Church  and  theAget  Murray,  1870. 
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questions  which  relate  to  the  Canon,  or  to  weigh  the  authority 
of  different  texts,  MSS.,  and  readings.  SuflSce  it  to  say  that, 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  generaUy  allowed 
that  the  text  as  now  received,  with  the  punctuation  and 
accentuation  *  which  represent  the  traditional  way  of  reading 
it  in  early  times,  may  be  taken  as  vuhstantialhj  the  same  as 
that  which  existed  when  our  Lord  gave  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  ^the  Scriptures/  Several  hundred  Hebrew 
MSS.  have  been  brought  to  light  in  modern  times,  and  by 
their  aid  the  Eeceived  text  might  be  considerably  amended ; 
and  the  result  would  probably  be  a  £ar  greater  approximation 
to  the  readings  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  the  LXX, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Peshito  Sjrriac^  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate.^  The  emendations,  however,  which  would  thus  be 
introduced,  though  very  numerous,  and  often  of  the  deepest 
mterest,  would  not  affect  the  body  of  the  book.    With  regard 

•  By  punctuation  is  here  sfgnified,  not  the  marking  of  pauses  in  the  sense,  but 
the  determination  of  the  vowel  sounds.  Supposing  that  in  some  old  English 
io^cription  we  met  with  the  abbwriated  word  bbd,  we  might  have  to  determine 
whether  it  stood  for  bre^d,  bird,  bard,  brard  or  board.  This  we  could  usually 
do  by  means  of  the  context;  but  th«?re  might  be  doubtful  cases,  and  if  such  existed 
ve  shonld  be  glad  to  know  how  the  word  had  been  understood  by  others  in  passt 
times.  Thus  tradition  would  come  in  to  aid  our  reasoning  powe'*F,  though,  after 
ill,  tradition  itself  might  sometimes  be  at  fault.  This  just  illustrates  the  cjvmc  of  the 
Hebrew  points.  They  were  added  to  MSS.  somewhere  about  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  traditional  mode  in  which  the  Ilebrew  words  of  the 
Bible  used  to  be  pronounced.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  undoubtedly  right ;  but 
they  are  not  infallible,  and  sometimes  they  are  capable  of  correction  by  means  of 
MSS.  and  early  versions.  The  case  of  the  word  hfd  for  staff,  in  Gen.  •T.  31,  is  tlio 
most  familiar  sample  of  the  existence  of  two  traditional  modes  of  giving  vowel 
sounds  for  a  word  whose  consonants  are  tb»  same. 

The  accents  mark  the  tones,  the  emphasis,  and  the  pauses  in  Ilebrew,  and  thus 
they  too  at  times  aftect  the  sense  and  even  the  division  of  the  verses. 

*  Kennicott's  two  Dissertations,  his  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  he 
edited,  and  the  posthumous  volume  of  his  criticisms,  abound  in  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  He  may  have  been  led  to  speak  too  strongly  against  what  he  conceiv»'s 
to  be  the  wilful  corruption  of  the  t^xt  by  the  Masoretic  Jews,  but  he  has  conferred 
a  benefit  by  his  labours  upon  both  Jew  and  Christian,  which,  alas .''  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  has  yet  learnwl  to  appreciate.  Doderlein  and  Meisner's  Critical 
Hebrew  Bible  contains  the  most  convenient  collection  of  readings  from  Kennicott's 
aaid  Pe  Kossi's  MSS. 
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to  the  NewTestament  we  also  have  suhstantially  in  the  Received 
Text  the  writings  which  were  received  as  authoritative  in  the 
early  church.  Here  again  there  exist  plentiful  materials  for 
amending  the  text,  through  the  discovery  of  many  ancient 
MSS.,  and  through  the  collation  of  ancient  versions  of  the 
quotati'^ns  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers ; 
but  after  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  the  book 
would  remain  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the 
Bible  as  it  exists  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar  as  a  suffi- 
ciently fair  representative  of  the  Scriptures;  and  whilst 
we  bless  Him  through  whose  Providence  it  has  been  so 
wonderfully  preserved  to  us,  we  are  bound  to  remember  the 
cause  for  which  this  care  has  been  exercised — namely,  that 
we  may  return  again  and  again  to  the  sacred  text,  and 
correct  our  fickle  and  fallible  thoughts  and  teachings  by 
means  of  its  unchanging  utterances. 

§  6.  The  more  closely  we  study  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
more  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  uniform  precision  with 
which  doctrinal  terms  are  used  throughout  its  pages.  How- 
ever we  may  choose  to  account  for  this  fact,  its  practical 
bearing  is  manifest.  If  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  use  theo- 
logical terras  with  marked  exactitude,  translations  made 
from  them  are  plainly  missing  something  of  Divine  truth 
unless  they  do  the  same.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
more  accurately  the  original  words  are  rendered,  and  the 
more  fully  their  usage  is  ascertained  by  us,  so  much  the 
nearer  shall  we  be  to  unity.*  The  truth,  whilst  it  makes 
XLS  free,  will  also  make  us  one, 

§  7.  With  a  view  to  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of 

*  The  rule  that  each  word  of  the  original  shall  always  have  the  same  rendoriDg 
is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far,  hut  in  argumentative  and  doctrinal  passages  it  is  very 
important.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  a  hundred  passages,  even  in  our  Authorised 
Version,  which  have  seriously  suifered  through  the  neglect  of  this  principle. 
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this  point,  four  questions  are   considered  in  the  following 
discussions : — 

First.  What  is  the  original  meaning,  and  what  the 
general  usage  of  Hebrew  words  which  have  been 
selected  by  the  inspired  writers  to  convey  the  leading 
theological,  moral,  and  ceremonial  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

Secondly.  How  far  have  the  distinctions  between  these 
words  been  retained  in  our  own  Authorised  Version  ? 

Thirdly.  What  Greek  words  are  generally  adopted  in 
the  Septuagint  to  represent  the  Hebrew  terms  above 
specified  9 

Fourthly.  How  far  ought  the  original  meaning  and 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  words  to  aflPect  or  to  determine 
the  rendering  of  their  Greek  representatives  when 
these  reappear  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

The  importance  of  these  inquiries  will  at  once  be  per- 
ceived. The  opinion  formerly  held  by  some  scholars,  that  all 
Hebrew  words  are  equivocal,  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
an  exaggeration;  and,  although  there  are  diflPerences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  words,  the  dictionaries  of 
such  men  as  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  being  the  embodiment  of 
Jewish  tradition  confirmed  and  checked  by  investigations  into 
cognate  languages,  give  us  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  roots.  This,  however,  is  not  enough.  The  Bible  being 
regarded  as  a  statute  book  among  Christians,  the  exact  shade 
of  meaning  to  be  given  to  each  Hebrew  word  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  ascertained ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  an 
induction  of  instances  leading  to  a  definite  conception  of  the 
sacred  usage  in  each  case.'     When  this  has  been  discovered, 

*  The  Founder  of  Inductive  Science  has  not  neglected  to  remind  us  that  its  prin- 
ciples are  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  urges  an  inquiry  into  *  the  truo 
limits  and  use  of  reason  in  spiritual  things,'  which  would  'open  men's  eyes  to  seo 
that  many  controTcrsied  do  merely  pertain  to  that  which  is  cither  not  revealed  or 
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the  student  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  how  far  the  sense  thus 
arrived  at  has  been  represented  and  retained  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version.  The  same  question  is  also  to  be  raised  with 
reference  to  the  Septuagint,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  anti- 
quarian curiosity,  nor  only  because  this  venerable  translation 
ought  to  have  great  weight  from  its  age  and  character,  but 
more  especially  because  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  8.  In  making  a  translation  of  the  Bible,,  it  is  impossible 
at  first  to  find  words  which  ade^ately  represent  some  of  the 
ideas  which  it  contains ;  and  there  must  ail  ways  be  a  risk 
of  considerable  misunderstanding  for  a  time.  It  is  only 
gradually  that  the  peculiar  Bible  usage  of  a  word  becomes 
engrafted  into  a  national  language.  This  observation  may 
be  illustrated  both  from  English  and  from  other  lan- 
guages ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  more  formed  a 
language  is  at  the  time  the  translati®n  is  made  into  it,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  diverting  words  from  their  general 
use  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  the  Bible. *•  The  Hebrew  Ian- 
guage,  though  poor  in  some  words,,  is  rich  in  others,  and 
probably  no  better  language  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ.  Its  variations  of  voice  give  shades  of  meaning  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  Its  de- 
finite article,  the  way  in  which  genders  are  marked  in  the 
verb  as  well  as  in  the  noun,  its  moda  of  marking  emphasis 
and  comparison,  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  its  structure, 
the  simplicity  of  its  tenses,  the  massive-  dignity  of  its  style, 

positive,  and  that  many  others  do  grow  upon  weak  and  obscure  inferences  or 
derivations ;  *  he  calls  men  to  investigate  the  Scriptures  themselves  instead  of 
resting  in  Scholastic  Divinity,  because  '  the  more  you  recede  from  the  Scriptures 
l»y  inferences  and  consequences,  the  more  weak  and  dilute  are  your  positions  ;'  and 
he  extols  •  positive  divinity,  collected  upon  particular  texts  of  Scriptures.'—  Bacon's 
Advancement  of  Leamivg^  last  chapter. 

'  See  Bhenius  on  the  principles  of  translating  the  Bible. 
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the  picturesqtieness  of  its  idiom — these  and  other  points 
make  it  pecaliarlj  fitting  as  a  vehicle  for  expounding  the 
ways  of  Grod  ^vith  man. 

The  original  meanings  of  Hebrew  religious  words  may 
sometimes  be  ascertained  by  an  observation  of  their  usage  in 
reference  to  non-theological  subjects,  and  may  in  other  cases 
be  illustrated  by  references  to  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic 
languages.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  they  are  of 
peculiar  interest.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  lesson  in  moral  philo- 
sophy to  take  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  and  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  meaning  in  words  as  their  signification  advances 
firom  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal  to  those  which  are 
not  seen  and  eternal.  Persons  who  have  made  this  point  a 
study  can  well  sympathise  with  the  saying  of  Luther,  that  he 
would  not  part  with  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  for  untold 
gold.' 

It  is  not  possible  that  an  English  translation  should  bring 
out  all  the  shades  of  thought  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Thus  the  play  upon  words,*  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  original,  as  in  the  naming  of  Jacob's  sons  or 
in  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  them  by  their  father,  can 

*  'Hac  quantulacuDque  cognitione  infinitis  millibns  aureorum  carerc  nolim' 
(Prol.  in  Pa.  4S).  Mr.  Craik,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Hebrew  language  (Bagster), 
gives  a  few  apt  illustrations  of  the  original  meanings  of  its  words.  *  It  has  been 
well  obeerred,'  he  says,  *  that  the  original  notions  inherent  in  the  Hebrew  words 
serre  to  picture  forth  with  remarkable  distinctness  the  mental  qualities  which  they 
designate.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  usual  term  for  "  meek"  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  signifies  to  afflict.  The  usual  term  for  "  wicked"  comes  from  a  root  thxt 
expresses  the  notion  of  restlessness.  A  *'sinner**  is  one  who  misses  the 
mark.  To  "  delight"  in  anything  is  literally  tobend  down  towards  it.  The 
"law"  is  that  which  indicates  the  mind  of  God.  "Righteousness"  is  that 
which  is  perfectly  straight.  "Truth"  is  that  which  is  firm.  "Vanity"  that 
which  is  empty.  "Anger  "  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  to  breathe,  quick 
breathing  being  a  sign  of  irritated  feeling.  To  "  trust"  is  to  take  shelter  under, 
or  to  lean  upon,  or  to  cast  oneself  upon.  To  ''judge"  is  radically  to 
smooth  or  make  equal.* 

'  A  large  number  of  instances  of  paranamasia  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Canon 
Wilson's  Hebrew  Concordance  (Macmillan). 
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rarely  be  reproduced  in  another  language.  Such  distinctions 
as  exist  between  the  rest  which  means  cessation  («a6- 
hatlx)  and  that  which  signifies  repose  (noa/i),  or  between  the 
fear  which  signifies  terror  and  that  which  marks  respect, 
are  often  through  sheer  necessity  left  unnoticed  by  translators. 
Again,  who  would  have  supposed  that  three  Hebrew  words 
are  rendered  window  in  the  account  of  the  Deluge,  three 
rendered  sack  in  the  story  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  Egypt, 
three  rendered  leaven  in  the  account  of  the  Passover,  three 
rendered  ship  in  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah,  and  five  ren- 
dered lion  in  two  consecutive  verses  of  Job  (4.  10,  11)? 
There  are  many  other  curiosities  in  Hebrew  which  cannot  be 
reproduced,  such  as  the  strange  fact  that  the  same  word 
is  sometimes  used  not  only  in  different  senses,  but  even 
-with  flatly  contradictory  meanings.  For  example,  one  word 
signifies  both  to  bless  and  to  curse;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  words  signifying  to  redeem  and  to  pollute;  to  join 
and  to  separate ;  to  afflict  and  to  honour;  to  know  and 
to  be  strange;  to  lend  and  to  borrow;  to  sin  and  to 
purge;  to  desire  and  to  abhor;  to  hurt  and  to  heal. 
Again,  how  much  significance  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
common  word  for  buying  and  selling  also  means  corn, 
that  a  name  for  money  also  means  a  lamb,  that  the 
general  word  for  cattle  is  adopted  to  signify  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  common  name  for  a  merchant  was 
Canaanite. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  seven  different  words 
are  rendered  black  in  the  Authorised  Version;  there  are 
eight  words  for  an  axe,  for  an  archer,  for  a  hook ;  nine  are 
rendered  wine;  twelve  words  stand  for  beauty,  and  the 
same  number  for  body  ;  thirteen  for  light,  for  bough,  and 
for  hand;  fourteen  are  rendered  dark;  sixteen  are  ren- 
dered  anger,   and   chief;    eighteen   are   rendered   fear; 
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twenty  axe  rendered  bind,  and  cry.  The  words  afraid  or 
affrighted  stand  for  twenty-one  Hebrew  words;  branch 
for  twenty-two ;  deliver  for  twenty-five  ;  cover  for  twenty- 
six;  gather  for  thirty-five;  cut  for  forty- two;  come  for 
forty-seven;  destroy  for  fifty-five;  break  for  sixty;  cast 
for  sixty-one ;  bring  for  sixty-six;  go  for  sixty-eight ;  and 
take  for  seventy-four. 

Such  facts  as  these  may  well  lead  the  Biblical  student  to 
inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  important  distinctions 
between  Hebrew  words  which  are  used  to  express  theological, 
moral,  ceremonial,  or  ecclesiastical  ideas. 

§  9.  Passing  from  Hebrew  to  Greek,  we  may  take  as  our 
starting-point  the  remark  of  a  scholar,  lately  deceased,*  that 
the  Christian  revelation  must  be  regarded  as  Hebrew  thought 
in  Greek  clothing.  No  single  language  is  capable  of  setting 
forth  adequately  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  but  God 
has  mercifully  revealed  his  truth  in  two  languages,  and  has 
so  combined  these  two,  that  we  get  in  the  New  Testament 
not  mere  ordinary  Greek,  such  as  might  be  found  in  Plato  or 
Demosthenes,  but  Greek  of  a  peculiar  kind,  each  word  of 
which  conveyed  to  the  Jewish  mind  an  idea  which  the  He- 
brew Old  Testament  had  originated. 

This  we  owe  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint 
was  in  constant  use  among  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  lifetime, 
and  was  evidently  a  familiar  book  to  those  who  wrote  the 
New  Testament. 

Very  different  estimates  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
value  of  the  LXX  by  various  writers.  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  both  Jews  and  Christians  were  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  work  of  inspiration ;  and  most  of  the  early  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  from  it.  But  when  the  Jews 
found  that  it  was  so  freely  quoted  and  so  much  used  by 

*  Professor  Duncan.  Cappellos  expressed  tho  same  sentimont  in  olmost  the 
same  words. 
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Christians,  they  took  refuge  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  not 
a  faithful  translation ;  and  on  this  account  the  Greek  versions 
of  Theodotion,  Aquila,  and  Sjmmachus  were  made.  It  was 
too  late,  however,  to  disparage  a  version  which  had  been 
prepared  before  tlie  days  of  controversy  between  Jew  and 
Christian  had  begun ;  and  the  charges  made  against  it  were 
really  the  means  of  confirming  its  value,  for  Jerome  was  led 
to  make  his  version  from  the  Hebrew,  partly  at  leasfc  that 
Christians  might  see  that  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  practically 
taught  the  same  truth. 

Modern  critics  have  sometimeB  run  to  extremes  in  dealing 
with  the  LXX.  Isaac  Voss  held  that  it  was  inspired ;  Cappellus, 
Munster,  and  Buxtorf  attached  but  little  value  to  it ;  Morinus 
respected  it  highly,  but  was  inclined  to  correct  it  by  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  Perhaps  the  fairest  estimate  of  its  value  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Hody  on  early  versions,  and  in 
the  criticisms  of  Kennicott. 

This  early  Greek  translation  is,  indeed,  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  Biblical  student,  partly  because  it  contains 
certain  readings  of  importance  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  existing  Hebrew  Bibles ;  partly  also,  because  its  render- 
ings, though  often  free  and  paraphrastic,  and  sometimes 
even  illiterate  and  unintelligible,  frequently  represent  the 
traditional  sense  attached  to  the  sacred  text  among  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  But,  after  all,  the  main  value  of  the 
LXX  lies  in  this,  that  it  represents  in  a  great  measure  the 
Greek  religious  language  of  many  of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
time,  and  by  its  pages  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
may  be  illustrated  at  every  turn.  Those  who  have  access  to 
Grinfield's  Hellenistic  Greek  Testament  or  any  similar  book, 
are  aware  that  there  is  hardly  a  verse  in  the  New  Testament 
the  phraseology  of  which  may  not  be  illustrated,  and  to 
some  extent  explained,  by  reference  to  'the  LXX.  This 
fact,  which  is  allowed  by  all  students,   has,   nevertheless. 
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hardly  received  that  full  attention  from  translators  which 
it  deserves.  The  idea  tiiat  the  LXX  is  often  an  indifferent 
authority  from  a  literary  and  critical  point  of  view,  has 
caused  them  to  neglect  its  study,'  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  dictionary  in  which  every  New  Testa- 
ment word  and  phrase  ought  to  be  looked  out,^  in  order 
that  its  usage  in  Judseo-Greek  might  be  ascertained.  Pbilo 
is  good,  Josephus  is  good,  but  the  LXX  is  best  of  all; 
both  because  of  its  subject-matter,  and  because  of  the  influ- 
ence which  it  exercised  over  the  Jewish  language. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  how  much  the  English 
language  now  owes  to  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 
Many  English  words  and  phrases  used  in  tracts  and  sermons, 
and  other  religious  writings,  can  only  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  Bible.  The  words  themselves  may  some- 
times be  found  in  the  works  of  authors  who  lived  before  our 
version  was  prepared,  and  also  in  the  writings  of  many 
whose  acquaintance  with  religious  topics  is  very  limited ; 
but  it  is  to  the  Bible  that  we  turn  for  an  explanation  of  such 
words  as  edify y  jvstify,  aUmement^  faiths  and  grace.  These 
and  many  other  words  have  been  taken  out  of  their  ordinary 
secular  usage,  and  have  been  adopted  for  Christian  purposes. 
Little  by  little  the  new  sense  has  eclipsed  and  obscured  the 
old,  80  that  in  some  cases  the  latter  has  vanished  altogether. 
As  generations  succeed  one  another,  if  religious  instruction 
and  conversation  continues,  and  if  our  Bible  is  not  materially 
altered,  biblical  language  may  become  still  more  naturalised 
amongst  us. 

'  Certainly,  if  the  Hebrew  original  were  lost  and  our  translation  were  mado 
from  the  LXX,  each  word  being  rendered  according  to  classical  usage,  whilst  the 
substance  of  the  Old  Testament  would  remain  the  same,  we  should  have  a  very 
differ^it  (and  a  very  mistaken)  idea  of  many  of  its  details. 

'  Trommius'  Concordance  to  the  LXX  is  becoming  a  very  scarce  book,  and  ought 
to  be  reprinted.  The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Press  would  do  well 
to  undertake  this  work,  which  is  beyond  the  enterprise  of  a  private  individual. 

0 
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What  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  English  language  has  also 
been  perceived  in  many  other  languages;— wherever,  in 
fact,  the  Bible  is  much  studied.  It  often  happens  that 
missionaries  gather  their  knowledge  of  a  new  language,  not 
from  native  literature,  for  perhaps  there  is  none,  but  from  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  This  forms  the  basis  of  their 
vocabulary,  and  the  standard  of  their  idiom.  Mr.  Medhurst, 
in  one  of  his  works  on  China,  notices  that  this  was  the  case 
in  Malacca,  where  *the  style  of  preaching  and  writing 
became  in  consequence  very  stiff  and  unidiomatic,  and  so  a 
new  and  barbarous  dialect  sprang  up  among  the  professors 
of  Christianity,  which  was  in  many  instances  barely  intel- 
ligible to  the  Mahometan  population  who  speak  the  regular 
Malayan  tongue.' 

To  take  one  other  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  a  reli- 
gious language  is  formed,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  Dean  Nowell's  Catechism.  It 
contains  a  list  of  Latin  words  and  modes  of  expression 
peculiar  to  Christians,  and  differing  from  the  ordinary  clas- 
sical usage.'  We  find  among  them  the  words  for  angel^ 
aposthy  fleshy  believey  create^  crucify y  demoriy  devily  electy  go»pely 
Oentihy  idoly  justifyy  sanctifyy  mediatory  ministery  mortify y 
repentancey  resurrectiony  aacroTnenty  scripturey  temptationy  tra- 
ditioriy  and  Trimty. 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  case  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
its  influence  on  Judceo-Greek,  we  may  cite  the  opinion  of 
Father  Simon,  who  points  out  *  that  the  versions  made  by  the 

*  Vocabnla  nostratia,  et  loquendi  fonnse  Ghristianomm  proprise,  in  quibus  a 
commuoi  more  Terborom  LatiDoram  discessom  est. 

«  Critique  V.  T.  Z.  3.  Similar  remarks  are  made  by  this  acute  writer  in 
the  yerj  interesting  preface  to  his  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
work,  including  the  Preface,  was  translated  into  English  by  William  Webster, 
Curate  of  St.  Dunstan*s-in-the-West,  and  printed  by  Charles  Rivington,  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  in  1730.  Simon's  rendering  of  the  Greek  would  be  generally 
rt'garded  as  too  free,  though  not  so  paraphrastic  as  the  version  made  by  De  Sacy. 
Whilst  aiming  at '  expressing  the  pure  word  of  God  with  all  possible  exactness,'  he 
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Jews  have  been  servile  renderings,  and  that  style  has  never 
been  considered  in  them.  *  The  words  employed  in  these 
versions  are  not  nsed  in  the  ordinary  style ;  rather  the  Jews 
in  their  desire  to  give  a  verbal  rendering  to  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  have  formed  a  certain  strange  language,  which 
one  might  call  the  language  of  the  synagogue.  The  Greek 
of  the  Septoagint  version,  and  even  that  of  the  New  Testament ^ 
is  of  this  nature.  •  .  .  It  is  this  which  has  led  certain 
learned  critics  to  call  it  Hellenistic,  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  Greek.' 

The  late  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  may  also  be  quoted  as 
holding  the  same  opinion.  He  writes  as  follows  with  regard 
to  the  Jewish  use  of  the  LXX : — 

*  In  one  view  their  Bible  was  more  to  them  than  ours  is  to  us.  It 
is  religion  alone,  I  may  say,  that  influences  our  regard  ;  whereas  their 
sacred  books  contained  not  only  their  religious  principles  and  holy  cere- 
monies, but  the  whole  body  of  their  municipal  laws.  They  contained 
an  account  of  their  political  constitution,  and  their  civil  history,  that 
part  especially  which  is  most  interesting,  the  lives  of  their  patriarchs, 
and  the  gradual  advancement  of  that  family  from  which  they  gloried  to 
be  descended ;  the  history  of  their  establishment  as  a  nation ;  the 
exploits,  victories,  and  conquests  of  their  ancestors ;  the  lives  and 
achievements  of  their  kings  and  heroes,  prophets  and  reformers.  Nay 
more,  the  Scriptures  might  just  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  the 
writings,  both  prosaic  and  poetical,  of  all  the  most  eminent  authors 
their  country  has  produced.*  *  Those  words  in  particular/  says  the 
Bame  writer,  'which  have  been  in  most  familiar  use  with  the  old 
(LXX)  interpreters  have  with  their  naturalisation  among  the  Israelites 
acquired  in  the  Jewish  usage  an  infusion  of  the  national  spirit.  Though 
the  words  therefore  are  Greek,  Jewish  erudition  is  of  more  service  than 
Grecian  for  bringing  us  to  the  true  acceptation  of  them  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Would  you  know  the  full  import  of  the  words  iiyiaofioQ  and 
ciicaioffvvri  in  the  New  Testament  ?  It  will  be  in  vain  to  rummage  the 
classics.  Turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  will  avail  little  to 
recur  to  the  Greek  roots  &yioc  and  ^ijcij.  Examine  the  extent  given  to 
the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  roots  kadash,  and  tsadaky  which  have 

was  the  very  opposite  of  a  sermle  translator.    His  remarks  on  the  Greek  particles 
and  prepositions,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew,  are  very  instructive. 

c  2 
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given  occasion  to  the  introduction  of  these  Greek  terms  into  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Seventy. ' ' 

The  principle  thus  clearly  laid  down  by  Dr.  Campbell  is 
one  of  extreme  importance.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
he  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  Judceo-Greek,  or  to  use  Dr.  Duncan's  expression 

*  Hebrew  thought  in  Greek  clothing/  being  formed  by  the 
LXX  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  that  revelation  which 
was  made  in  Hebrew.  Not  only  is  the  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament  taken  for  granted  on  every  page  of  the  New,  but 
the  very  language  of  the  latter  has  a  vital  connection  vnth 
that  of  the  former,  the  LXX  being  a  natural,  or  we  should 
rather  say  a  providential,  bridge  spanning  the  gulf  which 
separated  Moses  from  Christ.  Thus,  to  take  a  single  short 
book,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  we  meet  with  certain  Greek 
words  rendered  dispersion^  temptation^  trial,  do^ibtingy  first- 
fruits,  respect  of  persons.  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  in  the  last  days, 
stahlish  your  hearts,  justify,  double-minded,  long-suffering,  of 
tender  mercy,  faith,  spirit,  wisdom,  the  judge,  A  Jew  trained 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  would  naturally 
and  almost  unconsciously  give  to  these  words  a  peculiar  rich- 
ness and  fulness  of  meaning  from  their  usage  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  when  they  appear  as  the  rendering  of  certain 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases.  Again,  such  expressions  as  '  son 
of  perdition,'  *  children  of  wrath,'  *  if  they  shall  enter  into  my 
rest,'  *  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator,'  *  go  in  peace'  [sis  elpijprjv), 

*  living  waters,'  were  familiar  words  to  most  of  them  jGrom 
their  youth  up.* 

§  10.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  LXX 

*  Campboll's  Priliminary  IHssertations, 

•  Mr.  Webster  rightly  states,  in  his  Grammar  of  yew  Testament  Greeks  that  tho 
mfluonce  of  Hebrew  on  the  Greek  Testament  is  lexical  rather  than  grammatical, 
but  he  somewhat  underrates  the  bearing  of  the  Hebrew  yoiccs,  tenses,  particles, 
and  prepositions  on  New  Testament  Greek.  Dr.  Delitzsch  in  the  learned  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  into  Hebrew  (Leipsig,  1870) 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject 
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was  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Jews,  that  most  of  them 
spoke  Aramaic,  and  that  we  must  not  therefore  press  the 
resemblances  between  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  LXX  too 
far.     The  popular  theory  certainly  is  that  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  spoke  in  Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldee,*  an  idea  which  is 
usually  based  on  the  fact  that  three  or  four  words  of  this 
dialect  are  found  amidst  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.     When 
Diodati  propounded  his  view  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  in  Greek,  it  met  with  general  contempt.     De 
Rossi,  no  mean  critic,  controverted  this  novel  view  (as  it  was 
considered)  in  a  treatise  of  some  learning,  though  of  short 
compass.^     Dr.  Roberts  in  his  *  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,' 
has  taken  up  the  subject  again,  and  has  upheld  the  views 
of  Diodati  with  much  skill.     His  treatise  has  never  been 
thoroughly  answered ;  yet  his  arguments  do  not  altogether 
carry  conviction.     It  is  strange  that  the  learned  are  content 
to  rest  in  uncertainty  about  a  point  of  such  deep  interest. 
There  is  probably  more  to  be  said  on  each  side  than  has  yet 
been  said ;  but  the  conviction  which  a  student  of  the  con- 
troversy is  likely  to  come  to  at  present  is  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Jews  were  bilingual :  they  talked  both  Syro-Chaldee 
and  Judaeo-Greek ;    and  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did  the. 
same.   Whilst,  therefore,  some  of  the  addresses  and  discourses 
contained  in  the  Greek  Testament  must  be  considered  as  trans- 
lations, others  may  be  fairly  taken  as  giving  us  the  ip^issima 
verba  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  yet  man  spake.     One  thing 
is  certain,  that  if  the  Greek  Gospels  do  not  give  our  Lord's 
original  discourses,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  any  other  source 
for  them.    If  they  are  not  originals,  we  have  no  originals.    The 
Peschito  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  bears  evident 

'  A  compoand  of  Babylonian  and  Syrian,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three 
dialects,  e.g.  the  Galilean,  which  was  ruder  than  that  spoken  in  Jerusalem.  See 
Walton's  Prolegomena  on  this  subject ;  also  De  Rossi's  work,  referred  to  further  on, 

'  Dwertazioni  della  lingua  propria  di  CristOf  Milan,  1842. 
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traces  of  having  been  made  from  the  Greek ;  so  does  the 
early  Latin ;  so  do  all  the  other  early  versions ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  practical  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  than  this,  that 
the  Greek  Gospels  are  to  be  taken  as  the  inspired  transcripts 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Saviour,  written  in  a  tongue 
which  was  intelligible  to  most  Jews,  to  all  Greeks,  to  many 
Eomans,  and  to  the  great  bulk  of  people  whom  the  Gospel 
could  reach  in  the  course  of  the  first  century. 

A  difl&culty  which  naturally  presents  itself  here  is  that  the 
LXX  embraces  a  number  of  books  and  fragments  for  which 
we  find  no  originals  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  if,  therefore,  its 
pages  mainly  represented  the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  to  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord's  time,  it  might  be  supposed  that  He  gave 
authority  to  the  Apocrypha.  But  was  it  so  ?  When  He  said 
*  Search  the  Scriptures,'  did  He  mean.  Search  Judith,  Tobit, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Maccabees  ?  No.  By  the  Scrip- 
tures He  meant  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  were  read  in 
the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day,  and  He  referred  to  the 
Greek  interpretation  of  these  Scriptures  only  so  far  as  they 
were  clear  expositions  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

The  LXX  had  certainly  I'eceived  a  quasi-authorisation  by 
age  and  custom  in  our  Lord's  time,  and  perhaps  it  had  been 
more  formally  authorised.  Father  Simon  considers  that  it 
may  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Sanhedrim,  which  consisted  of  seventy  members. 
He  remarks  that  the  Synagogue  was  used  not  only  for  a  place 
of  religious  service,  but  as  a  school.  It  was  in  this  sense 
called  Beth  rrddra^h,  the  house  of  exposition ;  and  whereas  the 
Talmud  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law  in  any  language 
but  Hebrew  during  divine  service,  the  LXX  and  also  the 
Chaldee  Targums  were  the  main  basis  of  teaching  in  school 
hours.  Thus  the  Hebrew  sacred  books  constituted  the  canon, 
whilst  the  LXX,  so  far  as  its  rendering  of  those  sacred 
books  is  concerned,  became  what  we  may  call  the  Authorised 
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Version  in  dailj  use  in  the  school,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  family ;  and  its  modes  of  expression  would  gradually 
form  the  religious  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.* 

§  11.  Those  readers  who  have  carefully  followed  the  state- 
ments now  advanced  will  understand  that  the  studies  of  Old 
Testament  synonyms  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  not 
intended  to  initiate  any  novel  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, but  simply  to  apply  those  principles  which  all  students, 
theoretically  at  least,  hold  to  be  sound. 

The  translator  must  deal  with  words  before  he  can  render 
sentences.  He  finds  1860  Hebrew  roots  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  which  he  has  to  discover  equivalents.  Each  of 
these  may  have  several  shades  of  meaning ;  and  the  various 
senses  given  to  the  original  word  may  not  exactly  tally  with 

'  Note  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. — A  possible  solatioo  of  a  long-standing  diffi- 
culty may  be  here  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned.  There  is  an  old 
tradition  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  ;  but  the  opinion  of  some 
modem  scholars  who  have  subjected  the  matter  to  the  severest  criticism  is  that  it 
was  written  in  Greek.  This  view  is  upheld  with  much  force  by  Dr.  Roberts  in  his 
Discussiona  on  the  Gos'peU.  But,  after  all,  may  not  some  copies  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  have  been  specially  prepared  in  Hebrew  characters  for  those  Jews  who 
talked  Greek,  but  did  not  read  it  ?  In  the  present  day  we  find  Greek,  Spanish, 
German,  Polish,  Persian,  and  Arabic  works  (e^ipecially  Bibles)  printed  in  the 
Hebrew  character.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Origen,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
written  in  Greek  letters.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  Greek  Scriptures  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  characters  for  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  debarred  from  access  to  them?  Transliteration  is 
very  common  now.  Arabic  Scriptures  are  printed  in  Syriac  characters,  Turkish  in 
Armenian,  Turkish  in  Greek,  Kurdish  in  Armenian,  Indian  languages  in  Arabic, 
Malay  and  even  Chinese  in  Roman.  The  version  which  the  Garaite  Jews  especially 
esteem  is  a  Greek  Pentateuch,  printed  at  Constantinople  in  Hebrew  characters. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  most  scholars,  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  been 
transliterated  from  Samaritan  characters,  whilst  the  Samaritans  still  retain  a  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  own  character.  There  would,  therefore,  be  nothing 
novel  or  extraordinary  in  the  plan  which  is  here  conjectured  to  have  been  adopted 
by  St.  Matthew  or  some  of  his  followers,  namely,  to  make  copies  of  the  Gospel  in 
Hebrew  characters.  Any  person  not  versed  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  would  naturally 
suppose,  on  seeing  such  a  copy,  that  it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is 
true  that  such  scholars  as  Origen  and  Jerome  would  not  be  so  imposed  upon  ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  either  of  these  learned  men  had  ever  held  the  book  in  their 
hand.  The  solution  now  proposed  is  only  ventured  on  as  a  possible,  though  very 
natural,  clue  to  the  problem. 
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those  which  are  represented  by  the  word  ardopted  as  a 
translation.  It  is  a  great  help  to  him  to  find  that  the  ren- 
dering of  a  great  proportion  of  them  has  gradually  become 
fixed  by  a  sort  of  tradition.  If,  however,  fresh  light  can  be 
obtained  either  fix)m  the  context,  or  from  the  LXX,  or  from 
the  general  usage  of  a  Hebrew  word,  and  still  more  if  the 
N.  T.  can  be  more  clearly  rendered  through  comparison 
with  the  LXX,  tradition  must  be  sacrificed  to  truth. 

The  translator's  business  is  to  give  the  idea  which  the 
Jew  *  would  have  in  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  as  idiomatic  a  form  as  possible,  but  without  trenching  on 
the  duties  of  the  expositor.  A  word  ought  to  be  translated 
according  to  its  general  usage  unless  there  is  some  plain 
reason  to  the  contrary.  When  a  word  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  either  in  a  general  or  in  a  specific  or  technical 
sense,  there  is  much  need  of  caution  and  judgment ;  here, 
however,  the  shades  of  meaning  represented  in  the  Hebrew 
Foice  often  come  to  the  help  of  the  translator,  the  Pid  being 
peculiarly  a  technical  or  ceremonial  Voice.  Where  critics  or 
theologians  difier  as  to  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  original, 
the  translator  must  content  himself  by  adhering  to  the  most 
literal  or  the  most  natural  rendering  of  the  text.  Martin 
Luther  departed  from  this  principle  when  he  translated 
Sixaioavvrj  Oeov  *  the  righteousness  which  is  valid  before 
God,'^  because,  whether  this  idea  might  or  might  not  be 
conveyed  by  the  general  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  the  bare 
words  do  not  teach  it.  This  is  thrusting  a  theological  view 
into  the  translation,  which  ought  to  be  scrupulously  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible.  The  revisers  of  the  English  Bible  would 
be  justly  censured  if  they  were  to  translate  tovto  iari,  to 

»  It  may  be  objected  that  some  portions  at  least  of  the  New  Testament  wore 
intended  for  Gentile  readers ;  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  they  were  written 
by  Jews,  and  consequently  more  or  less  in  the  Juda^o-Greek  diction. 

*  Die  Gerechtigkeit,  die  vor  Gott  gilt. 
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umyLo.  fjLoVy  *  this  represents  my  body ; '  or,  h  XpurrA,  *  by 
virtue  of  union  with  Christ ;  *  or,  if  vSaT09  koI  irvevfiarosy 
'  by  wafcer,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  spirit ; '  and  yet  such 
renderings  as  these  have  existed  in  standard  versions. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  how  far  a  translator 
should  be  rigidly  precise  in  translating  all  words  uniformly. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  version  might  be  made  over-systematic, 
as  was  the  case  with  that  of  Arius  Montanus  according  to 
the  judgment  of  good  authorities ;  and,  on  the  other,  it 
may  neglect  the  most  ordinary  amount  of  uniformity,  thus 
giving  some  support  to  the  theory  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who 
held  that  all  Hebrew  words  were  equivocal.  The  English 
Authorised  Version  is  certainly  not  so  uniform  as  it  ought 
to  be,  though  far  better  than  many  other  versions,  which 
seem  to  have  aflFected  variety  simply  for  variety's  sake. 
Wherever  a  word  has  a  particular  theological,  ecclesiastical, 
or  technical  sense,  one  and  the  same  rendering  ought  to  be 
retained  throughout.  This  course  also  ought  to  be  followed 
whenever  an  argument  depends  for  some  of  its  force  and 
completeness  on  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  its  diflPerent 
parts.  Numerous  instances  are  given  in  the  following  pages 
of  the  adTantages  which  will  arise  from  the  more  strict 
maintenance  of  this  rule,  and  of  the  inconvenience  which 
has  arisen  from  its  neglect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  *  elasticity'  in  a 
version;  and  when  a  language  is  rich  in  synonyms  they 
may  well  be  resorted  to,  provided  the  above  rules  are  acted 
upon. 

There  is  a  remarkable  consistence  in  the  usage  of  im- 
portant words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Just  as  all  prophecy 
seems  to  be  framed  in  accordance  with  a  certain  scheme,  the 
germ  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  32), 
so  all  the  moral,  theological,  and  ceremonial  terms  of  the 
Bible  have  their  sense  fixed  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the 
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birthplace  of  *  Jewish  modes  of  thought.'  The  same  thing 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to  the  LXX;  and 
wherever  the  predominant  usage  of  a  word  in  this  trans- 
lation is  plainly  established,  the  sense  thus  obtained  ought 
to  be  canied  forward,  so  that  the  idea  indicated  by  the 
Hebrew  expression  for  which  the  said  Greek  word  is  a 
rendering  may  be  incorporated,  so  far  as  possible,  into  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  this  means  the  LXX 
will  secure  the  continuity  of  teaching  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  language  will  be  breathed  into  the  Greek. 

It  is  needless  to  add  anything  here  as  to  the  ordinary 
rules  which  ought  to  guide  a  translator,  such  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  text  by  its  context ;  the  solution  of  a  hard 
verse  by  comparison  with  a  parallel  passage  which  is  easier ; 
these  are  points  which  the  Authorised  Version  illustrates  at 
every  turn.  The  care  with  which  the  Apostles  translate,  as 
well  as  the  mode  in  which  they  interpret  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  well  worth  examination ;  though  there 
is  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the 
passages  in  question  the  Masoretic  text  is  evidently  very 
different  from  the  MSS.  from  which  the  Apostles  translated, 
as  it  is  also  from  the  oldest  MSS.  which  have  been  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi. 

§  1 2.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  great  variety  of  deductions 
that  have  been  made  from  examining  the  mode  in  which 
the  Old  Test,  is  cited  in  the  New.  Father  Simon  in  his 
*  Critique'  on  the  Old  Testament  (lib.  i.  chap.  17)  tells  us 
that  our  Lord  followed  the  method  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures which  was  adopted  by  the  Pharisees,  whilst  he  con- 
demned their  abuse  of  those  traditions  which  had  no  solid 
foundation.  *  St.  Paul,'  he  continues,  *  whilst  he  was  one  of 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  had  interpreted  Scripture  in  the 
light  of  tradition;    and  the  Church    apparently  from   the 
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beginning  preferred  this  mode  of  elucidating  the  Bible  to 
that  adopted  by  modem  grammarians  who  stick  to  the  words. 
Thus  neither  our  Lord  nor  his  apostles  appear  to  have  taken 
pains  to  cite  passages  of  Scripture  word  for  word ;  they  have 
had  more  regard  for  the  sense  than  for  the  letter  of  the  text.' 
*  Their  citations  were  made  after  the  method  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  took  no  exact  account  of  the  words  of  the  text  when 
they  cited  it,  being  persuaded  that  religion  depended  more 
on  the  preconceived  opinions  {prSjv^es)  obtained  by  tradition 
than  on  the  simple  words  of  Scripture  which  were  capable  of 
diverse  explanations.' 

This  bold  statement,  which  if  true  would  be  very  con- 
venient for  the  Church  to  which  Father  Simon  belonged, 
requires  considerable  modification.  There  were  two  schools 
among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  who  tampered  with  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  There  were  the  Pharisees,  who  so  over- 
laid Scripture  wifch  legal  niceties  of  man's  invention,  that 
the  Word  of  God  was  practically  made  void  by  their  tradi- 
tions. And  there  were  the  Cabbalists,  who  applied  a  mystical 
interpretation  to  the  very  letters  of  which  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture were  composed,  and  thus  lost  the  plain  sense  which  lay 
on  the  surface.  In  opposition  to  these  two  schools  our 
Lord  and  his  followers  adopted  the  plan  of  interpreting  the 
Scripture  with  its  context,  and  with  a  due  regard  both  to  the 
claims  of  grammar  and  the  harmony  of  the  Divine  plan  of 
revelation. 

§  13.  A  few  instances  maybe  given,  in  conclusion,  to  illus- 
trate the  bearing  which  the  language  and  idiom  of  the  LXX 
ought  to  have  upon  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

(a)  In  2  Thess.  3.  5,  we  read,  *  The  Lord  direct  your  hearts 
into  the  love  of  God  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ.'  The  latter  words  are  more  literally  rendered  in  the 
margin  *  the  patience  of  Christ.'  This  expression  would  not 
convey  much  sense  to  the  reader,  unless  he  took  it  to  signify 
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^the  patience  which  Christ  exhibited  when  He  suffered/  or 
^  the  patience  which  Christ  bestows  upon  his  people/  Were 
our  translators  right  in  departing  from  the  literal  rendering, 
and  in  giving  a  clear  and  definite  meaning  to  the  apostle's 
words,  and  one  which  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  con- 
text? Yes;  they  have  doubtless  hit  the  sense;  and  their 
view  of  the  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  rendering  of 
Ps.  39.  7,  which  literally  runs  thus,  *  And  now  what  is  my 
patience?  is  it  not  the  Lord?'  Thia  answers  to  our  ren- 
dering ft^m  the  Hebrew,  *  And  now.  Lord,  what  wait  I  for  ? 
My  hope  is  in  thee.'  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  if  this 
passage  from  the  LXX  was  not  in  the  Apostle's  mind  as  he 
wrote,  yet  the  phraseology  of  it,  which  was  ao  familiar  to  him, 
gave  form  to  his  wish  that  the  Thessalonians  should  be 
directed  into  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ. 

(b)  Li  a  Greek  Testament  which  is  in  the  hand  of  every 
student,  it  is  said  in  a  note  on  2  Thes.  1.  11  (on  the  words 
*  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness')  that  *a7a- 
6<o<Tvvri  will  not  refer  with  any  propriety  to  God,  of  whom 
the  word  is  never  used.'*  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  is 
arguing  at  all,  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle,  because  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  word  is  never  used  of  God,  unless  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  each  instance,  of  which  one 
is  before  us,  it  certainly  is  not  so  used.  It  happens  to  be 
used  in  tliree  other  passages  of  man,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
used  in  a  fourth  passage  of  God !.  Surely  this  is  a  hasty  and 
imperfect  piece  of  criticism.  But  the  defender  of  the  A.  V. 
in  this  instance  might  fairly  ask  that  the  usage  of  the  LXX 
should  be  considered  before  the  question  be  thus  summarily 
decided.  Accordingly,  on  turning  to  that  book,  we  find  that 
the  word  wyaJBtatrvvr)  is  used  of  God  in  at  least  four  passages, 

*  Vide  Alford  in  loco.  This  criticism  was  written  some  months  before  the  death 
of  the  late  Dean  of  Canterbury,  whose  labours  on  the  text,  translation,  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
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namely,  2  Sam.  7.  21 ;  Neh.  0.  25,  85,  and  13.  31.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  would  at  least  tend  to  modify  such  a 
criticism  as  that  referred  to,  and  would  show  that  our  trans- 
lators had  some  good  precedents  when  they  understood  that 
irpxBwtnnn]  referred  to  God. 

(c)  Readers  of  the  English  Bible  must  have  experienced 
some  surprise  at  meeting  twice  over  with  the  singular  ex- 
pression, *  thy  holy  child  Jesus'  in  Ac.  4.  27  and  80  (see 
also,  Ac.  3.  18,  26).     The  Greek  word  it  ah  may  certainly  be 
rendered  child,  though  the  diminutive  fraiSlop  is  more  usually 
adopted  in  the  N.  T.  for  this  purpose.     But  why  should  the 
Christians  make  such  special  mention  of  *the  holy  child?' 
The  usage  of  the  N.  T.  may  first  be  consulted.     The  word 
occurs  at  most  twenty-five  times.     In  seven  or  eight  of  these 
passages  it  is  rightly  rendered  ^servant,'  whilst  in  others  it 
is  also  rightly  rendered  *  child.'     The  word  is  first  applied 
to  our  Lord  in  Matth.  12.  18,  where  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(42.  1)  is  referred  to.     Our  translators  here  wisely  allowed 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  Hebrew  word,  of  which  irais 
is  the  rendering,  and  to  translate  '  Behold  my  servant  whom 
I  have  chosen.'     The  Messiah,  the  impersonation  of  the  true 
Israel,  is  described  in  the  42  nd  and  43rd  chapters  of  Isaiah 
as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  chosen  for  a  special  work,  anointed 
with  the  Spirit,  set  as  a  covenant  for  the  Jews,  and  as  a  light 
for  the  Gentiles.     In  accordance  with  this  passage  the  Virgin 
Mary  sings  of  God,  *He  hath  holpen  his  servant  {waU) 
Israel '  (Lu.  1.  54),  and  Zacharias  praises  God  for  raising  up 
a  horn  of  salvation  (i.e.  a  mighty  Saviour)  in  the  house  or 
family  of  his  servant  (Trah)  David.     It  may,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  the  Christians  referred  to  in  Ac.  4.  27,  80,  did 
not  mean  to  speak  of  Christ  as  God's  child,  but  as  his 
servant.     This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
in  the  very  same  prayer  in  which  the  words  occur  used  the 
same  expression  with  reference  to  David's  saying,  *  Lord, 
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thou  art  God  .  .  .  who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  {^ali) 
David  hast  said,  why  did  the  heathen  rage.'  Tor  these 
reasons  it  would  be  well  to  translate  irah  servant  in  the 
four  passages  in  the  Acts  in  which  it  is  used  of  the  Lord. 
They  would  then  run  as  follows : — 

Acta  3.  13,  'The  God  of  Abraham  .  .  .  hath  glorified  his  servant 

Jesus.' 
„    3.  26,  *  Unto  yon  first  Grod,  having  raised  up  his  servant  Jesu-s, 

sent  him  to  bless  you/ 
„    4.  27,  *  Of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  servant  Jesus,  whom  thou 

haat  anointed  .  .  .  the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered 

together.' 
„    4.  30,  '  That  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy 

holy  servant  Jesus/ 

An  examination  of  other  passages  in  which  David  is  called 
God's  servant  will  greatly  tend  to  confirm  the  rendering 
given  above.  In  Jer.  33. 1 5,  God  promises  to  cause  the  righteous 
Branch  to  grow  up  unto  David,  and  announces  three  times 
in  the  most  emphatic  and  solemn  manner  that  the  Seed 
of  David  his  servant  shall  never  fail  to  occupy  the  throne 
of  Israel.  In  Ez.  34.  23,  24,  God  reiterates  this  promise, 
*  I  will  set  up  one  Shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed 
them,  even  my  Servant  David,  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he 
shall  be  their  shepherd ;  and  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God, 
and  my  Servant  David  a  prince  among  them;  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it.'  Once  more  after  the  sublime  vision  in 
chap.  37,  the  Lord,  referring  to  the  same  promise,  says  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  ^  I  will  make  of  them  one  nation  in  the 
land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  one  king  shall  be  king 
to  them  all,  neither  shall  they  defile  themselves  any  more 
with  their  idols  .  .  .  and  David  my  Servant  shall  be  king 
over  them,  and  they  all  shall  have  one  Shepherd  .  .  .  and  my 
Servant  David  shall  be  their  Prince  for  ever.' 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  proved  that  He 
was  the  person  referred  to  in  these  wonderful  prophecies ;  and 
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whilst  it  constituted  Him  Son  in  a  special  sense  (see  Ps.  2. 
7;  Som.  1.  4),  it  also  was  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  He 
was  the  true  David,  the  true  Servant^  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart  who  should  fulfil  all  His  will,  and  who  should 
occupy  the  throne  of  David  for  ever. 

These  samples  perhaps  are  sufficient  to  show  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  the  LXX  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Many  more  will  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  in  which  the 
leading  Hebrew  terms  relating  to  the  nature  of  God  and 
man,  the  work  of  redemption,  the  ministrations  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  together  with  other  important  topics,  are  dis- 
cussed. If  all  difficult  passages  in  the  New  Testament  were 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  principles  thus  illustrated, 
it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  many  obscurities  would 
be  removed,  and  the  perplexities  in  which  the  plain  English 
reader  often  finds  himself  involved  would  be  considerably 
alleviated. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE   NAMES   OF  GOD. 

J  1.  A  translHtor  8  difficulties  often  begin  with  the  names  of  6o<1. — 
I  2.  The  title  Elohim ;  is  it  a  generic  or  a  proper  name  ? — }  8.  Its  appli- 
cation to  idols ;  bow  far  sanctioned  in  Scripture  ? — §  4.  Inference  to  be 
deduced  from  its  plural  form. — §  6.  Its  application  to  Judges. — §  6.  To 
angels. — {  7.  Ought  the  name  to  be  translatedt  trar^ferred,  or  represented  ? 
— §  8.  Reasons  for  generally  preferring  the  last-named  course. — §  9.  Re- 
lationship between  Zeus  and  Theos  illustrated  by  St.  Paul's  speech  at 
Athens. — §  10.  Ought  the  same  word  to  be  used  to  represent  false  gods 
as  is  adopted  for  the  true  Gt)d?— §  11.  The  forms  Eloah,  Elah,  El,  and 
Elim,—%  12.  The  titles  of  the  Messiah  in  Is.  9.  6.— §  18.  The  title 
Shaddai  or  the  All-Bountiful.— |  14.  Adanai  or  The  Lord.— §  15.  'Elion 
or  The  Most-High. — §  16.  The  name  Jehovah  or  Jah. — §  17.  Meaning  of 
the  name  Jehomh  as  set  forth  in  Ex.  S.  14. — §  18.  The  Elohist  and 
Jehovist  discussion. — §  19.  The  Lord  of  Sabaoth  or  of  Hosts. — §  20.  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord. — {  21.  Ought  the  name  Jehomh  to  be  transferred,  or 
otherwise  represented  ? — {  22.  Application  of  this  name  to  the  Messiah, 
as  implied  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  A  TRANSLATOR  of  the  Bible  finds  his  work  beset  witli 
difiiculties  at  every  step.  He  has  not  onlj  to  seek  how  he 
may  convey  sublime  and  heavenly  ideas  in  human  idioms, 
but  also  to  feel  about  for  bare  words,  and  this  not  merely 
in  such  matters  as  weights,  measures,  animals,  and  trees, 
but  in  others  of  far  greater  importance.  He  constantly  has 
to  pause  and  consider  whether  he  had  better  use  a  native 
word  which  but  indiflFerently  represents  the  original,  or 
whether  it  be  preferable  to  transfer  a  word  from  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  some  other  language.  In  the  one  case,  he  is  in 
danger  of  creating  a  misunderstanding  in  the  mind  of  his 
readers ;  in  the  other,  he  is  certain  to  convey  no  sense  at  all 
imtil  by  oral  teaching,  or  otherwise,  the  newly-grafted  word 
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lias  become  familiar.  He  wants  to  speak  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  and  can  only  find  a  word  which  signifies  meat;  he 
has  to  speak  of  angels,  and  has  to  choose  between  mes* 
sengers  and  genii;  he  wants  to  write  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  finds,  to  his  astonishment  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tinne  or  Chippewjan  language)  that  such  a  thing  as  a  king- 
dom is  unknown;  he  has  to  speak  concerning  the  soul  and 
the  spirit  to  those  who  are  apparently  without  a  conception 
of  anything  beyond  the  body,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Be- 
chnana  tribes.'  Thus  a  yersion  of  the  Scripture  must  needs 
be  full  of  anomalies  and  obscurities  at  first,  and  though  the 
substantial  facts  contained  therein  may  be  plainly  set  down, 
a  dear  understanding  of  its  details  will  only  be  arrived  at 
after  much  study  on  the  part  of  native  readers. 

The  difficulty  of  the  translator,  however,  usually  begins 
with  the  name  of  God.  To  us  English  people  this  is  so 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  we  cannot  understand  it ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  caused  perplexity,  if  not  dissension, 
in  the  case  of  many  new  translations.  Thus,  to  take  a  single 
instance,  in  China  the  missionaries  of  the  various  Christian 
bodies  are  not  to  this  day  agreed  as  to  the  right  word  to  be 
adopted,  and  consequently  they  will  not  all  consent  to  use 
the  same  version  of  the  Bible.  Some  approve  of  the  name 
Tiemr-Ghuj  a  title  which  signifies  '  the  Lord  of  heaven,'  which 
has  been  adopted  for  three  centuries  by  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
some  adopt  Shanq-ii^  the  Confucian  name  for  ^  the  Supreme 
Euler ;'  others  are  in  favour  of  SAm,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  *  spirit.'  The  controversy  between  the  up- 
holders of  these  various  opinions  has  been  very  warm  and 
earnest,  and  has  called  forth  several  deeply  interesting  essays. 
The  arguments  have  usually  gathered  round  one  question, — 
Ought  we  to  choose  a  generic  name  for  Grod,  i.e.  a  name 

>  See  Moffiit's  South  Jfriean  Sketches.    Things  are  yeiy  different  among  the 
Bechuanas  now. 
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which  represents  to  the  heathen  mind  a  doss  of  beings,  or 
ought  we  to  choose  what  may  be  called  a  'prober  name,  even 
though  that  name  may  present  a  most  unworthy  notion  of 
the  Deity  ?  Some  light,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  thrown  on  this 
question  in  the  course  of  the  following  discussion ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  subject  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  one  which  cannot  be  fully  settled 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  conntry  in  which  the  matter  has  called  for  a 
solution. 

§  2.  The  general  Hebrew  name  for  God  is  Elohim  (D^n^x). 
Sometimes  it  is  used  with  a  definite  article,  sometimes  without. 
Altogether  it  occurs  2,555  times.  In  2,310  of  these  instances 
it  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  living  and  true  God,  but  in  245 
passages  it  appears  to  be  adopted  in  a  secondary  or  lower 
sense. 

Although  plural  in  form  *  the  name  is  generally  used  with 
a  singular  verb  when  it  refers  to  the  true  God;  hence  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  polytheism  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  Elohim  was  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  as  a  generic  word  or  as  a  Proper  Name,  it 
must  be  granted  by  all  that  theoretically  and  originally  the 
word  cannot  have  been  generic,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  represented  One  Being.'  The  believer  in  the  Bible  holds 
that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  human  history  One  Being  only 
revealed    Himself  to  man  as    Creator,  Ruler,   and    Lord. 

*  This  is  indicated  by  the  termination  -tm,  as  in  such  words  as  Cherub-im  and 
Seraph-im. 

'  The  doctrine  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  three  Persons  is  not 
inconsistent  with  what  is  here  laid  down,  for  the  three  Persons  are  not  regarded  in 
Scripture  as  constituting  a  class.  They  are  not  Three  Gods  but  One  God.  As  the 
body,. soul,  and  spirit  are  three  constituent  elements  in  one  man,  so  (according 
to  the  Catholic  Faith)  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  three  Persons 
in  one  God.  Distinction  of  Person  implies  a  class  with  man,  but  not  with  God. 
Our  ideas  of  Person  and  of  Class  do  well  enough  for  things  human,  but  they  are 
but  imperfect  exponents  of  the  infinite  and  unsearchable  Fountain  of  Life. 
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Wliatever  name  He  was  tnowti  by  waa,  therefore,  necessarily 
His  own  pecnliar  title,  and  onglit  to  liare  been  confined  to 
Him.  As  Elohim,  this  Being  stood  alone ;  and  so  we  read, 
'in  the  beginning  God  (Elohim  in  the  plural)  created 
(in  the  singnlar)  the  heavens  and  the  earth.' 

The  first  hint  at  the  possibility  tiiat  the  title  Elohim 
might  be  shared  by  others  besides  the  Creator  is  to  be  found 
in  the  serpent's  suggestion,  '  Ye  shall  be  as  Elohim,  knowing 
good  and  evil.'  The  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
by  aslng  the  plural,  *  Gods,*  in  this  passage,  appear  to  hare 
too  mnch  anticipated  that  polytheism  which  afterwards 
became  common,  but  which  can  hardly  hare  been  suggested 
in  snch  a  mde  form  by  the  Tempter.  Our  first  parents  only 
knew  of  one  Elohim ;  they  heard  his  voice  from  time  to 
time,  and  perhaps  they  saw  his  form ;  they  addressed  Him  in 
the  singnlar  number  as  Thxm ;  and  the  idea  of  any  other 
being  to  be  called  Elohim  but  this  One  could  not  have 
entered  their  imagination  untU  the  Tempter  said  to  them 
*Te  shall  be  as  Eloliim,  i.e.  as  God,  knowing  good  and 
erlL' 

In  afler  agefl,  however,  the  worship  of  the  Creator  as 
WnliiTii  began  to  be  corrupted.  The  august  Name,  indeed, 
was  retained,  but  the  nature  of  Him  who  bore  it  was  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  When  men  were  divided  into  different 
nations,  and  spoke  various  dialects  and  languages,  they 
must  have  carried  with  them  those  notions  of  Elohim  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers,  but  as  they  did  not 
care  to  retain  Him  in  their  knowledge,  that  worship  which 
was  due  to  Him  alone  was  in  the  lapse  of  ages  transferred  to 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  tu  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 

rto  idols  made  by  men's  hands.' 
'  •  Trlot  f'f  iJoktmus  ilp^'fidfltion  adopted  by  O.  S.  Fabor.    He  holds 

V  the  beavrnlv  b.)i!i'-i  anMe  fkna  the  idea  that  deceased  beroos 
jb  Mhar  r(^<;iii  and  became  oecnpaDta  of  the  atan,  vidl  irhich, 
■Mams  irtditioDBlW  identified. 
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In  this  waj  the  title  EloMm,  wliich  was  the  sacred  right 
of  the  One,  became  transferred  to  the  many,  and  this  degene- 
racy of  faith  and  worship  led  to  the  anomaly  of  supposing 
that  there  might  be  a  class  of  beings  to  whom  the  title 
might  be  applied.  If  it  be  accounted  treason  where  there  is 
an  absolute  monarchy  to  speak  of  any  but  one  person  as 
jfcmgf,  much  more  must  it  be  a  mark  of  disloyalty  and  rebel- 
lion for  the  inhabitants  of  a  world  which  has  been  originated 
and  preserved  by  one  Elohim  to  designate  any  other  being  or 
beings  by  the  same  title. 

Elohim,  then,  cannot  be  properly  regarded  as  a  generic 
word,  seeing  that  it  is  the  title  of  the  Creator  and  Buler  of 
the  world,  as  such,  and  that  it  indicates  the  power  and 
majesty  of  that  Being  to  whom  every  creature  owes  his 
existence,  his  daily  life,  and  his  habitation. 

§  3.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  sanction  is  given  to 
the  theory  that  the  name  Elohim  is  generic  by  the  fact  that 
idols  are  called  by  this  name  in  Scripture.  Some  instances 
of  this  usage  may  therefore  be  cited  for  examination. 

In  Gen.  35,  1,  2,  4,  we  read  as  follows:  'And  Elohim 
said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel  ai}d  dwell  there, 
and  build  there  an  altar,  unto  the  El  that  appeared  to  thee 
when  thou  fleddest  from  before  thy  brother  Esau.  Then 
Jacob  said  to  his  house  and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put 
away  the  strange  Elohim  that  are  among  you  ....  and 
they  gave  xmto  Jacob  all  the  strange  Elohim  that  were  in 
their  hands,  and  their  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears,  and 
Jacob  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.' 
The  Elohim  in  this  case  seem  to  have  been  images,  perhaps 
charms  worn  on  the  person,  similar  to  those  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  to  wear,  and  which  have  been  ex- 
humed or  manufactured  by  hundreds  in  modem  days.  The 
word  nacar,  here  rendered  strange,  is  used  in  Scripture  in 
two  opposite  senses,  for  io  htww,  and  not  to  know ;  it  here 
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probably  means  foreign  or  alien,  in  whieli  sense  it  is 
frequently  appUed  to  idolatrous  worship  in  Scripture. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  passage  by  a  reference  to  the 
31st  chapter  of  Genesis.  Here  we  read  (verse  19)  that  Rachel 
had  stolen  her  father's  images  (teraphim  ^],  but  Laban  calls 
them  his  EloMm  (verse  30),  and  Jacob,  adopting  the  word, 
says,  *  with  whomsoever  thou  findest  thine  EloMm,  let  him  not 
live.'  Laban  Uien  worshipped  teraphim  as  EloMm,  though  he 
ought  to  have  known  better,  for  he  knew  the  name  of  Jehovah 
(Gen.  30.  27,  31.  49),  and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  real 
EloMm,  whom  his  own  father  had  worshipped  (Gen.  31.  29, 
50,  53). 

We  also  read  of  Hhe  EloMm  of  Egypt'  (Ex.  12.  12,  A.  V. 
gods;  the  margin  has  princes,  but  see  Nu.  33.  4);  of 
molten  EloMm  (Lev.  19.  4) ;  of  *  the  EloMm  of  the  heathen ' 
(Ex.  23.  24) ;  also  of  Chemosh,  Dagon,  Milcom,  and  other 
idols  which  were  designated  as  EloMm.  When  the  Israelites 
made  the  molten  calf  out  of  their  golden  earrings,  they  said 
of  it,  *  These  be  thy  EloMm,  0  Israel'  (Ex.  32.  3,  4),  and 
they  regarded  the  image  as  a  representation  of  Jehovah 
(verse  5).* 

Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  true  and  the  false  EloMm  when  he  says,  *  Now 
know  I  that  Jehovah  is  greater  than  all  the  EloMm,  for  in 
the  matter  wherein  they  dealt  proudly  he  was  above  them' 
(Ex.  18.  11) ;  yet  this  very  confession  is  so  worded  as  to 
imply  not  only  that  the  priest  of  Midian  had  hitherto  been 
in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  but  also  that  he  still  had  a  lin- 

'  For  further  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  Teraphim,  see  chap.  29.  §  14. 

'  David  Mill,  in  one  of  his  Dissert^umes  SeUcta,  discusses  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  golden  calf,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  represented  Typhon,  the 
deity  to  vhom  the  Egyptians  attributed  all  things  hurtful.  The  people  of  Israel 
knew  fiill  well  that  their  God  had  looked  with  no  favouring  eye  upon  Egypt,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  in  choosing  a  symbol  to  represent  Him  they 
would  select  that  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  their  evil  genius. 
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gering  belief  in  the  existence  of  inferior  Elohim.  The  same 
ignorance  and  superstition  was  to  be  found  amongst  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  the  primary  lesson  which  the  Lord 
sought  to  teach  them  during  their  joumeyings  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  that  they  were  to  restore  the  name  Elohim  to  its 
original  and  sole  owner.  *  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Elohim 
before  Me'*  (Ex.  20.  3).  *  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
other  Elohim,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth'  (Ex. 
23. 12).  *  Jehovah  he  is  Elohim  in  heaven  above  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath;  there  is  none  else'  (Deut.  4.  39).  So  in  the 
Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  32.  37,  39)  we  read  concerning  the 
heathen,  *  Where  are  these  Elohim,  the  rock  on  which  they 
leaned  ?  .  •  .  I  even  I  am  He,  and  there  is  no  Elohim  with 
ibe.'  Once  more,  the  utter  anomaly  of  using  the  word 
Elohim  for  others  than  the  true  God  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kin.  19.  18),  *  Of  a  truth,  Jehovah, 
the  kings  of  Assyria  have  destroyed  the  nations  and  their 
lands.  And  have  cast  their  Elohim  into  the  fire :  for  they 
were  no  Elohim  but  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and 
stone.' 

§  4.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  fact  of  the 
word  Elohim  being  plural  in  form  does  not  at  all  sanction 
polytheism;  but  we  have  now  to  consider  whether  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  testimony  to  the  plurality  of  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  It  is  certainly  marvellously  consistent  with 
this  doctrine,  and  must  remove  a  great  stumbling-block  out 
of  the  path  of  those  who  feel  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.     Great  names  are 

*  Literally,  '  in  addition  to  my  face.'  Some  Hebrew  students  regard  this 
expression  not  merely  as  a  Hebrew  idiom,  but  as  setting  forth  that  the  Face  or 
^lanifestation  of  God  is  God.  They  have  hence  argued  for  the  Deity  of  Christ ; 
but  the  argument  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  sometimes  advanced  is  rather  perilous, 
because  it  is  inapplicable  to  other  passages,  e.g.  Ex.  SS.  20  :  *Thou  canst  not  see 
My  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  Me  and  live.'  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  we 
behold  '  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Cor.  ft.  6). 
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to  be  cited  for  taking  a  step  farther,  and  for  adducing  the 
words,  ^  Elohim  said,  Let  ub  make  man  in  (mr  image  after  our 
likeness,'  as  a  proof  of  the  Trinity.  Father  Simon  notes  that 
Peter  Lombard  (1160)  was  the  first  to  lay  stress  upon  this 
point;  though  probably  the  argument  was  not  really  new  in  his 
time.  Many  critics,  however,  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy, 
think  it  wiser  to  rest  where  such  divines  as  Cajetan  in  the 
Church  of  Bome  and  Calvin  among  Protestants  were  content 
to  stand,  and  to  take  the  plural  form  as  a  plvnrcd  of  majesty y 
and  as  indicating  the  greatness,  the  infinity,  and  the  incom- 
prehensibleness  of  the  Deity.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  idea  unfolded  in  the  plural  form  Elohim 
may  be  expressed  more  accurately  by  the  word  Godhead  than 
by  the  word  God ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  supposition  that  the  name  of  the  Deity  was 
revealed  to  man  in  this  form,  so  as  to  prepare  him  for  the 
truth  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  Three 
Persons. 

As  long  as  the  passage  above  quoted  stands  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Bible,  the  believer  in  the  Trinity  has  a  right  to 
turn  to  it  as  a  proof  that  Plurality  in  the  Godhead  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  Polytheism,  and  as  an  indication  that 
the  frequent  assertions  of  the  Divine  Unity  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is 
God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  The  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
often  expressed  a  word  in  the  plural,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
stronger  or  more  technical  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
words  Blood,  Water,  Wisdom,  Salvation,  Righteous- 
ness, Life,  is  really  in  favour  of  what  has  just  been 
advanced ;  and  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  language  of 
majesty  and  authority  is  the  same.  In  these  cases  it  is 
evidently  implied  that  the  word  in  the  singular  number  is 
not  full  enough  to  set  forth  all  that  is  intended,  and  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Divine  Name  the  plural  form  expresses  the 
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trutli  that  the  finite  word  conveys  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
Infinite  Personality  or  Unity  of  Pefi-sons  which  it  represents. 

Other  names  of  God  will  be  fonnd  to  be  in  the  plural  also  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
Ecclesiastes  (12.  1)  the  Hebrew  rans  thns^  ^  Bemember  now 
thy  Creators  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.* 

§  5.  Another  use  of  the  word  EloMm  has  now  to  be  noticed. 
We  read  in  Ex.  4. 16,  that  God  said  to  Moses,  with  reference 
to  his  brother  Aaron,  ^  thou  shall  be  to  him  m  the  place  of 
Xlohim/  or  more  literafly  ^for  Elohim.'  From  these  words  it 
would  appear  that  Moses  was  to  be  regarded  by  Aaron  as 
standing  in  immediate  relation  to  God, — not,  however,  as  on 
a  level  with  Him,  for  God  did  not  say  *  thou  shalt  be  as  (d) 
Elohim,'  but  ^for  (^)  EloMm.**  Moses  was  to  convey  the 
divine  message  to  Aaron,  who,  in  his  turn,  lifras  to  announce 
it  to  Pharaoh.  Similarly  in  chap.  7.  1,  the  Lord  says  to  his 
servant,  ^  Behold  I  have  appointed  thee  (as)  Elohim  to 
Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  shall  be  thy  prophet.'  It  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  God  was  here  given  to  his  human  representative, 
as  stich. 

The  usage  of  the  word  in  these  passages  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  our  Lord's  teaching.  When 
accused  by  the  Jews  of  making  Himself  God,  He  answered, 
*  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  Te  are  gods  ?  If  he 
called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came, — 
and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken, — say  ye  of  him,  whom 
the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou 
blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?'  (John  10. 
34-86.)     The  passage  which  our  Lord  here  refers  to  is  in 

*  In  chap.  6.  7,  we  have  the  same  expression  (D^n^X?)  rendered,  *  I  will  be  to 
you  a  God,*  It  might  be  best,  therefore,  to  consider  the  emphatic  verb  to  be  in  the 
above  passage  as  signifying  (in  conjunction  with  the  preposition)  to  represent — 
'  Thou  shalt  represent  Sloliliii  to  him.'  In  S^ech.  12. 8,  there  is  a  more  remarkable 
expression  ;  it  is  said  that '  the  House  of  David  shall  be  as  God  and  as  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  before  them.' 
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Psalm  82,  which  begins  thus :  *  God  taketh  his  stand  (nv3) 
in  the  gathering  of  El,  i.e.  in  the  mighty  gathering ;  in  the 
midst  of  Elohim  he  doeth  judgments.'  The  Psalmist  then 
proceeds  to  rebuke  this  gathering  of  Elohim,  who  are 
evidently  jud^e«,  responsible  for  judging  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  the  Lord :  *  How  long  will  ye  administer  per- 
verted justice,  and  favour  wicked  men  ?  Deal  justly  with 
the  poor  and  fatherless:  acquit  the  afflicted  and  needy. 
Deliver  the  poor  and  needy :  rescue  them  from  the  hand  of 
wicked  men.'  Yet  the  rebuke  was  unheeded.  Alas  !  *  They 
know  not,  neither  do  they  perceive ;  they  go  on  walking  in 
darkness :  all  the  foundations  of  the  land  (i.  e.  its  judges) 
are  moved  from  their  course.'  Then  comes  the  retribution 
following  on  their  neglect  of  these  august  privileges  and 
duties.  ^  It  is  I  *  that  said  ye  are  Elohim ;  and  all  of  you  chil- 
dren of  the  Highest.  Yet  afber  all  ye  shall  die  as  Adam,  and 
as  one  of  the  princes  shall  ye  fall.'  The  Psalmist  concludes 
with  the  prophetic  aspiration,  ^  Arise,  thou  Elohim,  ad- 
minister just  judgment  in  the  land :  for  it  is  thou  that  hast 
all  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,'  Our  Lord,  by  referring 
to  this  Psalm,  evidently  meant  his  hearers  to  understand 
that  if  earthly  judges  were  called  gods  in  Scripture  because 
they  were  to  regulate  their  decisions  by  the  Word  of  God,  it 
could  be  no  blasphemy  in  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent 
into  the  world  to  call  Himself  God's  Son.  If  they  represented 
God,  how  much  more  did  He, 

In  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Psalm  just  referred 
to,  we  read  in  Ex.  22.  7,  8,  *  If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then 
the  master  of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  the  judges, 
(ha-Elohim)  to  decide  whether  he  hath  put  his  hand  imto 


*  It  is  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  one  can  express  the  force  of  the 
emphatic  Hebrew  personal  pronoun.  Oar  translators  hare  not  often  adopted  this 
plan,  but  in  other  versions  (e.g.  the  French  of  Ostervald)  the  distinction  between 
the  expressed  and  the  miezpressed  pronoun  has  been  marked  in  this  way. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   NAMES   OF   GOD. 

I  1.  A  translator  8  difficulties  often  begin  with  the  names  of  God. — 
\  2.  The  title  EXohim ;  is  it  a  generic  or  a  proper  name  ? — §  3.  Its  appli- 
cation to  idols ;  how  far  sanctioned  in  Scripture  ? — §  4.  Inference  to  be 
deduced  from  its  plural  form. — §  6.  Its  application  to  Judges. — §  6.  To 
angels. — §  7*  Ought  the  name  to  be  translated,  tratuf erred,  or  represented  ? 
— §  8.  Reasons  for  generally  preferring  the  last-named  course. — §  9.  Re- 
lationship between  Zeus  and  Theos  illustrate  by  St.  Paul's  speech  at 
Athens. — §  10.  Ought  the  same  word  to  be  used  to  represent  false  gods 
as  is  adopted  for  the  true  God?— §  11.  The  forms  Ehah,  Elah,  El,  and 
Elim.—i  12.  The  titles  of  the  Messiah  in  Is.  9.  6.— §  13.  The  title 
Shaddai  or  the  All-Bountiful.— §  14.  Adonai  or  The  Lord.— §  15.  'Elion 
or  The  Most-High. — §  16.  The  name  Jehovah  or  Jah. — §  17.  Meaning  of 
the  name  Jehovah  as  set  forth  in  £x.  S.  14. — §  18.  The  Elohist  and 
Jehorist  discussion. — §  19.  The  Lord  of  Sabaoth  or  of  Hosts. — §  20.  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord. — §  21.  Ought  the  name  Jehovah  to  be  transferred,  or 
otherwise  represented? — §  22.  Application  of  this  name  to  the  Messiah, 
as  implied  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  A  TRANSLATOR  of  the  Bible  finds  his  work  beset  with 
difficulties  at  every  step.  He  has  not  onlj  to  seek  how  he 
may  convey  sublime  and  heavenly  ideas  in  human  idioms, 
but  also  to  feel  about  for  bare  words,  and  this  not  merely 
in  such  matters  as  weights,  measures,  animals,  and  trees, 
but  in  others  of  far  greater  importance.  He  constantly  has 
to  pause  and  consider  whether  he  had  better  use  a  native 
word  which  but  indiflferently  represents  the  original,  or 
whether  it  be  preferable  to  transfer  a  word  from  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  some  other  language.  In  the  one  case,  he  is  in 
danger  of  creating  a  misunderstanding  in  the  mind  of  his 
readers ;  in  the  other,  he  is  certain  to  convey  no  sense  at  all 
until  by  oral  teaching,  or  otherwise,  the  newly-grafted  word 
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has  become  fSuniliar.  He  wants  to  speak  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  and  can  only  find  a  word  which  signifies  meat;  he 
has  to  speak  of  angels,  and  has  to  choose  between  mes* 
sengers  and  genii;  he  wants  to  write  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  finds,  to  his  astonishment  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tinne  or  Chippewjan  language)  that  such  a  thing  as  a  king- 
dom is  unknown;  he  has  to  speak  concerning  the  sou}  and 
the  spirit  to  those  who  are  apparently  without  a  conception 
of  anything  beyond  the  body,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Be- 
chuana  tribes.'  Thus  a  version  of  the  Scripture  must  needs 
be  full  of  anomalies  and  obscurities  at  first,  and  though  the 
substantial  facts  contained  therein  may  be  plainly  set  down, 
a  clear  understanding  of  its  details  will  only  be  arrived  at 
after  much  study  on  the  part  of  native  readers. 

The  difficulty  of  the  translator,  however,  usually  begins 
with  the  name  of  God.  To  us  English  people  this  is  so 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  we  cannot  understand  it ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  caused  perplexity,  if  not  dissension, 
in  the  case  of  many  new  translations.  Thus,  to  take  a  single 
instance,  in  China  the  missionaries  of  the  various  Christian 
bodies  are  not  to  this  day  agreed  as  to  the  right  word  to  be 
adopted,  and  consequently  they  will  not  all  consent  to  use 
the  same  version  of  the  Bible.  Some  approve  of  the  name 
Tien-ChUf  a  title  which  signifies  *  the  Lord  of  heaven,'  which 
has  been  adopted  for  three  centuries  by  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
some  adopt  Shang-tiy  the  Confucian  name  for  ^  the  Supreme 
Buler ;'  others  are  in  favour  of  Shiriy  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  *  spirit.'  The  controversy  between  the  up- 
holders of  these  various  opinions  has  been  very  warm  and 
earnest,  and  has  called  forth  several  deeply  interesting  essays. 
The  arguments  have  usually  gathered  round  one  question, — 
Ought  we  to  choose  a  generic  name  for  God,  i.e.  a  name 

*  See  Moffiit*B  South  African  Sketchet.  Things  are  very  different  among  the 
Bechuanaa  now. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   NAMES   OF   GOD. 

I  1.  A  translator's  difficulties  often  begin  with  the  names  of  Go<1. — 
\  2.  The  title  Elohim ;  is  it  a  generic  or  a  proper  name  ? — §  3.  Its  appli- 
cation to  idols ;  how  far  sanctioned  in  Scripture  ? — §  4.  Inference  to  be 
deduced  from  its  plural  form. — §  6.  Its  application  to  Judge.s. — §  6.  To 
angels. — {  7.  Ought  the  name  to  be  transiated,  tran^erred,  otrepretetited  ? 
— §  8.  Reasons  for  generally  preferring  the  last-named  coarse. — §  9.  Re- 
lationship  between  Ztua  and  Theos  illustrate  by  St.  Paul's  speech  at 
Athens. — §  10.  Ought  the  same  word  to  be  used  to  represent  false  gods 
as  is  adopted  for  the  true  God? — §  11.  The  forms  Eloah,  Elah,  El,  and 
Elini,—%  12.  The  titles  of  the  Messiah  in  Is.  9.  6.— §  13.  The  title 
Shaddai  or  the  All-Bountiful.— §  14.  Adonai  or  The  Lord.— §  16.  'Eiion 
or  The  Most-High. — §  16.  The  name  JehoxHih  or  Jah. — {  17.  Meaning  of 
the  name  Jehovah  as  set  forth  in  £x.  S.  14. — §  18.  The  Elohist  and 
Jehorist  discussion. — §  19.  The  Lord  of  Sahaoth  or  of  Hosts. — §  20.  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord. — §  21.  Ought  the  name  Jehovah  to  be  traf^ferred,  qt 
otherwise  represented  ? — §  22.  Application  of  this  name  to  the  Messiah, 
as  implied  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  A  TRANSLATOR  of  the  Bible  finds  his  work  beset  with 
difficulties  at  every  step.  He  has  not  onlj  to  seek  how  he 
may  convey  sublime  and  heavenly  ideas  in  human  idioms, 
but  also  to  feel  about  for  bare  words,  and  this  not  merely 
in  such  matters  as  weights,  measures,  animals,  and  trees, 
but  in  others  of  far  greater  importance.  He  constantly  has 
to  pause  and  consider  whether  he  had  better  use  a  native 
word  which  but  indiflferently  represents  the  original,  or 
whether  it  be  preferable  to  transfer  a  word  from  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  some  other  language.  In  the  one  case,  he  is  in 
danger  of  creating  a  misunderstanding  in  the  mind  of  his 
readers ;  in  the  other,  he  is  certain  to  convey  no  sense  at  all 
until  by  oral  teaching,  or  otherwise,  the  newly-grafted  word 
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lias  become  &miliar.  He  wants  to  speak  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  and  can  only  find  a  word  which  signifies  meat;  he 
has  to  speak  of  angels,  and  has  to  choose  between  mes* 
sengers  and  genii;  he  wants  to  write  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  finds,  to  his  astonishment  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tinne  or  Chippewjan  language)  that  such  a  thing  as  a  king- 
dom is  unknown;  he  has  to  speak  concerning  the  sou}  and 
the  spirit  to  those  who  are  apparently  without  a  conception 
of  anything  beyond  the  body,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Be- 
choana  tribes.'  Thus  a  version  of  the  Scripture  must  needs 
be  full  of  anomalies  and  obscurities  at  first,  and  though  the 
substantial  facts  contained  therein  may  be  plainly  set  down, 
a  dear  understanding  of  its  details  will  only  be  arrived  at 
after  much  study  on  the  part  of  native  readers. 

The  difficulty  of  the  translator,  however,  usually  begins 
with  the  name  of  God.  To  us  English  people  this  is  so 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  we  cannot  understand  it ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  caused  perplexity,  if  not  dissension, 
in  the  case  of  many  new  translations.  Thus,  to  take  a  single 
instance,  in  China  the  missionaries  of  the  various  Christian 
bodies  are  not  to  this  day  agreed  as  to  the  right  word  to  be 
adopted,  and  consequently  they  will  not  all  consent  to  use 
the  same  version  of  the  Bible.  Some  approve  of  the  name 
Tienr^hu,  a  title  which  signifies  *  the  Lord  of  heaven,'  which 
has  been  adopted  for  three  centuries  by  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
some  adopt  Sha/ng-tiy  the  Confucian  name  for  ^  the  Supreme 
Suler ;'  others  are  in  favour  of  Shin^  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  *  spirit.'  The  controversy  between  the  up- 
holders of  these  various  opinions  has  been  very  warm  and 
earnest,  and  has  called  forth  several  deeply  interesting  essays. 
The  arguments  have  usually  gathered  round  one  question, — 
Ought  we  to  choose  a  generic  name  for  God,  i.e.  a  name 

*  See  Moffat's  South  African  Sketches.    Things  are  very  different  among  the 
Bechuanas  now. 
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manifestly  involved,  of  giving  a  seeming  sanction  to  false 
religion  by  the  adoption  of  a  name  -which  conveys  false  ideas. 
But,  after  all,  while  seeking  to  escape  one  evil,  the  trans- 
lator would  find  himself  running  into  another,  for  he  would 
be  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  that  he  was  setting 
forth  strange  gods — a  course  never  approved  of  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

§  8.  It  would  appear  a  wiser  plan  to  single  out  that  name 
which  is  on  the  whole  the  best  representative  of  a  personal 
and  powerful  Being,  leaving  it  for  the  general  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  for  the  oral  instruction  of  the  missionary  to 
lift  up  men's  minds  to  higher  ideas  of  this  Being  than  they 
had  before. 

If  all  the  names  of  God  were  to  be  rejected  which  had 
ever  been  used  for  idolatrous  purposes  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  would  be  left.  Elohim  itself  was  so  used ;  its  Arabic 
forms,  TloJi  and  Allahy  which  are  adopted  in  a  large  number 
of  Oriental  versions  of  the  Scripture,  were  so  used  in  old 
times  (see  Herodotus  8.  8) ;  the  Greek  Theosy  the  Ethiopic 
Amldk  (i.e.  Moloch),  the  Egyptian  Nout,  the  Hungarian  Isteny 
the  Albanian  Pemtiy  the  Tartar  Tengriy  and  many  others, 
which  are  sanctioned  in  time-honoured  versions,  or  have 
been  adopted  in  later  times,  would  have  to  go.  Nay,  what 
would  happen  to  the  Georgian  Ghuty  the  Persian  Khuda, 
the  German  Ootty  and  the  English  God,  when  it  has  been  held 
by  learned  authorities  that  these  names  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  idol  (?ad,  condemned  in  Is.  65. 11  (margin)  ?  To  this 
it  will  be  at  once  answered  that  our  idea  of  God  comes  not 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  nor  from  its  use  in  the  days 
of  our  heathendom,  but  from  the  truths  which  have  been 
taught  about  Him  from  our  childhood.  This  is  exactly  the 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  name,  and  the  sense  con- 
veyed by  it,  may  be  very  diflferent  in  different  countries,  and 
in  no  country  may  it  exactly  tally  with  the  original  mean- 
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ing  of  Elohim.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
best  word,  but  after  all  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  all 
coantries  the  trath  about  God  is  gathered  not  so  much  from 
the  Name  as  from  what  is  taught  concerning  Him  who  bears 
it.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God  is 
gradually  acquired  through  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Little 
by  little  the  false  ideas  which  man  too  readily  forms  with 
respect  to  his  Maker  are  removed  from  his  mind,  and  new 
thoughts  take  their  place ;  thus  he  goes  ^  from  strength  to 
strength '  in  the  path  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  idea' 
suggested  by  the  name  he  has  adopted  for  Elohim  becomes 
deeper  and  purer,  until  he  passes  away  from  earth,  and 
enters  into  the  immediate  presence  of  his  Maker,  where  he 
shall  know  even  as  he  is  known. 

Bishop  Boone,  in  his  contribution  to  the  Chinese  discus- 
sions, says  that  we  should  render  the  name  of  God  by  the 
highest  generic  word  which  represents  an  object  of  worship. 
K  this  theory  were  to  be  carried  out,  then  the  first  verse 
of  the  Bible  would  run  thus :  *  In  the  beginning  an  object  of 
worship  {cipaafia)  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  This, 
however,  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  right  order  of 
thought.  God  is  to  be  worshipped  because  He  is  Creator. 
His  works  constitute,  in  great  measure,  his  claim  to  worship. 
It  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  take  a  more  personal  name 
as  a  starting-point,  even  though  it  might  cause  some  mis- 
conception at  first.  The  above-mentioned  writer  also  quotes 
Lactantius  and  Origen  in  favour  of  a  generic  name  for  God. 
These  learned  men  wrote  centuries  after  the  matter  had 
been  practically  settled,  so  far  as  regards  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, by  the  usage  of  the  LXX,  and  when  it  would  have 
been  too  late,  even  if  it  had  been  good  for  any  reason  to 
substitute  Zeus  for  Theos.  Mr.  Malan  indeed  has  shown  in 
his  work  on  the  Names  of  God  *  that  Zeus  and  Theos  were 

>  Who  U  God  in  China  t — a  powerful  argument  in  fa^xour  of  Shang-ii. 
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originally,  in  all  probability,  the  same  word.  But  we  have 
a  greater  witness  than  Mr.  Malan,  even  that  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  who,  after  quoting  two  heathen  hymns 
¥n*itten  in  honour  of  Zeua,  argues  from  them  in  favour  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Theos,  who  made  the  world. 

§  9.  The  passage  in  the  Acts  (chap.  17.)  now  referred  to 
is  of  such  exceeding  importance  with  reference  to  the  subject 
under  discussion  that  it  may  well  receive  some  further  notice. 
When  St.  Paul  reached  Athens  he  found  that  it  was  wholly 
given  to  idolatry  (KareihaciXjop),  an  expression  which  falls  in 
all  too  well  with  the  Eoman  satirist's  remark  that  it  was 
easier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man  in  that  city.  Accordingly 
the  apostle  held  constant  discussions  (hskiyiTo)^  not  only  with 
the  Jews  and  proselytes  whom  he  found  in  the  Synagogue,' 
but  also  with  anybody  whom  he  could  meet  with  in  the 
Agora.  Here  certain  of  the  Epicureans,  who  were  Atheists, 
and  of  the  Stoics,  who  were  Pantheists,  fell  in  with  him 
from  day  to  day  :*  and  while  some  spoke  of  him  with  utter 
scorn — his  Gospel  being  ^foolishness'  to  them — others  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  setting  forth  certain  demons 
(Authorised  Version,  *  gods')  which  were  foreign  to  their  city. 
By  ^  demons '  these  philosophers  meant  very  much  the  same 
as  the  Mahommedans  mean  by  their  genii ;  their  ideas  about 
them  would  be  very  vague.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  souls  of  the  departed,  sometimes  as  guardian 
angels,  sometimes  as  evil  influences,  sometimes  as  what  we 
call  demi-gods,^ 

*  The  A.  V.  runs  thus :  *  Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews, 
and  with  the  devout  persons  ;*  but  there  ought  to  be  no  comma  after  the  word 
Jews.  The  affidfityoi,  or  devout  proselytes,  went  to  the  synagogue,  where  Paul 
doubtless  discoursed  in  Greek.    See  chap.  1.  §  10. 

'  The  imperfect  tense  is  used  throughout. 

'  No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  9aifjMv  and  ieufxovioy ;  both  were  applied 
to  the  deity,  to  fortune,  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  to  genii  or  demi-gods, 
beings  part  mortal  part  divine  (nrra^h  0cov  tc  koI  Oyrirov)  as  Plato  calls  them 
(St/mp.  p.  202  d,). 
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Idolatry  and  demon-worship   (taking  the   word  in  this 
vague  and  general  sense,  in  which  Socrates  seems  to  have 
used  it)  are  the  two  substitutes  for  the  worship  of  the  living 
God  which  are  to  be  found  amongst  almost  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.    The/e<wA  of  the  African  rain-maker  is  connected 
with  a  sort  of  mysterious  unseen  power,  which  is  supposed 
to  work  upon  a  man's  life  and  possessions.     The  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  hidden  influence  harmonises  all  too  readily 
with  Pantheism,  and  is  not  inconsistent  even  with  Atheism. 
A  man  may  be  a  Positivist  and  yet  a  Spiritualist.     He  may, 
in  profession  at  least,  deny  that  there  is  a  personal  causa 
coMsarumf  and  yet  may  give  way  to  a  superstitious  respect 
for  certain  shadowy  powers,  which  are  to  him  realities,  and 
which  exercise  an  appreciable  influence  on  his  thoughts  and 
ways.     This  arises  fix)m  the  necessity  of  his  nature.     His 
consciousness  announces  to  him  the  reality  of  unseen  and 
immaterial  entities,  though  he  does  not  care  to  proclaim  the 
feet  to  the  world.     If  he  is  highly  civilised  and  scientific,  he 
may  dismiss  these  phantoms  as  creations  of  the  imagination ; 
but  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  barbarous  and  uncultivated  tribe, 
from  which  the  true  idea  of  God  has  apparently  died  out,  he 
will  become  the  prey  of  the  rain- maker,  the  conjuror,  or  the 
witch,  by  whose  arte  his  superstition  will  be  systematically 
developed.    The  fetish  or  object  which  he  regards  with  awe, 
whether  it  be  merely  a  bit  of  rag  or  a  bundle  of  feathers, 
becomes  an  embodiment  of  the  dark  and  terrible  side  of  his 
spiritual  feelings.     The  bright  side,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised towards  God,  may  gradually  have  passed  away.     As 
long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  descends  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  abound, — as  long  as  a  man  has  health,  and  strength, 
and  prosperity, — he  cares  little  about  fetish  or  demon,  and 
still  less  about  God ;  but  when  trouble  comes  he  will  follow 
the  example  of  Jonah's  mariners,  who  *  cried  every  man  unto 
Ids  god,'  and  will  seek  by  magic  or  superstitious  arts  to  avert 
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the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  him,  and  to  propitiate 
the  evil  spirit  whom  he  has  unwittingly  offended.  This  sad 
story  of  human  superstition  is  well  known  to  every  missionary 
who  has  laboured  among  rude  tribes  of  idolaters ;  and  it  may 
help  us  to  understand  the  state  of  things  which  Christianity 
has  had  to  displace  ever  since  its  earliest  promulgation. 

But  to  return  to   St.  Paul's  speech  at  Athens.      '  He 
seemeth/  said  the  sage,  *  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  (i.e. 
foreign)  demons.'^    Accordingly,  impelled  by  curiosity,  they 
gather  round  the  apostle,  and  lead  him  out  of  the  bustling 
Agora  up  the  rock-cut  steps  by  which  one  still  mounts  to  the 
Areopagus.^    There  to  his  male  and  female  audience,  half- 
cynical,  half-interested,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  delivers 
an  address,  which  is  in  itself  a  masterpiece,  reflecting  equal 
credit  on  his  judgment  and  his  learning,  on  his  philosophy 
and  on  his  theology.     It  is  indeed  a  model  after  which  all 
missionary  addresses  ought  to  be  formed,  and  confers  a  lustre 
on  Athens  which  neither  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  the 
statesmanship  of  Pericles,  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  nor  the  art 
of  Phidias  can  surpass.    It  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows : — 
*  Athenians !  ye  appear  to  me  to  be  far  too  much  given  to 
demon-fearing  already;  it  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  sup- 
pose, that  I  have  come  to  set  forth  more  demons  for  your 
acceptance.     My  mission  is  a  very  different  one  ;  for  whilst 
coming  through  your  city,  and  inspecting  the  objects  which 
you  regard  with  reverence,  I  met  with  an  altar  on  which 
was  written, "  To  God  the  Unknown."  Besides  the  demons 
who^i  you  fear,  then,  there  is  evidently  a  being  called  God, 
whom  you  regard  with  reverence,  even  though  you  are  igno- 
rant about  his  true  nature.      Thi%  is  the  Being  whom  I  am 
setting  forth  to  you,'* 

'  The  very  charge  made  against  Socrates  (Xen.  Mem,  1.  1.  2  ;  Plato  Ap.  24  h,\ 
'  The  author  climbed  up  them  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  was  not  a  little 
interested  in  looking  upon  the  remains  of  the  heathen  temples  which  must  hare 
greeted  the  eye  of  the  great  apostle  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
*  YJBrrvf)/i\Km\  compare  the  \Jhmv  9tufAwlwr  KaTayy§\fbs  of  y.  18. 
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Having  thus  with  admirable  tact  awakened  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  and  disabused  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  going  to  encourage  them   in  their  demon-dread,   he 
sought  to  concentrate  their  mind  on  the  word  God — 0  Osos, 
This  word,  whatever  its  original  significance,  had  come  to  be 
used  in  a  very  generic  way.     There  were  *  Gods  many.*     But 
St.  Paul,  while  taking  their  familiar  Vord,  so  defines  it  that 
the  Being  whom  he  designates  by  it  is  at  once  separated  off 
from  all  others.     *The  God  (with  the  definite  article)  who 
made  the  cosmos  and  all  that  is  in  it.  He,  being  by  this  very 
fact  constituted  possessor  and  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth, 
cannot  have  his  Presence  confined  within  the  minute  space 
which  human  hands  are  able  to  compass  round  with  walls 
(and  here  no  doubt  the  speaker  pointed  to  the  buildings  that 
lay  at  his  feet)  neither  can  He  be  ministered  to  [depaircveraC) 
by  hands  of  mortal  man,  as  if  He  had  any  necessities  which 
they  could  relieve — seeing  that  it  is  He  that  is  the  giver 
of  life  in  all  its  aspects  to  all  men.     The  nations  which 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  have  sprung  from  one 
source,  and  have  been  distributed  through  many  ages,  and 
among  various  countries,  by  his  will  and  agency.     And  it  is 
for  them  to  seek  God  J  if  haply  they  may  feel  Him^  and  find 
Him.     And  after  all  He  is  not  far  off  from  any  single  person 
among  us,  for  it  is  through  union  with  Him  that  we  have 
life,  movement,  and  even  bare  existence ;  as  some  of  your 
own  poets'  have  said,  *^For  we  are  his  offspring."     Seeing, 

>  Not 'the  Lord;  as  A.  V. 

*  The  point  is  somewhat  obscured  in  the  A.  V.,  which  reads,  •  They  may  feel 
after  him.'  Thoiverb  if^Ao^cU^  means  to  *  handle '  (1  John  1.  1);  hence,  to  feel  an 
object  in  the  dark.  The  nations  were  intended  to  have  an  impression  of  Ood's 
existence,  though  they  were  in  darkness  as  to  his  real  nature. 

'  The  hymn  to  Jupiter,  written  by  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  which  Menandcr  echoed 
afterwards,  is  so  striking  that  a  further  portion  of  it  may  well  find  a  place  here : — 
'  Thee  it  is  lawful  for  all  mortals  to  address,  for  we  are  thine  ofl&pring,  and  alone 
of  creatures  possess  a  voice,  which  is  the  image  of  reason ;  therefore,  I  will  for  ever 
sing  thee  and  celebrate  thy  power.  All  this  universe  rolling  round  the  earth  obeys 
thee,  and  follows  willingly  at  thy  command.    Such  a  minister  hast  thou  in  thine 
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then,  that  there  is  such  a  relationship  existing  between  God 
and  man,  we  onght  to  know  better  than  to  suppose  that 
Divinity  (to  deiov)  can  be  really  like  a  cleverly  carved  piece 
of  stone  or  metal.  If  these  things  do  not  represent  the 
real  life  of  man,  how  can  they  possibly  represent  Him  from 
whom  that  life  flows  ?' 

Here  we  may  stop,  as  the  rest  of  the  address  does  not 
affect  the  subject  before  us.  The  chief  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  the  idea  which  St.  Paul  gave  of  God  was  not  gathered 
from  his  name,  but  fr^m  certain  facts  which  he  set  forth 
regarding  a  Being  for  whom  that  name  was  on  the  whole  a 
suitable  representative.  St.  Paul  knew  fall  well  that  the 
word  TheoB  did  not  convey  the  whole  truth  about  the  Divine 
Being  to  the  mind  of  his  hearers,  and  that  Zevs  was  still 
further  from  being  a  fair  representative  of  Elohim;  but 
nevertheless  he  made  the  best  use,  under  Divine  guidance, 
of  the  materials  which  were  in  his  hand,  and  confirmed  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  Theoa  who  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  by  reference  to  two  hymns  dedicated  to  Zev^y  who  was 
also  described  as  maker  of  all  things.  He  thus  worked 
roimd  to  the  original  idea  of  Elohim,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  Gospel  teaching  on  one  of  the  noblest  products  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  (or  traditional)  heathen  theology. 

invincible  hands,  the  red-edged  flaming  yivid  thnnderbolt.  0  King  Most  High, 
nothing  is  done  without  thee,  neither  in  heaven  or  earth  nor  in  the  sea, — except 
-what  the  wicked  do  in  their  foolishness.  Thou  makest  order  out  of  disorder,  and 
what  is  worthless  becomes  precious  in  thy  sight.  For  thou  hast  fitted  together 
good  and  evil  into  one,  and  hast  established  one  law  which  exists  for  ever.  But 
the  wicked  fly  from  thy  law,  unhappy  ones,  and  though  they  desire  to  possess  what 
is  good,  yet  they  see  not,  neither  do  they  hear,  the  universal  law  oCGod.  If  they 
would  follow  it  with  understanding  they  might  have  a  good  life ;  but  they  go 
astray,  each  after  his  own  devices,  some  Tainly  striving  after  reputation,  others 
turning  aside  after  gain,  others  after  riotous  living  and  covetousness.  Nay  but,  0 
Zeus,  giver  of  all  things,  who  dwellest  in  dark  clouds  and  rulest  over  the  tliunder, 
deliver  men  from  their  foolishness.  Scatter  it  from  their  souls,  and  grant  them  to 
obtain  wisdom,  for  by  wisdom  thou  dost  rightly  govern  all  things ;  so  that,  being 
honoured,  we  mBy  rightly  repay  thee  with  honour,  singing  thy  works  without 
ceasing,  aa  it  is  right  for  us  o  do/ 
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§  10.  Sometimes  it  is  asked  whether  translators  ought  to 
"use  ioT  false  gods  the  word  which  properly  represents  the  true 
one.  Mr.  Medhurst  and  other  Chinese  missionaries  were 
inclined  to  draw  a  distinction,  and  to  speak  of  the  real  God 
as  Shang-tij  and  of  the  heathen  gods  as  Shin.  The  Hebrew 
original,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  has  given  us  a  precedent 
in  this  matter,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  ahnost  all  other  versions.  Having  once  deter- 
mined what  is  the  title  which  in  the  mind  of  the  people  most 
nearly  represents  the  name  Elohim,  it  would  appear  best  to 
adhere  to  it ;  and  if  it  is  used  ifor  idolatrous  purposes,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  name  of  God  in  almost  every  country 
under  the  sun,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  Elohim.  The  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  waa 
gradually  lowered,  if  not  lost ;  and  it  can  only  be  recovered 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  Him  whom  it 
was  originally  intended  to  represent.  Just  as  we  read  of 
*  false  Christs,'  though  the  name  is  properly  the  title  of  one 
person,  so  may  such  words  as  Zeusy  or  Theos,  or  Slvang-ti  be 
appUed  to  a  host  of  inferior  deities,  without  being  thereby 
disqualified  from  being  used  in  a  higher  sense.  ^ 

§  11.  Although  the  plural  Elohim  is  ordinarily  used  for 
God,  the  singular  form  Eloah  is  found  in  57  passages, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Only  6  times  is 
Eloah  applied  to  any  but  the  true  God. 

The  Aramaic  form  Elah  is  found  37  times  in  Ezra,  once  in 


■  The  origin  of  heathen  names  for  God  is  sometimes  very  curious.  The  Kafir 
and  Hottentot  name,  u-Tixo,  signifies  * -wounded  knee.'  Various  accounts  are 
given  of  its  origin.  Mr.  Appleyard,  in  his  Kafir  Grammar,  says  that  it  was 
originally  applied  to  a  doctor  or  sorcerer,  who  had  received  a  wound  in  the  kneo, 
but  whose  powers  of  healing  were  very  great. 

Among  the  Bechuana  tribes  the  idea  of  God  appears  to  have  almost,  if  not  quite, 
died  out  before  the  missionaries  reached  them.  A  word,  however,  was  borrowed 
from  neighbouring  tribes,  namely,  Mo-Rimo^  which  is  supposed  to  signify  '  the 
Exalted,'  and  to  have  been  used  by  conjurors  and  rain-makers  to  represent  the 
hidden  power  which  they  professed  to  appease. 
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Jeremiah^  and  46  times  in  Daniel.  Of  the  84  passages 
where  it  occurs,  72  refer  to  the  True  God. 

The  more  simple  and  elementary  form  El,  which  is  fre- 
quently adopted  either  alone  or  in  dependence  on  another 
substantive,  to  express  power  or  might,  is  used  of  the 
True  God  in  204  passages,  and  of  others  in  18  passages. 
It  is  found  especially  in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah. 

Here,  then,  there  can  be  little  doubt,'  we  have  the  root 
from  which  Elohim  is  derived,  and  therefore  the  primary 
idea  which  that  majestic  title  is  intended  to  convey.  When 
we  use  the  words,  *  Thine  is  the  power  and  the  kingdom 
and  the  glory,'  we  are  giving  utterance  to  the  true  meaning 
which  a  Hebrew  would  attach  to  the  title  Elohim — the  Being 
who  creates,  sustains,  and  governs  all  things  for  his  own 
righteous  pleasure  and  glory.  The  name  may  not  be  ren- 
dered by  a  fair  equivalent  in  other  languages,  but  the  idea 
originally  connected  with  the  name  is  brought  to  the  surface 
in  a  practical  form  on  almost  every  page  of  Holy  Writ.^ 
Elohim  may  be  called  Dei*«  or  Theos  (i.  e.  the  Dawn'),  or  He 
may  be  called  Ood  (i.e.  the  Good),  but  in  each  case  the 
Revealed  Word  is  needed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  Being 
whom — 

'  The  saint,  the  savage,  and  the  sage, 
Alike  believe,  and  feel,  and  own.* 

The  plural  of  El  is  Elim,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  of 
false  gods  in  Ex.  15.  11 ;   Ps.  29.  1,  89.  6 ;   and  Dan.  11. 

^  Some  scholars  haye  supposed  that  the  name  Boliiiii  properly  means  that  which 
one  swears  by,  but  this  is  a  reversal  of  the  right  philosophical  and  etymological 
order.  It  is  far  more  likoly  that  the  verb  signifying  *  to  take  an  oath '  should  be 
derived  from  the  title  of  God  than  vice  versd. 

«  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  there  is  only  one  book  of  the  Bible  from  which 
the  name  of  Ood  is  missing,  and  in  that  book  (Esther)  his  Providential  Rule  is  set 
forth  in  the  most  remarkable  way. 

•  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  now,  though  it  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties.  Of  the  older  classical  interpretations,  that  which  explains  the 
word  as  the  Disposer  of  human  affairs  is  the  best. 
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36,  in  each  of  which  passages,  however,  the  word  may  be 
rendered  '  mighty  ones.' 

El  is  sometimes  used  in  compound  names,  as  El-Shaddai, 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  *  Almighty  God,'  Beth-el, 

*  the  house  of  God ;'  and  in  other  cases  it  is  used  apparently 
to  add  force  and  sublimity  to  an  idea,  as  when  we  read  of 

*  mountains  of  El,'  i.  e.  '*  mighty  mountains.' 

§  12.  The  titles  of  the  Messiah  contained  in  Is.  9.  6,  have 
been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from  Jewish  and 
Gentile  pens,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  name  El  occurs 
in  the  expression  which  our  translators  have  rendered  *the 
mighty  God.'  In  this  passage  we  read,  ^  His  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counseller.'  These  words  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  in  their  connection  with  one  another  as  a 
parallel  to  Is.  28.  29,  where  the  same  words  in  rather  dif- 
ferent forms  are  rendered,  *  wonderful  in  counsel,'  and 
applied  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  ^  Again,  *  His  name  shall  be 
called  the  Mighty  God.'  In  the  LXX,  Luther's,  and 
other  versions,  we  find  this  title  broken  up  into  two,  and 
translated  *  Mighty,  Hero,'  or  *  Mighty,  Powerful'; 
but  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  in  favour  of  our  ren- 
dering them  God,  the  Mighty,  a  translation  which  tallies 
with  the  Authorised  Version,  and  which  is  most  consistent 
with  Is.  10.  21,  and  Jer.  32. 18,  where  the  title  reappears.  The 
remaining  title.  The  Everlasting  Father,  has  been  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate  the  Father  of  the 
Coming  Age,  and  in  other  versions  the  Father  of 
Eternity;  the  last,  which  is  the  best  rendering,  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  N.  T.,  would  signify  that  the  Messiah  was 

'  The  word  for  tixmderful  is  literally  a  wonder  (see  Is.  29.  14).  The  verb 
related  with  it  is  constantly  used  of  God's  wonderful  works.  Sometimes  it  signifies 
that  which  is  hidden^  or  difficult,  as  in  Gen.  18.  14, '  is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord;'  Jud.  IS.  18,  'Why  askest  thou  my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret  V  Perhaps 
wonderful  wonld  be  a  better  rendering  here,  as  the  cognate  verb  occurs  in  the  next 
Terse,  where  we  read  that  the  angel  did  wondrously. 
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to  be  the  Father,  Spring,  or  Source  of  Everlasting  Life  to 
all  the  world. 

Lastly,  as  He  was  to  be  the  Father  of  Eternity,  so  was  He 
to  be  called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  one  whose  dominion  should 
establish  a  holy  peace  (in  all  the  fulness  of  meaning  of  that 
word')  throughout  the  world. 

§  13.  Shaddai  (^tk'),  rendered  Almighty,  is  a  word  about 
the  meaning  of  which  scholars  have  differed.  Like  Elohim, 
it  is  plural  in  form,  so  as  to  indicate  the  majesty  and  incom- 
prehensibleness  of  the  Being  whom  it  represents,  and  it  is  also 
possessive  in  termination  (lit.  my  Shaddim),  to  signify  that  the 
Being  thus  designated  is  known  in  his  relation  to  man. 

The  LXX  renders  the  word  6e6s^  Kvpio?,  and  TramoKpdrcopy 
God,  Lord,  and  Almighty.  In  five  passages  we  find 
iKavo9f  which  we  might  render  All-sufficient,  and  in  Ex.  6. 
3,  &Vj  He  that  is.  Jerome  adopted  the  word  Omnipotensy 
Almighty,  and  other  versions  have  followed  in  his  track. 

The  title  Shaddai  really  indicates  the  fulness  and  riches 
of  God's  grace,  and  would  remind  the  Hebrew  reader  that 
from  God  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift, — that  He  is 
never  weary  of  pouring  forth  His  mercies  upon  His  people, 
and  that  He  is  more  ready  to  give  than  they  are  to  receive. 
The  word  is  connected  with  a  root  which  signifies  a  hreast, 
and  hence  the  idea  is  similar  to  that  contained  in  our  word 
exuberance.     Accordingly,  some  critics  have  been  inclined 
to  follow  the  Greek  rendering  T/cai/o^,  or  all-sufficient,^ 
but  perhaps  the  expressive  all-bountiful  would  convey  the 
sense  more  exactly.    This  rendering  will  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  passages  in  which 
Shaddai  occurs,  as  they  will  be  found  specially  to  designate 
God  as  a  Bountiful  Giver. 

The  first  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found  is  Gen.  17.  1, 

>  See  chap.  viii. 

<  Compare  the  rendering  ollgenugsaTM  in  the  Berlenburger  Bible. 
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where  we  read  that  ^  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said, 
I  am  El-Shaddai ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect :  And 
I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will 
multiply  tiiee  exceedingly  ....  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
father  of  a  multitude  of  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name 
any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham ; 
for  a  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations  have  I  made  thee. 
And  I  will  make  thee  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  I  will 
make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.' 
The  title  is  next  found  in  Gen.  28.  3,  '  El-Shaddai  bless, 
thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  an  assemblage  of  peoples.' 

The  third  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  is  Gen.  36. 
11,  where  God  said  unto  Jacob,  *  I  am  El-Shaddai :  be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply;  a  nation  and  an  assemblage  of 
nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  king»  shall  come  out  of  thy 
loins '  (compare  Gen.  48.  3). 

The  fourth  passage  is  Gen.  43.  14,  where  Jacob,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  youngest  son  whom 
he  is  about  to  send  into  Egypt,  throws  himself  upon  the 
tender  compassion  of  the  All-Bountiful  God,  and  says  *  El- 
Shaddai  give  you  tender  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may 
send  away  your  other  brother  and  Benjamin.' 

There  is  only  one  other  place  in  Genesis  in  which  this 
remarkable  and  beautiful  name  of  God  is  found,  namely. 
Gen.  49.  25,  where  Jacob  is  blessing  his  son  Joseph,  and 
says,  *  Prom  the  El  of  thy  father,  there  shall  be  help  to  thee ; 
and  with  Shaddai,  there  shall  be  blessings  to  thee,  bless- 
ings of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth 
under,  blessings  of  the  breasts  (here  the  word  shad  is 
used  in  its  original  sense),  and  blessings  of  the  womb.' 

These  passages  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
name  El  sets  forth  the  might  ^  of  God,  the  title  Shaddai 

>  When  w«  read  of  the  Mighty  Oii«  of  iBreuel,  or  the  Mighity  God  of 
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points  to  the  inexhaostible  stores  of  His  Bounty,  and  the 
whole  title  might  well  be  rendered  God  the  All-Boun- 
tiful. 

Passing  by  the  reference  to  this  name  in  Ex.  6.  3,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
Shaddai  is  only  once  again  used  in  composition  with  El, 
namely  in  Ez.  10.  5 ;  without  El  it  is  used  twice  by  Balaam 
(Num.  24.  4,  16),  twice  by  Naomi  (Ruth  1.  20,  21),  twice  in 
the  Psalms  (68.  14,  91.  1),  and  three  times  by  the  prophets 
(Is.  13.  6;  Ez.  1.  24;  Joel  1.  15).  These  are  the  only  places 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  except  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  in  which  we  meet  with  it  thirty-one  times. 

§  14.  The  word  usually  rendered  *  Lord,*  or  *  my  Lord,' 
is  Adonai  (otk)*  This  is  the  possessive  plural  form  of  Adon, 
a  word  which  signifies  Master,  and  which  exactly  answers 
in  its  general  usage  to  the  Greek  Kvpu)9.  Adon  is  sometimes 
rendered  Sir  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  Gen.  43.  20;  Owner,  as 
in  1  Kin.  16.  24;  but  generally  Master,  as  in  Gen.  24.  9. 
The  plural  form  Adonim  and  its  plural  construct  form  Adonei 
are  used  in  the  same  sense ;  but  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
God,  the  form  Adonai,  *  my  Lords,*  is  adopted.  This,  then, 
is  another  instance  both  of  the  *  plural  of  majesty,'  which 
was  noticed  in  the  case  of  Elohim,  and  of  the  possessive  or 
relative  idea,'  which  has  been  observed  as  existing  in  the 
word  Shaddai.     In  the  A.  Y.,  as  in  other  versions,  Adonai  is 

Jacob  or  Israel,  the  word  for  Mighty  is  usually  Ahir  or  Atnr  (THK),  a  word 
marking  strength  and  excellence.  Sometimes  gadol  (/1*lj),  great,  is  used,  e.g.  in 
Deut.  7.  21 ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  Hebrew  name  for  a  Kock  is  us«d  to  set 
forth  the  firmness  of  the  Divine  power :  see  for  examples,  Is.  30.  29.  The  60th 
Psalm  begins  with  the  three  names  Bl,  Bloblm,  Jehorali  (A.  V.  The  Mighty 
Grod,  even  the  Lord). 

>  It  is  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry^ 
that '  the  Hebrew  writers,  one  and  all,  and  with  marvellous  unanimity,  speak  of 
Grod  rdatively  only,  or  as  He  is  related  to  the  immediate  religious  purposes  of  their 
teaching.  The  separate  elements  of  Biblical  Theism  are  complementary  one  to 
another,  only  in  relation  to  the  need  and  the  discipline  of  tlie  liuman  mind, — not 
in  relation  to  its  modes  of  speculative  thought  or  reason/ 
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firequently  rendered  *  my  Lord/  The  title  indicates  the  truth 
that  God  is  the  owner  of  each  member  of  the  human  family, 
and  that  He  consequently  claims  the  unrestricted  obedience 
of  alL 

The  words  which  we  read  in  the  110th  Psalm  and  the  first 
verse  if  literaUy  translated  would  run  thus : — *  Jehovah  said 
unto  my  Master'  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool;^  and  our  Saviour's  comment 
might  fairly  be  rendered,  *If  David  call  him  Master,  how 
is  he  his  Son  ? '  The  mystery  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
the  Seed  of  David  lies  at  the  root  of  these  words,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  passage  from  Isaiah  quoted  in  the  last  section. 
The  Lord  of  all  Power  and  Might  condescended  to  enter 
human  existence,  not  at  its  source  in  the  days  of  Adam,  but 
midway  down  the  stream,  when  many  generations  iad  played 
their  little  part  in  life  and  had  passed  away ;  and  thus  He 
who  was  the  Boot  whence  David  sprang  became  also  his  Off- 
spring;^ hence  it  was  that  the  Psalmist  *in  spirit'  desig- 
nated as  his  Master,  One  who  was  to  be  raised  up  out  of 
his  own  tribe  and  family. 

The  expression  *  the  Lord  God,'  which  first  occurs  in  Gen. 

15.  2,  and  is  constantly  found  in  the  Old  Test.,  especially  in 

the  prophetical  books,  is  literally  Adonai  Jehovah,  i.e.  ^  my 

Lord  Jehovah.' 

# 

When  we  meet  with  the  title  *  Lord  of  Lords,'  as  in  Deut. 
10.  17,  the  words  are  literally  *  master  of  masters,'  i.e. 
Divine  master  of  all  those  who  possess  or  obtain  authority. 

In  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere  there  is  found  that  significant 
title  which  the  apostle  Thomas  gave  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
when  he  had  optical  and  sensible  demonstration  that  He  was 


*  AccordiDg  to  the  present  Masoretic  punctuation  the  word  k  in  the  siDgula^r, 
Adonl  not  Adonai. 

'  Key.  22.  f6.  The  Root  is  often  regarded  in  this  and  other  passages  as  if 
identical  with  the  Branch ;  bat  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
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risen  from  the  dead.  Thus  in  Ps.  36.  23,  the  sacred  writer 
uses  the  double  title  Elohai  and  Adonai,  ^  mj  God  and  my 
Lord;'  and  in  Ps.  38.  15,  we  find  Adonai  Elohai,  ^my  Lord, 
my  God.'  No  criticism,  however  ingenious  and  destructive, 
can  get  rid  of  the  plain  fact  that  when  Thomas  was  assured 
of  Christ's  Risen  Humanity  he  gave  Him  a  title  which 
recognised  his  Deity. 

The  claim  upon  man's  service  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
title  Adonai  is  weU  illustrated  by  Mai.  1.  6,  where  Jehovah 
says,  *  A  son  honoureth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master 
(or  masters) ;  if,  then,  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  ? 
and  if  1  be  a  master  (Adonim^)  where  is  my  reverential  fear  ? ' 
A  passage  such  as  this  puts  theology  in  a  very  practical  form. 
There  may  be  mental  difficulties  which  keep  men  from  hold- 
ing exactly  the  same  theories  with  regard  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son ;  but  the  question  which  God  puts  to  his  people  is 
this,  *  Theory  apart,  what  are  your  dispositions,  and  what  are 
your  actions  ?  Do  you  practically  honour  the  Father  ?  And 
do  you  honour  the  Son  even  as  you  honour  the  Father?' 

§  15.  The  Hebrew  title  rendered  'Most  High'  is  'Elion 
(jv^y),  for  which  the  LXX  usually  has  the  reading  o  tJ^icrrof, 
the  Highest.  The  word  'Ellon,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
this  sacred  use.  It  is  found  in  Gen.  40.  17,  where  we  read  of 
*the  uppermost  basket.'  In  1  Kin.  9.  8,  and  2  Chron.  7. 
21,  it  is  adopted  by  God  Himself  in  speaking  of  the  temple 
*  which  is  high.'  In  2  Kin.  18.  17,  it  is  used  of  the  *  upper 
pool  ;'^  in  2  Chron.  23.  20,  of  the  *  high  gate  ;'  in  chap.  32. 
30,  of  the  *  upper  watercourse ; '  in  Neli.  3.  25,  of  the  '  king's 
high  house ; '  in  Jer.  20.  2,  of  the  'high  gate  of  Benjamin ;' 
and  in  chap.  38.  10,  of  the  *  higher  court.' 

This  title  is  first  applied  to  God  in  the  account  of  Mel- 
chizedek  (Gen.  14.  18-22) ;  it  is  used  by  Balaam,  who  ^  knew 
the  knowledge  of  the  Mo^st  High;'  and  Moses  adopts  it 

>  Some  MS8.  here  read  Adonai. 
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when  be  speaks  of  the  Most  High  dividing  the  earth  among 
the  nations  (Deut.  32.  8;  compare  Acts  17.  26).  It  occurs 
also  several  times  in  the  Psalms,  e.g.  Ps.  18.  13,  *The 
Highest  gave  his  voice;'  Ps.  78.  35,  *They  remembered 
that  God  was  their  Rock  and  the  High  God  their  Eedeemer.* 
In  Ps.  89.  27,  this  title  is  applied  to  the  Messiah : — *  I  will 
make  him  my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.' 
It  is  also  used  of  the  Lord's  exaltation,  ^High  over  all  the 
earth'  (Ps.  97.  9). 

When  we  read  of  the  Most  High  God  in  Micah  6.  6,  the 
Hebrew  Marom  (ono),  lifted  up,  is  used ;  compare  Ps.  99.  2, 
113.  4,  138.  6 ;  and  Is.  57.  15,  where  a  simpler  form  of  the 
same  word  is  rendered  High,  and  applied  to  God. 

§  16.  All  the  titles  by  which  the  living  and  true  God  was 
made  known  to  Israel  have  now  been  brought  under  con- 
sideration with  the  exception  of  one,  namely,  Jehovah  {r\v\''). 
This  name  has  been  preserved  by  our  translators  in  a  few 
passages,  but  the  word  Lobd,  spelt  in  small  capitals,  has 
usually  been  substituted  for  it.  The  LXX  set  a  precedent 
for  this  course  by  almost  invariably  adopting  the  word 
Yiiiiijosj  Lord,  as  a  rendering,  the  only  exception  being 
Prov.  29.  26,  where  SecnroTtjs^  Ruler  or  Master,  is  found. 

The  shorter  form,  Jah,  occurs  in  Ex.  16.  6,  and  17.  16,  in 
each  of  which  passages  our  translators  have  rendered  it 
Lord  ;  it  is  also  found  in  thirty-five  passages  in  the  Psalms, 
the  earliest  instances  being  Ps.  77.  11,  and  89.  8.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  students  that  this  shorter  form  has  special 
reference  to  the  Messiah. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  with  respect  to  the  word  Jehovah,  that 
critics  should  differ  both  as  to  its  pronimciation  and  its  mean- 
ing. The  former,  it  is  true,  is  of  secondary  importance,  and 
arises  from  the  mystery  with  which  the  Jews  have  always 
surrounded  this  sacred  and  (as  they  hold)  incommunicable 
name;    and   we   may   rest    content  with    the    traditional 
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form  of  the  word  until  there  is  stronger  reason  than  appears 
at  present  for  the  substitution  of  Jahveh,  or  of  some  other 
form.  But  putting  this  question  aside,  we  might  certainly 
expect  that  scholars  would  have  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing among  themselves  as  to  the  signification  of  the  name. 
That  they  have  not  done  so  is  owing  probably  rather  to  the 
finiteness  of  the  human  understanding  than  to  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  contained  in  Scripture.* 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about  Elohim,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Jehovah  is  not  a  generic  or  class  name,  but  a 
personal  or  proper  name.  Maimonides  says  that  all  the 
names  of  God  which  occur  in  Scripture  are  derived  from  his 
works  except  one,  and  that  iJs  Jehovah ;  and  this  is  called 
*  the  plain  name,'  because  it  teaches  plainly  and  unequivo- 
cally of  the  substance  of  God.  A  Scotch  divine  has  said, 
*In  the  name  Jehovah  the  Personality  of  the  Supreme  is 
distinctly  expressed.  It  is  everywhere  a  proper  name,  de- 
noting the  Person  of  God,  and  Him  only ;  whence  Elohim 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  common  noun,^  denoting 
usually,  indeed,  but  not  necessarily  or  uniformly,  the 
Supreme.  The  Hebrew  may  say  the  Elohim,  the  true  God, 
in  opposition  to  all  false  Gods;  but  he  never  says  the 
Jehovah,  for  Jehovah  is  the  name  of  the  true  God  only.  He 
says  again  and  again  my  GoA^  but  never  my  Jehovah,  for 
when  he  says  *  my  God '  he  means  Jehovah.  He  speaks  of 
the  Ood  of  Israel,  but  never  of  the  Jehovah  of  Israel^  for  there 
is  no  other  Jehovah.  He  speaks  of  the  living  God,  but  never 
of  the  living  Jehovah,  for  he  cannot  conceive  of  Jehovah  as 
other  than  living.'  * 

*  In  some  foreign  translations  of  the  Bible  the  name  Jehovah  is  rendered  The 
Eternal ;  perhaps  there  is  no  word  which^  on  the  whole,  conveys  the  meaning  of 
the  name  so  well ;  but,  after  all,  the  truth  which  it  represents  is  too  manj-sided 
to  be  rendered  by  any  one  word. 

'  Practically  it  may  do  so,  but  not  theoretically  or  properly ;  see  §  2. 

'  See  Fairbairn*8  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Jehoimh, 
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§  17.  The  meaning,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  etymology ' 
of  this  name,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Ex.  3.  14,  where,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  Moses  as  to  the  name  of  the 
Elohim  who  was  addressing  him,  the  Lord  said  to  Moses, 
*  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.'  * — ^  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ....  Jehovah,  the 
Elohim  of  your  fathers — of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  this  is  my  Name  for  ever, 
and  this  is  my  Memorial  *  unto  all  generations.'  Again,  in 
the  sixth  chapter  (verses  2,  3),  we  read,  ^  I  am  Jehovah,  and 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
by  (the  name  of)  El-Shaddai,  and,  as  regards  my  name, 
Jehovah,  I  was  not  understood  by  them  ;  yet,  verily,  I  have 
established  (or  rather,  taking  the  tense  as  a  prophetic 
future, — I  will  establish)  my  covenant  with  them  to  give 
them  the  land  of  Canaan.'  These  two  passages  taken 
together  elucidate  the  following  points :  first,  that  though 
the  name  Jehovah  was  in  frequent  use  as  the  title  of  the 
Elohim  of  the  Patriarchs,  yet  its  full  significance  was  not 
revealed  to  them ;  secondly,  that  it  was  to  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  God's   covenant  and  promise;    and,  thirdly, 

'  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  the  word ; 
bat  it  may  be  noted  that  the  t;  introduced  into  the  name  is  exactly  paralleled  by  the 
r  in  the  name  of  Ew, 

'  The  words  above  rendered  '  I  am  that  I  am  '  are  almost  unapproachable,  after 
alL  Owing  to  the  yagueness  of  the  Hebrew  tense  (which  is  the  same  in  both  parts 
of  the  sentence)  we  might  render  them  in  various  ways,  but  none  are  better  than 
our  own,  denoting  as  they  do  a  Personal,  Continuous,  Absolute,  Self-determining 
Existence.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  J  am  occurs 
in  several  important  prophetic  passages,  in  which  it  has  generally  been  rendered 
'  ItDiUbe.*  Thus,  in  this  same  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  the  12th  verse,  we  read, 
'  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee  ;*  so  in  Gen.  26.  3,  '  /  xdUI  be  with  thee  and  will 
bless  thee;"  and  in  Gen.  Z\.  3,  '/  will  be  with  thee.'  In  these  and  similar 
passages  we  might  render  the  words  '  I  am  with  thee.*  They  mark  an  eternal, 
unchanging  Presence.  Compare  the  identical  words  used  by  the  Lord  (Jesus 
Christ  ?)  in  Ac  18.  10,  '  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt 
thee.* 

*  Compare  Hos.  12. 5, '  Jehorali  is  his  memorial,*  i.e.  the  name  by  which  his 
sttributes  were  always  to  be  brought  to  mind. 
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that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hnndred  years,  the  true 
import  of  the  name  was  to  be  unfolded  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  Deity  as  a  personal  living  Being,  working  in  behalf 
of  Israel,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the  Fathers. 
Thus  the  sublime  idea  of  an  unchanging,  ever-living  God, 
remaining  faithful  to  his  word  through  many  generations, 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  Israel,  and  that  which  was 
hoped  for,  and  sealed  up  in  the  Name  during  the  Patriarchal 
age,  began  to  work  itself  out  into  a  substantial  reality. 
God's  personal  existence,  the  continuity  of  his  dealings  with 
man,  the  unchangeableness  of  his  promises,  and  the  whole 
revelation  of  his  redeeming  mercy,  gathers  round  the  name 
Jehovah.  ^  Thus  saith  Jehovah,'  not  ^  thus  saith  Elohim,'  is 
generally  the  formal  introduction  to  the  prophetic  messages. 
It  is  as  Jehovah  that  Gk>d  became  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  and 
as  Jehovah  He  saves  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  truth  em- 
bodied in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  is  literally  Jehovah- 
Saviour. 

§  18.  Strange  and  unsatisfactory  efforts  have  lately  been 
made  to  divide  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
diverse  and  even  hostile  theological  parties,  making  their 
records  almost  ?l  farrago  of  fiugments,  written  partly  by  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah,  partly  by  followers  of  Elohim,  compiled 
by  an  Elohiat,  revised  by  a  Jehovist,  retouched  by  an  Elohist, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  We  are  not  bound  to  believe  that 
all  the  parts  of  Genesis  were  originally  written  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,  though  the  book  certainly  bears  the  stamp  of  Mosaic 
authority;  and  if  any  theory  could  be  established  which 
tended  to  show  that  there  were  various  writers,  using  different 
styles,  and  speaking  of  God  under  different  titles,  no  objection 
could  well  be  raised  against  it.  But  more  than  this  is  de- 
manded. Critics,  who  have  little  but  their  self-consciousness 
to  guide  them,  and  gifted  with  undoubted  zeal  and  ingenuity, 
draw  up  complicated  systems  (if  indeed  they  may  be  called 
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systems),  according  to  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  parcelled 
oat  among  various  writers  and  editors ;  but  the  task  of  one 
man  is  hardly  a^jcomplished  before  it  is  replaced  by  something 
still  more  elaborate  and  irrational  attempted  by  another 
hand. 

It  would  surely  be  far  more  profitable  to  enquire  whether 
the  yarious  names  of  God  in  Scripture  are  not  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  advisedly,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  various  aspects 
of  his  character  and  dealings.  Though  it  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  work  to  enter  fully  into  such  an  investigation, 
a  few  points  may  be  observed  which  will  guide  us  as  to  the 
usage  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the  Jews.  Thus,  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  sets  forth  Creation  as  an  act  of  power ; 
hence  Elohim  is  always  used.  The  second  chapter,  which 
properly  begins  at  the  fourth  verse,  brings  Elohim  into  com- 
munion with  man ;  hence  he  is  called  Jehovah  Elohim.  In 
the  third  chapter  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Serpent  avoids 
the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah.  In  the  fourth  chapter  the 
offering  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  made  to  Jehovah,  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  whole  sacrificial  system,  both  imder  the 
Patriarchal  and  the  Levitical  dispensation.  In  many  cases 
the  ofierings  to  Jehovah  are  accompanied  by  the  calling  on 
his  name  (see  Gen.  12.  7,  13.  4) ;  and  probably  from  the 
earliest  days,  or  at  least  the  days  of  Enoch,'  the  Name  of 
Jehovah  was  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  that  hope  for  the 
human  race  which  found  its  expression  in  sacrifice  and  in 
prayer. 

Although  man  had  fallen,  Jehovah  had  not  forsaken  him ; 
His  Spirit  still  strove  with  man  (Gen.  6.  3),  but  the  judicial 
aspect  of  His  nature  had  to  be  exercised  in  punishment,  as 
we  see  from  the  history  of  the  Deluge,  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrha.  In 
Gen  9.  26,  Jehovah  is  called  the  God  of  Shem ;  and  in  14. 22, 

*  See  Oen.  ft./fi.,  and  consult  the  remarks  on  this  passage  in  Chap.  S.  §  11. 
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he  is  identified  by  Abram  with  El-'Elion,  *  the  Most  High 
God/  who  is  *  the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth/ 

In  Gen.  16.  1,  we  are  introduced  to  the  expression  which 
afterwards  became  so  familiar,  *^Ae  Word  o/ Jehovah;'  and 
tliroughout  that  remarkable  chapter  the  name  Elohim  does 
not  occur,  because  it  is  the  name  Jehovah  which  God  adopts 
when  making  his  communications  and  covenants  with  man. 
In  chap.  16.  ^ihe  angel  q/*  Jehovah'  is  spoken  of  for  the  first 
time,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  Jehovah  Himself ;  He 
is  also  described  by  Abraham  as  *  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth' 
(chap.  18.  verse  25). 

The  Patriarchs  are  frequently  represented  as  worshipping 
and  holding  spiritual  communication  with  Jehovah,  who  seems 
to  have  revealed  Himself  in  a  visible  form  as  a  man  to  these 
privileged  children  of  Adam,  whether  through  visions  or 
otherwise  (see  Gen.  18.  1,  2,  28.  13-17,  32.  24-30). 

In  Ex.  24. 10,  we  are  told  of  the  Elders  that '  they  saw  the 
God  of  Israel  .  .  .  and  did  eat  and  drink.'  What  a  mar- 
vellous sight,  and  what  a  mysterious  feast  is  here  recorded ! 
But  this  God  of  Israel  must  have  been  Jehovah,  whom  Jacob 
or  Israel  worshipped,  and  who  was  now  revealing  Himself  to 
fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers. 

Jehovah  is  represented  as  in  constant  communication  with 
Moses ;  and  when  He  threatened  that  He  would  not  go  up 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  with  the  people  because  of  their 
idolatry,  the  law-giver  took  the  tabernacle,  or  sacred  place  of 
meeting  which  already  existed  (for  there  was  worship  from 
the  beginning),  and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  and  *  the 
cloudy  pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  talked  with  Moses.  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend '  (Ex.  33. 
9-1-11.)  Then  it  was  that  Moses  besought  this  august  Being 
to  show  him  His  glory,  and  His  merciful  answer  was  given 
and  the  revelation  made :  *  Jehovah,  the  merciful  and  gracious 
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El,  longsuffering,  and  abounding  in  lovingkindness  and  truth. 
Keeping  lovingkindness  for  thousands,  pardoning  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  bj  no  means  hold 
men  guiltless ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation '  (Ex.  34.  6,  7). 

Here  then  we  have  the  full  meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
and  we  find  that  it  sums  up  all  the  merciful  and  judicial 
a^ects  of  the  Divine  character,  so  that  while  the  title  Elohim 
sets  forth  God's  creative  and  sustaining  Power,  Shaddai  His 
Bounty,  and  'Elion  His  Sublimity,  the  name  Jehovah  sets 
forth  His  essential  and  unswerving  principles  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  and  presents  Him  as  a  Father,  a  Friend, 
and  a  Moral  Governor. 

§  19.  The  title  Jehovah  is  often  found  embodied  in  the  ex- 
pression *the  Lord  of  Hosts '  and  *the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  '; 
the  former  of  which  is  a  translation  of  the  latter.*  The  LXX 
sometimes  retains  Xa^add  (compare  James  5.  4),  and  some- 
times renders  it  o  Kvpi09  T&v  Svt/afxiajPy  and  sometimes  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  or  TraproKparajp,  Almighty.  Occasionally 
the  name  Elohim  is  substituted  for  Jehovah  in  this  connexion, 
as  in  Ps.  80.  7, 14,  19 ;  Am.  6.  27. 

In  Ex.  12.  41,  the  Israelites  are  called  *the  Hosts  of  the 
Lord,'  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  title  above- 
mentioned  signifies  the  captain  or  defender  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel.  Others  regard  the  expression  as  referring  to  God's 
governments  of  the  *  host  of  heaven,'  i.e.  the  stars;  whilst 
others  connect  it  with  the  fact  that  God  is  attended  by  hosts 
of  angels  who  are  ever  ready  to  do  his  pleasure. 

This  title  is  often  used  in  the  minor  prophets,  and  with 
especial  reference  to   God's  majesty,  sometimes  also  with 

'  The  French  translation  (Ofitervald)  has  Ttltemel  des  armres  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  is 
derived  the  questionable  title  *  the  God  of  battles/  Luther  has  Herr  Zehaoih, 
Where  we  read  of '  the  God  of  Forces,'  in  Dan.  11.  38,  a  different  word  is  used, 
which  literally  means  strengih, 
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reference  to  his  care  for  Israel,  as,  for  example,  in  2  Sam.  7. 
26;  Ps.  46.  7,  48.  8;  Zech.  2.  9,  11,  4.  9.  Probably  the 
name  would  indicate  to  a  Jew  that  God  was  a  Being  who 
had  many  material  and  spiritual  agencies  at  his  command, 
and  that  the  universe  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind  were 
not  only  created,  but  also  ordered  and  marshalled  *  by  Him ; 
who  *  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all 
by  their  names  *  (Ps.  147.  4;  compare  Is.  40.  26). 

§  20.  The  name  Jehovali,  again,  is  always  used  in  the 
familiar  expression,  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord.'  This  title,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  specially  belongs  to  the  Mes- 
siah. The  late  Dr.  McCaul,  in  his  Notes  on  Kimchi's  Com- 
mentary on  Zechariah,  briefly  states  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  this  conclusion.  First,  as  to  the  word  Malac  {^KSo), 
he  reminds  us  that  it  simply  signifies  a  messenger,^  leaving 
the  rank  and  nature  of  the  person  so  designated  out  of  the 
question.  Thus  in  Gen.  32.  1,  3,  the  word  is  applied  first  to 
God's  angels,  and,  secondly,  to  Jacob's  messengers. 
Then  as  to  the  full  expi*ession  Malac  Jehovah,  he  opposes  the 
opinion  occasionally  advanced,  that  it  should  be  rendered 
'  the  Angel  Jehovah/  because  in  this  case  it  would  have  a 
definite  article  prefixed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  Adon 
when  applied  to  God ;  moreover,  he  cites  Mai.  3. 1  [my  angel) 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  Jehovah  must  be  taken  as  a  geni- 
tive case,  and  not  in  apposition  with  the  word  angel.' 
Again,  this  learned  Hebraist  opposes  the  translation  adopted 
by  modem  Jews,  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord,'  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally sanctioned  by  the  Authorised  Version,  as  in  Jud.  2. 1. 

>  The  colJocadofi,  as  distinct  from  the  creation,  of  the  heaveDly  bodies,  is  dwelt 
upon  with  great  force  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

•  More  literally,  an  agent  or  worker.  The  word  is  found  in  another  form  in 
Gen.  2.  1,  of  God's  works  ;  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  unbecoming  in  applying 
the  title  to  a  Divine  Being. 

•  The  Hebrew  word  for  *  my  angel*  in  this  passage  is  the  name  of  the  prophet — 
Malachi,  A  connection  can  often  be  traced  between  the  names  of  the  prophets  and 
some  special  point  in  their  mission.    Ezekiel's  name  is  a  notable  case  in  point. 
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The  absence  of  the  article  is  no  guide  here,  because  the 
word  angel  is  tit  regimen^  i.e.  is  limited  or  defined  by  the 
word  which  follows  it ;  and  though  the  second  word  under 
such  circumstances  generally  has  a  definite  article,  yet  this 
would  be  impossible  in  the  present  instance,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  nirr  (Jehovah)  never  in  any  case  receives  one. 
Dr.  McCaul  thus  reaches  the  conclusion  that  ^  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  '  is  the  right  rendering,  and  he  affirms  that  one 
and  the  same  person  is  always  designated  thereby,  as  the 
expression  is  never  used  in  the  plural  number.  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  *  the  angel  of  God '  occasionally  spoken 
of  in  the  singular  number  is  the  same  person  as  ^  the  angel 
of  the  Lord.'  This  he  does  by  comparing  Jud.  6.  20,  21,  and 
also  Jud.  13. 3,  9.  In  Gen.  16.  7-13,  ^  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ' 
is  identified  with  *  the  Lord  '  (Le.  Jehovah)  and  with  EL  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Jud.  6.  11-16,  and  in  Josh.  6.  2.  A 
still  more  remarkable  identification  is  found  in  Zech.  3. 
2,  when  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  not  only  spoken  of  as 
Jehovah  Himself,  but  is  also  represented  as  saying,  *the 
Lord  (Jehovah)  rebuke  thee.'  There  are  very  strong  grounds 
for  supposing  that  this  passage  is  referred  to  by  St.  Jude 
when  he  represents  MicJiael  the  archangel  as  uttering  the 
word  of  rebuke.  Have  we  not  in  it  an  adumbration  of  the 
doctrine  of  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  ?  Else  how 
is  it  that  the  name  which  God  has  specially  reserved  for 
Himself  (Is.  42.  8)  is  transferred  by  the  inspired  prophet  to 
a  second  Person  ? 

But  the  writer  whose  treatise  is  here  referred  to  goes  a 
step  further.  He  refers  to  Gen.  31.  13,  where  Hhe  angel  of 
Jehovah '  says  of  Himself  *  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where 
thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  vowedst  the  vow  unto  me ;' 
and  on  referring  back  to  the  vision  at  Bethel  we  read  that 
this  Being  said,  '  I  am  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham  thy 
Father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac'    Dr.  McCaul  justly  adds, 
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'  Where  the  law  of  Moses  sets  before  us  a  Being  who  says  of 
Himself  that  He  is  the  God  of  Bethel,  and  that  He  is  the 
object  of  Jacob's  worship,  what  else  can  we  conclude  but 
that  He  is  Very  God,  especially  as  the  great  object  of  this 
law  throughout  is  to  enforce  the  unity  of  God?*  A  similar 
inference  may  be  gathered  from  Ex.  3.  4-6. 

The  above  arguments  are  very  interesting,  and  if  they  are 
not  regarded  as  absolutely  conclusive,  yet  they  prove  that  in 
Bome^  cases  there  is  a  remarkable  identification  between 
Jehovah  and  the  Agent  who  carries  into  effect  the  Divine 
purposes.  The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  would  justify 
us  in  adapting  St.  John's  words  thus:  *In  the  beginning 
was  the  Worker  (or  Agent),  and  the  Worker  was  with 
God,  and  the  Worker  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.'*  When  our  Lord  said, '  My  Father  wurketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work,'  this  great  truth  appears  to  have  been  in  his 
mind ;  and  it  almost  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
for  we  read  that  *  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him, 
because  he  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself 
equal  with  God'  (Jo.  6.  17,  18).  The  whole  mission  of 
Christ  was  regarded  and  set  forth  by  Him  as  the  doing  the 
Works  of  God,  so  that  He  was  practically,  what  the  Old 
Testament  indicates  that  He  was  to  be,  the  Angel  or 
Agent  of  Jehovah,  giving  effect  and  embodiment  to  the  will 
of  His   Father.     Moreover,  as  the   Priest  was  the  agent 

*  The  importance  of  making  this  qualification  will  be  seen  at  once  by  pur.vuing 
the  subject  into  the  New  Testament.  The  'Angel  of  the  Lord'  in  Mat.  2.  13,  can- 
not well  be  identified  with  *  the  young  child '  in  the  name  verse.  It  may  be 
noticed,  however,  that  here  (as  in  ver.  19.  chap.  28.  2,  5,  and  elsewhere)  the  wonl 
Angel  hiis  no  definite  article.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  must  look  to  the  context 
to  find  out  whether  an  angel  is  meant,  or  whether  M<?  Angel  or  Agent  of  the  Divine 
Will  is  referred  to.  In  /ech.  1..  12,  there  is  evidently  a  distinction  of  persons 
between  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  the  former  intercedes  with 
the  latter  in  behalf  of  Israel.     i:$ee  also  Jud.  13. 

*  On  '  the  Word  of  the  Lord '  see  chap.  Vt.  \\  1-3. 
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(Authorised  Version,  messenger)  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  under 
the  old  covenant  (Mai.  2.  7),  so  Christ  became  the  True  Priest 
or  Agent  who  should  bring  about  a  more  spiritual  system  of 
worship,  and  a  more  close  union  between  God  and  man. 

§  21.  It  has  been  urged,  with  some  force,  that  the  name 
Jehoyah  ought  to  have  been  adopted  more  generally  in  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  whereas  it  is  confined  to  a  very  few.* 
Putting  aside,  however,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  right  spelling 
of  the  word,  it  maj--  be  observed  that  the  LXX  had  set  an 
example  before  our  Lord's  time  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  depart  from  now.  If  that  version  had  retained  the  word, 
or  had  even  used  one  Greek  word  for  Jehovah  and  another  for 
Adonai,  such  usage  would  doubtless  have  been  retained  in  the 
discourses  and  arguments  of  the  N.  T.  Thus  our  Lord,  in 
quoting  the  1 1 0th  Psalm,  instead  of  saying,  *  The  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord,'  might  have  said,  ^Jehovah  said  unto  Adoni.' 
How  such  a  course  would  have  affected  theological  questions 
it  is  not  easy  to  surmise ;  nor  is  it  needful  to  attempt  any 
conjectures  on  the  subject,  as  the  stubborn  fact  remains 
before  us  that  Adonai  and  Jehovah  are  alike  rendered  Lobd 
in  the  Septuagint,  and  that  the  LXX  usage  has  ruled  the 
adoption  of  the  same  word  in  the  N.  T. 

Supposing  a  Christian  scholar  were  engaged  in  translating 
the  Greek  Testament  into  Hebrew,  he  would  have  to  con- 
sider, each  time  the  word  ^vpios  occurred,  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  context  to  indicate  its  true  Hebrew  repre- 
sentative ;  and  the  same  difficulty  would  arise  in  translating 
the  N.  T.  into  languages  in  which  the  title  Jehovah  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  Old.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  would 
be  a  guide  in  many  passages  :  thus,  wherever  the  expression 

*  The  Spanish  translator  De  Rcyna  preserved  Jebovab  throughout  the  Old 
Te&tament,  and  his  successor,  Valera,  whose  version  is  now  used  in  »Spain,  did  the 
Ranio.  De  Heyoa  defends  the  adoption  of  this  course  in  his  l^reface  at  some 
length.  Calvin  also  uses  the  wonl  Jeborali  in  his  Latin  translation,  and  many 
modern  tranfeUtors  have  done  the  sjime. 
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*  the  angel  of  the  Lord  *  occurs,  we  know  that  the  word 
Lord  represents  Jehovah;  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the 
expression  *the  word  of  the  Lord'  would  be  ari'ived  at,  if 
the  precedent  set  bj  the  Old  Testament  were  followed ;  so 
also  in  the  case  of  the  title  *  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  Wherever, 
on  the  contrary,  the  expression  *  My  Lord '  or  *  Our  Lord ' 
occurs,  we  should  know  that  the  word  Jehovah  would  be  in- 
admissible, and  Adonai  or  Adoni  would  have  to  be  used. 

§  22.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  there  are  several  passages  in  the  0.  T.  referring  to 
Jehovah  which  are  adopted  in  the  N.  T.  as  fulfilled  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  in  Joel  2.  32,  we  read,  *  Whoso- 
ever shall  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall  be  saved ;'  but 
these  words  are  apjjlied  to  *the  Saviour  of  the  world'  in 
Eom.  10.  13.  St.  John  (chap.  12.  41),  after  quoting  a  certain 
passage  from  Isaiah,  which  there  refers  to  Jehovah,  affirms 
that  it  was  a  vision  of  the  Glory  of  Christ  (see  Is.  6.  9,  10). 
In  Is.  40.  3,  the  preparation  of  the  way  of  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of,  but  John  the  Baptist  adopts  the  passage  as  referring  to 
the  preparation  of  the  way  of  the  Messiah.  In  Mai.  3.  1, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  important  identification  of  Jehovah 
with  the  Messiah,  for  we  read,  ^Jehovah,  whom  ye  (profess 
to)  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  angel 
of  the  covenant*  whom  ye  (profess  to)  delight  in.'  This 
identification  exactly  falls  in  with  the  application  to  Christ 
of  many  other  passages  which  refer  to  Jehovah.  Thus,  in 
Bom.  9.  33,  and  1  Pet.  2.  6-8,  Christ  is  described  as  *  a  stone 
of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,'  titles  which  appear  to  be 

'  There  is  some  difficulty  about  this  passage.  It  would  seem  that  the  Old 
CoTenant  is  spoken  o£  Who,  then,  was  its  Angel  ?  Possibly  there  is  a  roferenco 
to  Ex.  23.  20-23,  *  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  wny. 
and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Regard  him  {not  beware 
of  him,  A.  v.),  and  obey  his  Toice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions :  for  My  Name  is  in  him.'  The  coming  of  the  Mes-siah  was  evidently 
to  be  the  manifestation  of  One  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  charge  of  the 
People  of  Israel    See  Mat  as.  37. 
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given  to  Jehovah  in  Is.  8.  13,  14.  Again,  in  Is.  46.  23-25, 
Jehovah  sajs,  *  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow.  Surely,  one 
shall  say,  in  Jehovah  have  I  righteousness  and  strength  ;  in 
Jehovah  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified.'  But  in 
Phil.  2.  9,  we  read  that  God  hath  highly  exalted  Christ 
Jesns,  and  hath  given  him  the  name  which  is  above  every 
name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  (surely 
Jehovah*)  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.'  The  same 
prophetical  passage  is  applied  to  Christ  in  Bom.  14.  10-12, 
where  St.  Paul  cites  it  as  about  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  last 
day,  when  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  further  in  this  subject, 
otherwise  it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  show  how  each 
of  the  names  of  God  finds  its  embodiment  in  Him  who  is 
*  the  only-Begotten  of  the  Father.'  Thus,  as  Elohim,  Christ 
exercised  Divine  power,  and  also  communicated  supernatural 
powers  to  others.  As  Shaddai,  Christ  was  all-sufficient,  pos- 
sessed of  unsearchable  riches,  and  always  ready  to  pour  forth 
his  benefits  on  man.  As  *Elion,  Christ  was  exalted  in  moral 
and  spiritual  nature,  and  also,  as  to  position,  made  higher 
than  the  heavens.  Lastly,  as  Jehovah,  Christ  is  '  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,'  ready  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most, in  close  communion  with  his  people,  fulfilling  all  the 
divine  promises,  and  appointed  to  be  *  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.'  *  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty '  (Rev.  1.  8). 

*  This  title  in  its  abbreviated  form  is  embodied  in  the  name,  Jesus,  i.e.  Ji'hovah- 
Saviour. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   NAMES   OF   MAN. 

J  1.  Tho  incongruities  of  human  nature  illustrated  by  the  Hehrcvr 
names  of  man. — §  2.  Meaning  and  usai^e  of  the  word  Adam. — §  3.  The 
title  '  Son  of  Man.*—  §  4.  The  visions  of  glorified  human  nature  in  Ezeki«*l 
and  Daniel. — §  6.  The  promise  of  a  human  Seed  from  on  High  made  to 
David. — §  6.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  tho  word  Zsb. — §  7.  Various 
ways  in  which  it  is  used. — %  8.  The  apple  of  the  eye. — §  9.  General 
usage  of  the  word  Snoflb.— §  10.  Examination  of  various  pas^sageH  in 
which  it  occurs. — §  11.  Its  probable  etymology. — §  12.  Why  it  is  not 
applied  to  the  Messiah. — §  13.  Meaning  and  usiige  of  the  word  Oever.— 
§  14.  Instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Poetical  and  Prophetical  Books. 
— §  15.  Words  cognate  with  Ckiver. — §  16.  Repbalm  and  Vepbilim. 

§  !•  If  it  is  strange  that  man,  gifted  though  he  is  with  great 
intelligence,  should  yet  need  a  revelation  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  his  Maker ;  still  more  surprising  is  it  that  he  should 
have  to  learn  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  the  story  of  his 
own  origin  and  destiny.  We  know  by  our  natural  instincts 
neither  whence  we  come,  nor  whither  we  are  going.  But  the 
Book  which  unfolds  to  us  the  manifold  aspects  of  the  Divine 
existence  has  not  failed  to  supply  this  further  lack ;  it 
famishes  us  with  a  number  of  vivid  scenes  from  human  life, 
tracing  it  from  its  dawn  in  Paradise  to  its  final  and  sublime 
reconstitution  in  the  Great  Day  of  '  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God.'  These  pictures  set  forth  the  ways  of  man 
both  in  his  relationship  with  God  and  in  his  domestic, 
social,  and  national  capacities ;  and  they  are  perpetually 
bringing  into  prominence  the  extraordinary  anomalies  which 
exist  in  his  dispositions,  aims,  or  actions.  In  consonance 
with  our  every-day  experience,  the  Divine  Artist,  in  pour- 
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ti*aying  human  nature,  has  depicted  a  series  of  incongruities 
which  illustrate  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of 
man,  his  nearness  to  God,  and  his  fellowship  with  the  dust. 

The  yery  names  of  man  used  by  the  Hebrew  writers  indi- 
cate the  anomalies  of  his  condition,  for  the  principal  words 
which  are  used  represent  him  in  four  apparently  inconsistent 
aspects  : — as  Adam,  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  as  Ish,  he  is 
endued  with  immaterial  and  personal  existence;  as  Enosh, 
he  is  weak  or  incurable ;  and  as  Gever,  he  is  mighty  and 
noble. 

$  2.  Beginning  the  discussion  of  these  names  with  the  word 
Adam  (dik),  it  is  noticeable  the  root  signifies  to  be  red  or 
ruddy,  and  is  the  ordinary  word  used  for  that  purpose.  It 
designates  Esau's  red  lentil  pottage,  and  gives  him  his 
name,  £dom  (Gen.  25.  30).  It  is  used  of  the  rams'  skins 
dyed  red  in  Ex.  26.  5,  28.  14,  36.  7,  23,  38.  19,  and  39.  34. 
It  marks  the  colour  of  the  red  heifer  in  Num.  19.  2,  and  of 
the  red  horses  in  Zech.  1.  8,  and  8.  2.  It  is  the  word  used 
of  the  sardius  stone  or  ruby  in  Ex.  28.  17,  39.  10,  and 
Ez.  28.  13  ;  and  of  the  ruddy  tint  of  the  flesh  of  the  human 
being  in  Gen.  26.  25 ;  1  Sam.  18.  12,  17.  42,  and  Cant.  6.  10. 
In  2  Kin.  3.  22,  it  is  applied  to  the  water  which  was  as  red 
as  blood;  and  in  Is.  83.  2,  to  the  red  garments  which  He 
wore  who  came  from  Edom.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice 
that  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  blood  (Dam)  is  mani- 
festly connected  with  the  same  root,  and  is  perhaps  its  real 
origin.  Thus  the  relationship  between  man  and  blood  is 
shown  even  in  the  very  name.* 

Another  form  which  the  word  takes  is  Adamah,  the  earth 
or  soil,  which  may  have  received  its  name  from  its  reddish 
tint.  We  here  see  why  the  first  man  was  called  Adam,  and 
why  the  human  race  is  generally  called  by  the  same  name 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1  See  Gen.  9.  6. 
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We  read,  in  Gen.  2.  7,  that  nhe  Lord  God  formed  man 
(Adam)  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  (Adamah).'  Man  was 
moulded  by  the  plastic  art  of  Jehovah  out  of  the  very 
materials  of  which  earth  itself  is  composed.  He  is  earth- 
bom,  and  hence  called  Adam.^  His  physical  framework  is 
in  close  alliance  with  all  material  nature ;  from  the  dust  it 
draws  its  sustenance,  and  to  the  dust  it  must  return.* 

The  usual  rendering  of  the  word  Adam  in  the  LXX  is 
av6p(M)iro9^  a  human  being,  which  occurs  as  its  substitute  in 
411  passages ;  ainfjp^  a  man,  is  found  only  18  times,  of  which 
15  are  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  in  Prov.  20.  24,  ffurjro?, 
mortal,  is  used;  in  the  Book  of  Job,  ^poros,  mortal,  is 
adopted  4  times ;  and  in  Jeremiah  32.  20,  we  find  yrjycvrj^y 
earth-born,  which  is  the  closest  translation  of  any. 

§  3.  The  word  Adam  is  used  throughout  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  to  signify  human  nature  or  the  human  race 
generally,  as  contrasted  with  God  above,  or  with  the  brute 
creation  below.  Thus  it  is  used  with  great  fitness  in  Ex.  33. 
20,  *  There  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live,'  and  in  Mai.  3.  8, 
*  Will  a  man  rob  God?  '  It  is  the  word  ordinarily  used  in 
the  expression  '  children  of  men '  (e.g.  in  Gen.  11.  5 ;  Ps.  11.  4, 
12.  1,  14.  2).  It  is  also  found  in  the  title  'son  of  man,' 
which  occurs  67  times  in  Ezokiel  and  once  in  Daniel  (8. 
17),  where  it  may  have  been  intended  to  indicate  that  the 
heavenly  visions  vouchsafed  to  these  prophets  were  set  forth 
through  an  earthly  medium ;  compare  also  Ps.  8.  4,  Job  26. 
6,  36. 8,  and  some  other  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs 
in  which  the  expression  is  used.   In  all  such  passages  special 

*  It  may  also  perhaps  be  inferrt*d  that  primjeval  man  was  of  a  ruddy  colour. 
Ltinci's  translation  of  thu  word  Adam  was  //  Roasicante. 

*  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  when  the  word  Adam  should  be  regarded  as 
a  proper  name,  and  when  as  a  generic  title.  In  Job  31.  33,  we  read  of  a  man 
hiding  his  transgression  as  Adam,  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  story  of  the  fall  ; 
but  in  IIos.  6.  7,  where  the  same  form  is  found,  our  translators  have  put  into  the 
text  *  they  like  vien  have  transgressed  the  covenant/  and  have  banished  the  nam© 
Adam  to  the  margin. 
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stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  tLat  the  person  thus  designated 
is  a  child  of  Adam  by  descent,  one  of  the  great  family  of 
man,  with  a  body  framed  of  earthy  material.  In  this 
sense  would  the  expression  be  understood  by  all  Jews  ;  and 
doubtless  oar  Lord  frequently  used  it  with  respect  to  Him- 
self in  order  to  teach  His  disciples  that  though  He  *  came 
down  from  heaven,'  and  was  *  sent  from  God,'  yet  He  was  in 
very  deed  and  truth  a  man.  Hence  it  is  that  He  adopts  the 
title  just  at  the  very  points  at  which  it  was  needful  that  this 
belief  should  be  kept  clearly  in  the  mind  of  His  hearers,  viz. 
when  speaking  of  His  incarnation.  His  mission.  His  death, 
His  resurrection,  His  ascension,  and  His  second  coming.^ 

§  4.  A  few  passages  in  which  the  word  Adam  is  used  for 
man  deserve  to  be  specially  pointed  out.  In  Dan.  10.  16, 
18,  we  read  of  *  one  like  the  similitude  or  appearance  of  a 
man ' — liht  an  Adam,  and  yet  not  an  Adam,  because  not  yet 
incarnate.  In  Ezekiel  1.  5,  8,  10,  and  10.  8, 14,  we  meet  with 
a  description  of  living  creatures  with  'the  likeness  of  a 
man,'  with  'the  hands  of  a  man,'  and  with  'the  face  of  a 
man ;'  and  '  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness 
as  of  the  appearance  of  a  m  an  above  upon  it ;'  and  this  we 
are  told  was  '  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  '  (Ez.  1.  26,  28 ;  see  also  chaps.  3.  23,  and  10.  4). 
It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Being  whom  Ezekiel  thus  saw  in 
his  vision  was  represented  in  human  form  but  clothed  with 
Divine  attributes — not  yet '  a  son  of  Adam,'  but  '  One  like  a 
son  of  Adam' — One  whose  glory  imqhi  be  manifested  in 
human  nature  if  He  chose  to  take  up  His  abode  in  an 
earthly  tabernacle. 

>  It  is  sometimes  asked,  How  can  a  Person  be  at  the  same  time  God  and  the  Son 
of  God?  The  answer  partly  lies  in  the  piirallel  question,  How  can  a  Person  be 
at  the  same  time  Man  and  the  Son  of  Man?  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  any  in- 
dividual man,  but  was  a  partaker  of  human  nature;  and  this  was  what  He 
signified  by  the  title  *Son  of  Man/  Similarly,  by  the  title  'Son  of  God*  He 
taught  that  He  was  a  partaker  of  Deity. 
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These  remarkable  passages  teach  us  that  human  nature  is 
intended  to  occupy  a  very  high  position  in  the  scale  of 
Creation,  and  that  man  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable 
of  becoming  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High.  They 
also  naturally  prepare  our  minds  for  the  truth  set  forth  by 
the  Evangelist  St.  John,  who  thus  wrote  of  Christ: — *  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  (or  tabernacled)  among  us 
(and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father),  full  of  grace  and  ti'uth.'  What  Ezekiel  saw 
in  vision  John  saw  in  reality ;  his  eyes  looked  upon  and  his 
hands  handled  the  Word  of  Life. 

§  5.  An  observation  or  two  may  be  permitted  on  two  other 
passages  which  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  students. 
In  2  Sam.  7.,  there  is  recorded  first,  the  promise  of  God  to 
keep  an  unfailing  covenant  with  the  seed  of  David,  whose 
throne  should  be  established  for  ever ;  and  secondly,  David's 
expression  of  thankfulness  on  account  of  this  promise.  In 
the  opening  of  his  song  of  praise  he  says,  *  Who  am  I,  0 
Lord  God  ?  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto  ?  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  thy  sight, 
O  Lord  God ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  also  of  thy  servant's 
house  for  a  great  while  to  come.  And  is  this  the  manner 
of  man,  0  Lord  God?'  (2  Sam.  7.  18,  19).  The  parallel 
passage  (1  Chron.  17.  17)  runs  thus:  *  For  thou  hast  also 
spoken  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come,  and 
hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high 
degree.'  The  word  translated  *  manner'  in  the  one  passage 
and  *  estate'  in  the  other,  is  torah,  which  is  generally 
rendered  'law.'  The  first  passage  might  be  rendered,  'And 
this  is  the  law  (or  order)  of  the  man,'  and  the  second 
'  Thou  hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  law  (or  order)  of 
the  man  from  on  high.'  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  was  not 
only  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed,  but  also  the  Seed  of  David,  who 
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shonld  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  as  Abraham  rejoiced  to 
behold  the  day  of  Christ,  so  David  received  with  thankful- 
ness the  Divine  assurance  that  from  his  family  the  promised 
Deliverer  should  come  forth,  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel. 

Sorae  versions  have  rendered  these  passages  so  as  to  bring 
out  more  distinctly  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  which  seems 
to  be  implied.  Thus,  in  Luther's  version  of  2  Sam.  7.  19,  we 
read,  *That  is  a  way  of  a  man,  who  is  God  the  Lord;'* 
whilst  his  rendering  of  1  Chron.  17. 17,  is,  *  Thou  hast  looked 
upon  me  after  the  order  (or  form)  of  a  man  who  is  the  Lord 
God  on  High.'*  The  words  are  grammatically  capable  of  this 
rendering ;  but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  context, 
and  also  with  the  structure  of  the  passage,  to  regard  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  as  in  the  vocative  case,  in  accordance 
with  the  rendering  given  by  our  translators. 

§  6.  The  second  name  for  man  which  is  to  be  considered 
is  Ish  (b^k).  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  doubtful. 
It  is  often  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Anash  or  Enosh  (on 
which  see  below) ;  and  this  theory  receives  a  certain  amount 
of  confirmation  fi-om  the  fact  that  the  plural  of  the  latter 
word  has  almost  always  been  used  instead  of  the  proper 
plural  of  Ish.  Others  incline  to  the  supposition  that  the 
word  may  bear  some  relationship  to  the  verb — if  it  may  be 
called  a  verb — Yesh  (c^),  a  root  similar  to  the  Latin  esse^ 
and  to  the  English  is.  Others  again  connect  it  with  the 
word  Ashash,  to  found  or  make  firm;  or  with  the  kindred 
form,  Asliah. 

The  first  passage  where  the  word  occurs  is  Gen.  2.  23, — 
*  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  from  my  bone,  and  flesh  from 
my  flesh;  she  shall  be  called  woman  (Ishah),  because  she 

*  Das  ipt  eine  Weise  eines  MenBchen,  der  Gott  der  Ilerr  ist. 

*  Da  hast  ADgeseben  mich  als  in  der  Gestalt  eines  Menscbcn,  der  in  der  Hohe 
Gutt  der  Herr  ist. 
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was  taken  out  of  man  (Ish).'  Although  great  names  may  be 
cited  to  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for 
departing  from  the  implied  derivation  of  Ishah  from  Ish.^ 
We  may,  perhaps,  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  the  word 
Ish,  being  first  used  by  man  of  himself  in  contradistinction 
to  a  second  being  of  his  own  kind,  and  springing  from  him, 
must  represent  some  personal  feeling  of  a  kind  to  which 
Adam  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  This  thought  may 
incline  us  to  take  the  second  of  the  derivations  proposed 
above.  Instead  of  being  isolated  and  without  a  fellow, 
having  God  far  above  him,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  below 
bim,  Adam  found  that  he  had  a  companion  of  a  nature 
congenial  to  his  own,  *  a  help,'  as  Scripture  says,  *  meet  for 
him ;  *  there  was  an  J  and  a  TAou,  a  personal  relationship 
between  two  %elve%  or  eodstences^  an  Ish  and  an  Ishah,  the  one 
springing  from  the  other,  and  reflecting  the  other's  nature, 
— the  same,  yet  different. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Ish  its  usage 
is  very  plain,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  LXX 
lenders  it  by  ainjp  in  about  1083  passages,  and  by  avdptoiroB 
only  450  times.  Ish  is  rightly  translated  a  man  as  con- 
trasted with  a  woman;  a  husband^  as  contrasted  with  a 
wife  ;  a  master  as  contrasted  with  a  servant ;  a  great  and 
mighty  man  as  contrasted  with  a  poor  and  lowly  one. 

Ish  is  ofben  used  with  qualifying  nouns,  as  in  Ex.  4. 10,  >  a 
man  of  words.*  It  sometimes  implies  greatness  or  emi- 
nence, and  is  thrown  into  contrast  with  Adam.  Thus,  in 
Ps.  49.  2,  the  words  *  low  and  high '  are  literally  *  children  of 
Adam  and  children  of  Ish ; '  Ps.  62.  9,  ^  men  of  low  degree 
(children  of  Adam)    are   vanity,  and  men   of  high   degree 

^  The  Vulgate  koeps  up  the  relationship  between  Zsb  and  Zsbali  by  rendering 
them  Vir  anilVtrairo.  Our  word  woman  is  contracted  from  wife-man,  i.e.  weaving- 
ftuin,  according  to  some  etymologists. 

>  The  word  itself  appears  in  Hod.  2.  16,  'Thou  shalt  call  me  Zsbi/  that  is,  My 
Husband. 
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(ehildren  of  Uh)  are  a  lie  ^;  so  also  in  Is.  8.  9,  where  we  read, 
'  the  mean  man  boweth  down,  and  the  great  man  humUeth 
himself/  the  literal  rendering  would  be  Hhe  Adam  boweth 
down,  and  the  Iih  hnmbleth  himself.'  Compare  also  Is.  6. 15, 
and  8L  8. 

§  7.  The  word  Ish  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  each  or 
ererj  one,  e.g.  Joel  8. 7,  ^  Thej  shall  march  every  one  on  his 
ways.'  It  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  idiom, 'a  man  to  his  brother,' 
which  signifies,  ^  one  to  another,'  as  it  is  rendered  in  Ex.  S6. 
20 ;  Ezek.  L  11,  &c.,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  wings 
of  the  living  creature  touching  each  other.  The  feminine 
form,  Iihah,  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Thus  we  read 
in  Ex.  86.  3,  '  The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together, 
one  to  another ; '  literally,  '  a  woman  to  her  sister .*  Probably 
the  much  disputed  passage.  Lev.  18.  18,  which  is  so  fire- 
quently  discussed  in  relation  to  the  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  may  be  rendered  in  accordance  with  this  idio- 
matic form  of  expression.  If  so,  there  is  no  special  refer- 
ence to  a  sistetf  but  there  is  simply  a  law  against  bigamy  or 
polygamy. 

Where  we  read  in  Ex.  15.  3,  that  ^  the  Lord  is  a  man  of 
war,'  the  word  Ish  is  used.  The  passage  does  not  mean  that 
He  is  a  human  being — this  would  have  involved  the  use  of 
the  word  Adam,  but  simply  means  that  He  is  a  Being  who 
can  enter  into  combat  with  his  adversaries  and  overcome 
them.  Again,  when  the  inspired  writer  tells  us  in  Josh.  6. 
13,  that  ^a  man  stood  over  against '  Joshua,  he  does  not  use 
the  word  Adam,  but  Iih,  which  both  here  and  elsewhere  can  be 
rendered  Person  or  Being.  Compare  also  Dan.  9.  21,  10. 
5,  18.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  1.  8,  &c.,  where  the  word  is  applied  to 
Beings,  who  presented  themselves  in  vision  to  the  eye  of  the 
prophet,  without  necessarily  being  partakers  of  human 
nature. 

The  word  is  constantly  used  in  such  compound  expressions 
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as  ^Man  of  Israel,'  *Man  of  God,'  ^Man  of  nnderstaiiding,' 
and  *  Man  of  Sorrows/ 

§  8.  There  is  a  Diminutive  formed  from  the  word  Ish, 
namely  Ishon  (p^^K)  which  signifies  the  apple  or  pupil 
of  the  eye,  literally  the  *  little  man '  which  any  one  may  see 
reflected  in  another  person's  eye.*    It  occurs  in  Deut.  82. 10 : 

*  He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;'  and  in  Prov.  7.  2, 
^Keep  my  law  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye.'*  In  Lam.  2. 
18,  the  figure  is  slightly  different,  the  expression  being 
literally  'the  daughter  of  the  eye;'  and  in  Ps.  17.  8,  the 
two  are  combined,  so  that  the  literal  rendering  would  be 

*  keep  me  as  the  little  man,  the  daughter  of  the  eye.'  In 
Zech.  2.  8,  a  different  word  is  used  for  the  pupil,  representing 
the  hole  or  gate  of  the  eye  rather  than  that  which  is  re- 
flected on  it. 

A  verb  has  been  derived  from  the  word  Ish,  and  is  used  in 
the  expression,  *  shew  yourselves  men,'  answering  well  to  the 
Greek  avSpi^eaSe.  Compare  the  English  phrase  *  to  be  un- 
manned.' 

§  9.  The  third  word  for  Man  is  Enosh  (cn^K)  which  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  point  to  man's  insignificance  or  inferiority.  This 
word,  like;  Ish,  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  its  surroundings 
for  its  meaning,  and  often  answers  to  our  English  word 

*  person,'  by  which  it  has  been  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  in  Judges  9.  4,  and  Zeph.  8.  4.  It  is  used  in  a  most 
indefinite  way  in  the  plural  number ;  there  it  represents  the 
men  of  a  certain  city  or  country,  and  the  servants  or  men 
of  a  household,  and  is  frequently  found  with  qualifying 
nouns,  where  the  stress  is  laid  not  on  the  fact  of  their  being 
meny  but  on  their  possessing  certain  qualifications.     Thus  it 

'  This  figure  has  foond  its  way  into  other  languages.  See  Ghesenius'  Thesaurus 
on  the  word. 

*  In  the  9th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  rendered  black  (the  idea  being 
borrowed  from  the  darkness  of  the  pupil)  and  applied  to  night. 
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occurs  in  (Jen.  6.  4,  in  the  expression  *men  of  renown'; 
compare  *  men  of  strength '  (Is.  6.  22),  '  m  en  of  stature  *  (Is. 
46.  14),  *  angry  fellow'  (Jud.  18.  25).  In  these  and  similar 
cases  the  word  is  regarded  as  a  plural  of  Isli. 

This  is  the  word  used  in  the  18th  and  19  th  chapters  of 
Grenesis  to  designate  the  three  Beings  who  came  to  Abraham, 
and  the  two  who  came  to  Lot  at  Sodom.  If  the  word  Adam 
had  been  used  in  these  chapters  we  might  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Beings  referred  to  were  men ;  but 
the  indefinite  plural  of  the  word  Enosh  being  used,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  gather  their  real  nature  from  the  context;  and' 
that  teaches  us  that  two  of  them  were  messengers  from 
another  world,  whilst  the  third  was  the  Lord  Himself. 

In  poetry  Enosh  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  Adam.  Thus, 
'  The  lofby  looks  of  man  (Adam)  shall  be  humbled,  and  the 
haughtiness  of  men  (Enosh)  shaU  be  bowed  down  '  (Is.  2. 11 ; 
compare  verse  17) ;  *I  will  make  a  man  (Enosh)  more  pre- 
cious than  fine  gold;  even  a  man  (Adam)  than  the  golden 
wedge  of  Ophir'  (Is.  13.  12).  It  is  occasionally  introduced 
as  a  parallel  with  Ben-Adam,  ^  the  son  of  man ' ;  thus,  '  How 
much  less  man  (  Enosh)  that  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man 
(Ben-Adam)  which  is  a  worm '  (Job.  26.  6) ;  ^  What  is  man 
(Enosh)  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man, 
(Ben-Adam)  that  thou  visitest  him  V  (Ps.  8.  4) ;  ^  What  is 
man  (Enosh),  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him?  or  the 
son  of  man  (Ben-Adam),  that  thou  makest  account  of  him?' 
(Ps.  144.  8) ;  '  Thou  tumest  man  (Enosh)  to  destruction ;  and 
sayest,  Eetum;  ye  children  of  men '  (Benai-Adam,  Ps.  90.  3). 
In  these  passages  it  will  be  noted  that  the  insigmficance  of 
man  is  especially  in  the  writer's  mind.  In  Job  4.  17,  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  mortal  man:  ^  Shall  mortal 
man  (Enosh)  be  more  just  than  God?  Shall  a  man  (Oever) 
be  more  pure  than  his  maker  ?'  Here  the  word  Oever  must 
be  used  with  a  tinge  of  irony,  as  in  Job  10.  5,  ^  Are  thy  days 

o  2 
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as  the  days  of  man  (Enosh)  9  are  thj  years  as  man's  (Gever) 
days  ? ' 

Other  passages  where  the  insignificance  of  man  is  specially 
brought  out  by  the  use  of  Enoih  are  as  follows : — 

Job       7.  17,  *  What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him  7  and  that 

thou  shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon  him  7' 
Job       9.    2,  *  How  should  man  be  just  before  God?  * 
Job     16.  14,  '  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean?  and  he  that  is 

bom  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  * 
Job     25.    4,  '  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God  7  or  how  can 

he  be  dean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  7  * 
Ps.        9.  20,  '  Put  them  in  fear,  O  Lord,  that  the  nations  may  know 

themselves  to  be  but  men.' 
Ps.     108.  15,  '  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass.' 
Dan.     2.  43, '  Whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay,  they 

shall  mingle  themselyes  with  the  seed  of  men.' 

In  Dan.  4.  16,  we  find  the  word  wbere  we  should  hardly 
expect  it,  because  it  evidently  points  to  human  nature  in 
opposition  to  brute  nature,  so  that  we  should  have  looked  for 
either  Adam  or  Ish.  But  the  whole  passage  is  intended  to  be 
a  rebuke  to  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  pride,  and  accordingly 
the  order  is  given,  ^  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from  that  of  a 
mortal  man,  and  let  a  beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him;' 
the  insignificant  word  for  ^  man '  being  used,  and  the  higher 
word  for  *  beast'  or  animal  (n^n). 

Enosh  is  used  where  man  is  brought  into  direct  contrast 
with  his  Maker  in  the  following  passages : — 

Job  10.    4,  *  Hast  thou  (0  God)  eyes  of  flesh  ?  or  seest  thou  as  man 

seeth?' 
Job  33.  12,  *  I  will  answer  thee,  that  Grod  is  greater  than  man.' 
Is.       7.  13,  *  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  but  will  ye 

weary  my  God  also  ? ' 
Is.    29.  13,  *  Their  fear  toward  me  (God)  is  taught  by  the  precept  of 

men.' 
Is.    61.    7, '  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  know  righteousness,  the  people 

in  whose  heart  is  my  law :  fear  ye  not  the  repioach  of 

men.' 
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Is.    61.  12,  *•  Who  art  thou  that  thou  ahouldest  be  afraid  of  a  man 

that  shall  die,  and  of  the  son  of  man  which  shall  be 
made  as  grass ;  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  maker.^ 

§  10.  A  few  other  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  may 
be  noticed.  In  Is.  8.  1,  we  read  of  ^  a  man's  pen/  where  the 
word  Enosh  may  be  used  to  denote  the  feebleness  of  the  in- 
stroment  by  means  of  which  the  Divine  message  is  conveyed, 
the  treasure  being  in  earthen  vessels. 

In  the  same  prophecy  (chap.  66.  24)  it  is  written,  ^  They 
shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that 
have  transgressed  against  me.'  Here  we  may  be  led  from 
the  use  of  the  word  Enosh  to  observe  the  folly  which  prompted 
such  insignificant  beings  to  oppose  themselves  to  their  Maker; 
and  we  may  perhaps  further  gather  that  those  that  shall 
sufiPer  the  wrath  of  God  hereafter  will  be  degraded  below  the 
level  of  true  humanity ;  they  will  not  be  known  as  sons  of 
Adam  but  as  heirs  of  wretchedness. 

In  Ez.  24.  17,  the  prophet  is  forbidden  to  mourn  or  to  eat 
^  the  bread  of  men.'  Here  the  Rabbinical  commentators  in- 
cline to  take  the  word  men  as  signifying  other  men,  accord- 
ing to  an  ordinary  Hebrew  idiom,  and  they  refer  to  the  custom 
of  the  food  of  the  mourner  being  supplied  by  a  neighbour. 
Others  read  it  *the  bread  of  husbands,'  i.e.  of  widowed 
husbands,  and  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Ruth  1.  11,  and  per- 
haps in  Jer.  20.  6  (in  each  of  which  passages  Enosh  occurs) 
gives  some  slight  ground  for  this  view.  Others  again 
consider  the  word  Enosh  here  signifies  incurable  or 
miserable. 

The  Authorised  Version  rendering  of  the  word  in  1  Sam.  2. 
38,  *  in  the  flower  of  their  age,'  is  hardly  justified  by  other  pas- 
sages, and  might  well  be  replaced  by  a  more  literal  translation 
without  departing  from  English  idiom ;  it  has  the  sanction, 
however,  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Luther.  In  1  Sam.  4.  9,  it  is 
strange  to  find  Enosh  in  the  phrase,  ^  quit  you  like  men,'  but 
it  may  be  here  taken  as  the  plural  of  Ish. 
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§  11,  When  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  etymology  and 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  we  find  it  intimately  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  root  anash.  It  is  true,  as  observed  above, 
that  when  Enosh  is  found  in  the  plural  (^  men ')  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  plural  form  of  Ish,  but  the  word  in  the  singular 
number  yet  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  and  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  for  connecting  it  with  the  root  above- 
named. 

The  word  anash  occurs  (usually  in  the  form  anush)  in  the 
foUowing  passages  only :- 

2  Sam.  12.  15,  David's  child  was  *very  sick/ 

Job       84.    6,  '  My  wound  is  incurable.* 

Psabn    69.  20,  '  I  am  full  of  heaviness.* 

Isaiah    17.  11,  'Desperate  sorrow.' 

Jerem.  15.  18,  *  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound  incur- 
able, which  refuftcth  to  be  healed  ?  ' 

Jerem.  17.    9,  The  heart  is  ^desperately  wicked.* 

Jerem.  17.  16,  *  Neither  have  I  desired  the  woeful  day  (LXX,  *  the 

day  of  man.*) 

Jerem.  30.  12,  *  Thy  bruise  is  incurable  and  thy  wound  is  grievous.* 

Jerem.  80.  15,  *Thy  sorrow  is  incurable  for  the  multitude  of  thine 

iniquity.' 

Micah      1.    9,  *  Her  wound  is  incurable.* 

These  passages  fix  the  meaning  of  the  root.  But  it  may 
be  asked  why  a  word  which  signifies  incurable  should  be 
used  to  denote  man.  In  order  to  find  the  right  answer,  it 
seems  best  to  go  back  to  the  name  Enoah  in  Gen.  4.  26, 
and  5.  6.  Seth  had  been  *  appointed '  in  the  place  of  Abel 
(*  vanity ')  as  the  righteous  seed,  but  alas  !  time  went  on,  and 
Seth's  son  was  bom,  and  man  remained  unchanged  and 
unredeemed.  *  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Jehovah.'  The  race  was  *  incurable,'  but  the  Lord  was  its 
hope.  Thus,  Seth's  son  may  have  been  named  Enosh,  that  is 
to  say  *  inciurable,'  because  he  was  utterly  unable  to  redeem 
himself  fix>m  the  bondage  of  corruption.  This  view  of  the 
matter  is  taken  by  Cocceius,  who  says  that,  ^as  Adam  was 
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the  name  given  to  all  who  sprang  from  the  dust  of  earth,  so 
EnoBh  became  the  title  of  all  those  who  are  heirs  of  corrup- 
tion.' 

§  12.  The  Messiah  was  never  designated  by  the  name 
EnoBh,  because,  though  appointed  to  become  a  descendant  of 
Adam,  and  destined  to  be  made  ^  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,*  yet  in  Him  there  was  to  be  no  sin.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able thing  that  when  the  glorious  coming  of  the  Messiah  to 
rule  the  nations  is  unfolded  in  Daniel  7.  13,  the  Lord  is 
described  as  *  one  like  the  son  of  man,'  literally  *one  like  a 
son  of  EnoBh.'  Compare  the  description  in  Bev.  5.  6,  ^A 
Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.'  He  who  shall  be  manifested  in 
glory  hereafter  was  crucified  in  weakness,  and  the  marks  of 
his  humiliation  will  adorn  his  glory. 

§  13.  The  last  name  for  man  which  has  to  be  noticed  is 
Gever  (ina),  which  is  used  more  than  sixty  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  represents  man  as  a  mighty  being.  This 
title  is  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  the  name  Enosh ;  but 
no  one  can  weigh  well  the  facts  which  human  nature  daily 
presents  to  his  observation  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  is  a  marvellous  compound  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, and  that  while  he  is  rightly  called  Enosh  by  reason  of 
the  corruption  of  his  nature,  he  may  also  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  Gever  by  virtue  of  the  mighty  energies  which  are 
capable  of  being  exhibited  in  his  life  and  character. 

The  Greek  translators  have  rendered  Gever  by  avrjp  in  the 
majority  of  places  where  it  occurs,  but  in  fourteen  passages 
they  have  been  content  with  the  more  general  word  avOpaonros. 
In  the  English  Bible  it  is  usually  rendered  Man,  but  in  some 
places  the  original  sense  of  the  word  has  been  adhered  to, 
and  it  has  been  translated  mighty. 

The  earliest  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  with  the 
exception  of  Gen.  6.  4,*  are — Ex.  10.  11,  *  Go  now  ye  that 

'  In  this  verse  we  meet  with  three  of  the  four  words  under  discossion — 
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are  men ;'  and  Ex.  12.  37,  ^  About  six  hundred  thousand  on 
foot  that  were  men,  beside  women  and  children.'  It  is  used 
of  the  male  sex  as  opposed  to  the  female  in  Deut.  22.  5,  and 
is  rendered  '  man  by  man '  where  individuals  are  distinguished 
from  tribes  in  Jos.  7.  14,  and  1  Chron.  28.  8.  It  is  twice 
applied  to  David  with  a  significant  reference  to  its  real 
meaning,  namely,  in  1  Sam.  16. 18,  ^  A  mighty  valiant  man ' 
(lit.  ^  a  mighty  man  of  strength'),  and  2  Sam.  23.  1,  ^  The 
man  who  was  raised  up  on  high.'  It  is  noticeable  that 
Balaam  uses  this  word  when  he  designates  himself  ^  the  man 
whose  eyes  are  open,'  Num.  24.  8, 15. 

The  name  Oever  is  applied  in  irony  to  the  warriors  in 
Sisera's  host  in  Jud.  5.  80,  ^  To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two.' 
It  is  used  to  designate  ^  the  upright  man '  in  2  Sam.  22.  26, 
and  its  parallel,  Ps.  18.  25.  The  Wery  able  men  for  the 
work  of  the  service  of  the  house  of  (Jod '  (1  Chron.  9. 13),  the 
'menofmight'  who  gathered  themselves  to  David  (1  Chron. 
12.  8),  the  '  chief  men '  of  the  sons  of  Eleazer  (1  Chron.  24. 
4 ;  cf.  26. 12),  David's  ^  mighty  and  valiant  men  '  (1  Chron. 
28.  1),  and  the  mighty  men  of  Abijah's  and  Jeroboam's 
army  (2  Chron.  18.  8),  are  all  described  by  this  word.  We 
have  now  referred  to  all  the  passages  in  the  historical  books 
where  the  word  occurs,  with  the  exception  of  four  passages 
in  Ezra  where  it  is  used  of  'the  men '  who  set  to  work  to 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  certainly  they  were  well 
worthy  of  the  name  (Ezra  4.  21,  6.  4,  10,  6.  8). 

§  14.  The  above-named  passages  plainly  show  the  original 
meaning  and  the  general  usage  of  Oever,  but  in  the  poetical 
books,  in  which  this  word  occurs  with  greater  frequency, 
there  is  not  always  the  same  marked  clearness  of  significa- 
tion.   In  the  Book  of  Job  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  irony  in 

< daughters  of  men'  (Adam),  'mighty  men'  (0«Ter\  and  'men  (Bnosli)  of 
renown/  Snosli  here  cannot  point  to  weakness,  though  it  may  point  to  sinfulness, 
but  probably  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  of  the  plural,  as  signifying 
'persons.' 
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its  we.  Thus : — '  Shall  a  man  (mighty  though  he  be  in  his 
own  estimation)  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  P'  (4«  17) ;  ^  Are 
thy  years  as  the  days  of  a  (mighty)  man  ?  *  (10.  5) ;  *  (mighty) 
man  dieth  and  wasteth  away '  (14.  10) ;  ^  If  a  (mighty)  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?'  (ver.  14).  ^0  that  one  might 
plead  for  a  (mighty)  man  with  Qfod.^  as  a  man  (lit.  son  of  Ish) 
pleadeth  for  his  neighbour '  (16.  21) ;  *  Can  a  (mighty)  man 
be  profitable  unto  Grod  ? '  (22.  2) ;  *  That  he  may  hide  pride 
from  (mighty)  man'  (33.  17) ;  see  also  33.  29,  38.  3,  40.  7. 

The  word  OsTsr  is  used  in  Ps.  34.  8,  ^  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  Him/  where  it  points  to  the  fact  that  how- 
ever great  a  man  may  be,  yet  he  is  not  to  trust  in  his  own 
strength,  but  in  the  living  God.  The  same  explanation  may 
be  given  of  its  use  in  Pa.  87.  23,  ^  The  steps  of  a  man  (Au- 
thorised Version, '  of  a  good  man')  are  ordered  (or  established) 
by  the  Lord.'  Compare  Ps.  40.  4,  62.  7,  94. 12,  and  128.  4. 
In  Ps.  88.  4,  we  read,  *  I  am  as  a  (mighty)  man  that  hath  no 
strength';  the  contrast  here  indicated  between  the  name 
and  the  condition  is  very  striking.  The  Psalmist  says  again 
(89. 48),  ^  What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death  ? ' 
The  point  of  this  question  comes  out  far  more  clearly  when 
the  use  of  the  word  Oever  is  noticed,  and  the  sentiment  might 
be  thus  expressed,  ^  Is  there  any  living  man  so  mighty  as  to 
be  able  to  avoid  death  ?' 

The  word  occurs  a  few  times  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the 
most  noteworthy  passage  being  chap.  28.  3,  ^  A  poor  man 
that  oppresseth  the  poor  is  like  a  sweeping  rain  which  leaveth 
no  food.'  A  man  may  be  poor  and  yet  powerful,  and  the 
tyranny  of  him  who  is  poor  eb  weU  as  mighty  is  never  satis- 
fied  until  it  has  swept  away  all  that  is  before  it.  Before 
leaving  this  verse  it  may  be  noted  that  two  very  different 
words  for  ^poor '  are  used  in  it,  the  first  signifying  a  needy 
man,  and  the  second  one  who  is  helpless,  wretched,  and 
despised. 
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Neither  Isaiah  nor  Ezekiel  use  the  word  Oever  at  all^but 
we  meet  with  it  eight  times  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
and  four  times  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations.  The  following 
are  the  most  interesting  examples : — Jer.  17.  5,  7,  *  Cursed  is 
the  (mighty)  man  (Oever)  that  trusteth  in  man  (Adam,  the 
earthy).'  ...  *  Blessed  is  the  (mighty)  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord.'  Jer.  28.  9,  *  I  am  like  a  (mighty)  man  whom  wine 
hath  overcome.'  With  what  force  is  the  power  of  strong 
drink  here  delineated !  Gever  is  also  found  in  Jer.  81.  22, 
where  the  Lord  says  to  the  *  Virgin  of  Israel,'  that  he  was 
about  to  create  a  new  thing — ^  A  woman  shall  compass  a 
man.'* 

The  word  in  its  Chaldean  form  is  used  a  few  times  in 
Daniel ;  see  especially  8.  15,  *  There  stood  before  me  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man.'  Only  three  times  is  it  to  be  found  in 
the  minor  prophets,  the  most  important  passage  being  Zech. 
18.  7,  ^  Awake,  0  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and  against 
the  (mighty)  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  word  which  marks  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  is  never  used  of  the  Messiah 
without  some  qualification;  but  the  term  by  which  man's 
gi*eatness  is  represented  is  suitably  introduced  in  this  passage 
to  describe  Him  who  is  the  *  Fellow '  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
the  Shepherd  of  His  people,  but  who  though  mighty  in  Him- 
self, was  to  be  *  smitten.' 

§  15.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  in  conclusion  the  words 
which  are  etymologically  related  to  Gever.  There  is  the  verb 
gavar,  which  is  found  in  twenty-three  places,  and  is  usually 
rendered  prevail;  in  Ps.  108.  11,  and  117.  2,  it  is  used  of 
the  moral  efficacy  and  prevailing  power  of  God's  mercy. 

'  Literally,  *  a  female  shall  compass  (or  encircle)  a  Mighty  One.'  The  Virgin  of 
Israel  was  to  be  drawn  from  her  backsliding  by  the  announcement  of  this  *  new 
thing,'  which  was  fulfilled  when  the  Virgin  Mary  became  a  mother  in  Israel,  and 
that  Holy  One  that  was  bom  of  her  (or,  as  Father  Simon  renders  it,  that  Being 
who  was  bom  Holy  of  her)  was  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest 
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Gevir  is  used  for  *lord'  in  Isaac's  blessing,  Gen.  27.  29,  37. 
Gevirah  is  sometimes  used  for  a  Queen;  Oevereth  for  a  mis- 
taress  (rendered  lady  in  Is.  47.  5,  7).  Gevurali  is  rendered 
force,  mastery,  might,  power,  strength.  Oibbor  sig- 
nifies mighty,  and  is  frequently  used  both  of  God  and  man ; 
it  is  found  three  times  in  the  expression,  *  the  Mighty  God,' 
namely,  in  Is.  9.  6, 10.  21,  and  Jer.  82.  18,  passages  which 
are  deeply  interesting  in  relation  to  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah.* 
§  16.  The  LXX  has  sometimes  rendered  Oibbor  by  7^70^, 
giant,  as  in  Gen.  6.  4;  Gen.  10.  8,  9;  1  Chron.  1.  10;  Is.  8. 
2,  13.  3 ;  Ez.  82.  21.  The  general  Hebrew  name  for  a  giani 
is  not  gibbor,  which  refers  to  might  rather  than  stature,  but 
Eephaim,  Eephaites  or  sons  of  Baphah.  The  word  used  in 
Gen.  6.  4,  and  also  in  Num.  18.  33,  is  Hephilim,  which  is 
derived  from  the  HiphU  or  Causative  form  of  Haphal  to 
fall,  and  hence  signifies  tyrantsy  or  those  who  make  use  of 
their  power  to  cast  down  others.  In  the  former  of  these 
passages  the  Yulgate  has  giants  and  Luther  tyrants  ;  in  the 
latter  the  Yulgate  has  monsters^  and  Luther  giants  [Riesen). 

1  See  Chap.  2.  §12. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE   SOTTL   AKD  THE   SPIBIT. 

S  1.  Psychological  distinctions  recognised  in  the  0.  T. — {  2.  Wepliosli, 
the  soul  or  animating  principle. — {  3.  The  life-blood,  the  representative 
of  the  sool. — I  4.  The  soul  regarded  as  the  centre  of  appetite  and  desire. 
— I  5.  General  usage  of  the  word. — |  6.  Teaching  with  regard  to  the 
soul  in  the  N.  T. — {  7.  Suacli,  or  the  spirit ;  its  primary  and  secondary 
meanings. — |  8.  CSomparison  of  Snaeli  andWepliesli.— §  9.  The  Spirit 
of  Gk)d. — I  10.  Senses  in  which  the  word  Spirit  is  used  in  the  N.  T. — 
§  11.  Relationship  between  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — §  12.  Distinction 
between  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  present  and  the  former  dispensa- 
tions.— I  13.  The  Seven  Spirits  of  God. 

§  1.  When  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that 
the  word  of  (Jod  pierces  *  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit'  (Heb.  4.  12),  and  when  St.  Paul  prays  that  the 
^body,  soul,  and  spirit'  of  his  converts  may  be  preserved 
blameless  (1  Thess.  5.  23),  a  psychological  division  of  the  im- 
material part  of  human  nature  is  drawn  which  is  exactly 
similar  to  what  we  find  running  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  The  Bible  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  existence,  which,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  moment,  may  be  called  mind  and  matter ;  it  appears 
to  teach  that  matter  originally  proceeded  from  mind,  not 
vice  vexed ;  it  tells  us  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the 
universe  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  material  substance  of 
which  it  is  composed,  nor  in  the  agents  or  influences  which 
cause  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  follow  one  another  in 
regular  sequence,  and  which  give  rise  to  what  we  call  Laws 
of  Nature,  but  to  a  Master-mind,  who  plans  all  things  by  His 
vnsdom,  and  sustains  them  by  His  power.    The  Scriptures 
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bring  the  immaterial  world  very  close  to  every  one  of  us ; 
and  whilst  we  are  all  only  too  conscious  of  our  relation  to 
things  fleeting  and  physical,  the  Sacred  Becord  reminds  us 
on  erery  page  that  we  are  the  offspring  of  the  absolute  and 
unchanging  Source  of  all  existence.  A  man  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  say,  ^  I  will  believe  only  what  I  see ' ;  but  the 
first  puff  of  wind  or  the  first  shock  of  electricily  tells  him 
that  he  must  enlarge  his  creed.  If  he  still  stops  short  by 
asserting  his  £uth  only  in  the  forces  which  affect  matter,  he 
will  find  himself  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  matter 
which  composes  the  human  frame  becomes  by  that  very  cir- 
cumstance subject  to  forces  and  influences  to  which  all  other 
matter  is  a  stranger.  He  finds  a  world  within  as  well  as  a 
world  without,  and  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  his 
physical  frame  is  the  tenement  of  a  super-physical  existent 
being  which  he  calls  9df^  and  which  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
recipient  of  knowledge  and  feeling  obtained  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  body,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  agent, 
originating  and,  as  it  were,  generating  a  force  which  tells 
upon  the  outer  world,  and  enables  him  to  play  a  part  in 
existence. 

It  is  in  respect  to  this  inner  life  and  its  workings  that 
man  is  the  child  of  Gk>d.  His  structure  is  of  soU,  earth-bom, 
allied  with  all  physical  existence,  and  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  light,  heat,  electricity,  gravitation,  and  such  like,  as  much 
as  if  it  were  so  many  atoms  of  vegetable  or  mineral  matter. 
But  the  immaterial  existence  which  inhabits  that  structure, 
investing  it  with  consciousness,  flooding  it  with  sensibilities, 
illuminating  it  with  understanding,  enabling  it  to  plan,  to 
forecast)  to  rule,  to  make  laws,  to  sympathise,  to  love, — this 
tgOy  this  pulse  of  existence,  this  nucleus  of  feeUng  and 
thought  and  action,  is  a  sunbeam  from  heaven,  a  denizen  of 
an  immaterial  sphere  of  being,  ordained  by  God  its  Father  to 
live  and  grow  and  be  developed  within  the  tabernacle  of  flesh. 
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§  2.  The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  the  word  *  soul '  is  Hephesh 
(e^Bi),  which  answers  to  '^vyri  in  the  Greek.  The  cognate 
verb  Haphash,  to  refresh,  is  found  in  Ex.  23.  12,  81.  17,  and 
2  Sam.  16.  14.  Hephesh  has  various  shades  of  meaning  and 
of  rendering  which  must  be  gathered  as  far  as  possible  under 
one  or  two  heads.  The  soul  is,  properly  speaking,  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  the  body ;  and  is  the  common  property 
of  man  and  beast.  Thus,  in  Lev.  24.  18,  we  read,  *  He  that 
killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good;  beast  for  beast' ;  this 
is  literally  ^  He  that  smiteth  the  soul  of  a  beast  shall  recom- 
pense it ;  soul  for  soul.'  It  is  also  used  with  respect  to  the 
lower  animals  in  Gen.  1.  21,  24,  2.  19,  9,  10,  12,  15,  16,  and 
Lev.  U.  46;  in  these  passages  it  has  been  rendered  crea- 
ture. 

Li  some  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  nephesh  has  been  ren- 
dered *  anyone ' ;  the  word  is  thus  used  in  an  indefinite 
sense,  the  soul  representing  the  person,  as  when  we  speak  of 
a  city  containing  so  many  thousand  *  souls.'  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  should  do  wrong  if  we  were  to  attribute  an  indefinite 
sense  to  the  word  in  Scripture.  The  following  are  instances 
which  may  enable  us  to  decide  the  point : — Lev.  2.  1,  *  When 
any  (lit.  *  a  soul')  will  offer  a  meat  offering ' ;  Lev.  24. 1 7,  *  He 
that  killeth  any  man,'  lit.  *  that  smiteth  any  soul  of  man ' — 
the  soul  representing  the  life ;  Nu.  19.  11,  *  He  that  toucheth 
the  dead  body  of  any  man  shall  be  unclean  seven  days,'  lit. 
^  he  that  toucheth  the  dead  (part)  of  any  soul  of  a  man  (Adam) 
shall  be  unclean  seven  days ' ;  verse  13,  *  Whosoever  toucheth 
the  dead  body  of  any  man  that  is  dead,'  lit.  ^  the  dead  (part) 
of  a  soul  of  a  man  that  has  died,'  ^  and  purifieth  not  himself, 
defileth  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord';^  31.  19,  *  Whosoever 

'  Since  the  body  is  the  tabernade  of  the  soul,  there  may  be  more  significance 
than  at  first  sight  appears  in  this  injunction.  The  untenanted  tab^macle  is 
unclean,  because  death  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  he  that  touches  it  ide/itifiee  himself 
by  contact  with  its  uncleanness,  and  so  he  pollutes  the  Lord's  tabernacle,  of  which 
the  human  body  is,  in  one  sense,  the  antitype. 
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hath  killed  any  person/  lit.  *  whosoever  hath  slain  a  sonP; 
see  also  Nn.  85.  11,  15,  30.  In  all  these  passages  a  dead 
body  is  regarded  as  that  which  ought  properly  to  be  animated 
by  the  soul,  but  owing  to  the  law  whereby  man  has  to  return 
to  the  dust,  the  spectacle  is  seen  of  a  soulless  body,  and  there- 
fore of  an  object  which  (as  representing  sin)  is  to  be  regarded 
as  ceremonially  unclean. 

This  idea  is  borne  out  by  other  passages  where  contact 
with  the  dead  is  referred  to.  Thus,  Lev.  21.  11,  *  Neither 
shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body,'  is  literally,  *  neither  shall 
he  go  in  to  a  dead  soul ' ;  so  Num.  6.  6,  ^  He  shall  come  at 
no  dead  soul ' ;  see  also  chap.  9.  6,  7, 10,  where  *  dead  body ' 
is  literally  *  bomA^  the  idea  of  death  being  understood  from 
the  context.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Nu.  6.  2,  *  Whosever  is 
defiled  by  the  dead,'  lit.  *  by  the  soul ' ;  and  6.  11,  *  He  hath 
sinned  6y  ^Ae  dead,'  lit.  *with  respect  to  the  soul.' 

In  Ps.  17.  9,  *  deadly  enemies'  are  literally  *  enemies  of 
my  soul  or  life.'  In  Job  11.  20,  *  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost ' 
is  ^  the  puffing  forth  of  the  soul.'  So  also  in  Jer.  15.  9,  the 
literal  rendering  is  *  she  hath  pufifed  forth  the  soul.' 

§  3.  The  soul  is  thus  the  source  of  animation  to  the  body ; 
in  other  words  it  is  the  life,  whether  of  man  or  beast.  Ac- 
cordingly, Hepheah  is  rendered  *  life '  in  Gen.  19. 17, 19,  where 
we  read  of  Lot's  life  being  saved ;  Gen.  82.  80,  *  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved';  Gen.  44.  30, 

*  His  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life ' ;  Ex.  21.  23,  '  Thou 
shalt  give  life  for  life';  verse  30,  *He  shall  give  for  the 
ransom  of  his  life  whatsoever  is  laid  upon  him.' 

In  Deut.  24. 7,  we  read  *  If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  (lit. 

*  a  soul ')  of  his  brethren,'  &c. ;  so  in  Ez.  27. 13,  *  They  traded 
the  persons  (lit.  *  the  souls ')  of  men.'  By  the  use  of  the  word 
Hepheah  here  the  wickedness  of  treating  men  as  goods  and 
chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold  is  practically  reprobated. 
This  doubtless  is  the  crime  referred  to  in  Bev.  18.  13.    Too 
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much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  %<yuX  is  mentioned  in  these  places.  Perhaps  the  word 
'  person '  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  an  offence  against 
a  man's  person,  or  of  a  personal  injury,  is  the  real  mean- 
ing in  such  passages.  This  rendering  is  adopted  in  Gen.  14. 
21 ;  Lev.  27.  2  (where  both  men  and  beasts  are  referred  to) ; 
Nu.  5.  6, 19.  18 ;  and  Ez.  16.  5  (where  perhaps  ^  soul '  would 
be  better).  A  similar  rendering  is  Bdfy  which  is  found  in 
Lev.  11. 48,  ^  Ye  shall  not  make  yourseWes  (lit.  ^your  souls') 
abominable,  neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  unclean'; 
1  Kin.  19.  4,  ^He  requested  for  himself  (or  with  respect  to 
his  soul)  that  he  might  die.'  It  is  used  figpiratively  in  this 
sense  in  Is.  6. 14,  ^Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself 
(Ut* her  soul'). 

The  emphasis  laid  on  the  word  soul  in  Gren.  27.  31,  &c., 
^that  thy  soul  may  bless  me,'  is  very  remarkable,  and  per- 
haps may  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  passages  last 
referred  to.  The  blessing,  though  it  came  out  of  the  mouth, 
proceeded  from  the  living  man, — ^from  his  personal  sel£ 

§  8.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  most  other  languages,  the  shedding 
of  a  man's  blood  was  a  phrase  used  to  represent  the  taking  of 
his  life,  for  ^the  blood  is  the  life.'  In  this  oft-repeated 
phrase  (e.g.  Lev.  17, 11, 14),  we  see  that  the  blood  is  (i.e.  re- 
presents) *  the  soul ' ;  and  if  the  one  flows  out  from  the  body, 
the  other  passes  away  too.  In  Prov.  28. 17,  we  read  lit.  *  The 
man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of  a  soul  shall  flee  into 
the  pit ' ;  so  in  Ez.  33.  6,  ^  If  the  sword  come  and  take  away 
a  soul  (Authorised  Version,  ^  person ')  from  among  them  .  .  . 
his  bhod  will  I  require  at  the  watchman's  hands ' ;  Jonah  1. 
14,  ^  Let  us  not  perish  for  this  man's  lifsy  and  lay  not  upon 
us  innocent  blood.' 

This  mystical  identification  of  the  blood  and  the  life  is  of 
great  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 
We  are  told  that  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,  and 
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that  He  shed  His  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Evidently 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  severance  of  the  soiil  from  the  body  in  death ;  and  this 
severance,  effected  as  a  voluntary  sa<;rifice  by  the  Divine  Son, 
in  accordance  with  the  Father's  will,  was  the  means  of  putting 
away  sin, 

§  4.  But  the  HephoBh  or  soul  is  something  more  than  the 
bare  animating  principle  of  the  body ;  at  least,  if  it  is  regarded 
in  this  light,  a  large  view  must  be  taken  of  that  mysterious 
organisation  which  we  call  the  body,  and  it  must  include 
the  appetites  and  desires.  The  word  is  rendered  ^appe- 
tite* in  Prov.  23.  2,  and  Ecc.  6.  7.  Compare  the  words  of 
Israel,  *  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  food,'  Num.  21. 5.  Other 
passages  in  which  a  similar  idea  is  presented  are  as  follows : — 

Ecc.       6.    9,  *  Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  than  the  wandering  of  the 

desire*  (lit.  *the  sour). 
Isaiah  66.  11,  *  Greedy  dogs*  (lit.  *dog8  strong  of  soul  and  appetite'). 
Hab.       2.    5, 'Who  enlargeth  his  desire   as  hell,   and   cannot   bo 

satisfied.' 
Mieah    7.    3,  *  He  uttereth  his  mischievous  desire.* 
Jer.      22.  27,  44.  14,  *  The  land  to  which  they  desire  to  return.* 
Jud.     18.  25,  *  Angry  fellows  *  (lit.  '  bitter  of  soul  *). 
1  Sam.  22.    2,  *  Discontented*  (lit.  *  bitter  of  soul*). 
Exod.  16.    9,  *My  lust  (i.e.  soul)  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them.* 
Ps.       78.  18,  *  They  tempted  God  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for 

their  lust.* 
Ps.     106.  22,  *  To  bind  his  princes  at  his  pleasure.* 
Deut.  28.  24,  *  Thou  may  est  eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure.' 
Deut.  21.  14,  *  Thou  shalt  let  her  go  whitlier  she  will.* 
Ps.       27.  12,  41.  2,  *  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine 

enemies.* 
Ez.       16.  27,  *I  have  delivered  thee  unto  the  will  of  them  that  hate 

thee.* 

HepheBh  is  also  rendered  mind  and  heart  in  several  places 
where  these  words  are  used  in  the  sense  of  desire  and  in- 
clination. Thus,  Gen.  23.  8,  *If  it  be  your  mind  that  I 
should  bury  my  dead  * ;  2  Ki.  9. 15.  *  If  it  be  in  your  minds, 
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let  none  escape';  Deut.  28.  65,  *  Sorrow  of  mind';  1  Sa.  2. 
35,  ^  According  to  that  which  is  within  m j  heart  and  in  my 
mind ';  Ez.  86.  5,  ^  Despiteful  minds.' 

In  a  few  passages  where  Kephesh  has  been  rendered  heart, 
the  meaning  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the  passages  last 
quoted,  i.e.  desire  and  inclination.  Thus,  Ex.  28.  9,  ^  Ye 
know  the  heart  (i.e.  the  nature,  sentiments,  or  desires)  of  a 
stranger';  Lev.  26.  16,  *  Sorrow  of  heart'  (lit.  Opining  away 
of  life  or  desire') ;  Deut.  24.  15,  'He  setteth  his  heart  upon 
it,'  i.e.  he  desires  it ;  compare  Hos.  4.  8 ;  2  Sam.  8.  21,  '  All 
that  thy  heart  desireth';  Ps.  10.  3,  *The  wicked  boasteth 
of  his  heart's  desire';  see  also  Prov.  28.  7,  27.  9,  28.  25, 
and  Ez.  25.  6, 15.  In  Jer.  42.  20,  and  Lam.  3.  51,  the  heart 
signifies  '  the  self,'  as  in  passages  already  noticed. 

In  Job  41.  21,  Kephesh  has  been  rendered  breath ;  in  Isaiah 
19.  10,  we  find  it  rendered  fish,  and  in  Is.  3.  20,  there  is  the 
still  stranger  rendering  tablet.  In  the  second  passage,  in- 
stead of  *  ponds  for  fish,'  modern  critics  usually  render  the 
words  *  grieved  in  mind ' ;  and  in  the  latter  some  sweet  and 
desirable  perfume  is  supposed  to  be  signified. 

§  5.  The  renderings  of  Kephesh  have  now  all  been  referred 
to  except  the  most  common  of  any,  namely,  soul.  Wherever 
this  word  occurs  in  the  Authorised  Version,  it  stands  for 
Kephesh,  except  in  Job  80.  15,  where  another  word  (nin:)  is 
used,  which  might  be  rendered  freedom  or  nobility,  and 
in  Is.  67.  16  (*  the  souls  that  I  have  made '),  where  the  word 
neshamali  {xK'Ovi)  probably  signifies  a  breathing  being. 

K  it  be  asked  what  the  soul  is,  the  answer  from  the  Old 
Testament  would  be  that  the  soul  is  the  source  of  desire, 
inclination,  and  appetite,  and  that  its  normal  condition  is  to 
be  operating  in  or  through  means  of  a  physical  organisation, 
whether  human  or  otherwise.  Hence,  when  we  read  that 
man  or  Adam  became  a  living  soul  (Gen.  2.  7),  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  the  structure  which  had  been  moulded  from 
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the  dust  became  the  habitation  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
servant  of  an  ego  or  centre  of  desire  or  appetite.  When  the 
soul  departs  (Gen.  85. 18),  the  body  becomes  untenanted,  and 
the  ego  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  bodj  amidst 
the  circumstances  of  earthl j  life  is  dislodged  from  its  habi- 
tation. It  may,  however,  return  again  to  its  old  home 
through  the  operation  of  God,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
widow's  chad  (1  Ki.  17.  21). 

The  fact  that  the  desires  to  which  the  soul  gives  birth  are 
often  counter  to  the  will  of  God  fixes  %in  upon  the  soul ;  thus 
we  read,  ^if  a  soul  shall  sin,'  &c. ;  and  the  consequence  to 
the  soul  is  death — ^  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,'  Ez.  18. 
4.  Hence  the  need  of  atonement  for  the  soul  (Lev.  17.  11), 
and  of  its  conversion  or  restoration  to  a  life  of  conformity 
with  God's  law  (Ps.  19.  7,  84.  22).  According  to  the  law  of 
substitution,  the  Messiah  was  to  make  His  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,  and  to  pour  it  out  unto  death  (Ts.  53.  10,  12),  but  it 
was  not  to  be  left  amongst  the  dead  (Ps.  16.  10) ;  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  gives  a  sure  ground  of  confidence 
that  Gk)d  will  answer  the  prayer  of  the  penitent,  *  heal  my 
soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against  thee.' 

§  6.  In  the  N.  T.  '^%ryy\  often  signifies  life,  as  in  Mat.  2.  20, 

*  Those  who  seek  the  life  of  the  young  child ';  Mat.  6.  25, 

*  Be  not  solicitous  for  your  life*  (or  animal  existence).  In 
Mat.  10.  28,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  destruction 
of  the  body,  which  man  can  effect,  and  the  perdition  of  the 
soul  in  Grehenna,  which  only  God  can  bring  about.  Some- 
times there  seems  to  be  a  play  upon  the  word,  as  when  the 
Saviour  says  *  he  that  loseth  his  life  or  soul  (in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word)  shall  find  it'  (in  a  new  and  higher  sense). 
Mat.  10.  89, 16.  25.  When  describing  His  mission,  our  Lord 
plainly  said  that  He  came  to  give  His  soul  or  life  a  ransom 
for  many,  Mat.  20.  28.  In  Mat.  22.  87,  the  Lord,  quoting 
from  Deut.  6.  5,  says,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
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all  thy  heart  (or  feeling),  and  with  all  thy  soul  (or  desire), 
and  with  all  thy  mind '  (or  power  of  appreciation).  In  John 
10.  24,  we  read,  *  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ? ' 
but  a  more  literal  and  at  the  same  time  better  rendering 
would  be,  *  How  long  doest  thou  keep  our  souls  in  suspense  ?' 

In  Acts  2.  27,  Peter  quotes  the  Psalm  (16.  10),  '  Thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades.'  This  passage  certainly  might 
be  taken  to  signify,  *  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  dead  body  in 
the  grave ' ;  but  it  is  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  two  important  words  soul  and  Hades  to  understand 
that  the  animating  principle,  the  egOy  of  our  Blessed  Saviour 
was  not  consigned  to  the  nether  world  as  a  permanent  place 
of  abode. 

With  regard  to  other  passages,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
the  word  soul  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  Old,  but  that  there  is  a  greater  predominance 
of  passages  in  the  New  in  which  it  receives  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  the  egOy  or  seat  of  desire  and  inclination  and  hidden 
life,  which  is  redeemed  through  faith  in  Christ  (Heb.  10.  39). 

§  7.  Very  different  is  the  idea  which  Scripture  gives  of 
the  Spirit  from  that  which  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word 
soul.  With  the  exception  of  Job  26.  4,  and  Prov.  20.  27, 
where  neshaxnah  (nDK^:),  *  a  breathing  being,*  is  used,  the  word 
spirit  always  represents  the  Hebrew  Buaoh  (nn)* 

There  are  two  verbs  cognate  with  this  word ;  one  signifies 
the  being  refreshed,  1  Sam.  16.  23,  Job  82.  20  (see  also  Jer. 
22. 14,  where  large  signifies  airy  or  ventilated) ;  the  other 
signifies  to  smell,  hence  to  be  keen  or  *of  quick  under- 
standing' (Is.  U.  3). 

The  word  Buaoh,  like  its  Greek  equivalents,  irvavfjM  and 
avsfjLosy  the  Latin  spirituSy  and  the  English  ghosty  together  with 
similar  words  in  other  languages,  originally  signifies  wind 
or  breath.     It  is  the  only  word  rendered  wind  in  the  Old 
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Testament.  It  is  rendered  whirlwind,  in  Ez.  1.  4; 
tempest,  in  Ps.  11.  6;  cool  (wind),  in  Gren.  3.  8;  air,  in 
Job.  4L  16  ;  blast,  in  Ex.  15.  8,  2  Kin.  19.  7,  Is.  25.  4,  37.  7 ; 
it  also  represents  the  quarter  or  side  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  in  Jer.  62.  23,  Ez.  42.  16,  &c.  Thus,  as  lilood  repre- 
sents the  soul,  so  does  wind  the  spirit. 

Buach  is  very  frequently  rendered  breath,  e.g.  in  Gen. 
6.  17,  '  The  breath  of  life  ' ;  Job.  17.  1,  '  My  breath  is  cor- 
nipt'  (margin,  *  my  spirit  is  spent ') ;  19.  17,  *  My  breath 
is  strange  to  my  wife.'  As  long  as  this  breath  is  sustained 
ill  a  man,  he  lives  (Job  27.  3),  when  it  goes  forth  he 
returns  to  his  earth  (Ps.  146.  4).  From  an  earthly  point  of 
view,  all  creatures  have  one  breath  (Ecc.'3. 19),  whether  it  be 
the  spirit  or  breath  of  man  that  ascends,  or  that  of  a  beast 
that  descends  towards  the  earth  (verse  21) ;  and  all  appear 
to  suffer  the  same  fate  when  that  breath  is  withdrawn. 
The  most  remarkable  passage  in  which  the  action  of  breath 
and  wind  is  identified  with  the  source  of  life,  is  in  the  vision 
concerning  the  dry  bones  in  Ez.  37.  In  this,  as  in  some 
other  passages,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
physical  and  the  super-physical  breath. 

If  it  be  asked  whence  comes  this  breath  of  life,  the  answer 
is.  From  God.  It  is  His  breath  or  Spirit  that  enters  into 
man ;  it  is  He  that  breathes  upon  the  dead,  and  gives  them 
life ;  it  is  His  breath  that  has  given  substantial  existence  to 
all  nature,  whilst  it  is  also  His  breath  that  destroys  those 
with  whom  He  is  angry.  These  points  are  clearly  shown, 
not  only  in  this  chapter  in  Ezekiel,  but  also  in  2  Sam.  22. 16 ; 
Job.  4.  9,  9.  18;  Ps.  18.  15,  33.  6,  104.  29,  30;  Is.  11.4;  and 
30.  28. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  passages  which  have  been 
cited,  that  the  word  Buaoh  conveys  to  us  at  once  the  idea  of 
wind  or  invisible  force,  and  also  the  idea  of  breath  or 
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life  and  feeling;  and  under  these  aspects  all  other  ideas 
range  themselves. 

In  Jos.  2.  11,  where  we  read  *  there  remained  no  more 
courage  in  any  man,'  the  word  might  perhaps  be  rendered 
breath.  In  Jud.  8.  3,  the  deep  breathing  is  a  sign  of  anger, 
and  accordingly  the  word  is  so  rendered.  In  1  Sam.  1. 15,  it 
is  a  sign  of  earnest  prayer,  or  perhaps  of  the  agitation  of  the 
heart.  In  Gen.  26.  35,  it  is  a  sign  of  grief;  it  is  here  ren- 
dered *  mind  '  instead  of  spirit,  unfortunately,  and  this  has 
also  been  the  case  in  Prov.  29.  11 ;  Ez.  11.  5,  20.  32 ;  and 
Hab.  1. 11. 

§  8.  To  sum  up  the  results  which  have  been  noted,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  wind  is  regarded  in  Scripture  as  a  fitting 
emblem  of  the  mighty  penetrating  power  of  the  Invisible 
God ;  and  that  the  breath  is  supposed  to  symbolise,  not  only 
the  deep  feelings  which  are  generated  within  man,  such  as 
sorrow  and  anger,  but  also  kindred  feelings  in  the  Divine 
nature.  God  is  not  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  a  smdy^ — i.e. 
the  centre  of  physical  appetite  and  the  animator  of  the  body 
— but  as  a  spirit^  that  is,  an  unseen  being  possessed  of  un- 
limited power,  independent  of  the  laws  of  space  and  time, 
and  capable  of  feeling  deep  emotions.  Moreover,  it  is  re- 
vealed that  God,  and  He  alone,  has  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating His  Spirit  or  Divine  breath  to  His  creatures,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  feel,  think,  speak,  and  act  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  wUl. 

§  9.  References  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  are  more  numerous  than  is 
sometimes  imagined.  In  upwards  of  twenty-five  places  this 
Divine  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  entering  man  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  life,  power,  wisdom,  or  right-feeling.     God, 


I  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  word  nepbesli  is  used  in  certain  idiomatic 
expressions  with  reference  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
invalidate  what  is  affirmed  above. 
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moreover,  is  called  *  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh '  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  He  is  called  the  *  Father  of  our  spirits'  in 
the  New,  and  it  is  everywhere  taught  or  implied  that  the 
personal  agency  of  God  is  in  contact  with  the  centre  of  life 
in  every  child  of  man.  How  He  acts  we  know  not ;  in  what 
mode  He  enlightens,  comforts,  and  warns,  we  cannot  tell. 
We  see  and  feel  the  results,  but  we  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  processes. 

§  10.  A  minute  examination  of  the  usage  of  the  word 
'Tn/sv/jMy  spirit,  in  the  N.  T.  would  be  a  work  of  great 
interest,  but  of  no  little  difficulty.  The  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  may  be  generally  classified  as  follows : — 

First,  there  are  various  references  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
that  part  of  human  nature  which  is  breathed  into  him  by  God. 

Secondly,  mention  is  often  made  of  evU  spirits,  which  ai-e 
spoken  of  as  personal  beings,  capable  of  allying  themselves 
with  men,  and  inflicting  various  evils  upon  them. 

Thirdly,  there  are  references  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  in  John  the  Baptist  and  others  before  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

Fourthly,  some  passages  are  found  which  speak  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelling  and  working  in  our  Saviour  during 
his  earthly  ministry. 

Fifthly,  there  are  a  number  of  passages  which  imply  a 
special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  come  into 
operation  in  consequence  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ. 

Lastly,  iiiere  are  texts  which  speak  of  the  effects  produced 
in  man  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  and  which  combine  under  the 
same  designation  both  the  Worker  and  the  effect  produced. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  classes  naturally  associate 
themselves  with  similar  passages  in  the  0.  T.  The  second 
is  deeply  mysterious  and  interesting,  but  does  not  call  here 
for  special  discussion.  There  remain  three  others  upon 
which  a  few  remarks  may  be  offered. 
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§  11.  Our  blessed  Lord,  cw  man^  had  body,  soul,  and  spirit; 
but  His  spirit  was  in  a  special  sense  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Most  High,  His  body  was  generated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Gk)d ;  He  was  filled  with  the  Spirit,  which  was  given  to 
Him  without  measured  He  was  guided  in  His  movements  by 
the  Spirit ;  His  wisdom  and  discernment.  His  power  over 
evil  demons,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  all  His  words  and 
deeds,  were  wrought  out  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit. 
See  Matt.  1.  18,  4.  1,  12.  18,  28 ;  Luke  4.  1,  14,  18 ;  John 
3.34. 

A  special  point  in  the  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
that  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  should  baptise  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  our  Lord,  in  his  conversations  with  Nicodemus, 
the  Samaritan  woman,  and  others,  teaches  that  those  who 
believed  in  Him  would  become  partakers  of  a  New  Life, 
which  would  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  course  of  these  conversations  He  put  forth 
this  truth  in  various  forms.  There  was  the  heavenly  birth, 
the  living  water,  the  bread  of  life,  the  resurrection  life,  the 
sap  of  the  vine,  each  in  turn  taken  as  the  central  point  in  a 
discourse,  leading  up  to  the  truth  that  (after  His  glorifica- 
tion) those  who  believe  in  Him  should  receive  the  Holy 

*  It  is  almost  daDgerous,  and  yet  it  may  be  helpful  to  some  minds,  to  take  an 
illustration  of  this  difficult  subject  from  nature.  As  it  is  true  that  no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,  so  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  has  seen  electrici  ty.  But 
as  a  man  may  be  charged  with  electricity  without  losing  his  personal  identity,  and 
may  thus  become,  not  only  an  embodiment  of  that  unseen  agency,  but  also  capable 
of  communicating  it  to  others  by  contact,  so  the  Son  of  Man  contained  the  Fulness 
of  the  Spirit.  This  in-dwelling  Agency  had  complete  possession  of  the  human 
nature,  so  that  in  Him  the  manhood  was  taken  into  the  Godhead.  By  the  touch 
of  faith  we  draw  the  virtue  or  Force  of  the  Spirit  from  Him  into  ourselves ;  we 
thus  become  partakers  with  Him  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  relationship  between 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  is  utterly  beyond  human  conception.  The 
Father  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  Source  of  life,  will,  and  affection ;  the 
Son  is  the  obedient  Agent  of  the  Father's  will  working  on  the  creature,  ab  extra  ; 
the  Spirit  works  on  the  creature  ab  intra.  Viewed  absolutely,  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  described  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  but  viewed  in  relation  to  the  gifts  which  He  bestows  on  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Western  Church  rightly  regards  Him  as  *  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son/ 
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Ghost.  Our  Lord's  last  conversations  with  His  disciples 
before  His  crucifixion  were  full  of  this  subject ;  and  when  He 
rose  from  the  dead  He  indicated  by  the  symbolical  act  of 
breathing  on  His  disciples  the  truth  that  through  His 
mediatorial  agency  they  were  to  receive  the  promised  bless- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come^  this  Divine  gift  was  showered  down.  A  life  of 
praise,  of  sonship,  of  love,  of  boldness,  and  of  missionary 
labour,  was  inaugurated.  The  disciples  were  organised 
through  this  new  influence  into  a  Church,  which  breathed 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  did  the  work  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
For  a  time,  the  Christian  life  and  preaching  were  accom- 
panied by  special  miracles,  as  our  Lord's  own  life  had  been. 
These  were  intended  to  give  an  authoritative  seal  to  the 
mission  of  the  disciples,  just  as  similar  works  had  testified 
a  few  years  earlier  to  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Book  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  are  full  of  re- 
ferences to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  and  through 
those  who  believed  in  Christ,  and  give  irrefragable  testi- 
mony to  the  real  power  which  the  exalted  Saviour  is  thus 
exercising  among  His  people. 

§  12.  If  it  be  asked  in  what  way  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Grod  differs  now  from  what  it  was  in  earlier  ages 
of  the  world's  history,  it  may  be  sufBcient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  answer  that,  though  the  Agent  is  the  same,  the 
Truth  whereby  He  operates  upon  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  man  is  much  more  developed  now  than  in  old  days. 
Formerly,  the  way  of  redemption  from  sin  and  coiTuption 
was  only  dimly  shadowed  forth ;  now  the  substance  has  been 
wrought  out:  Christ  has  been  lifted  up,  and  all  men  are 
being  drawn  to  Him,  and  those  who  believe  in  Him  enter 
thereby  into  a  special  relationship  with  Him,  so  that  they 
live  in  Him  and  He  in  them,  both  being  partakers  of  one 
Spirit*  Formerly,  the  Spirit  operated  through  the  written 
word,  through  types  and  shadows,  through  lawQ  and  ordi- 
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nances,  reproving  men  of  sin,  and  kindling  their  hopes  of  a 
better  time;  but  now  He  operates  especially  through  the 
Living  Word,  of  Whom  all  the  Scripture  testifies,  and  Who 
is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  He  manifests  Christ 
in  His  completed  work  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  quickens 
the  believer  into  newness  of  life  by  breathing  into  him  that 
eternal  life  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.  Metaphysically,  we  cannot  understand  the  nature  of 
this  agency,  but  theologically,  and  as  a  matter  of  revelation, 
we  beji^e  and  thankfully  receive  it. 

§  QS^^he  last  class  of  passages  to  which  reference  has  to 
be  made  consists  of  those  which  seem  to  identify  the  Spirit 
of  God  with  the  results  which  He  is  producing  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  man.  Thus  we  read  of  the  spirit  of  sonship  or 
adoption.  Bom.  8.  15 ;  the  spirit  of  meekness,  1  Cor.  4.  21 ; 
the  spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  4.  13 ;  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation,  Eph.  1.  17  ;  the  spirit  of  truth,  1  John  4.  6  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  holiness.  Bom.  L  4.  It  is  evident  that  these 
passages  refer,  not  to  the  abstract  characteristics  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  to  those  effects  which  He  produces  in  the  believer. 
They  answer  to  a  similar  class  of  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  see,  for  example.  Is.  11.  2 ;  and  perhaps  they 
furnish  an  illustration  of  a  passage  which  has  suggested  a 
theological  difficulty  to  many  minds,  namely,  Bev.  4. 5,  where 
we  read  of  *  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Ood/  that  is  to  say,  the  seven- 
fold or  manifold  workings  of  the  spirit  of  God.  The  passage 
in  Isaiah  just  referred  to  seems  to  reflect  ihe  light  of  these 
burning  lamps,  for  here  we  have  seven  spirits,  ^  There  shall 
rest  upon  him  (1)  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  (2,  3)  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding;  (4,  5)  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  might ;  (6,  7)  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of 
Jehovah.*  The  order  of  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  which  we 
have  here  followed  brings  the  number  all  together  without 
any  break. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HEART,  WILL,   CONSCIENCE,   WISDOM,   UNDERSTANDING. 

§  1.  Difficulties  coDnected  with  any  attempt  to  distinguish  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  inner  man. — §  2.  Various  words  rendered  Heart  in 
the  0.  T.— {  3.  Usage  of  the  Word  Aev.— J  4.  Ideas  to  be  attached  to 
the  word. — §  5.  The  hardening  of  the  heart;  Hebrew  words  for 
Hardenitfff.—i  6.  Usage  of  the  word  Heart  in  the  N.  T.— §  7.  The  Wil/, 
as  represented  by  Avail. — §  8.  Note  on  Hos.  13.  10,  14. — §  9.  Usage 
and  meaning  of  Cl&aplieta. — §  10.  Meaning  of  &atflon. — §  11.  The 
Will  of  God,  as  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. — §  12.  Special  words  used  for 
the  Will  in  DanieL — §  13. — Vadaw  or  voluntary  action. — §  14.  Exami- 
nation of  2  Cor.  8. 11,  12.— §  15.  Taal  or  volition.— §  16.  Other  words 
rendered  Will. — §  17.  The  Conscience^  according  to  the  0.  T.  and  the 
Apocrypha.  —  §  18.  The  conscience,  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  19. 
dUMam  or  wisdom. — §20.  Bin,  or  understanding. — §21.  Other  words 
which  have  the  same  or  cognate  renderings. 

The  present  chapter  has  for  its  subject  a  discussion  of  those 
elements  in  human  nature  which  are  the  sources  or  centres 
of  emotion,  volition,  deliberation,  and  spiritual  ap- 
prehension. It  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  physiologist 
or  anatomist  to  mark  out  the  different  organs  of  the  human 
body,  and  to  learn  their  structure  and  manifold  uses ;  but 
the  pyschologist  has  a  harder  task  to  perform ;  he  has  to 
analyse  and  classify  his  own  sensations  and  emotions,  to 
determine  so  far  as  possible  which  are  from  the  body  and 
which  from  an  immaterial  source,  to  compare  his  own  mental 
constitution  with  the  effects  produced  on  and  by  the  minds 
of  others,  to  note  how  different  classes  of  external  entities 
appeal  to  and  call  forth  distinct  feelings,  and  move  in 
various  spheres  of  existence,  touching  finer  or  ruder  chords 
of  human    sensibility,   according  to  their  nature  .and  the 
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aspect  in  which  they  are  presented.    The  mental  analyst  is  in 
danger  of  running  to  one  of  two  extremes,  and  more  especially 
so  when  applying  his  study  to  Scripture ;  he  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  take  the  popular  words  which  represent  the  inner 
life,  in  a  very  loose  and  vague  sense,  using  the  one  for  the 
other    as    people    do  in   their  ordinary  conversation,  and 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  organ  of 
emotion  and  volition  in  man,  and  that  it  receives  different 
names  according  to  the  different  relationship  to  external 
existence  which  it  has  to  sustain;    at  other  times  he  is 
tempted  to  exercise  his  powers  of  mental  anatomy  in  ranging 
and  classifying  the  different  powers  of  the  immaterial  exist- 
ence in  several  groups,  assigning  each  to  a  separate  organ, 
and  thus  making  the  heart,  the  will,  the  conscience,  and  the 
understanding  to  be  members  of  a  spiritual  organisation, 
the  spring  and  centre  of  which  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  ken.     Each  of  these  systems  represent  an  aspect 
of  truth,  but  each  is  imperfect  if  taken  by  itself.     We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  subject  of  immaterial  existence, 
and  can  only  approach  it  relatively  and  in  those  aspects  in 
which  it  exists  in  connection  with  bodily  life.     We  are,  as 
it  were,  organised  grains  of  dust  floating  on  an  ocean  of 
spiritual  existence,  which  permeates  our  being,  connects  us 
with  one  another,  and  binds  us  to  that  higher  sphere  of  life 
in  which  GoD  dwells.      In  this   spirit-world  we  live  and 
breathe  and  know  and  feel  and  think  and  determine,  but  we 
understand  little  of  its  nature,  and  certainly  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  decide  whether  there  is  only  one  hidden  agency 
at   work   in  our   bodies,  taking  many  forms  through    the 
medium  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  whether  the  nucleus  of 
our  conscious  life  is  to  be  considered  as  composite  in  its 
original  nature ;  in  other  words,  whether  human  nature  is 
like  an  .Sblian  harp,  which  has  many  strings,  but  is  played 
upon  so  as  to  produce  wild  and  plaintive  music  through  the 
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blind  force  of  the  wind ;  or  whether  it  is  like  an  organ,  not 
only  complex  in  itself,  but  also  played  upon  by  a  complex 
being,  who  gives  expression  to  his  own  thought  and  feeling 
as  he  touches  its  keys. 

The  Bible  does  not  discuss  this  subject;  it  makes  use, 
however,  of  certain  terms  which  require  careful  considera- 
tion, as  they  have  stamped  themselves  upon  our  popular  and 
religious  language,  and  are  sometimes  used  without  con- 
sideration of  the  ideas^  which  they  were  originally  intended 
to  convey. 

§  2.  The  general  Hebrew  word  for  the  heart  is  Lev  (n^). 
This  is  usually  rendered  xapSia  in  the  LXX,  but  sometimes 
Greek  words  signifying  the  soul,  the  intellect,  or  the 
understanding,  are  taken  to  represent  it. 

Two  or  thi'ee  other  words  are  occasionally  translated 
*  heart  ^  in  the  A.V.,  e.g.  Nephesh,  *  the  soul '  in  Ex.  23.  9  ; 
Lev.26.16;Deut.24.15;lSam.2.  33;  2  Sam.  3.21;  Ps.lO.  3; 
Prov.23.7,  27.9,  28.  25,31.6;  Jer.42.  20;  Lam. 3.  51;  Ez.  25. 6; 
15,  27.  31 ;  Hos.  4.  8  ;  also  Secvi  (mdk')  in  Job  38.  36 ;  Mai'im 
(o^yo)  the  bowels,  in  Ps.  40.  8  ;  Kir  (Tp),  the  wall  of  the  heart, 
Jer.  4. 19  ;  and  Xerev  (nip),  the  inner  or  middle  part,  Jer.  9. 8. 
The  fact  of  these  words  being  rendered  heart  would  certainly 
justify  our  translators  in  adopting  a  similar  rendering  in 
John  7.  38,  which  might  run  thus — *out  of  his  heart  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water,*  the  heart  representing  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  body. 

§  3.  The  word  Lev,  which  is  found  throughout  the  Scrip- 
ture with  the  few  exceptions  above  noted,  not  only  includes 
the  motives,  feelings,  affections  and  desires,  but  also  the 
will,  the  aims,  the  principles,  the  thoughts,  and  the  intellect 
of  man.  In  fact,  it  embraces  the  whole  inner  man.  Hence 
we  read  of  men  being  *  wise  hearted,'  Ex.  31.  6,  36.  2 ;  of 
wisdom  being  put  into  the  heart,  2  Chron.  9.  23 ;  of  the  heart 
being  awake,  Ecc.  2.  23,  Cant.  6.  2 ;  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
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heart,  Deut.  16.  9 ;  of  -words  being  laid  up  in  the  heart  or 
sinking  down  into  it  to  prevent  their  being  forgotten, 
1  Sam.  21.  12  ;  and  of  mercy  being  written  on  the  tablets  of 
the  heart,  Prov.  3.  3.  In  2  Kin.  6. 26,  Elisha  says  to  Gehazi, 
*  Went  not  my  heart  with  thee '  (or  after  thee) ;  here  a  com- 
bination of  knowledge  and  feeling  is  implied.  There  is  a 
beautiful  expression  in  the  Hebrew  *  to  speak  to  the  heart,* 
which  we  render,  *  to  speak  comfortably  or  friendly,' 
Euth  2. 13;  2  Sam.  19.  7;  2  Chron.  30. 22;  Is. 40.  2  ('  Speak  ye 
comfortably  to  Jerusalem'),  Hos.  2.  14  (*I  will  bring  her  into 
the  wilderness  and  speak  comfortably  to  her ').  In  Ecc.  3. 11, 
we  read  *  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time,  also 
he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find 
out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.'  Some  render*  the  world'  here  *the  age,' and  this 
translation  would  enable  us  to  understand  that  G^  has 
appointed  that  men  should  be  occupied  with  (and  should 
comprehend  in  a  measure)  the  things  of  this  present  age 
without  being  able  to  understand  what  has  gone  before  and 
what  follows  after.  Others  render  the  passage  *He  hath 
set  eternity^  in  their  hearts.' 

§  4.  It  seems  clear  then  that  the  Hebrew  word  Lev  is  used 
with  the  same  width  of  meaning  as  the  English  word  that 
represents  it— perhaps  even  with  more.  It  stands  for  the 
whole  inner  working  of  the  man,  *  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart ; '  and  it  becomes  important  to  bear  in  mind  this 
fulness  of  meaning  when  we  read  such  words  as  those  of  the 
Psalmist,  *  your  heart  shall  live  for  ever '  (Ps.  22.  26),  or  the 
sublime  and  touching  prayer  *  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
0  God,'  Ps.  61.  10. 

'  The  woid  'Olam  is  usually  rendered  eternal  (see  chap.  SO.  §  12) ;  if  the  above 
rendering  be  adopted  the  passage  would  imply  man  has  within  him  a  sense  of 
eternity  which  he  cannot  grasp,  but  which  teaches  him  that  Clod's  ways  cannot  be 
limited  by  that  narrow  measurement  of  time  which  seta  a  limit  to  all  human 
actions. 
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Whilst  it  is  the  source  of  all  action,  and  the  centre  of  all 
thought  aad  feeling,  the  heart  is  also  described  as  receptive 
of  influences  both  from  the  outer  world  and  from  God 
Himself.  The  wisdom  of  the  wise-hearted  was  given  •  them 
by  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  9.  23) ;  *  the  heart  to  perceive,  the 
eyes  to  see  and  the  ears  to  hear '  are  bestowed  or  withheld 
by  God  in  accordance  with  His  will  and  purpose;  when 
Saul  turned  from  Samuel,  *  God  gave  him  another  heart '  or 
'  turned  his  heart  into  a  new  direction,'  1  Sam.  10.  9 ;  the  Lord 
gave  to  Solomon  *a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart,* 
1  Kin.  8.  12 ;  He  says  concerning  His  people,  *  I  will  give 
them  one  heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  for 
ever.  ...  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts  that  they  shall 
not  depart  from  me '  (Jer.  32.  39,  40) ;  *  I  will  give  them  one 
hearty  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,  and  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give 
them  a  heart  of  flesh'  (Ez.  11.  19,  36.  26).  Similarly  we 
read  in  Acts  (16.  14)  that  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of 
Lydia. 

§  6.  The  ha/rdening  of  the  heart  is  also  described  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  work  of  God.  Pharaoh's  case  is  by  no  means 
unique ;  it  is  a  sample  of  the  history  of  all  those  who  neglect 
the  opportunities  which  God  gives  them,  and  thus  lead  Him 
to  put  in  exercise  that  law  to  which  the  whole  human  race 
is  subject — ^that  moral  impressions  if  not  acted  upon  become 
(subjectively)  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  the  heart  of 
man  becomes  altogether  callous. 

Li  the  case  of  Pharaoh  three  words  are  used  to  represent 
the  hardening  process;  Chazak  (prn),  to  brace  up  or 
strengthen,'  points  to  the  hardihood  with  which  he  set  him- 
self to  act  in  defiance  against  God,  and  closed  all  the  avenues 
of  his  heart  to  those  signs  and  wonders  that  were  wrought 

*  This  word  is  also  used  of  God's  bringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt '  with  a  strong 
right  hand.'    The  firmness  of  the  Creator  orercame  the  fiimness  of  the  creature. 
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by  the  hand  of  Moses;  Caved  (nns)  *to  be  heavy,  dull,  or 
unimpressible,'  denotes  his  insensibility  and  grossness  of 
perception ;  and  Kashah  (n^)  to  he  harsh,  marks  the  rest- 
lessness, impatience,  petulance  and  irritability  with  which 
his  course  was  characterised  whilst  he  was  resisting  the 
urgent  appeals,  not  of  Moses  only,  but  also  of  his  own  people. 
Stubbornness,  dulness,  and  moroseness  gradually  planted 
themselves  in  the  king's  heart,  until  they  found  their  cul- 
mination in  his  mad  pursuit  of  Israel  into  the  Bed  Sea. 

Each  of  these  words  is  used  under  similar  circumstances 
in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  Chazak  is  found 
in  Jos.  11.  20,  *  It  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,' 
Jer.  5. 3,  *  They  have  made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock ; ' 
Ez.  3.  9,  ^  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I  made  thy 
forehead '  (the  very  name  of  Ezekiel  being  derived  fix)m  the 
word).  It  is  usually  rendered  to  be  strong,  courageous, 
to  hold  fast,  to  be  valiant,  stout,  mighty. 

Caved  is  used  in  1  Sam.  6.  6,  *  Wherefore  do  ye  harden 
your  hearts  as  the  Egyptians  and  Pharaoh  hardened  their 
hearts ' ;  Ez.  3.  5,  6,  *  Of  a  hard  language.'  It  is  usually 
rendered  h  e  a  vy . 

Kashah  is  found  in  Ex.  18. 26 ;  Deut.  1. 17, 2.  30,  '  The  Lord 
thy  God  hardened  his  spirit  and  made  his  heart  obstinate, 
that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thy  hand ' ;  Deut.  16.  18, 
26.  6,  ^  The  Egyptians  laid  upon  us  a  hard  bondage ' ; 
2  Sam.  3.  39 ;  2  Kin.  2.  10,  17.  14,  *They  hardened  their 
necks  ' ;  Neh.  9.  16,  17,  29 ;  Job  9.  4,  '  Who  hath  hardened 
himself  against  him,  and  prospered  9 '  Ps.  60.  3,  96.  8, 
'Harden  not  your  heart';  Prov.  28.  14,  *He  that  hard- 
eneth  his  heart  shall  fall  into  mischief;  29.  1 ;  Is.  8.  21, 
*  Hardly  bestead ' ;  14.  3,  *  Hard  bondage ' ;  Jer.  19.  16,  and 
Ez.  3.  7.  In  some  of  these  passages  the  word  means  simply 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it 
refers  to  such  a  process  as  Pharaoh  went  through.     The 
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usaal  renderings  are  hard,  grievous,  cruel,  stiff.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  in  God's  mission  to  Ezekiel,  in  the  third 
.chapter,  the  three  words  now  mentioned  occur  together. 
Other  words  of  similar  meaning  are  Kashach  (ns^p),  which  is 
found  in  Job  39.  16,  and  Is.  63.  17  ;  and  Tekeph  (ejpn)?  which 
occnrs  in  Dan.  5.  20. 

§  6.  In  the  N.  T.  the  heart  is  especially  regarded  as  the 
source  whence  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  draw  their 
life  and  direction ;  it  is  also  identified  as  the  organ  of  belief, 
and  as  the  seat  of  that  understanding  and  attention  which 
must  be  awakened  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  received. 
See  Matt.  12.  35,  13.  15,  15.  8,  18,  19;  Acts  16.  14;  Rom. 
10.  10. 

§  7.  The  English  word  will  is  sometimes  merely  the  sign 
of  the  future  tense,  whilst  at  other  times  it  expresses  the 
willingness  of  the  agent.  In  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  Greek,* 
those  ideas  are  represented  by  difierent  words,  and  in  many 
passages  it  is  important  to  notice  the  distinction. 

Avah  (nn«)  represents  the  inclination  which  gives  a 
general  bent  to  action  rather  than  the  volition  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it.  In  the  LXX  Avah  is  rendered  both  by 
Bot;\o/xat  and  fo'Xo).  In  Job.  34.  36,  where  the  A.  V.  reads, 
*My  desire  is  that  Job  may  be  tried,'  the  margin,  *My 
father,  let  Job  be  tried,'  is  probably  right,  the  word  being 
a  form  of  ab,  father.  In  Prov.  6.  35,  it  has  been  rendered 
'  he  will  not  rest  content,'  but  the  meaning  is  rather  '  he 
will  not  incline  towards  thee  ' ;  so  Prov.  1.  10,  '  If  sinners 
entice  thee,  consent  thou  not,'  that  is,  '  let  not  thine  in- 
clination go  out  towards  them.'  In  Deut.  13. 8, '  Thou  shalt 
not  consent  unto  him,'  and  in  1  Kin.  20.  8,  *  Hearken  not 
unto  him  nor  consent,'  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

The  word  Avah  is  rendered  'will'  or  'willing'  in  the 

^  The  modem  Greek  has  discarded  the  proper  future,  and  thus  lout  the  dlRtinc- 
tion  which  it  used  to  possess. 
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following  passages  :  Gen.  24.  5,  8  ;  Ex.  10.  27  ('He  would 
not  let  them  go  ') ;  Lev.  26. 21  (*  If  ye  will  not  hearken  unto 
me');  Deut.  1.  26  (*Te  would  not  go  up');  Deut.  2.  30 
(Sihon  '  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him '),  10.  10  (the  Lord 

*  would  not  destroy  thee  '),  23.  6,  26.  7,  29.  20  ;  Jos.  24.  10  ; 
Jud.  11.  17,  19,  10,  25,  20.  13  ;  1  Sam.  16.  9,  22.  17,  26.  23, 
31.  4;  2  Sam.  2.  21,  6.  10, 12.  17, 13.  14,  16,  25,  14.  29,  23. 16, 
17  ;  1  Kin.  22.  49 ;  2  Kin.  8.  19,  13.  28,  24.  4;  2  Chron.  10.  4, 
11.  18,  19,  19.  19  ;  2  Chron.  21.  7  ;  Job  39.  9 ;  Psalm  81.  11 ; 
Isaiah  1.  19  (af  ye  be  willing  '),  28.  12,  30.  9,  15,  42.  24 ; 
Ez.  3.  7,  *  The  house  of  Israel  will  not  hearken  unto  thee, 
for  they  will  not  hearken  unto  me' ;  see  also  chap.  20. 8. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  passages,  with  two  exceptions 
(Is.  1.  19,  and  Job  39.  9),  are  negative.  Where  they  refer  to 
the  disobedience  of  Israel  they  imply  that  the  refusal  to 
hearken  to  God's  Word  was  voluntary,  and  that  they  were 
responsible  for  it.  Where  reference  is  made  to  the  Divine 
action,  it  is  implied  that  God  is  a  moral  governor,  and  his 
dealings  with  men  are  deliberate,  and  dependent  upon  their 
obedience  or  disobedience. 

§  8.  In  Hos.  13. 10, 14,  we  read,  *  I  wil  1  be  thy  king ' ;  '  O 
death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction.' The  word  for  will  (ehi,  \n«)  might  probably  be 
better  rendered  wherePasin  the  margin ;  and  this  render- 
ing would  identify  the  passage  all  the  more  closely  with  St. 
Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  15.  65. 

§  9.  Chaphets  (j^Dn),  to  delight^  is  usually  rendered  ffeXtOy 
i^fXo),  or  (SovXofiai  in  the  LXX.     In  the  A.V.  it  is  rendered 

*  will '  in  Ruth  3. 13,  *  If  he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  kins- 
man to  thee  ' ;  1  Sam.  2. 25,  '  The  Lord  would  slay  them ' ; 
1  Kin.  13.  33,  'Whosoever  would,  he  consecrated  him'; 
1  Chron.  28.  9,  *  Serve  him  with  a  willing  mind  ' ;  Job  9.  3, 
'  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  he  cannot  answer  him  one  of 
a  thousand';  Prov.  21.  1,  '  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
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the  Lord,  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will';  Prov.  31.  lij, 

*  She  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.' 

This  word  is  used  in  the  phrase  *  there  is  a  time  for  every 
purpose,'  Eccl.  3.  1,  17,  8.  6 ;  also  in  Eccl.  12.  10,  *The 
preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words.'  The 
Psalmist  uses  it  when  he  says  ^  Let  them  be  put  to  shame 
that  wish  me  evil,'  Ps.  40.  14. 

Chaphets  is  rendered  please  or  pleasure  in  Jud.  13.  23; 
1  Kin.  9.  1,  21.  6 ;  Job  21.  21,  22.  8,  '  Is  it  any  pleasure  to 
the  Almighty  that  thou  art  righteous ' ;  Ps.  6.  4,  *  Thou  art 
not  a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness';  Ps.  35.  27, 
the  Lord  *  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servant' ; 
Ps.  51.  19,  HI.  2,  115.  3,  ^  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he 
pleased';  135.  6;  Eccl.  5.  4,  8-  3, 12.  1 ;  Cant.  2.  7,  3.  5,  8.  4; 
Is.  42.  21,  ^  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness' 
sake';  44.  28,  46. 10,  48.  14,  53.  10,  '  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  Him  .  .  .  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in 
his  hand ' ;  65. 11,  56.  4,  58.  3, 13  ;  Jer.  22.  28,  48.  38 ;  Ez.  18. 
23,  *Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die '; 
verse  32,  M  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth';  33.  11,  'I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ' ;  Hos.  8.  8 ;  Jonah  1,14;  Mai.  1. 10. 

In  Job.  40.  17,  Chaphets  is  rendered  *  moveth,'  which  is 
hardly  a  correct  translation.     In  Deut.  25.  7,  8,  the  word 

*  like'  is  adopted  to  represent  it.  It  is  rendered  *  favour 
in  2  Sam.  20.  11,  Ps.  35.  27,  and  41.  11.  In  these  passagi^s 
there  is  no  reference  to  what  we  call  *  favouritism,'  i.e.  the 
overlooking  of  the  claims  of  some  so  as  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  special  friends ;  it  is  simply  recorded  that  pleasure  was 
found  in  certain  persons,  whatever  the  ground  of  it  might 
be.  Whether  that  pleasure  is  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or 
whether  it  depends  on  some  element  in  the  nature  of  its 
object  or  of  its  subject,  must  be  gathered  from  the  general 
tenour  of  God's  word. 

I  2 
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Chapliets  is  rendered  desire  in  1  Sam.  18. 25 ;  2  Sai^i.  23.  5 ; 
1  Kin.  6.  8,  9, 10,  9. 11, 10. 13;  2  Chron.  9. 12 ;  Neb.  1. 11 ;  Job 
13.  3,  21. 14,  31. 16,  33.  32 ;  Ps.  34.  12,  40.  6,  '  Sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  didst  not  desire' ;  61.  6, 16,  *  Thou  desirest 
not  sacrifice ';  70.  2,  73.  25,  107.  30;  Prov.  3. 15,  8. 11 ;  Jer.  42. 
22,  and  Hos.  6.  6,  *  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.'  It 
is  also  rendered  delight  very  frequently;    see   especially 

1  Sam.  16.  22,  *Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord'; 

2  Sam.  22.  20,  *He  delivered  me  because  he  delighted  in 
me ' ;  1  Kin.  10.  9 ;  2  Chron.  9.  8 ;  Ps.  1.  2,  16.  3,  18. 19,  22.  8, 
^  Let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him  ';  40.  8, 
*  I  delight  to  do  thy  will ' ;  Is.  1. 11  *  I  delight  not  in  the 
blood  of  bullocks ' ;  Is.  68.  2,  62.  4,  *  The  Lord  delighteth  in 
thee '  (Hephzi-bah,  '  My  delight  is  in  her') ;  Jer.  9.  24;  Mic. 
7. 18 ;  Mai.  3. 12,  *  Ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land.' 

On  reviewing  all  the  passages  where  the  word  Chaphets  is 
used,  the  reader  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
its  true  meaning  is  not  so  much  an  intense  pleasurable  emo- 
tion, as  a  favourable  disposition,  or  the  prompting  of 
the  heart  to  take  a  certain  course  of  action  from  a  sense  of 
fitness.  It  is  usually  relative  rather  than  absolute.  It  is 
applied  to  the  revealed  truth  that  God  is  naturally  disposed 
to  look  for  obedience,  trust,  and  holiness,  in  those  who  were 
created  after  His  own  likeness  ;  that  He  deals  tenderly  but 
uprightly  with  His  creatures ;  that  He  confers  life  rather 
than  death  if  morally  possible  ;  that  He  administers  judicial 
punishment  where  necessary ;  and  that  He  has  seen  fit  to 
inflict  suffering  upon  the  Messiah.  It  also  marks  His  un- 
willingness to  be  put  off  with  ceremonial  observances  as  a 
substitute  for  the  devotion  of  the  heart. 

§  10.  Eatson  (pv"i),  which  properly  means  good  pleasure 
or  acceptance,  is  translated  ^will'  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: Gen.  49.6,  *  In  their  self-will  they  digged  down  a 
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wall ' ;  Lev.  1.  3,»  '  Of  his  own  voluntary  will ' ;  19.  5,  *  At 
your  own  will ' ;  22.  19,  29 ;  Neh.  9.  24,  '  As  they  would ' ; 
Esther  9,  5  ;  Ps.  40.  8,  '  1  delight  to  do  thy  will ' ;  143.  10, 
^  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will ; '  Dan.  8.  4,  *  He  did  according  to 
his  will';  11,  3,  16,  36.  The  word  properly  sets  forth  a 
pleasurable  emotion,  whether  leading  to  action  or  not.  Both 
the  substantive  and  the  verb  (ratsah)  are  used  most  frequently 
in  Scripture  to  represent  that  which  is  pleasant,  delightful, 
acceptable,  or  approved  of  by  God.  It  is  frequently  used  to 
represent  the  Divine  pardon,  acceptance,  and  favour. 

The  LXX  usually  adopts  Bikr^fia^  evSoKia,  or  BeKrof  as  a 
rendering  for  this  word. 

§  11.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  a  number  of 
passages  there  are  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  *the  will  of  the  Lord.'  God's  good  pleasure  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  law  whereby  all  things  human  and  divine 
are  ordered.  Christ  is  regarded  as  its  embodiment  and 
manifestation;  and  the  Christian,  being— by  profession  at 
least — one  with  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be  conformed  to  that 
will  in  all  things. 

The  deXrjfia,  answering  to  Eatson,  is  that  which  God 
decides  to  have  done  because  it  is  pleasing  to  Him ;  the 
fiovKrjy  which  answers  to  Chaphets,  marks  his  disposition 
rather  than  his  counsel  or  purpose.  The  two  words  are 
found  together  in  Eph.  1. 1 1 . 

The  latter  word  implies  not  so  much  that  there  has  been  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  which  call  for  action,  as 
that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God  ;  whilst  the  former  points  to  the  fact  that  the  course 
of  action  determined  on  gives  a  real  pleasure  to  Him  who 
orders  all  things  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  His  will. 

§  12.  In  Ezra  7. 18,  re*nth  (mm),  u'ish  or  willy  is  used. 

'  Probably  these  passiigcs  in  Leviticus  ought  to  be  translated  otherwise.     See 
chap.  12.  §  17. 
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Tseva  (xnv),  io  be  inclined^  is  found  in  Dan.  4.  17,  25,  32, 
o5,  6. 19,  21,  7.  19,  in  all  which  passages,  except  the  last,  it 
refers  to  the  sovereign  disposal  of  human  events  by  God. 

§  13.  Voluntary  action,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  con- 
strained or  compulsory,  is  indicated  by  the  word  Nadav  (m^) 
for  which  the  LXX  uses  irpoOvfiea).  This  word  is  applied 
to  the  oflferings  for  the  tabernacle  which  were  given 
*  willingly,'  Ex.  26.  2,  36.  5,  &c.;  to  the  ^free-will 
offerings '  for  Solomon's  temple,  1  Chron.  28.  21,  29.  5  ;  and 
to  the  *  free  offerings'  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  2  Chron.  35.  8. 
In  Lev.  7.  16,  and  Ez.  46.  12,  Nadav  is  rendered  voluntary. 
In  Ps.  68.  9,  it  is  used  of  the  ^plentiful  rain'  which  was 
sent  freely  or  without  stint  upon  God's  inheritance. 

This  word  occurs  in  Ps.  84.  6,  *  I  will  freely  sacrifice  unto 
thee ' ;  in  Hos.  14.  4,  ^  T  will  love  them  freely';  also  in  Ps.  61. 
12,  *  Uphold  me  (with  Thy)  free  Spirit,'  i.e.  '  sustain  in  me 
an  unconstrained  spirit  of  devotion.'  In  this  last  passage 
the  LXX  reads  irvevfian  fjysfjLoviKSiy  *  with  Thy  guiding  or 
ruling  spirit,'  the  Hebrew  reading  followed  being  perhaps 
slightly  different  from  our  own. 

In  Ps.  110.  3,  we  read,  *  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power.'  These  words  are  sometimes  taken  as 
referring  to  God's  ^  preventing  grace,'  and  they  have  been 
even  cited  as  justifying  a  man  in  sitting  listlessly  under 
God's  Word,  waiting  till  power  comes  upon  him  from 
above.  Such  an  interpretation  is  held  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  God  works  through  the  will,  not  apart  from  it — 
that  he  tunia  the  lock,  but  does  not  force  it.  The  form  of 
the  word  nadav  which  is  used  in  this  passage  is  the  plural 
substantive,  and  the  literal  rendering  would  be  *  thy  people 
shall  hQ  freewill  offerings^  &c.  Luther  renders  it, '  thy  people 
shall  offer  willingly';  and  the  words  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  day  of  the  Messiah's  exaltation  His  people 
shall  offer  him  unconstrained  service,  yielding  their  bodies 
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as  living  sacrifices  unto  God,  rendering  him  a  rational  (as 
opposed  to  a  ceremonial)  service.  (See  Rom.  12.  1,  and  com- 
pare the  Prayer- Book  Version  of  the  Psalms.) 

§  14.  The  word  irpodv/jLia  is  not  often  foimd  in  the  N.  T., 
but  there  is  one  passage,  viz.  2  Cor.  8. 11, 12,  where  it  occurs, 
which  calls  for  some  slight  elucidation.  The  A.  V.  runs 
thus: — *  Now  therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it  that,  as  there 
was  a  readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance  also 
out  of  that  which  ye  have,  for  if  there  be  first  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not.'  The  words  ^a  readiness' 
in  tlie  first  part  of  this  passage,  and  ^a  willing  mind'  in 
the  second,  stand  for  the  Greek  word,  irpodvpuia ;  so  that  the 
Apostle  would  say,  *as  there  was  awillingness  to  deter- 
mine {irpodvfjLia  Toi)  d^\£iv),  so  let  there  be  a  carrying  out  of 
that  determination  by  a  contribution  from  what  you  possess ; 
for  where  there  is  a  real  willingness,  such  a  contribution 
is  acceptable,  even  though  small,  because  it  is  given  accord- 
ing to  what  a  man  does  possess,  not  according  to  what  he 
does  not.'  The  word  7rpo6vfiia  here  answers  to  nadav,  whilst 
the  word  0e\€iv  answers  rather  to  avah.  St.  Paul  did  not 
accept  the  will  (avah;  for  the  deed,  but  if  what  is  given  is 
given  voluntarily  (nadav),  then  he  gladly  accepted  the  gift  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  the  giver, 

§  15.  The  word  which  marks  volition  or  that  which 
immediately  precedes  action  is  Yaal  (S«'),  which  the  LXX 
generally  represents  by  apxofiai,  to  begin.  We  meet  with  it 
in  Josh.  17. 12,  '  The  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land  ' ; 
compare  Jud.  1.  27,  34,  and  Hos.  5.  11,  *  He  willingly  walked 
after  the  commandment.'  It  is  rendered  *  assay '  in 
1  Sam.  17.  39,  *  He  assayed  to  go,'  implying  that  David  was 
on  the  verge  of  starting  off  (Vulg.  *  he  began  to  step  out ') 
in  Saul's  armour  when  [he  put  them  off,  for]  he  had  not 
proved  them.     Yaal  is  rendered  •'begin*'  in  Deut.  1.  5.     In 
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Gen.  18.  27,  31,  it  is  found  in  the  expression  *  J  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord.'  All  these  passages  exhibit 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  as  representing  the  volitional 
element  in  an  act  rather  than  the  feelings,  dispositions,  or 
motives  which  have  prompted  it. 

In  a  few  passages  Yaal  is  rendered  *  content,'  where  the 
word  signifies  that  a  certain  effort  of  the  will  was  necessary 
before  the  thing  required  was  done.  See  Ex.  2.  21 ;  Jos.  7.  7; 
Jud.  17.  11,  19.  6  ;  2  Kin.  6.  23,  6.  3 ;  Job  6.  28.  Where  the 
sentence  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  it  seems  to  answer  to 
our  use  of  the  word  ^  do  '  in  the  sentence  *  Oh,  do  come  ! ' 
In  accordance  with  this  sense,  it  is  rendered  '  he  pleased '  in 
1  Sam.  12.  22  ;  2  Sam.  7.  29  ;   1  Chron.  17.  27 ;  Job  6.  9. 

§  16.  In  Ecc  4.  13,  where  we  read  *  who  will  no  more  be 
admonished,'  a  different  verb  is  used,  and  the  words  are 
rightly  rendered  in  the  margin  *who  knoweth  not  to  be 
admonished.'  Compare  the  use  of  the  word  know  in  the 
sentence  ^  the  Lord  knoweth  to  deliver  the  godly  ' 
(2  Pet.  2.  9),  where  reference  is  not  made  to  the  mode  of 
deliverance,  as  the  addition  of  the  word  how  in  the  A.  V. 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  to  God's  determination  to 
deliver. 

In  Lam.  3. 33,  ^  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,'  the  margin 
gives  the  literal  rendering — ^from  the  heart,'  words  which 
point  to  the  fact  that  God's  nature  and  property  is  not  to 
afflict  but  to  have  mercy. 

§  17.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  word  conscience  in  the  0.  T. 
Its  Greek  representative,  however,  just  appears,  as  a  render- 
ing of  the  verb  Yada',  to  know.  In  the  Apocryphal  Books 
we  meet  with  aweiBrfais  twice,  viz.  in  Ecc.  10.  20,  where  it 
is  rendered  'wittingly  ';  and  in  Sap.  17.  11,  where  it  seems 
to  point  to  the  constraining  power  of  a  sense  of  right.  The 
verb  avveiBa)  is  used  of  knowledge  in  Lev.  6.  1;  also  in 
Job  27.  6,    the   LXX   reads   oi   yip   avpoiBa   sfiavr^  arorrra 
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irpd^asj  *I  am  not  conscious  of  having  acted  foolishly/ 
words  which  have  no  Hebrew  text  answering  to  them,  but 
which  seem  to  find  an  echo  in  St.  Paul's  phrase,  *  I  know 
nothing  against  myself'  (oithiv  yap  ifjuivr^  avvoiSa)  1  Cor.  4.  4.* 

The  verb  owhBo}  is  also  used  to  represent  ordinary  per- 
ception, without  reference  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  thing 
perceived,  in  five  passages  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees. 

§  18.  Conscience,  then,  so  far  as  the  O.  T.  throws  any 
light  on  it,  is  to  be  taken  not  as  a  separate  faculty,  which 
enables  a  man  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  but  as  the 
exercise  of  consciousness ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  noting  the 
passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  word  occurs,  that  this 
meaning  is  generally  adhered  to.  Omitting  John  8.  9,  the 
reading  of  which  is  doubtful,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  word 
aui/eiSr)ai9  until  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul, 
standing  before  the  council,  says  *  In  all  good  conscience 
I  have  lived  (ireTroXiTsvfiai)  under  the  government  of  God 
unto  this  day  '  (Acts  23.  1).  These  words  are  elucidated  by 
the  following  statement  made  before  Felix,  '  In  this  I  ex- 
ercise myself,  having  (or  to  have)  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  man'  (Acts  24.  16).  He 
evidently  signified  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  living  or 
aiming  to  live  in  any  course  which  was  wrong  in  the  sight 
of  God  or  really  offensive  to  man.  In  exact  accordance 
with  these  expressions,  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  *  I  am 
not  conscious  of  anji;hing  against  myself,  yet  am  I  not 
hereby  justified,  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord  '* 
(1  Cor.  4.  4). 

In  these  passages  St.  Paul  teaches  two  things — one  con- 
cerning himself,  that  he  was  not  conscious  or  aware  that  he 
was  failing  in  his  duty ;  and  one  concerning  the  Lord,  that 
whatever  a  man's  own  consciousness  might  be,  the  decision 

'  A.  v.,  *  I  know  nothing  hi/  myself,'  &c.,  where  the  word  ht/  is  used  in  an  old- 
fashioned  sense. 
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at  the  last  day  would  rest  upon  the  view  taken  by  Him  who 
searcheth  the  heart.  The  same  apostle  refers  to  his  con- 
sciousness that  what  he  said  was  spoken  in  sincerity,  in 
Eom.  9.  1,  *My  conscience  also  bearing  witness/  These 
words  are  in  the  Greek  an  exact  parallel  to  those  which  we 
find  in  Bom.  2. 15,  *  Their  conscience  also  bearing  witness.' 
See  also  2  Cor.  4.  2,  and  6.  11.  In  1  Cor.  8.  7,  we  read  of 
those  who  are  eating  *  with  conscience  of  the  idol,' — that 
is,  with  a  conscious  feeling  that  they  are  eating  what  is 
offered  to  idols;  and  their  conscience,  i.e.  their  suscepti- 
bility, being  weak,  is  defiled.  In  the  tenth  verse,  the  Apostle 
proceeds,  *  You  may  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  that  an 
idol-chamber  is  not  really  different  from  any  other  room, 
and  that  meat,  part  of  which  has  been  presented  to  an  idol, 
is  not  really  affected  by  such  a  process ;  but  supposing  one 
who  has  not  attained  this  knowledge,  being  still  a  child  in 
spiritual  things,  and  weak  in  the  faith,  sees  you  thus  sitting 
at  the  table ;  and  supposing  he,  all-conscious  as  he  is  that 
meat  offered  to  idols  is  before  him,  stifles  his  feelings  and 
eats  ;  he  then  becomes  a  partaker  with  the  idol,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  his  feeling  in  the  matter  and  yours ;  and 
for  this  he  will  suffer  chastisement,  even  death  (or  perhaps 
moral  injury).  You  have  thus  dealt  a  blow  against  the 
susceptibility  of  a  weak  brother,  and  in  so  doing  you  have 
sinned  against  Christ.' 

This  same  moral  sensibility  or  conscience  is  referred  to  in 
1  Cor.  10.  25,  27,  28,  29,  *'  Asking  no  questions  because  of 
consciousness;  not  your  own  consciousness,  but  that  of 
the  weak  brother  who  has  not  yet  attained  to  that  liberty 
and  knowledge  which  enables  you  to  disregard  heathen 
superstitions.' 

When  St.  Paul  is  describing  the  end  or  sum  and  substance 
of  the  charge  which  Christ  lays  upon  men,  it  is  in  these 
words,  *  love  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience 
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and  unfeigned  faith'  (1  Tim.  1.  5),  by  these  words  he  means 
that  there  should  be  nothing  selfish  or  sensual  in  love,  that 
there  should  be  a  conscious  aim  at  that  which  is  good  in 
God's  sight,  and  a  faithfulness  untainted  by  a  particle  of 
hypocrisy.  Compare  1  Tim.  1.  19,  where  faith  and  a  good 
conscience  are  again  joined  together.  See  also  1  Tim.  3.  9, 
and  2  Tim.  1.  3.  Falsehood  and  the  searing  of  the  suscep- 
tibilities are  put  together  in  1  Tim.  4.  2 ;  and  so  in  Tit.  1. 15, 
we  read  of  those  whose  very  mind  and  conscience  are  polluted 
with  the  miasma  of  impurity. 

The  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  which  the 
word  occurs  are  very  interesting  and  important.  From 
Heb.  9.  9,  we  gather  that  the  oflFeiings  under  the  0.  T.  could 
not  make  men  *  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,'  i.e. 

*  could  not  take  away  that  sense  of  sin,  past  and  present, 
which  hinders  man  from  oneness  with  God.'  They  did  not 
take  away  sin,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  they  could  not, 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  for  if  the  effect  of  the  Levitical 
dispensation  had  been  to  make  men  perfect,  i.e.  at  one  with 
God  (see  chap.  8.  §  6),  the  offerings  would  not  have  needed 
repetition ;  the  worshippers  once  purged  would  have  had  no 
more  consciousness  of  sins  (Heb.  10.  2).  They  would  have 
had  a  good  consciousness;  they  would  have  been  conscious 
that  they  were  living  with  God ;  they  would  have  breathed  a 
purer  moral  atmosphere,  and  would  have  lived  a  holy  life. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  '^  the  blood  of  Christ ' ;  it  cleanses 
a  man's  consciousness  from  dead  works,  and  enables  him  to 
serve  the  living  God   (Heb.  9,  14) ;  and  the  heart  is  thus 

*  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience '  (10.  22).  In  other  words, 
the  faithful  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  takes  away 
that  sense  of  sin  which  had  been  a  bar  between  man  and 
God,  and  enables  a  man  to  live  no  longer  as  a  servant  but  as 
a  son. 

St.  Peter  says  *  This  is  grace  (A.  V.  thankworthy)  if  from 
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conscience  towards  God  (i.e.  through  consciousness  of  his  duty 
and  of  his  relationship  to  God  in  Christ)  a  man  endure  pains, 
suffering  unjustly  •  (1  Pet.  2. 19).  He  urges  that  men  should 
keep  *  a  good  conscience '  (3.  IG),  and  he  reminds  them  that  it 
is  not  the  external  cleansing,  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  that  now  saves  us,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science toward  God,  or,  as  we  might  render  it,  the  seeking  * 
unto  God  with  a  good  conscience  (1  Pet.  3.  21). 

The  verb  awihslv^  to  be  conscious,  is  used  in  only  three 
passages  in  the  N.  T.  exclusive  of  that  already  mentioned  in 
1  Cor.  4.  4.  In  Acts  6.  2,  we  read  that  Ananiaa  kept  back 
]>art  of  the  price  of  the  land,  *  his  wife  being  privy  to  it,  or 
conscious  of  it.'  After  St.  Peter  was  delivered  from  prison 
by  the  angel,  *  When  he  considered  the  thing,'  or  rather 
*  When  fully  conscious  of  the  state  of  the  case,'  he  came  to 
the  house  of  Mary  (Acts  12.  12).  Again,  when  the  Jews 
were  going  to  stone  Paul  and  Barnabas,  ^ being  made  con- 
scious of  the  fact,'  they  fled  for  refuge  to  the  cities  of 
Lycaonia  (Acts  14.  6). 

Conscience,  therefore,  appears  to  be  almost  identical 
with  consciousness,  but  while  the  latter  word  may  be  used 
by  us  with  reference  to  external  facts  or  to  internal  feelings, 
the  former  is  confined  to  the  knowledge  that  a  man  has  of 
the  moral  aspect  of  things.  A  good  conscience,  according 
to  Scripture,  is  not  only  a  sense  of  freedom  from  past  guilt, 
but  also  a  consciousness  of  purposing  and  doing  that  which 
is  good  in  God's  sight ;  it  implies  purity  of  motive  and 
action ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  deliberate  course  of  sin,  or 
with  departure  from  the  living  God,  and  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  faith  in  Christ. 

'  'Eircpd^Tjfia  €i$  Sfov.  This  passage  has  awakenod  imroh  disoussion.  I  am 
iuclined  to  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  itrfpwrau  somctinies  answers  to  the  meaning; 
of  daraali  (Km)>  ^^  <'<<'^*»  ^"  ^^**^  ^-  T.  The  Vulgato  confirms  this  view  by  read- 
ing interrogatio  comtcicntue  Ih»kb  in  Daim.  Luther  renders  *  the  contract  (Bmid)  of 
a  g»xxi  conscience  (Gewiss^en)  with  God/  Dc  Sacy  takes  it  as  '  the  engagement  of 
the  conscience  to  keep  pure  for  God/ 
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§  19.  Coming  to  the  words  which  designate  man's  intel- 
lectual capacities,  we  may  begin  with  the  word  wisdom. 
This  word  generally  answera  in  the  A.  V.  to  the  Hebrew 
Chacam  (ddr).  This  is  an  important  word  in  Scripture,  and 
is  used  to  represent  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil,  i)ru- 
dence  in  secular  matters,  skill  in  arts,  experience  in  Divine 
things,  and  even  dexterity  in  magic.  In  the  reflexive  form  it 
signifies  to  be  wise  in  one's  own  eyes,  and  hence  to  outwit 
another.  The  general  rendering  of  the  LXX  is  ao(f>ia^ 
which  is  used  in  the  same  largeness  of  sense  in  the  N.  T. 
See  especially  James  3.  17. 

§  20.  The  understanding  is  most  generally  represented 
by  the  word  bin  (pn),  to  perceive,  to  be  intelligent.  This 
word,  again,  is  used  with  many  shades  of  meaning,  such  as 
to  consider,  discern,  feel,  know,  look,  mark,  per- 
ceive, view.  The  LXX  usually  represents  this  word  by 
4Tvv£<nSy  but  occasionally  by  hnanfj^iri  and  (ppovr^ai^, 

§  21.  Sacal  (Sdb^*)j  ^^  look,  to  be  knowing,  and  hence  to 
prosper,  is  used  to  represent  a  certain  kind  of  wisdom  in 
Gen.  3.  6,  and  a  good  many  other  passages.  The  LXX 
renderings  are  generally  the  same  as  those  last  mentioned. 
In  Ex.  23.  8,  '  The  gift  blindeth  the  wise,'  we  find  the  word 
pakah  (npa),  which  signifies  open-eyed.  In  Prov.  8. 5,  *annah 
(noiy),  subtilty  is  used,  being  the  same  word  as  that  which 
designates  the  craft  of  the  serpent  in  Gren.  3.  1 ;  Tha*am 
(dvid),  to  taste,  is  used  in  Dan.  2.  14,  and  Job  12.  20;  Yada* 
(jn^),  to  know,  in  a  few  passages;  and  shama*  (yo::*)  to  hear, 
in  others. 

One  word  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  tnshiah  (n^^in). 
The  LXX  renderings  for  this  word  are  very  variable.  Some 
critics  understand  it  as  signifying  essentia  or  existent  being. 
Hence  it  is  rendered  *  that  which  is  '  in  Job  11.  6,  26.  3.  It 
is  rendered  substance  in  Job  30.  22,  'Thou  dissolvest  my 
substance.'     A  shortened  form  of  the  word   (::•*)  has  the 
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same  rendering  in  Prov.  8.  21.  In  Is,  28.  29,  it  is  translated 
working,  *  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working/ 
In  Job  6.  12,  we  find  the  word  enterprise  adopted — *  Their 
hands  cannot  perform  their  enterprise'  (literally  perhaps 

*  that  which  is  to  be  ').  The  most  general  rendering,  how- 
ever, is  wisdom,  or  sound  wisdom.  Thus  we  read  in 
Job  6.  13,  *Is  wisdom  quite  driven  from  me?'  Job  12.  16, 

*  With  him  is  wisdom  and  strength ' ;  Prov.  2.  7,  *  He  layeth 
up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous';  3.  21,  *Keep  sound 
wisdom  and  discretion ' ;  8.  14,  ^  Counsel  is  mine,  and 
sound  wisdom';  18.  1,  *  Through  desire  a  man,  having 
separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  vrith  all 
wisdom  ' :  here  the  margin  has  *  intermeddleth  with  every 
business ' ;  Mic.  6.  9,  *  The  Lord's  voice  crieth  unto  the  city, 
and  (the  man  of)  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name ' ;  the  margin 
has  here  *  Thy  name  shall  see  that  which  is.' 

The  usage  of  this  peculiar  word  may  teach  us  that  true 
wisdom  is  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  essence  or  reality  of 
things.  This  knowledge  is  closely  connected  with  right 
action.  With  God  all  that  is  is  known ;  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, knows  ODly  in  part  at  present,  but  hereafter  he  will 
know  things  not  as  they  «eem,  but  as  they  are. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RINy  WICKEDNESS,   TRESPASS,   AND   GUILT. 

{  I.  The  pictorial  power  of  the  Hebrew  laDguAge. — §  2.  Cbatba*  itn 
general  mejining  and  usage  as  Bin. — §  3.  Its  peculiar  usage  in  the  Piel 
form  of  the  verb. — §  4.  Its  various  representations  in  the  LXX. — §  5. 
ilTmb.  or  Wrong.— §  6.  *Amal«  or  Travail.— §  7.  'Aval,  or  Evil.— 
§  8.  'Avar,- or  Transgression. — |  9.  Sa\  or  Mischief. — §  10.  Vasha«' 
or  Hebellion. — §  11.  Saslia\  or  Wickedness.— §  12.  Ma*al,  or  Breich 
of  Trust. — I  13.  Aven,  or  Vanity. — §  14.  Asbaiii,  or  Guilt ;  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  and  conclusion  as  to  its 
meaning. — §  15.  Words  for  «t/2,  &c.,  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1 .  The  pictorial  power  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  seldom 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  student  than  in  its 
mode  of  designating  the  various  aspects  of  evil.  Every 
word  is  a  piece  of  philosophy ;  nay,  it  is  a  revelation.  The 
observer  of  human  afiPairs  is  painfully  struck  by  the  weari- 
someness  of  life,  and  by  the  amount  of  toil  and  travail 
which  the  children  of  men  have  to  undergo  to  obtain  a  bare 
existence ;  he  sees  the  hollowness,  vanity,  and  unreality  of 
much  that  seems  bright  and  charming  at  first ;  he  notes  that 
human  nature^  in  its  social  and  individual  aspects,  is  dis- 
torted and  out  of  course ;  that  the  chain  of  love  which  ought 
to  bind  the  great  family  in  one  has  been  snapped  asunder ; 
that  isolation  and  desolation  have  taken  the  place  of  unity 
and  happiness ;  that  the  relationship  between  man  and  his 
Maker  has  become  obscured,  and  that  even  when  man  knows 
the  will  of  God,  there  is  something  in  his  nature  which 
prompts  him  to  rebel  against  it;  lastly,  he  comes  to  the 
conviction  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  original,  but  that 
like  a  dark  cloud,  it  has  intervened  between  the  children  of 
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earth  and  the  sun  of  righteousness,  and  has  poured  trouble 
upon  humanity,  opposing  men's  best  instincts,  and  frustrating 
the  original  design  of  their  creation. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  meets  us  with  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  these  manifold  aspects  of  human  suffering,  and  blends 
together  wrong-doing  and  suffering  to  a  most  remarkable 
degree,  setting  forth  sin  in  its  relation  to  God,  to  society,  and 
to  a  man's  own  nature,  depicting  it  in  its  negative  aspect 
as  iniquity  or  unrighteousness,  and  in  its  positive  aspect  as 
rebellion  and  a  breach  of  trust. 

§  2.  The  word  translated  sin  throughout  the  0.  T.,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  is  derived  from  the  word  Chatha  (8iDn), 
which  originally  signifies  to  miss  the  mark,  and  answers  to 
its  universal  Greek  representative  afiafndva)^  notifying  the 
fact  that  all  wrong-doing  is  a  failure  or  a  coming  short  of 
that  aim  which  God  intended  all  His  children  to  reach.  The 
word  is  used  in  its  original  sense  in  Jud.  20.  16,  where  we 
read  of  ^  seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed,  every  one 
of  whom  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair's  breadth,  and  not 
miss.'  If  man  was  originally  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it 
must  have  been  implanted  in  him  as  a  first  principle  that  he 
should  live  as  God  lives,  or,  to  use  a  venerable  idiom,  that 
he  should  walk  with  God.  Every  departure,  therefore,  from 
the  law  of  Right  is  a  coming  short  of  the  purpose  for  which 
man  was  made,  and  a  missing  the  goal  which  ought  to  be 
reached. 

On  examining  the  general  usage  of  this  word  through  the 
0.  T.,  it  will  be  found  that  it  usually  implies  blame-wor- 
thiness,  and  that  it  is  very  largely  used  in  confessions,  to 
express  a  conviction  that  wrong  has  been  done  either  towards 
God  or  towards  man.  This  wrong  is  not  necessarily  wilful, 
for  many  sins  were  committed  through  ignorance — see 
Lev.  4.  2,  5.  15,  Num.  16.  28.  Sin  is  not  usually  regarded  as 
a  condition,  but  as  a  definite  act,  whether  of  thought,  word. 
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or  deed.  The  word  was  applied  not  only  to  moral  evil  and 
to  idolatry  (wliich  is  theological  evil),  but  also  to  breach  of 
ceremonial  regulations. 

The  following  are  the  only  passages  in  which  other  words 
besides  Chatha  have  been  rendered  sin  by  the  translators  of 
the  A.  V.  In  Lev.  4.  13,  and  Num.  16.  28,  29,  we  find  the 
word  Shaj^  (nicr),  to  err;  in  1  Kin.  17.  18,  'Aven  (py), 
vanity  or  iniquity  is  used ;  in  Prov.  10. 12, 19,  28. 13,  Pesha' 
(pitb)?  rebellion  or  transgression  is  adopted. 

Besides  the  general  rendering  for  Chatha,  we  find  it  other- 
wise rendered  by  our  translators  in  a  few  passages.  Thus  it 
is  rendered  fault  in  Gen.  41.  9,  and  Ex.  5.  16;  trespass  in 
1  Kin.  8.  31 ;  harm  in  Lev.  5.  16,  ^  He  shall  make  amends 
for  the  harm  he  has  done ' ;  blame  in  Gen.  43.  9,  ^  Let  me 
bear  the  blame  for  ever,'  compare  chap.  44.  32;  offend 
in  Gen.  20.  9,  *What  have  I  offended  thee?'  also  in 
Gen.  40. 1 ;  1  Kin.  1.  21 ;  2  Kin.  18.  14 ;  Ecc.  10.  4 ;  Is.  29.  21 ; 
and  Jer.  87. 18. 

§  3.  The  word  under  consideration  must  not  be  dismissed 
until  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  Piel  or  Intensive 
Voice  has  been  noticed.  There  are  several  verbs  which  as- 
sume a  peculiar  technical  or  ceremonial  signification  in  this 
voice,  and  in  its  passive  form,  the  HUhpael,  but  none  of 
them  present  more  remarkable  peculiarities  than  the  word 
Chaiha.  The  Piel  form  of  this  verb  is  rendered  as  follows : — 
to  make  reconciliation,  2  Chron.  29.  24 ;  to  bear  loss.  Gen.  31. 
39 ;  to  offer  for  sin  (Leviticus  passim) ;  to  cleanse  from  sin, 
Ex.  29. 36;  Lev.  14.  49,  52;  Ez.  43.  20,  22,  23,  46. 18 ;  to  purge 
OT  purify,  Lev.  8. 15;  Num.  8.  7,  21, 19.  9, 12, 13, 17, 19,  20,  31. 
19,  20,  23;  also  in  the  familiar  words  of  the  Psalm  (61.  7), 
'  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean,'  and  in  Job.  41. 
26,  where  we  read  of  the  Leviathan  that  ^  when  he  raiseth 
up  himself,  the  mighty  are  afraid ;  by  reason  of  breakings 
they  purify  themselves.' 
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§  4.  The  LXX,  which  is  generally  very  consistent  in  retain- 
ing the  rendering  afiaprdvoDy  has  in  some  ceremonial  passages 
adopted  renderings  similar  to  those  now  noticed.  Thus  we  find 
i^iXdaKOfjMi,  in  2  Chron.  29.  24,  Ez.  43.  22,  46. 18 ;  aryvl^o)  in 
Num.  8.  21, 19. 12, 13,  31.  19,  23 ;  a<f)ayvi^(o  in  Lev.  14, 49,  52, 
Num.  19. 12, 19,  20,  81.  20 ;  iea0api^a>  in  Ex.  29.  36,  Lev.  8. 15, 
9. 15 ;  pavrl^co  in  Ps.  61.  7  ;  tXaafios  in  Ez.  44.  27 ;  i^ikaafios  in 
Ex.  30. 10,  Ez.  43.  23,  46. 19 ;  afypurfia  in  Num.  19.  19 ;  and 
ayvitrfios  in  Num.  8.  7,  19. 17. 

§  5.  The  perversion  or  distortion  of  nature  which  is  caused 
by  evil-doing  is  represented  by  the  word  'avah  (niy),  to  be 
bent  or  crooked.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
found  in  Is.  21. 3,  *  I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it'; 
Lam.  3.  9,  *  He  hath  made  my  ways  crooked,'  and  perhaps 
Ps.  38.  6,  where  we  read  in  the  A.  V.  *  I  am  troubled,  I  am 
bowed  down  greatly.'  The  English  word  wrong,  i.e.  that 
which  is  wrung  out  of  course,  gives  the  same  idea  of  evil, 
and  is  taken  as  a  translation  of  *ayah  in  Est.  1. 16.  We  also 
find  the  analogous  word  perverseness  as  a  rendering  in 
1  Sam.  20.  30;  2  Sam.  19. 19;  1  Kin.  8. 47;  Job  33. 27;  Prov.  12. 
8 ;  Is.  19. 14;  and  Jer.  3.  21.  Amiss  is  found  in  2  Chron.  6. 
37;  and  iniquity  in  2  Sam.  7. 14;  Ps.  66.  3, 106.  6;  Jer.  9.  5; 
Ez.  28. 18 ;  Dan.  4.  27,  9.  5 ;  and  Mai.  2.  6. 

The  chief  renderings  for  'avah  in  the  LXX  are  ofiaprla^ 
dvofiiaj  and  dhiKia,  none  of  which  quite  coincide  with  the 
original  in  their  primary  meaning. 

§  6.  That  sin  has  made  life  a  burden  and  has  turned 
work  into  toil  and  travail  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
this  fact  has  found  its  place  among  the  lessons  contained 
in  Hebrew  words.  The  word  'amal  (^oy),  sets  forth  labour 
in  its  toilsome  aspect,  and  is  well  represented  in  the  LXX 
by  K&irosy  fiox^os^  and  irSvos.  It  is  rendered  toil  in  Gen. 
41.  51;  trouble  in  Job.  6.  6,  7;  wearisome  in  Job.  7.  3; 
sorrow  in  Job  3. 10,  Ps.  55, 10;  pain  or  painful  (in  its  old 
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sense,  as  involving  labour)  in  Ps.  25.  18,  73.  16 ;  and  labour 
in  Ps.  90.  10,  *Tet  is  their  strength  labour  and  soitow.' 
This  last  rendering  is  constantly  found  in  the  Book  of 
Eeclesiastes,  which  is  devoted  in  great  measure  to  a  setting 
forth  of  the  burdensomeness  of  an  earthly  existence.  In 
Ec.  4.  6,  'amal  is  rendered  travail,  and  this  rendering  has 
been  adopted  in  Is.  63.  11,  where  we  read  of  the  Messiah 
that  'he  shall  see  (the  fruits)  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  shall  be  satisfied.' 

The  passages  hitherto  noted  do  not  trace  the  weariness 
of  life  to  its  source,  but  there  are  others  in  which  this  is 
not  obscurely  taught.  In  Is.  10.  1,  and  Hab.  1.  3,  *amal  is 
rendered  grievousness ;  in  Num.  23.  21,  perverseness, 
*  he  hath  not  seen  perverseness  in  Israel' ;  in  Hab.  1.  18, 
iniquity,  *thou  canst  not  look  on  iniquity';  in  Job  4.  8, 
wickedness;  in  Job.  16.  35,  mischief,  'they  conceive 
mischief  and  bring  forth  vanity.'  See  also  Ps.  7. 14, 16, 10. 
7, 14,  94.  20, 140.  9 ;  Prov.  24.  2 ;  Is.  69.  4,  in  all  of  which  the 
same  rendering  is  given  and  the  same  idea  implied. 

§  7.  The  word  'aval  (^^y)  is  thought  to  designate  the  want 
of  integrity  and  rectitude  which  is  the  accompaniment,  if 
not  the  essential  part,  of  wrong-doing.  This  word  in  some 
of  its  forms  reminds  one  of  the  word  evil  (Ger.  Uehel),  and 
of  the  contracted  word  ill.  The  chief  renderings  for  it  in 
the  LXX  are  dhiKia  and  dvo^la^  of  which  the  first  is  probably 
the  best.  'Aval  is  rendered  unjust  in  Ps.  43. 1,  82.  2,  Prov. 
29.  27,  Is.  26. 10,  Zeph.  3. 5 ;  unrighteous  in  Lev.  19. 15,  35, 
Deut.  26. 16,  Job  27.  7,  Ps.  71.  4,  92. 15 ;  ungodly  in  Job.  16. 
11;  perverse  in  Is.  69.  3  ;  wicked  in  twelve  passages,  in- 
cluding Ps.  89.  22,  *  The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him,  nor 
the  son  of  wickedness  afflict  him.' 

*Aval  is  also  rendered  iniquity  in  about  thirty  passages ; 
and  this  word,  taken  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  departure 
from  that  which  is  equal  and  right,  is  probably  the  most 
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suitable  rendering.  The  usage  of  the  word  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Mai.  2.  6,  where  we  read  of  Levi  that  *  the  law 
of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  iniquity  was  not  found  in 
his  lips ;  he  walked  with  me  in  peace  and  equity,  and  did 
turn  many  away  from  unrighteousness.' 

§  8.  The  idea  of  transgression,  or  crossing  over  the 
boundary  of  right  and  entering  the  forbidden  land  of  wrong, 
is  marked  by  the  use  of  the  word  'Avar  (-jay),  to  cross 
over  (whence  probably  the  name  Hebrew  is  derived).  The 
word  is  rendered  transgress  in  eighteen  passages,  e.g.  Ps. 
17.  3,  *  I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress ; ' 
Hos.  6.  7,  and  8. 1,  *  They  have  transgressed  the  covenant.' 

§  9.  ITie  word  generally  used  for  evil  and  wickedness 
is  ra'  (yi),  which  appears  to  signify  breaking  up  or  r^iiiK 
The  LXX  rendering  for  it  is  usuully  Kaxcs  or  irovqpos.  It 
is  one  of  those  words  which  binds  together  in  one  the 
wicked  deed  and  its  consequences.  It  is  rendered  calamity 
in  Ps.  141.  5 ;  distress  in  Neh.  2.  17 ;  adversity  in  1  Sam. 
10.  19,  Ps.  94.  13,  and  Ecc.  7.  14 ;  grief  in  Neh.  2.  10,  Prov. 
16.  10,  Ecc.  2.  17,  Jon.  4.  6 ;  affliction  in  Num.  11.  11,  and 
ten  other  passages ;  misery  in  Ecc.  8.  6 ;  sad  in  Gen.  40.  7, 
Neh.  2.  1,  2,  Ecc.  7.  3 ;  sorrow  in  Gen.  44.  29,  Neh.  2.  2 ; 
trouble  in  Ps.  41. 1,  and  eight  other  passages;  sore  in  Deut. 
6.  22,  and  eight  other  passages;  noisome  in  Ez.  14.  15,  21  ; 
hurt  in  Gen.  26. 29,  and  twenty-e^'ght  other  passages;  heavy 
in  Prov.  25.  20;  vex  in  Num.  20.  15,  and  2  Sam.  12.  18; 
wretchedness,  Num.  11. 15;  also  harm,  ill,  and  mischief, 
in  almost  every  place  where  these  words  are  found  in 
the  A.  V. 

The  meanings  above  noted  imply  injury  done  to  a  person, 
but  do  not  touch  upon  its  moral  aspect.  But  in  other 
cases  we  find  this  element  introduced.  In  Jud.  U.  27,  we 
read  *  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  doest  me 
wrong   to  war   against   me,'  here  the  wrong  or  injury  is 
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regarded  as  an  injustice.  Again  in  1  Sam.  17.  28,  ^  I  know 
thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thy  heart,'  moral  evil 
seems  to  be  intended.  The  word  is  also  rendered  *  naught' 
or  '  naughty '  in  2  Kin.  2.  19,  Prov.  20.  14,  and  Jer.  24.  2, 
but  in  these  passages   naughty  has  its  original  sense  of 

*  good  for  nothing,'  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  still  used 
in  some  parts  of  England.  Perhaps  this  was  all  that  was 
implied  in  Eliab's  rude  speech  to  his  younger  brother  David. 

£a*  is  rendered  wicked  a  great  many  times;  it  is  also 
constantly  rendered  bad,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
latter  class  of  passages  that  which  is  injurious  is  referred 
to  rather  than  that  which. is  monilly  evil.  As  sttchy  Ea'  in 
fact  generally  indicates  the  rough  exterior  of  wrong-doing, 
as  a  breach  of  harmony,  and  as  a  breaking  up  of  what  is 
good  and  desirable  in  man  and  in  society.  Whilst  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  godly  is  lovingkindness 
(see  chap.  10.  §  9),  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
ungodly  man  is  that  his  course  is  an  injury  both  to  him- 
self and  to  every  one  round  him. 

§  10.  Pasha*  (yc^a)  signifies  to  revolt  or  to  re/use  subjection 
to  rightful  authority.  It  is  very  genenilly  rendered  trans- 
gression. The  chief  LXX  renderings  for  it  are  daefisia, 
dhtKiaj  and  avo^ia.     We  meet  with  the  verb  in  Ps.  61.  13, 

*  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners 
shall  be  converted  unto  Thee ' ;  Prov.  28.  21,  *  For  a  piece  of 
bread  a  man  will  transgress'  (i.e.  rebel) ;  Is.  43.  27,  *  Thy 
teachers  have  transgressed  against  me.' 

Pasha*  is  rendered  sin  in  Prov.  10. 12,  *Love  covereth  all 
sins,'  where  the  contrast  between  the  offence  and  the 
mercy  is  brought  out  very  clearly  by  the  use  of  the  word ; 
again  it  is  found  in  verse  19,  '  In  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin  ';  28.  13,  '  He  that  covereth  his  sins 
shall  not  prosper.'  It  is  rendered  trespass  in  Gen.  31.  36, 
60.  17 ;  Ex.  22.  9 ;  1  Sam.  26.  28 ;  and  Hos.  8.  1,  '  They  have 
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trespassed  against  my  law.'  In  2  Kin.  8.  20,  22,  it  is 
used  in  its  primary  sense  of  the  revolt  of  Edom  and  Libnah ; 
in  1  Kin.  12. 19,  of  the  *  rebellion '  of  Israel  against  Jndah ; 
so  also  in  other  passages.  We  meet  with  the  word  in  Job 
84.  37,  where  it  is  said  of  him  that  *  he  addeth  rebellion 
unto  his  sin.'  Lastly,  the  word  occurs  in  the  solemn  open- 
ing of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  *  hear,  O  heavens,  and  give 
hear,  O  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  I  have  nourished 
and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against 
me'  (Is.  1.2). 

§  11.  Basha*  (jren)  is  the  word  most  generally  rendered 
wicked  *  in  the  A.  V.  It  is  supposed  originally  to  refer  to 
the  activity^  the  tossing^  and  the  confusion  in  which  the 
wicked  live,  and  the  perpetual  agitation  which  they  cause 
to  others.  Thus  Isaiah  says  (57.  20,  21)  *The  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast 
up  mire  and  dirt ;  there  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked.'  Job  also  (3.  17),  looks  forward  to  the  grave  as 
the  place  *  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.'  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  wicked  are 
represented  as  triumphing  for  a  time,  but  as  finally  put 
out  into  darkness ;  in  the  Psalms  they  are  represented  as 
busily  occupied  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  others,  and  as 
trying  to  destroy  them.  They  are  frequently  contrasted 
with  the  righteous ;  and  their  ways  are  fully  described  in 
Ezekiel,  chaps.  18.  and  33.  If  Kennicott's  view  of  Is.  68.  9, 
could  be  substantiated,  we  should  read  of  the  Messiah,  *  he 
made  his  grave  with  the  rich,  but  with  the  wicked  was  his 
death ' ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  to  mark  the  robbers  or 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  would  bave  been  very  appro- 
priate. 

*  The  word  vriclcd  is  supposed  by  some  etj-mologists  to  be  connected  with  qtiick^ 
and  to  menn  liitfi/;  if  this  be  its  tnie  significance  it  answers  admirably  toXasba*. 
&ee  Teun  Hoaro's  work  on  EngfUh  Roots. 
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Basha'  is  usually  rendered  daefiq^f  ungodly,  in  the  LXX, 
but  opofiof  and  a^iaproDXos  are  found  in  several  passages. 

The  verb  in  its  Hiphil  or  causative  form  is  generally  taken 
as  signifying  to  condemn,  literally  *to  make  wicked,*  and 
hence  *  to  deal  with  as  wicked.'  It  is  found  in  all  but  four 
passages  where  the  word  *  condemn '  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 

§  12.  The  word  Ma*al  ftyo),  probably  points  to  the  un- 
faithfulness  and  treachery  of  sin,  and  represents  vn'ong-doing 
as  a  breach  of  trusty  whether  between  man  and  man  or  between 
man  and  God.  It  is  rendered  trespass  about  thirty  times, 
transgression  fifteen  times,  and  falsehood  in  Job  21.  34. 
In  the  first  passage  where  it  occurs  (Lev.  6.  16),  it  refers  to 
the  trespass  committed  in  ignorance ;  in  the  second  to  any 
sin  committed  against  one's  neighbour  (6.  2).  In  Jos.  7.  1, 
22.  20,  it  is  used  of  Achan's  sin ;  the  building  of  the  altar 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  was  also  described  by  this  word 
(Jos.  22.  16) ;  it  is  applied  to  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  26.  18) ;  to 
Ahaz  (28.  22) ;  to  Manasseh  (33.  19) ;  and  to  the  people  who 
married  heathen  wives,  Ezra  9.  2,  4 ;  Neh.  13.  27.  Lastly,  it 
is  found  in  Pix)v.  16.  10,  where  we  read  that,  *  the  king's 
mouth  transgresseth  not  in  judgment.'  The  trespass  or 
breach  of  trust  denoted  by  this  word  was  regarded  by  God 
in  a  very  serious  light.  See  Ez.  14.  13, 15.  8, 18.  24,  39.  23. 
The  reason  of  this  is  manifest.  The  persons  guilty  of  sin  in 
this  particular  aspect  were  chiefly  persons  in  authority.  A 
certain  trust  had  been  reposed  in  them,  which  they  had 
abused.  Much  had  been  given  to  them,  and  much  was  re- 
quired of  them.  The  nation  of  Israel  as  a  whole  were  put 
in  a  position  of  high  privilege  and  consequent  responsibility, 
hence  their  departure  from  the  way  of  God  was  marked 
specially  by  the  word  Ma*al  as  an  act  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
breach  of  a  bond  as  holy  and  as  close  as  that  which  subsists 
between  man  and  wife. 

§  13.   The  word  most  frequently  rendered  iniquity  is 
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Aven  (px).  Some  critics  connect  this  word  with  a  root  which 
signifies  desire;  others,  with  greater  reason,  hold  that  its 
original  meaning  is  nothingness.  Its  connection  with 
idolatry  is  noticeable  (see  chap.  29.  §  2),  and  originates  in 
the  fact  that  an  idol  is  a  thing  of  naught,  a  vain  thing.  In 
Amos  5.  5,  we  read  *  Bethel  shall  come  to  naught '  (aven) ; 
and,  turning  to  Hos.  4.  15,  6.  8, 10.  5,  8,  we  find  that  Bethel, 
the  House  of  God,  is  designated  as  Beth-aven,  i.e.  the  house 
of  vanity,  because  idols  were  worshipped  there. 

The  word  is  rendered  vanity  in  the  following  passages  :--  - 
Job  16.  35,  *  They  conceive  mischief  and  bring  forth  vanity'; 
Ps.  10.  7,  'Under  his  tongue  is  mischief  and  vanity' 
Prov.  22.  8,  *He  that  soweth  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity ' ; 
Is.  41.  29,  'Behold  they  are  all  vanity,  their  works  are 
nothing ' ;  Is.  68.  9,  '  If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of 
thee  the  yoke,  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  the  speaking 
vanity';  Jer.  4.  14,  'How  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts 
lodge  within  thee ' ;  Zech.  10.  2,  '  The  seraphim  have 
spoken  vanity  and  the  diviners  ha.ve  seen  a  lie.'  Many  of 
these  passages  seem  to  refer  to  the  nothingness  or  hoUow- 
ness  of  evil,  reminding  us  of  the  question  of  St.  Paul,  '  What 
fruit  had  ye  then  of  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed?  '  (Rom.  6.  21 ;  see  also  Eph.  6. 11). 

The  following  other  renderings  for  the  word  Aven  are  to 
be  found  in  the  A.V. : — 

Prov.  11.    7,  *  The  hope  of  unjust  (or  vain)  mtm  perisheth.' 

Is.       10.    1,  *  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  (i.e.  vain) 

decrees.' 
Is.        65.    7,  *  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 

(or  vain)  man  his  thoughts.* 
Ps.      90.  10,  *  Yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow'  (i.e.  vanity). 
Deut.  26.  14,  *  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning*  (vanity  or 

iniquity). 
Hos.      9.    4,  ^  These  sacrifices  shall  be  unto  them   as  the  bread  of 

mourners*  (or  of  iniquity). 
Job       6.    6,  *  Affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust.' 
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Jer.       4.  15, 

I  lab.  3.  7, 
Ps.  140.11, 
Prov.  12.  21, 
Prov.  17.  4, 
Pa.  36.  4, 
Ps.  66.  10, 
Ez.      11.    2, 


*  A  voice  publisheth  affliction  from  Mount  Ephraim ' 
(compare  vain  thoughts  in  the  previous  verse). 
I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction.' 
Evil  shall  hunt  the  wicked  person  to  overthrow  him.' 
There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just.' 
A  wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to  false  lips.' 
He  deviseth  miscliief  on  his  bed.' 
Mischief  and  sorrow  are  in  the  midst  of  it.' 
These  are  the  men  that  devise  mischief.' 


Aven  is  rendered  wicked  or  wickedness  in  Job  U.  11, 
22.  15,  34.  36;  Ps.  69.  5 ;  Prov.  6.  12,  18,  30.  20.  It  is 
rendered  iniquity  thirty-eight  times.  The  most  noticeable 
passages  are  as  follows  : — 

Xum.     23.  21,  *  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob' 

Stubbornness  is  as  i  niqui  ty  and  idolatry.' 

They  that    plow    iniquity    and    sow    wickedness 

reap  the  same.' 
God  layeth  up  his  (i.e.  the  wicked  man's)  iniquity 

for  his  children.' 
Is   not   destruction   to    the   wicked,    and   a    strange 

(punishment)  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.' 
There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death  where  the 

workers  of  iniquity  miiy  hide  themselves.' 
Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity.' 
(Compare  Luke  13.   27),    *  Depart   from   me,   all   ye 

workers  of  iniquity.' 
Shall  they  escape  by  iniquity  ? ' 
The  calling  of  assemblies  I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is 

iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.' 
Mic.         2.    1,  *  Woe  to  them  that  devise  iniquity.' 

On  considering  all  these  passages,  we  shall  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  word  Aven  suggests  not  so  much  breach 
of  law,  or  injury  done  to  another,  as  a  course  of  conduct 
which  will  in  the  end  prove  unprofitable  to  the  doer.  It 
presents  the  evil  devices  of  man  in  their  false,  hoUow,  and 
unreal  aspect;  and  by  the  use  of  this  word  the  inspired 
writers  put  a  stamp  of  nothingness  or  unreality  upon  every 
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departure  from  the  law  of  God,  whether  it  consist  of  wrong- 
doing, evil  devising,  false  speaking,  or  idolatrous  worship. 

The  leading  rendering  of  Aven  in  the  LXX  is  dvcfLia ; 
dBitcia  is  used  several  times  ;  wovof  and  tciirof  occasionaUy. 

§  14.  We  now  come  to  a  word  about  which  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion,  namely  Asham  (ds^), 
the  usual  rendering  of  which  in  the  LXX  is  irXrjfifjLsknay  a 
mistake,  and  in  the  A.  Y.  trespass  or  guilt.*  In  some 
passages  the  word  has  been  regarded  as  cognate  with  Shamam 
(utx^)y  ^  render  desolate,  and  perhaps  this  idea  was  originally 
contained  in  the  word.' 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  particular  kind 
of  sin  which  is  signified  by  this  word.  Some  critics  hold 
that  whilst  Chatha  denotes  sins  of  commission,  Asham  desig- 
nates sins  of  omission.  Others  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Chatha  means  sin  in  general,  and  Asham  sin  against  the 
Mosaic  Law.  The  best  way  to  come  to  a  conclusion  is  to 
examine  all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and  to 
observe  the  point  or  points  in  which  they  all  agree.  It  will 
be  found  to  lead  us  to  this  result,  that  Asham  is  used  where  a 
sin,  moral  or  ceremonial,  has  been  committed  through  error, 
negligence,  or  ignorance.  A  loose  code  of  morality  might 
permit  offences  committed  under  such  circumstances  to  be 
passed  by,  but  not  so  the  law  of  Moses.  An  offence  against 
the  person  of  another  is  an  offence,  whether  it  be  known  or 
found  out  at  the  time  or  not.  When  it  comes  to  our  know- 
ledge, we  are  Asham,  i.e.  we  are  to  regard  ourselves  as  having 
offended,  even  though  it  has  been  unwittingly ;  and  compen- 
sation must  be  made.  So  also  when  the  offence  is  a  breach 
of  ceremonial  law,  or  if  it  is  an  act  of  idolatry  (for  which 
Asham  is  very  frequently  used,  because  many  may  have  been 

>  The  English  vrordguilt  meanB  puikd^  that  is  to  say,  deceived. 

•  Some  critics,  however,  connect  it  with  the  i-oot  U\^  ^o  set ;  the  sin  may  lie 
latrnt  but  it  is  set  or  regarded  as  a  breach  of  law  of  God,  and  it  must  come 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  oflenier  sooner  or  later. 
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led  into  idolatry  without  seeing  its  fearful  wickedness),  when 
the  matter  is  brought  to  a  man's  cognisance,  he  is  not  to 
content  himself  with  the  excuse  that  he  acted  in  error,  but 
is  to  acknowledge  himself  as  Asham,  and  is  to  offer  an  Asham 
or  offering*  for  his  trespass. 

The  view  now  taken  will  commend  itself  more  fully  to  the 
mind  on  the  consideration  of  the  following  passages,  in 
which  the  word  Asham  occurs. 

Lev.  4. 13,  *  If  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sin  through 
error  (A.V.  ignorance),  and  the  thing  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
the  assembly,  and  they  have  done  (somewhat  against)  any  of 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  (concerning  things)  which 
should  not  be  done,  and  are  guilty,'  &c. ;  so  also  in  verses 
22  and  27.  In  these  cases  a  commandment  has  been  broken 
unwittingly ;  it  afterwards  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
offender,  and  he  is  Asham. 

Lev.  6.  2, 8,  '  If  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing,  and  if  it  be 
hidden  from  him,  he  also  shall  be  unclean  and  guilty.  .  .  . 
when  he  knoweth  it,  he  shall  be  guilty ' ;  verse  4,  *  Or  if  a 
soul  swear.  .  .  .  and  it  be  hid  from  him,  when  he  knoweth 
of  it,  then  he  shall  be  guilty  ' ;  verses  5,  6,  •'  And  it  shall  be, 
when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these  things,  that  he 
shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  thing,  and  he  shall 
bring  his  trespass-offering';  verse  15,  ^If  a  soul  commit 
a  trespass  (ina*al),  and  sin  through  error  (or  ignorance),  in  the 
holy  things  of  the  Lord;  then  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass 
nnto  the  Lord  a  ram  ....  for  a  trespass-offering'; 
verse  17,  *  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these  things  that 
are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ; 
though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  he  is  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his 

iniquity ;  and  he  shall  bring  a  ram and  the  priest 

shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  concerning  his  ignorance 
wherein  he  erred  and  wist  it  not,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 

>  See  cluip.  16.  §  20. 
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him.*  It  is  a  trespass- offering  :  he  hath  certainly  tres* 
passed  against  the  Lord.' 

These  passages  seem  fairly  to  establish  the  meaning  of 
Aflham.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  unity  of  rendering  has  not 
been  preserved,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  English  reader 
the  connection  between  the  words  guilty  and  trespass. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  other  passages  by  the 
light  which  has  been  obtained.  In  Num.  5.  6,  7,  we  read 
*  When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men 
commit,  to  do  a  trespass  Cpyo)  against  the  Lord,  and  that 
I)erson  be  guilty  (i.e.  according  to  the  previous  passaged, 
the  thing  come  to  their  knowledge  and  they  become  conscious 
of  their  offence) ;  then  they  shall*  confess  their  sin  which 
they  have  done  :  and  he  shall  recompense  his  trespass  with 
the  principal  part  thereof,  and  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part 
thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him  against  whom;  he  hath  tres- 
passed.' 

In  Jud.  21.  22,  the  people  of  Israel  are  described  as  Asham 
or  *  guilty,'  because  they  had  through  negligence  failed  to 
supply  wives  to  the  children  of  Benjamin. 

In  1  Chron.  21.  3,  the  numbering  of  the  people  is  described 
by  Joab  as  a  cause  of  trespass  to*  Israel.  The  sin  would 
be  committed  unwittingly  by  themy  and  they  would  incur  a 
responsibility  through  the  act  of  their  sovereign.  This  we 
find  actually  took  place,  and  the  people  were  punished  as  a 
nation  because  of  the  sin  which  they  had  committed  in  un- 
consciousness, through  their  Head. 

In  2  Chron.  19.  10,  the  Levites  are  charged  to  warn  their 
brethren  that  in  all  causes  ^Between  Mood  and  blood, 
between  law  and  commandment,  statutes-  and  judgments, 
they  trespass  not  against  the  Lord,  and  so  wrath  come 
upon  you,  and  your  brethren.'   See  chap.  28. 10,  13,  where  an 

*  Is  it  not  in  some  degree  implied  here  that  a  man  is,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
responsible  for  his  ignorance^ 
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instance  ia  given  of  a  sin  being  committed  which  was  onlj 
afterwards  seen  to  be  a  sin.     Compare  also  Ezra  10.  1 9. 

In  Prov.  80.  10,  we  read,  *  accuse  not  a  servant  unto  his 
master,  lest  he  curse  thee,  and  thou  be  found  guilty,'  i.e. 
hast  imwittingly  incurred  the  responsibility  of  causing  an- 
other person  to  sin.  Compare  the  offences  against  weak 
brethren  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  I  Cor.  8.  In  Ez.  22.  4, 
the  Prophet  says  of  Jerusalem,  *thou  art  become  guilty 
in  thy  blood  that  thou  hast  shed,'  i.e.  *  thou  hast  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  of  thy  deeds  of  violence.'  Jer.  2.  3,  *  All 
that  devour  him  %hall  offend  (i.e.  shall  find  out  after- 
wards that  they  have  sinned) ;  evil  shall  come  upon  them.' 
Jer.  60.  7,  *  Their  adversaries  say.  We  offend  not.'  Ez.  25. 
12,  *  Edom  hath  taken  vengeance  against  the  house  of 
Judah,  and  hath  greatly  offended.'  Hos.  4.  15,  'Though 
thou  Israel  play  the  harlot,  yet  let  not  Judah  offend.' 
Chap.  6.  15,  *  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place  till  they  ac- 
knowledge their  offence'  (marg.  he  guilty).  Chap.  10.  2, 
'  Now  shall  they  be  found  faulty'  (compare  2  Sam.  14.  13, 
where  the  same  rendering  is  adopted). 

There  are  only  two  other  passages  to  be  noticed,  namely, 
Ps.  69.  5,  where  David  seems  to  be  smarting  under  afflictions 
which  have  brought  him  to  confess  sins  committed  in  negli- 
gence; and  Gen.  42.  21,  where  the  offence  which  had  been 
committed  against  Joseph  suddenly  flashes  into  the  mind 
of  his  brethren  —  *we  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,'  &c. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  a  consideration  of  these  passages 
that  whilst  Chatha  marks  the  peculiar  nature  of  9in  as  a 
missing  of  the  mark,  Asham  implies  a  breach  of  command- 
ment, wrought  without  due  consideration,  and  whicli,  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  offender,  calls  for  amends  and 
atonement. 

§  15.  Most  of  the  Greek  words  which  have  been  referred  to 
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in  the  foregoing  sections  are  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T.  The 
original  sense  of  afiapravfo  and  Chatha  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  a  most  important  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans 
(3.  23),  *  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God/  The  sinner  is  one  who  is  gone  out  of  the  way,  and 
missed  or  come  short  of  the  mark.  Christ  came  to  seek  as 
well  as  to  save,  and  so  to  bring  men  back  to  that  path  and  to 
that  goal  which  they  had  missed. 

An  important  definition  of  sin  is  given  by  St.  James — '  to 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin '  (4.  17).  It  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  where  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  there  is  no  sin  ; 
and  with  this  agree  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  Pharisees, 
*  if  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin :  but  now  ye  say, 
We  see  ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth  *  (John  9.  41).  The 
profession  of  knowledge  involved  responsibility,  and  caused 
the  Pharisees  to  be  condemned,  out  of  their  own  mouth,  as 
sinners.  Absolute  ignorance  is  excusable,  but  negligence  is 
not  (see  Heb.  2.  3). 

The  relationship  of  dvofila  to  afjLafrria  is  clearly  shown  in 
1  John  3.  4,  *  Whosoever  committeth  sin  committeth  ini- 
quity {dvofiuip) :  and  sin  is  iniquity.'  So  again  with 
regard  to  the  connection  existing  between  ahiKla,  departure 
from  right,  and  d^iapria,  we  read  (1  John  5.  17),  *  All  un- 
righteousness is  sin.'  A  similar  relationship  between 
dai^sia  and  d^pria  is  implied  in  the  juncture  of  dasfigh  and 
dfjLapTtokoi  in  1  Tim.  1.  9,  1  Pet.  4.  18,  and  Jude  15.  With 
regard  to  all  these  words  for  sin,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
New  Testament  leans  upon  the  Old,  and  that  the  vivid 
teaching  of  the  latter  is  taken  for  granted  as  authoritative 
by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  labour  and  wearisomeness  of  sin  is  not  dwelt  upon  in 
the  N.  T.,  and  the  words  which  imply  it  are  usually  found  in 
a  more  noble  sense,  in  connection  with  toil  for  Christ.    With 
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regard  to  icottoj,  one  passage  may  be  referred  to  as  an  illus- 
ti-ation  of  this  fact,  namely,  1  Cor.  3.  8,  where  we  read  that 
every  minister  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  own 
labour  [kottov).  He  shall  not  be  rewarded  by  the  results 
produced — this  would  have  involved  the  use  of  the  word 
iprfov — but  by  the  amount  of  labour  expended;  hence  koitos  is 
used.  A  few  verses  farther  down  Ipyov  is  used  with  great 
propriety,  where  we  read  that  the  fire  shall  test  a  man's 
work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  Here  the  point  of  the  passage  is 
that  it  is  not  the  outward  show  or  bulk,  but  the  real  value  of 
the  work  done  which  shall  be  the  test  of  a  man's  faithfulness 
at  the  Great  Day. 

The  words  Kcnros  and  fi6x0of  are  found  together  in  2  Cor. 
U.  27,  1  Thess.  2.  9,  and  2  Thess.  8.  8.  While  the  former 
implies  pains  and  labour,  the  latter  signifies  toil  of  such  a 
sort  as  produces  weariness. 

Where  ttopos  is  used,  it  is  generally  to  indicate  a  tax  upon 
one's  physical  strength,  whether  arising  from  toil  or  from 
pain.  In  Eev.  21.  4,  we  are  told  that  there  shall  be  none  of 
it  in  the  new  heaven  and  earth.  The  etymological  relation- 
ship between  -rropos  and  irovripia  is  undoubted,  though  no 
passages  in  the  N.  T.  clearly  refer  to  it,  and  the  double  use 
of  the  word  'Amal  is  exactly  analogous  to  it.  Houtjpia  is 
usually  to  be  understood  in  the  N.  T.  as  signifying  rapacity, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  covetousness ;  and  is  used  of  '  evil 
spirits,'  to  indicate,  perhaps,  that  the  temptations  men  have 
to  live  and  labour  and  spend  for  themselves  alone,  spring 
from  the  hidden  influences  of  the  world  of  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BEPENTANCE,   CONVEBSION,   AND   AMENDMENT. 

§  I.  Original  meaning  of  the  word  ]raoliain«to  repeat. — {  2.  Its  ren- 
derings in  the  LXX — §  3.  Complex  ideas  included  under  the  word 
Repentance. — {  4.  Maimonides  on  Repentance. — §  5.  Rosonmiiller,  fieza, 
Erasmus,  and  Lucas  Brugensis  on  P<tnitentia. — §  6.  The  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  Penance. — §  7.  Elements  of  Repentance  according  to  the 
N.  T. — §  8.  Other  aspects  of  the  word  ITaoliain  as  illustrated  by  the 
LXX.— §  9.  The  same  illustrated  by  the  N.  T.— §  10.  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  for  conversion. — §  11.  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for  amcfidnunt 
hsii.  goodness. — §  12.  The  same  in  the  K.  T. 

§  1.  The  previous  chapters  of  this  book  have  been  occupied 
with  discussion  on  the  names,  and  consequently  on  the  nature 
and  capacities,  of  God  and  of  man,  and  also  on  the  varied 
aspects  of  human  sin.  Attention  is  now  to  be  called  to  some 
of  the  sacred  words  used  to  express  the  moral  or  spiritual 
process  whereby  man  is  restored  to  his  true  position.  Two 
ideas  are  set  forth  in  the  O.  T.,  and  adopted  in  the  New,  in 
this  connection ;  the  one  marks  the  bringing  of  a  man  to 
himself^  the  other  the  bringing  of  a  man  to  God ;  the  one  is 
ordinarily  designated  repentance,  the  other  conversion. 
Very  various  views  have  been  held  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  repentance.  Some  take  it  to  indicate 
a  change  of  heart  or  disposition,  others  a  change  of  mind  or 
thought  (the  Shmesdiiderung  of  the  Berlenburger  Bible), 
others  a  change  of  aim  or  purpose,  and  others  a  change  of 
life  or  conduct.  With  the  exception  of  three  passages, 
namely,  1  Kin.  8.  47,  Ez.  14.  6,  and  18.  30  (in  which  the 
Hebrew  is  Shuv  [aiB'],  and  the  Greek  iviaTpecfi^j)),  the  English 

»  See  below,  §  10. 
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word  repent  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  represent  one  aspect  of 
the  Hebrew  Haoham  (dhj),  from  which  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Nahum  is  derived.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  is  generally  understood  to  be  to  draw  a  deep  breathy  and 
this  is  taken  as  the  physical  mode  of  giving  expression  to  a 
deep  feeling,  either  of  relief  or  sorrow.  This  relief  may 
spring  from  a  healthy  source,  such  as  deliverance  from 
trouble,  or  from  an  unhealthy  source,  such  as  the  prospect 
of  revenge ; '  the  sorrow,  according  to  Scripture  usage,  arises 
from  belief  in  a  Divine  message,  admonishing  one  of  one's 
evil  course.  The  one  aspect  of  Hacham  is  represented  by  the 
Greek  irapaKaXsurdai,  the  other  by  fieravoeiVy  and  also  by 
fierafiiKea-Oai^ 

§  2.  There  has  been  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  repentance,  that  it  will  be 
well  to  examine  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found. 

Nacham  is  rendered  by  fisrapoeiv  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

1  Sam.  15.  29,  *  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent;  for 

he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent/ 
Jer.  4.  28,  *  I  have  purposed  it,  and  will  not  repent.* 

Jer.        18.    8,  *  If  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced  turn 

from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I 

thought  to  do  unto  them.' 
Jer.        18.  10,  '  If  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice, 

then  I  win  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said 

I  would  benefit  them.' 
Joel         2.  13,   14,  *  The    Lord  .  .  .  repenteth    him    of   the    evil. 

Who  knoweth  if  he  will  return  and  repent.' 
Am.         7.    3,  6,  *  The  Lord  repented  for  this.  It  shall  not  be,  saith 

the  Lord.' 
Jonah      3.  10,  *  Grod  repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  he  would 

do  unto  them ;  and  he  did  it  not.' 
Jonah      4.    2,  *  Thou  re  pen  test  thee  of  the  evil.' 
Zech.       8.  14,  *  I  repented  not' 

I  Even  this  Deed  not  necessarily  be  unhealthy.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
Divine  announcement — 'I  will  case  me  of  mine  adrersaries,  and  avenge  mo  of 
mine  enemies  *  (Is.  1.  24). 

1. 
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All  these  passages  refer  to  God's  repentance;  the  two 
"whicli  remain  refer  to  man's: — Jer.  8. 6,  *  No  man  repented 
him  of  his  wickedness,  saying,  What  have  I  done  ? '  Jer.  31. 
19,  *  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented  ;  and  after 
that  I  was  instructed,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh.'  In  this  latter 
case  the  turning  came  first,  and  the  expression  of  feeling 
afterwards. 

The  LXX  has  fierafiiXoficu  for  Vaoham  in  the  following 
passages : — 

Gen.        6.    7,  *  It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.* 

1  Sam.  15.  11,  *  It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  setup  Saul  to  he  king.' 

1  Sam.  15.  85,  'The  Lord   repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king 

over  Israel.' 
1  Chron.21.15,  *  The  Lord  beheld,  and  he  repented  him  of  the  evil, 

and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed,  It  is  enough, 
stay  now  thine  hand.' 
Ps.       106.  45,  *  He   remembered   for   them   his  covenant,    and   re- 
pented according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies.' 
Ps.       110.    4,  *  The  Lord  hatli  sworn,  and  will  not  repent.' 
Jer.       20.  IG,  'Let  that  man  be  as  the  cities  which  the  Lord  over- 
threw, and  repented  not.' 
Hosea    11.    8,  '  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are 

kindled  together.' 

In  the  following  passages  this  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
LXX  of  man^s  repentance : — Ex.  13. 17,  *  Lest  peradventure 
the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt';  Ez.  14.  22,  *  Ye  shall  repent  (A.  V.  be  comforted) 
concerning  the  evil  that  I  have  brought  upon  Jerusalem.' 

§  3.  It  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  these  passages 
that,  when  we  approach  the  subject  of  New  Testament  re- 
pentance, we  must  not  tie  it  down  too  strictly,  either  to  one 
formal  process,  or  to  one  set  time  in  a  man's  life,  but  must 
understand  by  it  such  a  state  of  deep  feeling,  whether  with 
regard  to  a  man's  own  conduct  or  to  God's  love,  as  leads  to 
a  change  or  amendment  of  life.  The  etymology  and  the 
classical  usage  of  the  words  fitravitiv  and  /urafUktaBai  must 
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give  way  before  the  fact  that  these  words  were  used  by 
Greek-speaking  Jews,^  as  representatives  of  the  passive  and 
reflexive  voices  of  Vaoham.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  find  one 
expression  in  any  language  which  can  adequately  represent 
the  complex  emotions  implied  by  the  word.  Here,  as  on  so 
many  other  Scripture  topics,  one  is  impressed  by  the  force  of 
the  old  saying,  *  Words  are  finite,  things  are  infinite.'  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  usage  of  the  word  Vaoham  in  the 
passages  above  enumerated  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  implies,  first,  a  deep  feeling j  whether  of  sorrow,  or 
(more  usually)  of  relief,  arising  from  the  cognisance  of  a  new 
order  of  events,  or  from  a  fresh  impression  conveyed  by  the 
existing  order ;  secondly,  a  change  of  aim,  purpose,  or  plan, 
so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  change  of  feeling ;  thirdly,  a  conse- 
quent external  proof  of  that  change  showing  itself  in  change 
of  action. 

When  the  word  repentance  is  used  with  reference  to  God, 
the  human  idea  of  sorrow,  but  not  the  consciousness  of 
wrong-doing,  is  implied.  When  it  is  used  with  reference  to 
man,  sorrow  arises  from  a  sense  of  sin,  deep  pain  and  grief 
of  heart  are  poured  upon  the  inner  consciousness,  a  convic- 
tion of  wrong-doing  in  its  varied  aspects  fills  the  heart  with 
bitterness,  and  change  of  spirit,  of  purpose,  and  of  the  out- 
ward life  ensue ;  and  there  is  also  an  under-current  of  relief 
implied  as  accompanying  the  sorrow,  for  the  penitent  draws 
a  deep  breath  as  the  sin,  which  has  been  leading  him  astray, 
shows  itself  to  him  in  its  true  colours,  and  gives  way  before 
the  announcement  of  mercy, 

§  4.  There  is  a  remarkable  tract  on  Penitence*  written  by 
Moses  Maimonides,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  not  as  a 
matter  of  feeling,  but  of  practice.     Penitence  is  described  as 

1  See  chap.  1.  §  10. 

*  An  edition  of  this  tract,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Mr.  Clavering,  was  pub- 
lished in  Oxford,  in  1705. 

I.  2 
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the  condition  of  a  man  vrlio,  haying  once  fallen  into  a  sin, 
now  abstains  from  it,  although  the  inducements  to  return  to 
it  are  as  strong  as  erer.  As  we  should  expect,  the  Hebrew 
word  which  the  writer  adopts  to  represent  this  process,  is 
a  noun  derired  from  shuv,  to  turn.  But  the  first  open  step 
in  this  change  is  confession,  which  is  to  be  expressed  in  the 
following  form  of  words : — *  0  Lord,  I  hare  sinned ;  I  have 
done  wrong,  and  hare  been  a  transgressor  before  Thee,  and  I 
have  done  such  and  such  things  ;  behold,  I  am  sorry  (Vacham), 
and  am  ashamed  because  of  my  misdeeds,  and  I  will  never 
commit  any  such  offences  again.'  Here  the  feeling  repre- 
sented by  the  word  Vacham  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  that  composite  process  which  we  call  Bepentance, 
which  the  Greeks  called  fjordvoiay  and  the  Latins  Pcenitentia. 
It  is  neither  sorrow  without  change,  nor  change  mthout 
sorrow,  but  it  is  such  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  as  gives  rise 
to  a  determination  to  change. 

§  5.  The  learned  Bosenmiiller  defines  repentance  to  be 
the  admission  of  wrong-doing  followed  by  grief  and  leading 
to  a  wiser  course  :  *  Post  factum  sapere,  et  de  errore  admisso 
ita  dolere  ut  sapias.^^  Accordingly,  he  holds  to  the  Latin 
resipiscere  as  the  best  rendering  of  the  word ;  and  this  view 
has  been  very  common  since  the  days  of  Beza,  from  whom 
Rosenmiiller  takes  his  definition  almost  word  for  word.  The 
distinction  between  fisTafjJXeiay  regret,  and  fierdpotaj  re- 
consideration, which  Beza  held,  must  not  be  pressed  very- 
far,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  these  words  are  used  in  almost 
the  same  sense  in  the  LXX.* 

The  objections  to  the  Latin  word  Poeniteniia  as  a  rendering 
of  fieTdvoM  were  more  forcibly  expressed  by  Erasmus  in  his 

»  Schol.  in  N.  T. 

*  The  opinion  here  advanced  has  the  support  of  Eisner.  See  also  Archbishop 
Trench's  discussions  on  the  word.  In  his  work  on  the  •  Synonyms  of  the  N.  T.'  he 
is  inclined  to  draw  out  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  aboTe-named,  but  in 
his  work  on  the  '  Authorised  Version  *  he  rather  disclaims  Beza*8  rmpiscentia. 
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Annoiaiion%.  But  he  wrote  without  at  all  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  Hebrew  and  Jud®o-Greek  usage,  whence  we 
derive  the  word  furduouu  Because  in  his  days  the  Boman' 
sacrament  of  penance,  Le.  satisfaction  for  sins  committed 
after  baptism,  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  penitence,  or 
sorrow  for  sins  committed  either  before  or  after  baptism,  he 
thought  that  some  other  word  should  be  adopted.  He  called 
pcenitentia  a  barbarism  and  a  solecism,  and  to  him  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  pressing  upon  his  contemporaries  the 
word  resipiscentia,  which  had  previously  been  adopted  by 
Lactantius,  as  the  better  of  the  two.  Lucas  Brugensis, 
however,  well  replies  thsit pcenitentia  had  afar  wider  meaning 
amongst  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  than  was  usually  sup- 
posed ;  it  implied  not  only  sorrow,  but  also  a  change  for  the 
better.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  furdpoia  had  a  wider 
meaning  than  change ;  for  it  included  sorrow,  and  compunc- 
tion of  heart. 

§  6.  In  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  careful 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  poenitentia  which  precedes 
baptism,  and  that  which  follows  it.  The  former  is  general, 
and  consists  of  a  sorrow  for  sin  with  a  renunciation  of 
wickedness.  Here  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  repentance 
evidently  implied  in  the  usage  of  the  word,  though  not  in 
its  etymology.  The  pcenitentia  which  follows  after  baptism 
is  not  efficacious  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  without  confession  followed  by  sacerdotal  absolution. 
The  passage  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  supposed  to  depend 
is  John  20. 22, 23,  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.* 

Satisfaction,  according  to  the  Tridentine  theology,  consists 
of  certain  acts  of  self-denial,  whether  corporal  sufiFering  or 
otherwise,  imposed  on  the  penitent  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  priest  and  the  rules  of  the  Church,  for  the 
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purpose  of  bringing  men  into  greater  conformity  with  Christ ; » 
because  *  If  we  9Viffer  with  him,  we  shall  also  be  glorified 
together/  These  acts  are  considered  to  represent  the  ^  fruits 
meet  for  repentance/  and  to  be  accepted  by  God  through 
Christ. 

§  7.  The  elements  which  make  up  the  fjL8Tdvoia  or  repent- 
ance demanded  of  men  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  N.  T., 
are  as  follows  : — First,  there  is  the  hearing  a  proclamation  of 
Diyine  truth,  whether  welcome  or  unwelcome.  Such  was  the 
announcement  of  Jonah  to  the  Nineyites  (Mat.  12.  41),  that 
the  city  should  be  destroyed  within  forty  days;  the  pro- 
clamation of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  people  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  at  hand;  the  declaration  of  Peter  to  the  Jews 
that  God  had  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead.  Secondly, 
there  was  the  impression  produced—  *  What  shall  we  do  ? ' — 
a  question  put  to  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  and  to 
Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  In  the  case  of  Nineveh, 
there  were  also  the  outer  signs  of  humiliation  (Mat.  11.  21) ; 
these  signs,  however,  would  be  of  little  worth  unless  accom- 
panied with  true  sorrow  ^  After  a  godly  fashion  '  (2  Cor.  7. 9). 
Then  there  was  the  renunciation  of  that  evil  course  which 
was  now  acknowledged  to  be  wrong  (Acts  8.  22  ;  Rev.  2.  21). 
Lastly,  there  was  the  change  of  relation  to  God,  sometimes 
implied  in  the  word,  and  at  other  times  enforced  by  the  use 
of  an  additional  expression,  viz.  iinaTpi<f>Bi,Vy  to  turn  to  God 
(Acts  20.  21,  26.  20). 

The  verb  fierafjJXeaOai  falls  into  the  background  in  the 
N.  T.  It  is  once  used  with  respect  to  God,  viz.  in  Heb.  7.  21, 
which  is  quoted  from  Ps.  110.  4 ;  and  four  times  of  mauj  viz. 
in  Matt.  21.  29,  32,  27.  3 ;  2  Cor.  7.  8. 

§  8.  The  LXX  sometimes  renders  Vacham  by  iravoDy  or  one 
of  its  compounds,  to  indicate  the  cessation  of  a  particular 

*  '  Ut  penrersitate  ahjecta  et  emendata  tantum  Dei  offensionem  cum  peccati  odio 
et  pio  animi  dolore  detestarentor.' — Sess.  14  1. 
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course.  This  is  the  case  in  Is.  1.  24,  'I  will  ease  me 
of  mine  adversaries ' ;  Jer.  26.  3,  42.  10 ;  and  Gen.  5.  29, 
^The  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  onr  labour.'  In 
Gen.  27.  42,  where  we  read,  ^Esau  doth  comfort  himself/ 
the  LXX  uses  aTTfiXioi,  to  threaten^ ;  as  it  does  also  in 
Num.  23.  19,  ^  God  is  not  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent.' 

We  find  iWco,  io  Jiave  mercy,  in  Is.  12.  1,  ^  Their  anger  is 
turned  away,  and  thou  comfortest  me';  Is.  52.  9,  ^The 
Lord  hath  comforted  his  people';  Ez.  24.  14,  *  Neither 
will  I  spare,  neither  will  I  repent ' ;  Zech.  1.  17,  *  The  Lord 
shall  yet  comfort  Zion.'  Various  other  Greek  words  are 
used  in  Gen.  6.  6 ;  Job  42.  6 ;  Is.  57.  6 ;  Jer.  16.  6 ;  and 
Ez.  16.  54.  In  Ex.  32.  12,  14,  iXda/co/jLatj  to  be  propitious, 
is  adopted. 

In  almost  all  the  passages  which  have  not  been  now  cited,  in 
which  the  word  Vacham,  to  be  comforted  or  to  repent,  occurs 
in  the  O.  T.,  the  LXX  rendering  is  irapaicdkito,  and  the  A.  Y. 
usually  has  comfort ;  but  this  word  in  modem  usage  hardly 
conveys  the  etymological  force  which  it  ought  to  have.  It 
originally  signified  support  and  encouragement,  quite  as 
much  as  consolation.  The  ^comforter'  or  *advocate'^  of 
the  N.  T.  administers  help  and  strength  as  well  as  peace  and 
joy;  and  the  being  comforted  often  involves  both  a  con- 
firmation in  the  right  coiu^e,  and  also  a  relinquishing  of  a 
previous  course. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  at  length  the  passages  now  referred 
to,  which  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number.  Vacham 
is  almost  always  rendered  *  comfort'  in  them,  the  excep- 
tions being  Dent.  82.  36 ;  Jud.  2. 18, 2L  6, 15  ;  2  Sam.  24. 16 ; 
Fs.  90.  13,  136.  14;  and  Hos.  13.  14,  where  the  word 
*  repent '  is  adopted  by  our  translators,  and  where  (with  the 
exception  of  the  two  in  Jud.  21.)  reference  is  made  to  the 

'  These  worcbt  arc  the  sjme  in  the  Greek  Teiftament.    See  below. 
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change  which  took  place  in  God's  counsels  and  government, 
whether  the  cause  for  that  change  lay  in  His  own  nature  or 
in  man's  proceedings. 

§  9.  The  verb  irapaKtCKAv  in  the  N.  T.  generally  signifies 
to  beseech  rather  than  to  exhort.  It  represents  an 
earnestness  and  urgency  prompted  by  deep  feeling — see  for 
example  Matt.  8.  5,  where  the  leper  falls  before  Christ, 
^beseeching  him' to  cleanse  him;  Bom.  12. 1/ 1  beseech 
you  by  the  mercies  of  God.'  Sometimes,  however,  it  signifies 
to  comfort  or  cheer  up,  as  in  2  Cor.  1.  4,  ^  Who  com- 
fort eth  us  in  all  our  tribulations.'  In  the  passive  voice  the 
latter  sense  prevails.  Thus  we  read  (Matt.  6.  4),  '  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.' 

The  word  irapajcK'qTos  occurs  five  times  in  the  N.  T.  In 
four  of  these  passages  we  have  rendered  it  by  the  word 
comforter.  In  the  fifth,  although  we  have  our  Lord's 
authority  for  adopting  the  same  rendering  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,*  we  have  rendered  it  Advocate.  The  Vulgate 
has  paraclitvs  in  Jo.  14.  16,  and  advocatus  in  1  Jo.  2.  1 ;  so 
Luther  has  Troster  and  Fii/rsprecher.  The  word  Beistand 
adopted  by  De  Wette  and  Van  Ess  gives  rather  the  classical 
than  the  Judseo-Greek  sense. 

The  noun  TrapoKXtjai?  seems  usually  to  represent  a  com- 
forting exhortation,  or  else  the  comfort  which  is  produced 
by  it  It  may  be  noticed  that  our  translators  have  not 
retained  the  identity  of  rendering  which  is  called  for  in 
Bom.  16.  4  and  5,  where  this  word  occurs.  In  the  one  verse 
we  read  of  ^patience  and  comfort'  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  other  of  ^  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation.'  The 
apostle  here  beautifully  represents  the  truth  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  means  of  conveying  that  patience  and  comfort 
of  which  God  is  the  source. 

'  '  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter/  implying  that  they  had  ove  already,  even 
Himself.  John  in  his  First  Epistle  may  weU  be  supposed  to  have  this  passage  in 
his  mind  when  he  uses  the  word  wapdKAftros  of  Christ. 
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§  10.  Two  words  answer  to  the  English  word  conversion 
in  the  0.  T.     Haphao  (^D^)J  ^0  tuniy  is  used  in  Is.  60.  5,  *  The 
abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.'     Shuv 
(aitr),  to  return,  is  the  general  word.   It  is  found  in  Ps.  61. 13, 
*  Sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee';  Ps.  19.  7,  ^The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  (or  restoring)  the 
soul';  Is.  1.  27,   *Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment, 
and  her  converts  (or  they  that  return  of  her)  with  right- 
eousness ' ;  Is.  6.  10,  ^  Lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
convert  and  be  healed.'     In  these  passages,  with  the  ex- 
ception'of  Ps.  19.  7,  the  word  is  used  in  the  active  voice,  and 
in  a  neuter  sense,  and  might  be  rendered  return.    The  verb 
is  constantly  used  to  give  the  sense  of  *  again '  or  *  back,' 
with  a  second  verb  signifying  to  come,  go,  bring,  get,  restore, 
return,  reward,  pervert,  deliver,  recompense,  recover,  requite, 
retrieve,  reverse,  answer,  &c.     When  applied  to  what  we 
call  conversion,  it  implies  such  a  process  as  we  see  exemplified 
in  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

The  LXX  usually  renders  Shuv  by  hnarpi^oa,  which  is 
the  general  word  used  to  represent  the  turning  of  the  heart 
to  God,  whether  from  Judaism,  idolatry,  or  sin,  in  the  N.  T. 
See  for  example  Gal.  4.  9 ;  1  Thess.  1.  9 ;  James  6.  19,  20. 
This  word,  however,  needs  the  help  of  the  Hebrew  Shuv,  in 
order  to  bring  out  a  most  important  point,  namely,  that  the 
process  called  conversion  or  turning  to  God  is  in  reality  a 
re-tuming^  or  a  turning  back  again  to  Him  from  whom  sin 
has  separated  us,  but  whose  we  are  by  virtue  of  creation, 
preservation,  and  redemption. 

§11.  The  idea  of  amendment  or  improvement  has 
been  sanctioned  by  our  translators  in  a  few  passages.  In 
2  Chron.  34.  10,  where  we  read  of  the  amending  of  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  the  Hebrew  word  ia  Chazak,  to  be 
strong.     In  Jer.  7.  3,  5,  26.  13,  36.  15  (^  Amend  your 
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ways '),  we  find  Tafhay  (ao*),  to  make  good*  This  word  is 
used  in  a  great  variety  of  senses  in  the  O.  T.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  ^  God  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good,'  Gen.  1.  31 ;  in  Ex.  2.  2,  Moses  is  called  'a  goodly 
child' ;  the  tents  of  Israel  too  are  called  ^goodly,'  Num.  84.5; 
it  is  used  of  a  beautiful  woman,  2  Sam.  XL  2 ;  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  men,  Gen.  6.  2 ;  of  fair  houses.  Is.  5.  9 ;  of 
precious  ointment,  Ps.  133.  2,  Ecc.  7. 1 ;  of  the  idol  ready 
for  the  sodering.  Is.  4L  7;  of  welfare,  Neh.  2.  10;  of 
prosperity,  Deut.  23.  6,  Zech.  1. 17  ;  of  wealth.  Job  2L  13; 
of  a  good  dowry.  Gen.  30.  20 ;  of  the  tree  which  was  good 
for  food,  Gen.  3.  6 ;  and  of  a  merry  heart,  1  Sam.  85.  36. 
The  thought  to  be  gathered  from  a  consideration  of  these 
passages  is  that  true  goodness  is  not  an  absolute  moral 
quality  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  often  understood, 
but  signifies  ihaX  which  is  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  willy 
tastCy  or  disposition  of  God.  Hence  the  verb  is  rendered  to 
please,  or  to  be  pleasant  in  one's  eyes,  e.g.  Neh.  8.  6, 
Ps.  69.  31 ;  to  find  favour,  1  Sam.  2.  26,  29.  6 ;  to  be 
accepted.  Lev.  10.  19,  1  Sam.  18.  5. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  goodness,  and  that 
where  the  word  is  used  in  a  moral  sense,  it  implies  that  there 
is  a  certain  course  of  conduct  which  is  to  be  followed  by  man 
because  it  is  pleasant  in  God's  sight,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
His  own  attributes  and  character.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
we  are  to  understand  that  when  Jeremiah  says  *  amend  your 
ways,*  he  does  not  mean  *  improve  them '  in  the  abstract,  or 
with  relation  to  what  they  were  before ;  but  rather,  *  make 
your  course  such  as  is  agreeable  to  God,  and  do  what  is 
well  pleasing  in  his  sight.' 

When  Martin  Luther  made  his  first  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  adopted  the  phrase  bessert  euchy  ^  better  your- 
selves '  (a  phrase  answering  to  *  amend  your  ways ')  as  a 
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rendering  for  fierapoelre,  repent;  but  after  a  few  years,  he 
returned  to  the  customary  phrase  of  the  country,  thut  Biisse, 
a  phrase  ansyrering  to  Do  penance  or  Be  penitent.  Perhaps 
he  was  moved  to  this  change  by  the  feeling  that  moral 
amendment  in  the  abstract  was  no  equivalent  for  repentance, 
and  tended  rather  to  mislead.'  In  seven  passages,  he  has 
iZeue,  regret;  thus  the  *  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of* 
(Vulg.  pcenitentiam  stahilem)  is  rendered  *  eiiie  Reue,  dis 
Niemand  gereuet/  a  regret  which  no  man  regrets. 

There  are  several  renderings  for  this  word  in  the  LXX, 
but  ayoBofy  KoXosj  and  ;^otoj  are  the  most  common.  AyaBo? 
is  generally  but  not  always  used  of  moral  goodness,  as  op- 
posed to  TToprjpiay  wickedness,  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the  idea  of 
what  is  pleasant  in  God's  sight  is  implied.  In  the  case  of 
the  word  xaXosy  the  elements  of  fairness  and  nobleness 
underlie  the  idea  of  goodness. 

§  12.  Where  'xpv<^09  is  used  in  the  N.  T.,  the  idea  of 
kindness  or  kindliness  is  specially  introduced.  Thus 
where  the  Lord  says  0  fi/yos  /lov  ^(pTjaTos  (Matt.  11.  30)  we 
might  render  His  words  *  my  yoke  is  kindly ' — something 
more  than  easy ;  it  is  grateful  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
converted  man.  So  of  wine,  we  may  read  in  Luke  6.  39, 
*  The  old  is  more  kindly  ' ;  Luke  6.  35,  'He  is  kind  to  the 
unthankful';  Eom.  2.  4,  ^The  kindness  of  God  leadeth 
them  to  repentance ' ;  1  Cor.  16.  33,  *  Evil  communications 
corrupt  kindly  manners  ' ;  1  Pet.  2.  3,  '  If  so  be  that  ye  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  kind '  (quoted  from  Ps.  34.  8). 

The  noun  j(prj(Tr6Tr)9  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  e.g.  in 
Tit.  3.  4,  which  is  literally  'when  the  kindness  and 
philanthropy  of  our  Saviour  God  was  manifested  —  not 
springing  from  any  works  which  we  ourselves  had  done  in 

>  An  exactly  similar  course  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Polish  P»)te8tant 
Bible,  which,  when  issued  under  the  Minction  of  Prince  Radziwil,  had  a  word 
which  signified  ameiidment  in  many  passages,  which  were  afterwards  altered  by 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Dantzic  in  favour  of  the  old  word  Pokuta  (Le.  Penitence), 
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the  way  of  righteousness,  but  arising  out  of  the  mercy  of  his 
own  nature — He  saved  us,'  &e.  These  passages  go  to  show 
that  repentance  and  conversion,  or  change  of  feeling  and 
change  of  relation  to  God,  are  the  result  of  the  Divine 
loving-kindness ;  and  a  man  is  won  from  sin  neither  by  the 
calculations  of  interest  or  reason,  nor  by  the  terrors  of  wrath 
or  hell,  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

PEBFECTIOK   AND   PEACE. 

§  1.  Various  words  rendered  perfect  in  the  0.  T. — §  2.  The  corre- 
Bponding  worda  in  the  N.  T. — §  3.  8halatn«  it«  usage  and  rarious 
aspects. — §  4.  Meaning  of  the  word  Tlmmam. — §  5.  The  idea  of  Peace 
in  thp  N.  T. — {  6.  Relationship  of  Oneness  and  Perfection  in  the  N.  T. — 
5  7.  D«»velopment  and  maturity. — §  8.  Christ's  perfection  through  suffer- 
ings.— §  9.  FauJtlessness  and  completeness  in  Christ  and  the  Christian. 

§  1.  The  moral  relationship  existing  between  ideas  which 
at  first  sight  appear  utterly  unconnected  with  one  another,  is 
seldom  more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  the  choice  of 
Hebrew  words  whereby  the  ideas  of  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness are  portrayed  in  Scripture. 

A  few  passages  may  first  be  noticed  in  which  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  accuracy  of  our  authorised  translation. 
Thus,  in  2  Chron.  24.  13,  the  word  (nDnw)  rendered  per- 
fection is  generally  understood  to  signify  health;  but  our 
own  language  testifies  to  a  relationship  here,  for  health  is 
wholeness,  and  wholeness  is  completeness.  To  heal  is  to 
make  whole,  and  also  to  make  holy. 

In  Jer.  23.  20,  where  the  A.  V.  reads  ^  Ye  shall  consider  it 
perfectly,'  we  might  better  render  the  word  intelligently 
(nra).  When  the  Psalmist  says  (138.  8), '  The  Lord  will  per- 
fect that  which  concemeth  me,'  he  uses  the  word  Oamar 
(i03)>  to  finish,  implying  his  confidence  that  God,  having 
begun  the  good  work,  will  complete  it.  So  Ezra  is  described 
as  a  perfect,  i.e.  a  finished  scribe  (Ezra  7.  6). 

In  ProT.  4. 18,  the  A.  V.  reads,  *  The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the   shining   light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
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perfect  day.'  This  verse  is  sometimes  understood  as  if  it 
meant  that  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  sun,  the 
light  of  which  keeps  increasing  in  brightness  until  the  noon 
day.  But  the  word  here  rendered  perfect  (jid)  properly 
means  to  fix  or  establish,  and  the  truth  taught  is  that  the 
way  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  dawning  light,  which  in- 
creases more  and  more  in  steadiness  and  brightness  until 
the  full  sun  arises  and  thus  establishes  the  day  (LXX  itg^s 
KaropOaoarj  17  T]fi€pa). 

The  word  used  in  Job.  15.  29,  is  Valah,  which  signifies 
attainment,  so  that  when  Eliphaz  is  repre^^ented  as  saying 
of  the  wicked  man,  '  He  shall  not  prolong  the  perfection  ' 
of  his  substance  on  the  earth,  he  means  that,  even  though 
he  should  get  wealth,  he  cannot  long  remain  in  possession 
of  it. 

Two  words,  nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  both  signi- 
fying completion  or  a  consummation,  namely  Calah  (n^s) 
and  Calal  (b^D),  are  found  several  times  in  the  Scripture. 
Thus,  in  Job  11.  7,  we  read,  ^  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection,*  i.e.  *  entirely '  ?  Job  28.  3,  *  He 
searcheth  out  all  perfection,'  i.e.  nothing  is  hid  firom  Him ; 
Ps.  60.  2,  *Out  of  Zion  the  perfection  (i.e.  the  climax)  of 
beauty  God  hath  shined  ' ;  Ps.  119.  96,  '  I  have  seen  an  end 
of  all  perfection  (i.e.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the 
utmost  limits  of  all  things  human),  but  thy  commandments 
are  exceeding  broad';  Ps.  139.  22,  *I  hate  them  with  a 
perfect  (i.e.  a  consummate)  hatred';  Lam.  2.  15,  *Is  this 
the  city  that  men  call  the  perfection  of  beauty?'  See  also 
Ez.  16. 14,  27.  3,  4, 11,  and  28, 12. 

These  two  words  are  usually  rendered  avpreXJwy  awriXsui, 
i^avaXiaicfay  iravo)^  and  iKKsiiraa  by  the  LXX. 

§  2.  The  word  avvriXsia  occurs  six  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  always  in  one  phrase — avmiKsui  rov  al&vosy 
or  r&v  amvcjv.     Five  of  these  passages  are  in  St.  Matthew 
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(13.  39, 40, 49,  24. 3,  28.  20) ;  here  the  expression  is  rendered 

*  the  end  of  the  world.'  This  phrase,  when  it  occurs  in  the 
Gospels,  refers,  according  to  the  view  of  most  commentators, 
to  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation.  But  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (9.  26),  we  might  render  the  words  ^now 
once  for  ths  completion  of  the  ages  or  dispensations  *  {vvv  Ss 
dira^  iwl  avvreXsia  r&v  auovwv).  The  Vulgate,  consummatio 
sceculiy  the  consummation  of  the  age,  is  an  admirable  render- 
ing of  the  Greek,  and  well  sustains  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Calah.  The  German  word  for  perfection,  Vollkom- 
menheit,  answers  well  to  Calah  and  awr^XeiaOaiy  but  it  has 
not  been  retained  in  the  passages  now  noted. 

§  3.  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  words 
used  in  Hebrew  to  represent  the  idea  of  perfection, 
namely,  Shalam  (q^(^).  Its  usual  signification  is  peace,  the 
name  Salem  or  Shalem  being  derived  from  it.  The  root  may 
liave  originally  signified  oneness  or  wholeness,  and  so  com- 
pleteness.  The  shades  of  meaning  possessed  by  the  word 
Shalam  in  the  Scriptures  are  deeply  interesting  to  the 
Christian,  as  they  beautifully  harmonise  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  or  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Not  only  does  it  represent  the  ideas  of  peace  and  per- 
fection, but  also  of  compensation  or  recompense;  and 
all  these  meanings  seem  to  blend  together  in  the  work  of 
Christ. 

The  chief  representatives  of  Shalam  in  the  LXX  are 
airoBiBafHf  to  render;  dvrawoBiSfOfiiy  to  recompense;* 
dtroTioij  to  retaliate;  vyiaivtOy  to  be  whole,  or  in  health; 
f^pi/i^,  peace;  o-cdTiypioi/,  salvation;  riKstos,  perfect;  and 
oXoKkfiposy  whole,  which  last  word  is  found  in  the  phrase 

*  whole  stones '  in  Deut.  27.  6,  and  Jos.  8.  31. 

>  This  word  occurs  as  a  rendering  for  SluUain  in  Deut.  SS.  35,  '  I  will  repay 
8sitb  the  Lord' — words  twice  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  See  Rom.  la.  19  and 
H«b.  10.  30. 
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The  passages  in  which  ShaUm  is  rendered  perfect  in  the 
A.  V.  are  as  follows : — 

Dfcut.    25.  15,  *  A  perfect  and  a  just  measure  shalt  tboii  have.' 

1  Kin.     8.  61,  *  Let  your  heart  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  our  God,  to 

walk  in  his  statutes.'  (Here  the  relationhsip  between 
perfection  and  oneness  comes  out.  A  'perfect 
heart'  is  also  referred  to  in  the  same  sense  in 
1  Kin.  11.  4,  16.  3,  14 ;  2  Kin.  20. 3 ;  1  Chron.  12. 
38,  28.  9,  29.  9, 19;  2  Chron.  16. 17, 18.  9, 19.  9, 
26.  2 ;  and  Is.  38.  3). 

2  Chron.  8.  16,  *  So  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  perfected.' 

Is.         26.    3,  *  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect   peace.'  (Shalom 

Shalom).  Here  the  word  is  reiterated,  and  our 
translators  have  combined  two  of  its  meanings  in 
one  expression. 

Is.         42.  19,  *  Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  pe  r f  ec  t  ? ' 

The  following  renderings  have  also  been  given  to  the  verb 
Shalam  in  the  A.  V. : — to  be  ended,  to  be  finished,  to 
prosper,  to  make  amends,  to  pay,  to  perform,  to  re- 
compense, to  repay,  to  reqnite,  to  make  restitution, 
to  restore,  to  reward.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  implied 
a  bringing  of  some  difficulty  to  a  conclusion,  a  finishing  off 
of  some  work,  a  clearing  away,  by  payment  or  labour  or 
suffering,  of  some  charge. 

In  Prov.  IL  31,  we  read,  Hhe  righteous  shall  be  recom- 
pensed in  the  earth;  much  more  the  wicked  and  the 
sinner.'  Here  we  have  for  the  righteous  *  compensation,* 
or,  according  to  the  LXX,  *  salvation,'  or,  we  might  say, 
'  peace '  on  earth ;  but  the  messenger  of  peace  to  the 
righteous  conveys  by  implication  a  presage  of  wrath  to  the 
wicked.  The  LXX  rendering  of  these  words  is  adopted  by 
St.  Peter,  when  he  says,  *  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?'  (1  Pet. 
4.  18). 

§  4.  The  other  word  to  be  considered  is  Thamam  (oon), 
whence  the  name  of  the  Thummwi  (perfections)  is  derived.  It  is 
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Lev.      22.  21, 


supposed  to  be  best  rendered  by  the  words  unblemished, 
entire  {integer)  and  sincere.  Our  translators  render  it,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms,  as  perfect,  plain,  undefiled, 
upright,  integrity,  simplicity,  full,  at  a  venture, 
without  blemish,  sincere,  sound,  without  spot, 
whole,  to  be  consumed,  to  be  accomplished,  to  end, 
to  fail,  to  be  spent,  to  be  wasted. 

§  5.  The  word  is  used  either  in  its  verbal  or  substantival 
form  in  the  following  passages : — 

Gen.  6.  9,  ^  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and  perfect  in  his  generation.' 
Gen.      17.    1,  *  Walk   before   Me,  and  be  thou  perfect^   (Luther, 

Fromm^  i.e.  pious). 
The  sacrifice  .  .  .  shall  be  perfect  to  be  accepted; 

there  shall  be  no  blemish  therein.* 
Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.' 
He  is  the  Rock,  His  work  is  perfect.' 
Give  a  perfect  lot,'  or  *  Shew  the  innocent'  (others 
render  *  Give  right  judgment,'  *  Give  holiness,'  or 
*  Give  truth '). 
As  for  Grod  His  way  is  perfect'  (in  verse  26  the 

same  word  is  rendered  '  upright'). 
He  maketh  my  way  perfect.'     Compare  Ps.  18.  30, 

32. 
That  man  was  perfect  and  upright.'     See  verse  8, 

2.3. 
Behold  God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man.' 
(If  I  say)  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also  prove  me  per- 
verse.    Though  if  I  were  perfect,  yet  should  I 
not  know  my  soul.  .  .  He  destroyeth  the  perfect 
and  the  wicked.' 
See  also  Job  22.  3,  36.  4,  37. 16. 
Ps.        19.    7,  *  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect.' 
Ps.        37.  37,  *  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright.' 
See  also  Ps.  64.  4,  101.  2,  6 ;  Prov.  2.  21,  11.  5  ;  Is.  18.  5,  47.  9  ;  and 

Ez.  28. 15. 

The    LXX    represents    the    Thnininim    three    times    by 
dXqdeiaj^    and  once   by  reXsuaais,      The    verb    thaTnam    is 

»  It  was  remarked  by  Hody  that  the  renderiDg  &Xi)0c(a  for  Thummim  was  a 
prouf  of  the  Alexandrine  character  of  the  early  part  of  the  LXX.    iElian  tells  ua 
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rendered  iiCKjslir^  and  cxnniKito.  In  two  passages,  2  Kin. 
22. 4,  and  Dan.  9. 24,  it  has  been  rendered  aif>payi^a}y  to  seal. 
The  sealing  was  the  last  act  to  be  performed  to  a  document, 
and  so  marked  its  accomplishment;  hence,  when  we  read 
of  seventy  weeks  being  determined  *to  seal  up  the  vision 
and  prophecy,*  we  are  to  understand  the  completion  of  the 
prophecy,  either  of  its  utterance  or  of  its  fulfilment ;  or  else 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  completion  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  or  to  the  final  accomplishment  of  all  God's  utter- 
ances concerning  His  people. 

The  adjectival  form  of  the  word  is  generally  rendered 
afjua/jL09y  unblemished ;  but  re\eio9  occurs  in  several  passages, 
and  afjusfiTTTos  in  a  few.  In  1  Kin.  6.  22,  we  meet  with  the 
word  awriXeia ;  and  in  Is.  1.  6,  we  find  oXoKkrjpui,  wholeness. 

§  6.  On  examining  the  passages  where  the  word  peace 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  prominence  which  it  assumes ;  and  the  more  carefully 
the  subject  is  analysed,  the  more  clearly  will  it  be  perceived 
that  the  peace  with  God,  wrought  for  the  Christian  through 
Christ's  blood  and  sustained  in  his  heart  by  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  merely  a  freedom  from  enmity, 
though  that  is  an  essential  part,  but  also  an  absolute  one- 
ness or  fellowship  between  the  Tather  and  His  children,  a 
spiritual  relationship,  producing  a  completeness  in  the 
nature  of  man.  The  truth  is  pointed  out  that  human  beings 
were  never  intended  to  be  complete  or  happy  without  God, 
and  the  work  of  Christ  has  been  to  carry  out  in  them  the 
original  intention  according  to  which  their  moral  and 
spiritual  constitution  was  framed.  As  a  branch  is  incom- 
plete and  liable  to  decay  when  broken  oflF  from  the  vine,  so 
is  the  child  of  Adam  when  severed  from  Grod ;  the  atonement 

that  Egyptian  magistrates  used  to  wear  a  carved  sapphire  stone  round  their  neck, 
and  that  it  was  called  iXriBua.  The  Jfrim  and  Thammlm  aremanife  station 
and  truth  in  the  Greek,  doctrine  and  truth  in  the  Latin,  light  and  right  in 
the  German. 
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is  the  process  whereby  the  branch  is  grafted  into  the  vine 
again,  men  are  reconciled  to  God  in  the  crucified  Christ,  and 
the  life  of  God  resumes  once  more  its  proper  functions  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

§  7.  There  is  one  remarkable  passage  in  which  per- 
fection and  oneness  are  combined  together,  namely,  John 
17.  23,  where  our  Saviour  prays  with  respect  to  his  disciples 
that  they  may  be  *  perfected  in  one,'  or,  more  literally,  ^  com- 
pleted into  one/  The  same  idea  runs  through  the  N.  T. ; 
the  perfection  of  each  part  of  the  body  depends  upon  the 
completeness  of  the  whole.  Christ  is  ^  our  peace  '  because 
He  has  made  both  (i.e.  both  Jew  and  Gentile)  one,  and  has 
done  away  with  the  middle  wall  of  the  partition ;  the  twain  He 
has  created  in  himself  into  one  new  man,  so  making  peace, 
and  has  reconciled  both  in  one  body  to  God  by  means  of  the 
cross  (Eph.  2. 14^16).  There  is  one  body,  the  Church,  and 
one  Spirit,  in  Whom  both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  access  to 
the  rather  through  Christ.  While  the  Gospel  developes 
individuality  J  it  represses  isolation.  The  whole  body  of 
disciples  {oi  iravres)  will  become  a  complete  man  (Eph.  4. 
13) ;  and  every  man  is  to  be  presented  complete,  not  in  him- 
self, but  in  Christ  Jesus  (Col.  1.  28) ;  for  from  Christ,  who  is 
the  head,  the  whole  body  gets  its  sustenance  (Eph.  4. 16). 
V  §  8.  Our  Lord,  when  speaking  of  His  own  course,  uses  the 
word  TeXeioco  several  times.  Thus,  in  Luke  18.  32,  he  says, 
*  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  but  on  the  third  day  I 
shall  be  perfected.'  May  He  not  here  be  referring  to  His 
three  years*  ministry,*  each  day  representing  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  prophetic  scheme  which  has  Divine  sanction  P 
Again,  when  requested  by  His  disciples  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, the  Lord  answered  (John  4.  34),  ^  My  meat  is  to 

*  The  writer  is  well  aware  that  there  are  great  authorities,  both  in  this  country 
and  others,  who  hold  that  our  Lord's  ministry  was  confined  to  a  much  shorter 
period ;  in  (heir  opinion  the  suggestion  barely  hazarded  above  will  be  utterly 
worthless. 

X  2 
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do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  perfect  or  com- 
plete his  work.'  These  sublime  words  teach  ns  that 
obedience  necessarily  produces  or  implies  suatenancey  and  they 
give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  law  of  continuity  which  exists  in 
the  Divine  life  of  the  Eternal  Son.  On  earth,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  father  to  sustain  his  child,  and  of  a  son  to  obey  his 
father,  and  of  each  to  love  the  other;  and  this  is  a  faint  tran- 
script of  the  relationship  ever  continuing  in  Heaven  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  may  be  that  sustenance  and 
obedience  are  eternally  correlative  in  the  Divine  nature. 

§  9.  In  another  set  of  passages  in  which  the  verb  riKeioto 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  the  life  of  God  is  set  forth  as  receiving 
its  highest  developed  manifestation  in  man.  Thus  in  2  Cor. 
12.  9,  we  read,  *My  power  is  perfected  in  weakness.'  In 
1  John  2.  5,  *  Whosoever  keepeth  his  word,  verily  in  this 
man  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.'  1  John  4. 12,  *If  we 
love  one  another,  God  abideth  in  us,  and  the  love  of  God  is 
perfected  in  us.'  These  passages  show  that  the  Divine 
perfection  is  specially  manifested  (if  not  developed)  in  the 
inworking  of  heavenly  grace  in  the  human  life ;  thus  here, 
again,  the  relationship  between  oneness  and  perfection 
is  illustrated. 

Again,  there  are  some  passages  in  which  the  word  Ti\gM9 
marks  an  advanced  stage  of  development  in  spiritual  things, 
and  is  applied  to  those  who  are  *  grown  up,'  as  opposed  to 
those  who  are  children,  and  only  partly  informed.  Perhaps 
we  may  read  in  this  sense  our  Lord's  words  to  the  young 
man,  ^If  thou  wilt  be  perfect  (or  mature),  go  sell  all  that 
thou  hast'  (Matt.  19.  21).  This  is  the  idea  present  in  1  Cor. 
2.  6,  *  Though  our  preaching  is  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  yet  it  is  wisdom  in  the  judgment  of  the  mature.' 
1  Cor.  14.  20,  ^In  understanding  be  (not  children,  but) 
mature.'  Phil.  3.  15,  ^  As  many  as  are  mature,  let  us  be 
thus  minded.'    Heb.  6. 14,  ^  Strong  meat  is  for  them  that  are 
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mature/  i.e.  that  have  emerged  out  of  the  state  of  infancy. 
In  these  passages  the  word  rather  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
root  calah. 

§  10.  The  word  reXctaKri^  only  occurs  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
The  first  passage  is  Luke  1.  45,  where  ifc  signifies  the  accom- 
plishment of  God^s  promises;  the  other  is  Heb.  7.  11,  where 
we  read  that,  if  there  had  been  T^WoMrcy,  completeness, 
by   means   of  the   Levitical  priesthood,   there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  raising  up  of  a  priest  after  an 
order  other  than  that  of  Aaron.    The  Levitical  sacrifices  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  perfect  the  worshipper  as  pertaining  to  the 
conscience   (9.  9, 10.  1).     The  priest  bore  the  TiKtmcii  or 
thiuninim  on  his  breast-plate,  but  it  was  only  a  shadow,  of 
which  Christ  gives  us  the  substance.     Completeness  is  only 
attainable  through  the   Saviour.     He   Himself  was  per- 
fected^ for  the  work  of  the  priesthood  through  suffering 
(Heb.  2.  10),  and  being  thus  perfected  He  became  the  author 
or  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  that  obey  Him  (6.  9).     He 
is  not  now  a  partaker  of  human  infirmity,  but  is  described  as 
*  a  son,  perfected  for  evermore '  (7.  28).     The  effect  of  His 
ministry  on  man  is  thus  described — ^  By  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified^  (10.  14). 
This  perfectness,  given  by  the  offering  of  the  Perfect  Priest, 
has  a  retrospective  as  well  as  a  present  effect.     Those  who 
died  in  faith  under  previous  dispensations  ^  without  us  were 
not  made  perfect,'  11. 40  ;  now,  however,  the  righteous  who 

'  Some  render  the  word  rcAct^  to  consecrate  in  this  and  other  passages ; 
and  they  have  the  LXX  as  authority  for  so  doing.  See,  for  example,  Ex.  29.  22, 
&c. ;  Lev.  8.  22,  &c.,  where  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  expression,  'to  fill  the 
hands,*  i.e. '  to  consecrate  ; '  rhs  x^^P"^  being  added  in  some  casss,  but  not  in  others. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  our  Lord's  case  His  being  perfected  through 
suffering  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  His  consecration,  and  the  Levitical  formal 
solemnity  of  consecration  has  given  way  to  the  process  of  '  learning  obedience  by 
the  things  suffered,'  whereby  the  Lord  was  constituted  a  perfect  High  Priest,  one 
that  could  sympathise  with  all  the  troubles  and  temptations  of  His  people  in  that 
He  Himself  had  suffered  being  tempted. 
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lived  in  past  times  are  made  perfect,  and  their  spirits  are 
before  the  throne  (Heb.  12.  23). 

§  11.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  as  every  sacrifice 
Tinder  the  old  dispensation  was  to  be  afimfios,  and  free  from 
blemish,  so  Christ  oflFered  himself  without  spot  to  God 
(Heb.  9.  14,  and  1  Pet.  1.  19) ;  and  so  also  Christians  are  to 
be  not  only  arfvoi,  or  separate  from  the  evil  of  the  world,  but 
also  afKOfioi^  or-  free  from  moral  blemishes,  Eph.  1. 4,  5.  27  ; 
Phil.  2. 15 ;  Col.  1.  22 ;  Jude  24 ;  Eev.  14.  5. 

The  word  afiefnrros  is  used  of  blameless  characters,  and  is 
applied  in  Luke  1.  6,  to  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  and  in 
Phil.  8.  6,  to  Saul  the  Pharisee.  In  Phil.  2. 15,  and  1  Thess. 
3. 13,  ifc  is  set  forth  as  the  characteristic  of  the  true  Christian, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  outward  life. 
Compare  also  the  uses  of  the  adverbial  form  in  1  Thess.  2. 10, 
and  6.  23.  In  Heb.  8.  7,  8,  the  word  serves  to  mark  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  dispensations :  *  If  the  first  had  no 
fault  to  be  found  in  it  {afbefiirros),  place  would  not  have  been 
sought  for  a  second  (but  this  is  not  the  case) ;  for  Jindhig 
fault  {fiefi^6fievos)y  he  saith,  Behold  the  days  come,'  &c. 

The  word  oXjoKkqpia  is  used  of  the  wholeness  or  perfect 
soundness  of  the  body  in  Acts  8.  16 ;  and  the  adjective  is 
used  in  James  1.  4,  where  it  is  coupled  with  riXsioSj  and  also 
in  1  Thess.  6.  23,  where  St.  Paul  prays  for  the  saints,  that 
their  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  may  be  preserved  blame- 
less. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

UPBIOHTKESS,   FAITH,   AND   HOPE. 

§  1.  Moral  connection  between  the  subjects  of  the  present  chapter. — 
§  2.  Meaning  and  usage  of  Tasliar. — §  3.  Its  Greek  representatives  in 
the  N.  T. — {  4.  Thamam,  or  integrity. — §  5.  Tsadak,  or  righteous- 
ness.— g  6.  BCislipatlif  or  judgment. — §  7.  Other  words  of  cognate 
meaning. — §  8.  Aman,  truth  or  faithfulness. — {  9.  Hebrew  words  ren- 
dered trust. — §  10.  Batbaobf  to  confide  in.--  {11.  Words  rendered  hope. 
— g  12.  The  distinction  between  faith  and  trust  observed  in  the  N.T. — 
§  13.  The  Christian /at'M. — {  14.  Relationship  between  trust  and  hope  in 
the  N.  T. 

§  1.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  chapter  will  be 
found  to  group  themselves  round  three  leading  ideas  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  that  which  is  right;  as  it  is  set 
before  man  in  Scripture.  Krst,  we  are  given  a  conception 
of  rectitude,  or  the  keeping  to  a  straight  and  even  line,  as 
opposed  to  depravity,  which  swerves  from  the  appointed 
course ;  secondly,  we  are  presented  with  an  idea  of  fixed- 
ness, stability,  and  realisation  of  the  Word  of  God,  as 
contrasted  with  that  which  is  transient,  uncertain,  and  illu- 
sory; and,  thirdly,  there  is  set  forth  a  spirit  of  depen- 
dence on  Him  who  is  the  Source  of  Right  and  Truth. 

§  2.  The  idea  of  rectitude  is  presented  by  the  word 
yashar  (tb^),  whence  the  name  Jasher  is  derived.  Wherever 
the  A.  V.  uses  the  word  equity,  it  is  a  rendering  of  yashar, 
except  in  Ecc.  2.  21,  where  cishron  (inw),  prosperity,  is 
used,  and  also  in  Is.  69. 14,  where  naooaoh  (ni3^),  the  being  in 
a  right  line,  is  found  (compare  Is.  26. 10,  and  67.  2,  where 
the  same  word  is  rendered  uprightness). 
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Tashar  is  rendered  just  in  Prov.  29.  10,  and  righteous 
in  the  following  passages : — 

Num.  23.  10,  '  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.' 

Job       4.    7,  *  Where  were  the  righteous  cut  off.* 

Job     23.    7,  *  There  the  righteous  might  dispute  with  him.' 

^'and  9e'.  10,}'  ^°^  «halt  judge  the  people  righteously.' 

Ps.    107.  42,  '  The  righteous  shall  see  it  and  rejoice.' 
Prov.    2.    7,  *  He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous.' 
Prov.    3.  32,  *  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  the  righteous.' 
Prov.  14.  19,  *  The  wicked  bow  at  the  gates  of  the  righteous.' 
Prov.  16.  19,  *  The  way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain.' 
Prov.  28.  10,  *  Whoso  causeth  the  righteous  to  go  astray  in  an  evil 

way,  he  shall  fall  himself  into  his  own  pit.' 

The  LXX  renders  the  verb  yashar  by  opiaKWy  Karsvdvvtoy 
and  Karopdoto ;  also  by  6p0oTOfiia>,  in  two  passages,  namely, 
Prov.  3.  6,  *  He  shall  direct  your  paths ' ;  and  11.  5,  *  The 
righteousness  of  the  perfect  shall  direct  his  way/ 

§  8.  The  verb  tcarevduva}  is  used  only  three  times  in  the 
N.  T. :  namely,  in  Luke  1.  79 ;  1  Thess.  3.  11 ;  and  2  Thess. 
3.  5  ;  and  on  each  occasion  reference  is  made  to  the  work  of 
Christ  in  rightly  directing  the  heart  and  ways  of  man. 
In  2  Tim.  2.  15,  where  we  meet  with  the  word  opdorofishfy 
the  A.  V.  renders  the  passage  *  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth.'  Some  commentators  have  illustrated  the  word  in 
this  passage  by  the  work  of  the  carpenter  or  the  stonemason; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  LXX  is  the  best  guide  in  the 
matter.  K  so,  we  may  render  it  *  rightly  directing  the 
word  of  truth,'  i.e.  setting  it  forth  in  uprightness.  Compare 
Gossner's  version,  where  we  find  *  verf  ahrt,*  and  the  Vulgate, 
*  recte  tractantem.*  The  work  of  the  ploughman  would  thus 
give  the  best  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  meaning,  and  the 
passage  would  be  brought  into  connection  with  Luke  9.  62. 

§  4.  Tamam  (ddh);  a  word  already  described  as  signifying 
perfection  or  integrity,  is  rendered  upright  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — 
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2  Sam.  22.  24,  '  I  was  also  upright  before  him.* 

2  Sam.  22.  26,  *With  the  upright  man   Thou  wilt   show    Thyself 

upright.' 

Ps.        16.    2,  *  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness.' 

Ps.        84.  11,  ^  No  good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk 

uprightly.' 

Prov.      2.    7,  *  He  is  a  buckler  to  them  that  walk  uprightly.' 

Prov.     10.    9,  *  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely.' 

Prov.    10.  29,  *The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright.' 
See  also  Prov.  11.  20,  13.  6,  28.  6, 10,  18,  29. 10 ;  Am.  6. 10. 

§  5.  The  renderings  righteons  and  just  usually  stand 
for  some  form  of  the  Hebrew  tsadak  (pnv),  which  originally 
signified  to  be  stiff  or  straight.  It  is  rendered  lawful 
in  Is.  49.  24;  moderately  in  Joel  2.  23;  and  right  in 
several  passages.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  English  lan- 
guage should  have  grafted  the  Latin  word  iu^iice,  which  is 
used  in  somewhat  of  a  forensic  sense,  into  a  vocabulary 
which  was  already  possessed  of  the  good  word  righteavsness, 
as  it  tends  to  create  a  distinction  which  has  no  existence  in 
Scripture.  This  quality  indeed  may  be  viewed,  according  to 
Scripture,  in  two  lights.  In  its  relative  aspect  it  implies 
conformity  with  the  line  or  rule  of  God's  law ;  in  its  absolute 
aspect  it  is  the  exhibition  of  love  to  God  and  to  one's  neigh- 
bour, because  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  but  in  neither 
of  these  senses  does  the  word  convey  what  we  usually  mean 
by  justice.  No  distinction  between  the  claims  of  justice 
and  the  claims  of  love  is  recognised  in  Scripture ;  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neigh- 
bour is  to  commit  an  injustice,  because  it  is  a  departure 
fi:x)m  the  course  marked  out  by  God  in  his  law. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  word  and  of  its  Greek 
representative,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, see  chap.  14. 

§  6.  Miihpath  {owd),  which  signifies  the  due  administra- 
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tion  of  judgment  (see  chap.  21.  §  2),  is  rendered  right  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  following  passages : — 

Gen.    18.  25,  '  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  * 

Job     34.    6,  '  Should  I  lie  against  my  right? * 

Job     34.  17,  *  Shall  even  he  that  hateth  right  govern?' 

Job     35.    2,  *  Thinkest  thou  this  to  be  right ? ' 

Ps.         9.    4,  *'  Thou  hast  maintained  my  right.* 

Prov.  12.    5,  *  The  thoughts  of  the  righteous  are  right/ 

Frov.  16.    8,  *  Better  is  a  little  with  righteousness  than  great  revenues 

without  right.' 
Is.        10.    2,  *  To  take  away  the  right  irom  the  poor  of  my  people.' 
See  also  Is.  32.  7 ;  Jer.  6.  28,  17. 11,  32.  7,  8;  Lam.  3.  35;  Ez.  21.  27. 

§  7.  Cashar  (neo),  that  which  is  fitting,  is  rendered 
right  in  the  A.  V.  in  Esth.  8.  5,  and  Eecl.  4.  4.  Con  (pa), 
stability,  is  found  in  Num.  27.  7 ;  Job  42.  7,  8  ;  Ps.  78.  37, 
and  61.  10,  in  which  last  passage  we  read,  *  renew  a  right 
(i.e.  a  stable)  spirit  within  me* — a  suitable  prayer  for  one 
who  had  fallen  through  instability.  The  same  word  occurs 
in  Ps.  6.  9,  where  the  A.  V.  reads,  ^  There  is  no  faithful- 
ness in  their  mouth.'  Compare  the  use  of  the  cognate 
word  (d^3D)  in  the  expression  ^  we  be  all  true  men,'  i.e.  men 
to  be  relied  npon,'  in  Gen.  42.  11,  19,  81,  and  34. 

Cashath  (tDBo),  which  signifies  to  be  evenly  weighed, 
may  be  grouped  with  the  words  under  consideration.  It  has 
been  rendered  truth  in  Ps.  80.  4,  *  Thou  hast  given  a  banner 
unto  those  that  fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because 
of  the  truth  ' ;  Prov.  22.  21 ,  *  That  I  might  make  thee  know 
the  certainty  of  the  words  of  truth.'  See  also  Dan.  2.  47, 
and  4. 37. 

§  8.  The  general  Hebrew  word  for  truth  or  truthful- 
ness, and  faith  or  faithfulness,  is  a  derivative  of  the  verb 
Aman  (pK),  whence  the  word  Amen  draws  its  origin.  Aman 
in  its  simple  active  form  signifies  to  nurse  or  nourish  up; 
in  the  passive,  to  be  firm  and  established,  and  hence 
steadfast  (Prov.  11.  13);  and  in  the  Hiphil  or  Causative 
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form,  to  take  as  estahlishedy  aud  hence  to  regard  as  true^  to 
realise^  or  to  believe.  The  last  is  its  most  general  rendering. 
The  A.  V.  translates  it  *to  have  assurance'  in  Deut.  28. 
66 ;  and  ^  to  trust '  in  Jud.  U.  20;  Job  4. 18, 12.  20, 16. 15,  31 ; 
and  Mic.  7.  5. 

In  Dan.  8.  14,  where  the  A.  V.  reads,  *  Is  it  true,  0 
Shadrach?'  Another  word  («nv)  is  used,  which  signifies  of  a 
purpose  or  intentionally.  In  Dan.  8.  24,  8.  12,  7.  16 
and  19,  itsev  (av^),  to  be  firm  or  settled,  is  rendered  true. 

A  form  of  the  word  Aman  (emeth,  riDK)  is  rendered  right 
in  Gen.  24.  48;  Neh.  9.  33;  Jer.  2.  21.  The  form  Emnnah, 
which  is  generally  rendered  faithfulness,  is  found  in  Hab. 
2.  4,^  where  we  read,  *The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith' — 
words  which  ought  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  ^  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  told  you.'  Emnnah 
is  used  of  the  s t eadine  ss  of  the  hands  of  Moses  in  Ex.  17. 12 ; 
and  of  the  stability  of  the  times  in  Is.  88.  6.  In  several 
passages  it  is  used  of  God's  faithfulness;  and  it  would 
have  been  well  if  this  rendering  had  been  adopted,  instead  of 
truth,  in  Deut.  82.  4 ;  Ps.  88.  4,  98. 13,  98.  3, 100.  5,  and  119. 
30.     See  also  Prov.  12. 17. 

The  LXX  almost  always  adopts  Trtora^,  to  believe,  as 
the  rendering  for  the  causative  form  of  Aman,  as  in  Gen.  15. 6, 
where  it  first  occurs.  The  adjective  is  sometimes  rendered 
TnoTOfy  faithful;  and  sometimes  aXtjOiPos,  real  or  true. 
When  these  two  Greek  words  come  together  in  the  N.  T.  as 
characterising  the  glorified  Son  of  God,  they  express  the 

*  This  passage  might  be  rendered  '  the  righteous  (man)  shall  live  in  his  &ith- 
fulness/  The  note  on  the  text  in  Poole's  '  Synopsis '  is  as  follows : — *  Qui  bonus 
probusgue  est  manehit  constans  in  expectatione  eorum  qum  dixi,  *  the  good  and 
upright  man  will  continue  firm  in  the  expectation  of  those  things  which  I  haye 
declared.'  Certainly  faith,  in  this  passage,  is  something  more  than  a  bare  ac- 
quiescence in  God's  salvation.  It  is  such  a  belief  in  the  revealed  word  of  God  as 
brings  the  man  into  contact  with  the  Dinne  life,  and  so  breathes  righteousness  or 
conformity  to  GKxi's  law  into  his  heart 
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Hebrew  word  in  all  its  fulness,  and  answer  to  the  *  Amen,' 
by  which  title  it  is  also  described.  *Amen'  is  usuallj 
rendered  oKrfi&s^  verily,  or  yevoiroy  so  be  it,  in  the  LXX ; 
and  only  three  times  do  we  find  the  word  in  its  Greek  form 
'A/iiyv.  The  substantive  is  usually  ttIotlsj  faith ;  but  some- 
times aKrj0Buiy  truth. 

§  9.  Passing  from  the  idea  of  faith  to  that  of  trust,  a 
few  exceptional  renderings  in  the  A.  V.  may  be  noted  in  the 
first  instance.  In  Ps.  22.  8,  '  He  trusted  on  th6  Lord,*  the 
word  galal,  ^  to  roll,'  is  used.  In  Job  86.  14,  ^  Trust  thou 
in  him,'  the  word  is  chul  frin),  ^  stay  thou  (or  *  wait  thou ') 
upon  him.'  Yachal  (^n^),  to  hope,  occurs  in  Job.  13.  15, 
*  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  ' ;  and  Is.  61.  5, 
^  On  mine  arm  shall  they  trust.'  Bachats  ()^m),  to  wash,  is 
used  in  Dan.  3.  28,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  blesses  God  *  who 
hath  delivered  his  servants  that  trusted  in  him.' 

Chasah  (non),  to  flee  for  refuge,  is  rendered  Hrust '  in 
the  A.  V.  in  above  thirty  passages,  out  of  which  number 
twenty-four  occur  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  often  used  where 
God  is  compared  to  a  rock  or  a  shield,  or  where  the  saint  is 
described  as  *  trusting '  or  taking  refuge  *  under  the  shadow 
of  his  wings,'  It  is  used  in  Ps.  2. 12,  *  Blessed  are  all  they 
that  put  their  trust  in  him ' ;  where  we  are  taught  that  the 
Son  affords  that  same  kind  of  shelter  or  protection  which 
the  Father  gives.  Compare  Ps.  34.  8,  where  the  same  words 
are  applied  to  Jehovah.  The  word  is  also  used  in  Ps.  118.  8, 
^It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  any  con- 
fidence in  man ' ;  in  Is.  14.  32,  ^  The  Lord  hath  founded 
Zion,  and  the  poor  of  his  people  shall  trust  (i.e.  take  refuge) 
in  it';  Is.  67. 13,  ^  He  that  putteth  his  trust  in  me  shall 
possess  the  land,  and  shall  inherit  my  holy  mountain'; 
Zeph.  3.  12,  ^I  will  also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an 
afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.' 
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This  word  is  almost  entirely  consecrated  to  trust  in  the 
Divine  Being,  and  any  such  confidence  in  false  gods  or  in 
man  is  regarded  as  abominable  in  God's  sight.  See  Deut. 
32.  37,  and  Is.  30.  2,  3. 

§  10.  The  most  general  word,  however,  to  express  trust 
is  bathaoh  (nt33)»  to  confide  iuy  or  lean  upon.  Here  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  though  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
faith  and  trust  as  the  same  thing,  the  Hebrew  has  two 
distinct  words  for  them,  and  so  has  the  LXX.  We  have 
already  seen  that  aman  answers  to  irianwy  to  believe,  or 
realise;  but  bathaoh,  to  trust,  is  never  rendered  7ri<rreiAtf, 
nor  is  the  substantive  derived  from  it  ever  rendered  irUrrts. 
For  the  verb  we  generally  find  iXTrtfo),  to  hope,  or  irslBofuuy 
to  be  persuaded;  and  for  the  noim  we  have  iXtrisy  hope. 
The  man  who  believes  God  is  he  who  having  received  a  reve- 
lation from  Him,  realises  it,  and  accepts  it  as  true.  The  man 
who  trusts  God  is  he  who  casts  all  his  hopes  for  the  present 
and  future  on  Grod.  It  is  the  former  quality,  not  the  latter, 
that  God  regards  as  a  condition  of  justification.  Faith  must 
precede  hope,  because  a  hope  for  the  friture  which  is  not 
groimded  upon  a  present  acceptance  with  God  is  no  hope ; 
and  a  sense  of  acceptance  which  is  not  accompanied  with  a 
living,  working  faith  is  an  unreality. 

§  11.  The  words  ordinarily  rendered  ^hope'  in  the  A.  V. 
are  kavah  {n^p),  and  yachal  (^m).  The  first,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Psalms,  signifies  the  straining  of  the 
mind  in  a  certain  direction  in  an  expectant  attitude ;  the 
second,  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  book  of  Job, 
signifies  a  long  patient  waiting.  The  former  is  generally 
rendered  xmofiivu) ;  the  latter  usually  ikiri^ooy  but  often  also 
v7rofiip(D. 

§  12.  We  now  approach  the  New  Testament  with  a  clear 
distinction  between  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  trust  and 
hope  on  the  other.     Faith  is  the  taking  Grod  at  His  word. 
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-while  trust  and  patience  and  also  hope  are  the  proper  fruits 
of  faith,  manifesting  in  various  forms  the  confidence  which 
the  believer  feels.  A  message  comes  to  me  from  the  Author 
of  mj  existence;  it  may  be  a  threat,  a  promise,  or  a  command. 
If  I  take  it  as  ^  jea  and  amen/  that  is  Faith ;  and  the  act 
which  results  is  an  act  of  amnnah  or  faithfulness  towards 
Gk)d.  Faith,  according  to  Scripture,  seems  to  imply  a  word, 
message,  or  revelation.  So  the  learned  scholar  Eomaine 
says  in  his  Life  of  Faith : — ^  Faith  signifies  the  believing  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God ;  it  relates  to  some  word  spoken 
or  to  some  promise  made  by  Him,  and  it  expresses  the  belief 
which  a  person  who  hears  it  has  of  its  being  true ;  he  assents 
to  it,  relies  upon  it,  and  acts  accordingly :  this  is  faith.'  Its 
finit  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  message  re- 
ceived, and  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  receiver. 
It  led  Noah  to  build  an  ark,  Abraham  to  oflFer  up  his  son, 
Moses  to  refuse  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
the  Israelites  to  march  round  the  walls  of  Jericho.  *  I 
believe  God  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  hath  been  told  me  '  * — 
this  is  a  picture  of  the  process  which  the  Bible  calls  faith. 
It  is  the  basis  {vTrotrratns)  of  things  hoped  for^  because  it 
accepts  God's  promises  concerning  the  fiiture  as  true ;  and 
it  is  the  conviction  (eXeyxoy)  of  what  is  (trusted^  but)  not 
seen,  because  those  who  have  it  do  not  depend  upon  the  use 
of  their  senses,  but  are  able  to  endure,  ^  as  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible.'     See  Heb.  11. 

§  13.  In  the  Gospels  Christ  demands  to  be  believed.  He 
asks  all  men  to  take  Him  to  be  what  He  claimed  to  be,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  If  they  would  only 
take  Him  as  true,  they  would  be  in  the  way  of  receiving  a 
new  life.  He  was  to  be  lifted  up,  as  the  serpent  was  lifted 
up  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  all  who  took  Him  to 
be  true  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.    He  said, 

>  Acts  27.  25. 
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*  I  am  the  truth/  All  that  the  Jews  had  to  believe  under 
the  old  dispensation  was  summed  up  in  Christ.  If  they 
believed  Moses,  they  would  believe  Him.  K  they  rejected 
Him,  they  were  doing  dishonour  to  God,  and  were  condemn- 
ing themselves  as  loving  darkness  more  than  light.  Sin 
sprang  from  a  disbelief  of  God's  word.  *Tea,  Tmili  Ood 
saidV  this  was  the  poison  in  which  the  first  fiery  dart  of  the 
Wicked  One  was  dipped.  ^  The  Truth '  came  to  manifest,  in 
a  life  of  love  and  purity,  and  in  a  death  of  self-sacrifice, 
what  God  had  really  said,  and  what  his  feelings  towards 
man  actually  were.  Those  that  accepted  the  Truth,  as  it 
was  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  entered  into  life. 

The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  carries  this  teaching 
a  stage  further  by  exhibiting  the  special  fact^s  which  were 
prominently  put  forward  as  objects  of  faith.  These  facts 
were  the  Divine  Mission,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  means  of  pardon,  of  living  to  God,  and 
of  rising  from  the  dead  to  have  a  share  in  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  Epistles  enter  more  fully  into  details,  answer  different 
questions,  expound  doctrines,  apply  sacred  truths  to  the 
exigencies  of  daily  life.  But  all  is  summed  up  in  Christ, 
^  Whosoever  takes  him  to  be  amen  or  true  shall  not  be 
ashamed '  (Eom.  9.  33,  quoted  from  Is.  28. 16). 

§  14.  Two  Old  Testament  expressions  which  are  taken  up 
in  the  N.  T.  may  be  referred  to  in  conclusion.  In  Eom. 
16.  12,  the  Apdstle  quotes  from  the  LXX  version  of  Is.  11. 10, 
the  words,  ^  In  him  shall  the  Gentiles  hope,'  ^  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, *  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing.'  In  the  A.  V.  the  point  of  the  connection  is 
missed  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  trust  for  /tope,  just 
as  a  parallel  connection  has  been  observed  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  chapter.  See  Chap.  7.  §  9.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  there  is  any  objection  to  this  rendering  in 

'  Here  the  Hebrew  word  is  aanwli«  to  seek. 
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itself,  for  though  tKiri^to  represents  trust  with  reference  to 
the  future,  while  ir^lBoyjii  represents  confidence  with  regard 
to  the  present,  yet  they  are  both  renderings  of  one  Hebrew 
word,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  a 
very  strong  line. 

In  Acts  2.  26,  St.  Peter  quotes  from  the  Sixteenth  Psalm 
the  words,  *  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope '  {fcaTaa/crjvtoasi 
iTT  hXiriSi);  and  this  expression,  *in  hope,*  is  repeated 
several  times,  being  applied  to  Abraham  (Eom.  4.  18),  to 
Christians  (Acts  26.  6 ;  Eom.  6.  2 ;  Tit.  1.  2),  to  the  ministry 
(1  Cor.  9.  10),  and  to  creation  itself  (Rom.  8.  20).  All  hope 
is  concentrated  in  Christ  (1  Tim.  1.  1 ;  Col.  1.  27),  and  looks 
for  the  unseen  realities  of  another  world  (Rom.  8.  24),  even 
the  resurrection  (Acts  24.  15),  eternal  life  (Tit.  3.  7),  and 
glory  (Rom.  6.  2). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GKACE,  PITY,  LOVE,  AND  MEEOT. 

$  1.  The  Scripture  mainly  occupied  in  setting  forth  the  loving  aspect 
of  the  Divine  character. — §  2."  Words  rendered  grace  in  the  0.  T. — 
S  3.  The  same,  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  4.  'Bttotiam,  or  pity. — 
§  5.  AliATf  or  love. — §  6.  Other  words  rendered  love, — §  7.  Love^  ac- 
cording to  the  N.  T. — {  8.  Cliesed,  or  mercy. — {  9.  Meaning  of  oliasld, 
usually  rendered  saint. — {  10.  Examination  of  special  passage^s  in  which 
it  is  used. — J  11.  The  same  in  the  N.  T. — §  12.  General  usage  of  the 
word  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Bible  is  pre-eminently  occupied  in  setting  forth  the 
tender  feelings  with  which  God  regards  the  children  of  men 
even  when  dead  in  sin  ;  it  depicts  them  not  in  the  abstract, 
but  as  manifested  in  action ;  and  it  everywhere  teaches  that 
those  who  have  tasted  of  God's  grace  and  love  and  mercy, 
are  bound  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature  to  ex- 
ercise towards  their  feUow  men  those  dispositions  which  He 
has  shown  so  marvellously  towards  them.  They  thus  become 
in  reality  what  aU  believers  in  Christ  are  by  profession- 
children  of  God ;  drinking  the  Divine  sunshine  of  love  into 
their  hearts,  and  being  stimulated  by  its  living  power  into 
thought  and  action,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  Him 
from  whom  their  new  life  is  drawn. 

Only  the  leading  words  which  express  the  Divine  loving- 
kindness  towards  man  are  here  brought  under  discussion ; 
but  one  of  them,  the  last  to  be  noticed,  requires  careful  con- 
sideration. 

§  2.  Grace  is  the  free  bestowal  of  kindness  on  one  who 
has  neither  claim  upon  our  bounty,  nor  adequate  compen- 
sation to  make  for  it.     Throughout  the  O.  T.,  with  the 
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exception  of  Hos.  14.  2,  where  the  word  rendered  *  gra- 
ciously'  signifies  *  goodness  '  (n^o),  it  stands  for  the  Hebrew 
Chanan  (pn),  to  show  favour.  It  is  often  coupled  with 
racham  (om),  a  word  which  signifies  a  tender  feeling  of  love 
or  pity.  The  adjectival  form,  ohannn  (p^n),  gracious,  is 
used  only  of  God,  and  denotes  the  action  which  springs  from 
His  free  and  unmerited  love  to  His  creatures.  The  verb  is 
rendered  *pity'  in  Prov.  19.  17,  *He  that  hath  pity  upon 
the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ' ;  where  the  writer  is  not 
speaking  of  commiseration,  but  rather  of  the  kindly  dealing 
of  one  who  *  hopes  for  nothing  again.'  It  is  also  used  in 
Job  19.  21,  and  Prov.  28.  8,  where  it  might  be  rendered, 
*  deal  graciously.*  Other  renderings  for  this  word  in  the 
A.V.  are  '  to  be  favourable,'  and  *  to  be  merciful,'  and  (in 
the  causative  form),  to  beseech,  supplicate,  and  pray. 
The  Greek  xdpbSy  and  the  English  *  grace '  or  *  favour,'  well 
represent  the  word,  only  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  grace  is  an  abstract  quality ;  it 
is  an  active  working  principle,  showing  itself  in  our  dealings 
with  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded. 

The  adverb  ^graciously'is  usually  rendered  Stopeiiv  in 
the  LXX;  and  this  word  reappears  in  the  N.  T.,  being 
rendered  *  freely,'  as  in  Matt.  10.  8,  *  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give ';  Eom.  3.  24,  *  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace ' ;  Eev.  22.  17,  *  Let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely.'  A  secondary  meaning  which  the  adverb  has  re- 
ceived is  *  without  a  cause.'  In  this  sense  we  meet  with 
it  in  John  16.  26,  *  They  hated  me  without  a  cause,'  words 
quoted  from  Ps.  69.  4 ;  also  Gal.  2.  21,  *  Then  Christ  died  in 
vain,  or  causelessly.'  We  occasionally  use  the  English 
word  gratuitous  in  this  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  ^a 
gratuitous  insult.' 

§  3.  The  verbal  form  is  rendered  x^P^'S^A"**  i^  ^i®  LXX ; 
and  this  word  occurs  several  time  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  an 
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exhibition  of  free  grace,  whether  in  the  form  of  healing 
(Luke  7.  21),  or  of  remitting  a  debt  (Luke  7.  42),  or  of 
the  loosing  of  a  prisoner  (Acts  3.  14),  of  making  a  gift 
(Eom.  8.  32,  1  Cor.  2.  12),  or  of  pardon  (2  Cor.  2.  10, 
Eph.  4,  32),  or  even  of  the  privilege  of  suffering  for  Christ 
(PhiL  1.  29). 

An  act  done  with  any  expectation  of  a  return  from  the 
object  on  which  it  is  wrought,  or  one  which  is  meted  out  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  recompense^  or  reward,  is  not  an  act  of 
grace.  This  is  specially  noted  in  Bom.  II.  6  ;  compare  also 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  *  If  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what 
grace  (A.  V.  reward)  have  you?'  Luke  6.  32,  33,  34.  So 
St.  Peter  says,  *  This  is  grace  (A.  V.  thankworthy),  if  a 
man  through  consciousness  of  God  endure  pains,  suffering 
unjustly,'  1  Pet.  2. 19.  The  renderings  ^  reward '  and  '  thanks 
worthy  J  adopted  in  the  A,  V.,  tend  to  obscure  the  sense  in 
these  passages. 

Li  the  great  proportion  of  passages  in  which  the  word 
grace  is  found  in  the  N.  T.,  it  signifies  the  unmerited 
operation  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  gradually  come  to 
speak  of  grace  as  an  inherent  quality  in  man,  just  as  we 
talk  of  gifts ;  whereas  it  is  in  reality  the  communication  of 
Divine  goodness  by  the  inworking  of  the  Spirit,  and  through 
the  medium  of  Him  who  is  *  full  of  Grace  and  Truth.' 

§  4.  Bacham  expresses  a  deep  and  tender  feeling  of  compas- 
sion, such  as  is  aroused  by  the  sight  of  weakness  or  suffering 
in  those  that  are  dear  to  us  or  need  our  help.  It  is  rendered 
pity  or  pitiful  in  a  few  passages.  Thus  Ps.  103.  13,  *  Like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him ' ;  Ps.  lOS.  46,  ^  He  made  them  also  to  be 
pitied  of  all  those  that  carried  them  captives ' ;  Lam.  4.  10, 
*The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own 
children.'      It  is   curious  that  the  word  *  pitiful'  should 
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have  had  its  meaning  so  contracted  in  modem  times  as  to  be 
hardly  understood  in  the  passage  last  cited. 

Eacham  is  rendered  *  mercy'  several  times;  and  is  the 
origin  of  the  word  Euhamah,  which  occurs  in  Hos.  2.  1. 
Jacob  used  it  to  express  his  strong  feeling  on  sending 
Benjamin  with  his  brothers  into  Egypt,  *  God  Almighty  give 
you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your 
other  brother,  and  Benjamin'  (Gen.  43. 14).  It  is  an  element 
in  the  character  of  God,  who  shows  mercy  ©n  whom  He 
will  show  mercy  (Ex.  33.  19),  and  is  merciful  as  well  a« 
gracious  (Ex.  34.  6;  Deut.  4.  31).  Accordingly  David  says, 
*  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hands  of  God,  for  his  mercies  are 
abounding '  (2  Sam.  24. 14). 

Bacham  also  represents  iiie  beautiful  expression  Hender 
mercy'  wherever  it  occurs;  thus  the  Psalmist  prays, 
'According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot 
out  my  transgressions'  (Ps.  61.  1).  It  is  the  only  word 
rendered  'mercy,'  with  two  exceptions  (Jer.  3.  12  and 
Dan.  4.  27),  in  the  prophetical  books  of  the  O.  T^  being 
specially  used  in  them  to  mark  the  tenderness  with  which 
God  regards  His  people  in  their  downcast  condition.  It  is 
rendered  'compassion''  and  'bowels  of  compassion' 
in  all  passages  where  these  expressions  are  found  in  the 
A.  v.,  with  the  exception  of  Ex.  2.  6 ;  1  Sam.  23.  21 ; 
2  Chron.  36. 15, 17 ;  and  Ez.  16L  5,  where  a  less  forcible  word 
C?on)  is  used.  Only  twice  has  it  been  rendered  ^  love,'  viz. 
in  Ps.  18.  1  and  Dan.  1.  9.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
passages,  '  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength,'  the  word 
seems  at  first  sight  out  of  place,  because  there  can  be  no 
element  of  pity  in  man's  love  to  God ;  but  it  expresses  here 
the  depth  and  tenderness  oC  the  Psalmist's  feeling ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  this  passage  the  word  is  used  not 
in  the  Piel  or  intensive  voice  (as  in  all  other  passages),  but 
in  the  Kal,  or  simple  active  voice. 
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The  most  prominent  rendering  for  racham  in  the  LXX  is 
oliCTipfAos.  This  word  occurs  five  times  in  the  N.  T.,  twice 
as  the  attribute  of  God  (Eom.  12.  1 ;  and  2  Cor.  1.  3),  and 
three  times  as  a  quality  to  be  manifested  in  our  dealings 
with  one  another  (Phil.  2. 1 ;  Col.  3.  12 ;  see  also  Heb.  10.  28). 

§  6.  The  general  word  for  love  in  the  O.  T.  is  ahav  (anx) 
from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  its  Greek  representa- 
tive ayaTTTf  is  derived.  It  indicates  desire,  inclination,  or 
affection.  In  Amos  4.  5  it  has  been  rendered  by  the 
weaker  English  word  like.  In  a  few  passages  the  parti- 
cipial form  has  been  rendered  friend,  as  in  2  Sam.  19.  6, 
*Thou  lovest  thine  enemies,  and  hatest  thy;  friends'; 
2  Chron.  20.  7  (compare  Is.  41.  8),  *Thou  gavest  thy  land  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham  thy  friend,'  an  expression  which  St. 
James  singled  out  for  comment  in  his  Epistle  (2.  23) ; 
Zech.  13.  6,  *I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends ' ; 
see  also  Esth.  6. 10, 14, 6. 13 ;  Prov.  14.  20, 27. 6 ;  Jer.  20. 4,  6. 
In  these  passages  intimacy  and  affection,  the  cleaving  of 
soul  to  soul,  is  implied,  and  ^  lovers '  rather  than  *  acquaint- 
ances '  are  designated. 

§  6.  Other  words  rendered  love  in  the  A.  V.  are  as 
follows  : — Yedid  (nnO>  whence  the  name  Jedidiah ;  re'a  (jn), 
a  companion,  Cant.  1.  9, 15,  2.  10, 13,  5.  2,  6.  4  ;  and  Jer.  3. 1 ; 
'Agav  (nay),  used  of  impure  love,  and  rendered  *  doting'  in 
Ez.  23. 11, 33.  31, 82 ;  Chashak  (ptm),  to  join  together,  Ps.  91. 14; 
dodim  (onn),  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  or  of  sexual  affection. 
Prov.  7. 18 ;  Ez.  16. 8  ;  and  chased,  mercy,  which  is  discussed 
below. 

§  7.  The  Greek  aydirr)  is  in  a  measure  consecrated  by  the 
fact  that  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  LXX,  being 
apparently  unknown  to  early  classical  authors.  It  is  used 
in  the  N.  T.  to  designate  the  essential  nature  of  God,  His 
regard  for  mankind,  and  also  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  Divine  life  as  manifested  in  Christ  and  in  Christians. 
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It  is  a  grave  misfortune  that  the  English,  with  some  other 
languages,  should  have  accepted  two  renderings  for  this  im- 
portant word,  and  that  the  Latin  word  charity  should  have 
been  introduced  as  an  alternative  for  the  good  old  Saxon 
word  love. 

§  8.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  word  Chasad  (non),  which 
is  used  in  various  forms  to  designate  God's  dealings  with 
man,  and  also  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  men  ought  to 
deal  with  one  another.  The  meaning  of  this  word  when 
used  as  a  substantive  (Chesed)  is  made  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  LXX  has  rendered  it  JXeo^,  mere j,  in  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  passages.  The  nature  of  the  quality  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  *who 
showed  the  mercy*  (o  iron^aas  to  SXsos)  on  him  that  was 
attacked  by  robbers  (Lu.  10.  87) ;  it  is  a  practical  exhibition 
of  loving-kindness  towards  our  fellow  man,  whose  only  claim 
may  be  misfortune,  and  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  help, 
though  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  time,  money,  convenience, 
and  even  religious  or  national  prejudice. 

The  general  English  renderings  for  the  word  in  the  A.  V. 
are,  kindness,  mercy,  pity,  favour,  goodness,  and 
loving-kindness.  It  is  often  found  united  with  righteous- 
ness, faithfulness,truth,  compassion,  and  other  divine  qualities. 

A  few  instances  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  usage  of 
this  important  word : — 

Gen.  24.  12,  *  O  Lord  God,  shew  kindness  unto  my  master,  Abra- 
ham.' 
verse  27,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  (jod  of  my  master,  Abraham,  who 
hath  not  lefl  destitute  my  master  of  his  mercy  (LXX 
^iicaieffvi'i})  and  truth.' 
„     49,  *If  ye  will  deal  kindly  and   truly  with   my  master, 
tell  me.' 
Gen.  39.  21,  '  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  shewed  him  mercy.' 
Gen.  40.  14,  '  Shew  kindness  xmto  me,  and  make  mention  of  me 

unto  Pharaoh.' 
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Ex.    20.    6, 

Nu.  14.  19, 
Jos.     2.  12, 

Job     6. 14, 

Job  10.  12, 
Ps.       6.    7, 

Pa.  6.  4, 
Ps.  13.  5, 
Ps.    32. 10, 

Ps.  33.  5, 
Ps.     89.  ZZ, 

verse  49, 
Ps.  119,157, 

IIos.  4.  1, 
Hos.    6.    4, 


IIos.  10.  12, 
Hos.  12.  6, 
MicahO.    8, 


Micah  7.  18, 
Zech.  7.    9, 


'  Shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me, 
and  keep  my  commandments.* 

'  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people  ac- 
cording unto  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy.' 

*  Swear  unto  me  by  the  Lord,  since  I  have  shewed  you 

kindness,  that  ye  will  also  shew  kindness  unto  my 

father*s  house.' 
'  To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  (should  be  shewed)  fi-om 

his  friend.' 
'  Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and  favour.' 
'I  will  come  into  thy  house  in  the  multitude  of  thy 

mercy.' 
'  Oh  save  me  for  thy  mercies  sake.' 

*  I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy.* 

'  He  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy  shall  compass  him 

about.' 
'  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.' 
'My  lovingkindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from 

him.' 
'Lord,  where  are  thy  former  lovingkindncsses?  ' 
'  Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  according  to  thy  lovingkind- 
ness.' 

*  There  is  no  truth  nor  mercy.' 

*Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning-dew.'  (The  A.  V. 
obscures  the  connexion  between  this  verse  and  the 
6th,  where  the  same  word  is  found, — *I  desired 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.') 

*  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy.' 
'  Keep  mercy  and  judgment.' 

*  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly 

and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?' 

'  He  delighteth  in  mercy.' 

*•  Execute  true  judgment,  and  shew  mercy  and  compas- 
sions every  man  to  his  brother.* 


These  passages  put  the  general  signification  of  the  word 
Chesed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  We  now  have  to 
examine  whether  this  meaning  is  to  be  enlarged  or  modified. 
The  LXX  adopts  the  rendering  Sucaioavvfiy  ^  righteousness/ 
in  Gen.  19. 16,  20. 13,  2L  23,  32.  10;  Ex.  16. 13,  and  34.  7,  in 
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all  which  places  the  A.y.  rightly  retained  kindness  or 
mercy.  We  also  find  i\erjfAo<TVpr)  and  SXirif  adopted  as  a 
rendering  in  a  few  passages.  In  Is.  40.  6,  the  word  Chesed 
is  applied  to  the  grace  or  goodliness  of  man  which  so  soon 
fades  away.  Perhaps  our  instinctive  application  of  the  word 
here  to  the  beauty  or  glory  (LXX  So^a)  of  the  outward  man 
is  a  mistake ;  it  may  be  that  the  prophet  says,  ^  All  flesh,  i.e. 
all  mankind,  is  grass,  and  all  his  mercy  fades  away  like  the 
flower  of  the  field  (cf.  Hos.  6.  4),  but  the  word  of  God  and 
the  mercies  which  He  has  promised  in  his  word  endure 
for  ever.*  The  passage,  however,  is  quoted  by  St.  Peter  in 
his  first  Epistle  (1.  24),  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  LXX. 

§  9.  In  the  passages  which  remain  to  be  considered,  the 
adjectival  form  Chasid  is  found.  This  word  must  signify  not 
only  the  reception,  but  also  the  exercise  of  Chesed,  just  as 
Tsadik,  righteous,  signifies  the  reception  and  exercise  of 
Tsedek,  righteousness.  If  Chased,  then,  means  mercy, 
Chasid  must  mean  merciful ;  and  accordingly  it  is  so  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  in  2  Sam.  22.  26 ;  and  Ps.  18.  25,  '  With 
the  merciful  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  merciful.*  The  LXX, 
however,  both  in  these  passages  and  wherever  the  word 
Chasid  is  found,  has  adopted  oaio^^  holy,  as  a  rendering. 
This  course  has  had  a  great  infiuence  upon  other  languages, 
as  it  has  led  translators  to  confound  Chasid  and  Kadosh,  Saios 
and  ayiosy  forgetting  that  to  a  Jew  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  00-109  would  be  ruled  by  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  taken 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Chasid,  merciful.  In 
the  passages  above  cited,  the  A.  V.  retains  the  right  render- 
ing, but  the  Latin  has  cum  sanctOy  and  the  German  Bei  dem 
Heiligen.  The  Portuguese  translator,  D'Almeida,  both  here 
and  in  ahnost  all  other  places  adopts  the  good  word  Benignoy 
but  he  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Our  translators  have  followed  the  multitude  in  a  large 
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number  of  instances ;  thus  in  Ps.  146.  1 7  we  read,  *  The 
Lord  is  holy  in  all  his  works  ' ;  here  the  margin  properly 
corrects  the  text  by  suggesting  merciful  or  bountiful. 
In  Ps.  86,  2,  we  read,  *  I  am  holy ' ;  where  the  mar^n  reads 
*One  whom  thou  favour  est,'  but  it  would  be  better  to 
read,  *I  am  merciful.'  The  rendering  godly  has  been 
adopted  in  Ps.  4.  3,  12. 1,  32.  6,  and  43.  1 ;  and  saint  in 
2  Cljron.  6.  41 ;  Ps.  30.  4,  31.  23,  37.  28,  60.  5,  62.  9,  79.  2, 
86.  8,  97. 10, 106.  16, 132.  9,  16, 146.  10, 148.  14, 149,  1,  5,  9. 
This  last  rendering  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate,  because 
it  serves  to  obliterate  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to 
confound  it  with  another  which  ought  to  convey  quite  a 
distinct  sense  to  the  mind.  Chasid  is  rendered  good  or 
bountiful  in  some  passages,  but  these  renderings  are  not 
open  to  the  same  objection. 

It  has  been  held  by  distinguished  scholars  that  Chasid 
primarily  signifies  a  recipient  of  mercy.  If  this  be  granted, 
the  same  rule  would  have  to  be  applied  to  Tsadik ;  we  should 
thus  gather  from  the  very  form  of  the  word  that  righteous- 
ness and  mercy  are  graces  which  must  be  received  before 
they  can  be  exercisedy  and  that  when  a  man  shows  a  merciful 
disposition,  he  is  only  carrying  into  effect  that  spirit  of 
loving  kindness  which  has  been  breathed  into  his  heart 
through  the  mercifiil  dealings  of  God  with  him.  The  rule, 
however,  must  not  be  held  as  absolute,  because  it  would  not 
apply  to  such  a  passage  as  Jer.  3*  12,  where  God  says  of 
Himself,  *  I  am  Chasid.'  Here  it  cannot  mean  *  I  am  a 
recipient  of  mercy ' ;  our  translators  have  rightly  rendered 
the  words,  *  I  am  merciful.'  Nevertheless,  the  two  aspects  of 
mercy,  its  reception  and  its  exercise,  are  wonderfully  blended 
together  in  Scripture.  The  right  and  wholesome  effect  of 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  loving-kindness  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  same  spirit  towards  our  fellows*     This  principle  runs 

• 

through  Scripture,  and,  according  to  their  observance  of  it« 
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dictates,  all  men  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day.^  God  is 
everywhere  described  as  delighting  in  mercy — *his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever ' — but  He  requires  that  those  to  whom  He 
shows  it  should,  in  their  turn  and  according  to  their  oppor- 
tunities, *  love  mercy ';  compare  Mic.  7.  18  with  6.  8. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  word  Chasid,  when  applied 
to  man,  has  usually  a  possessive  pronoun  affixed  to  it,  so  as 
to  indicate  that  the  persons  who  are  exercising  this  disposi- 
tion belong  in  a  special  sense  to  God.  They  are  *his  merciful 
ones '  (A.V,  *  his  saints ').  Merciful  men  may  be  very  scarce 
(Ps.  12.  1 ;  Mic.  7.  2),  but  wherever  they  are  found  they  are 
regarded  as  God's  own.  ^He  hath  set  apart  him  that  is 
merciful  for  Himself,'  Ps.  4.  3 ;  and  He  gives  his  special 
protection  to  those  that  are  worthy  of  the  name  Chasid, 
Ps.  32.  6,  37.  28.  They  show  their  love  to  the  Lord  by 
hating  evil  (i.e.  evil  dealings  against  their  neighbour),  and 
the  Lord,  in  his  turn,  preserves  their  souls,  Ps.  97. 10.  When 
He  comes  to  judgment  He  will  gather  to  Himself  those  who 
are  His  merciful  ones,  and  who  have  made  a  covenant  with 
Him  by  sacrifice  (Ps.  60.  5),  and  they  shall  not  only  *  rejoice 
in  glory,'  Ps.  149.  6,  but  also  shall  have  the  honour  of  ex- 
ecuting judgment  on  the  nations,  Ps.  149.  9. 

Mercy,  being  the  manifestation  of  love  towards  the  help- 
less and  unfortunate,  is  the  main  characteristic  of  God's 
dealings  with  man,  according  to  Scripture,  and  hence  it  is 
to  be  looked  for  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  every  child  of 
God.  *He  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God.'  The  *  godly'  are 
those  who,  having  received  mercy  from  Him,  are  exercising 
it  for  Him  and  as  His  representatives.  It  is  owing  to  this 
fact,  no  doubt,  that  the  word  Chasid  has  been  rendered  ofnos 
in  the  LXX,  that  we  find  it  represented  by  9anciu%  in  the 

*  The  author  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  work  on  this  subject, 
entitled,  Diu  Ira  (Hunt).  See  especially  Chap.  VI.  on  the  principles  on  which 
the  Divine  Judgment  will  be  conducted* 
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Latin;  and  bj  saint  or  godly  in  the  English;  jet  it  is  a 
serious  evil  that  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
should  almost  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  modern 
translations.  The  practical  nature  of  godliness  is  thereby  to 
some  extent  obscured,  and  the  moral  demand  made  upon 
man  by  his  having  become  the  object  of  Divine  loving-kind- 
ness is  thrown  into  the  background. 

§  10.  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  application  of  the 
above  remarks  to  one  or  two  passages  of  importance  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  to  observe  their  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of 
this  word  5<rtos  in  the  New. 

In  Deut.  33.  8  Moses  says,  *  Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy 
Urim  be  with  thy  Chasid  [avhpi  oai^,  A.  V.  Holy  One)  whom 
thou  didst  prove  at  Massah.'  The  Portuguese  translator 
here  has  amado,  with  a  note  referring  the  word  to  Aaron. 
The  same  word  is  used  of  Aaron  in  Ps.  106.  16,  where  he  is 
called  the  Chasid  of  the  Lord  (A.  V.  *  the  saint  of  the  Lord '). 
The  context  in  Deut.  33.  shows  that  reference  is  made  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Israelites  by  the  House  of  Levi  in  the  matter 
of  Moab ;  and  the  lesson  we  learn  with  regard  to  the  word 
Chasid  is  that  it  does  not  betoken  the  weak  '  good-nature  ' 
which  some  call  *  mercy,'  but  rather  that  devotion  to  God 
which  produces  the  exercise  of  true  loving-kindness  towards 
man,  and  which  sometimes  involves  the  taking  extreme  and 
apparently  harsh  measures  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
evil.    In  this  respect  man's  mercy  is  to  be  like  God's. 

There  are  several  passages  relating  to  David  and  his  seed 
in  which  the  words  Chased  and  Chasid  occur,  and  which  need 
to  be  taken  together  in  order  that  their  whole  force  may  be 
seen.  Li  2  Sam.  7.  14,  15  the  Lord  promises  to  David  with 
respect  to  his  son,  ^  I  will  be  his  father  and  he  shall  be  my 
son.  If  he  commit  iniquity  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod 
of  men  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men ;  but 
my  mercy  shall  not  depart  awaj  from  him;'  compare  the 
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parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  17, 13.  This  promise  is  referred 
to  by  Solomon  at  Gibeon  in  1  Kin.  3.  6  and  2  Chron.  1.  8 ; 
and  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  he  closed  the  service 
by  the  words,  '  0  Lord  God,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  thine 
anointed;  remember  the  mercies  of  David  thy  servant,'  i.e. 
the  mercies  which  thou  hast  promised  to  show  unto  David 
(2  Chron.  6.  42).  On  turning  to  the  89th  Psalm,  we  find 
several  references  to  these  *  mercies.*  The  Psalmist  opens 
by  saying  *  The  mercies  of  Jehovah  will  I  sing  for  ever' ; 

*  mercy,'  he  continues  in  the  2nd  verse,  *  shall  be  built  up 
for  ever ' ;  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  God's  covenant  and 
oath,  which  is  faithful  and  sure  and  true,  that  David's  seed 
should  be  established  on  the  throne  for  evermore.  After 
extolling  the  greatness  of  God,  he   continues   (verse   14), 

*  Eighteousness  and  judgment  are  the  establishment  of  thy 
throne,  mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face.'  Return- 
ing to  the  covenant  with  David,  the  Psalmist  sketches  out 
its  details,  saying  in  verse  24,  *My  faithfulness  and  my 
mercy  shall  be  with  him ';  and  in  verse  28,  '  My  mercy  will 
I  keep  for  him  for  evermore ' ;  and  in  verse  33,  *  Nevertheless 
my  mercy  (A.  V.  ^my  loving-kindness')  will  I  keep  for 
him  for  evermore,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with 
him.'  Then  the  Psalmist  breaks  out  into  a  lamentation  on 
the  troubles  into  which  Israel  was  plunged,  and  cries  out 
(v.  49),  *  Lord,  where  are  thine  original  mercies  (A.  V., 

*  thy  old  loving-kindnesses ')  which  thou  awarest  unto  David 
in  thy  truth  ? '  The  psalm  concludes,  as  usual,  with  a  note 
of  thanksgiving. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  verses  which 
have  been  here  cited;  first,  that  the  word  mercy  seems 
to  be  used  with  peculiar  significance  in  relation  to  God's 
promise  to  David  and  his  seed;  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
constantly  introduced  in  connection  with  God's-  faithfulness 
.or  trutK 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  in  what  sense  a 
Jew  would  read  the  promise  in  the  66th  of  Isaiah,  which 
runs  thus  : — ^  Incline  your  ear  and  come  unto  me,  hear  and 
your  soul  shall  live,  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  you,  even  the  mercies  of  David,  which  are  sure  (or 
faithful).  Behold  I  have  given  Him  for  a  witness  to  the 
people,  for  a  Leader  and  Lawgiver  to  the  people/ 

The  Jew  would  perceive  in  these  words  that  one  of  the 
Seed  of  David  was  to  arise  as  Leader  and  witness,  in  whom 
the  promise  and  covenant  made  by  God  *  who  cannot  lie,' 
should  have  a  prions  fulfilment ;  that  this  person  would  be 
the  embodiment  of  God's  promises  of  mercy,  and  would  be 
given  as  such  to  the  people. 

§  11.  Passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  St.  Paul 
addressing  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioeh  as  follows 
(Acts  13.  32,  Ac.) : — *  We  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how 
that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath 
fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  up  Jesus  again.  For  it  is  written  in  the  second 
Psalm,  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ; 
and  as  concerning  that  He  raised  him  up  from  the  dead, 
no  more  to  return  to  corruption,  he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will 
give  you  the  mercies  of  David  which  are  faithful;  where- 
fore he  saith  also  in  another  place.  Thou  shalt  not  suffer 
thy  merciful  one  (A.  V.  *  Thine  Holy  one ')  to  see  corrup- 
tion. ...  Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore  that  through  this 
(Risen  Jesus)  iiiere  is  announced  unto  you  forgiveness  of 
sins.'  The  apostle  here  starts  from  the  historical  fact  that 
Jesus  was  risen;  hence  (he  says)  He  is  begotten  by  God, 
according  to  the  second  Psalm,  and  engrafted  by  Him  in  a 
new  and  living  way  into  the  Royal  Family  of  Israel ;  in  Him 
the  mercies  promised  to  David  find  their  fulfilment ;  He  is 
God's  merciful  one,  i.e.  the  embodiment  of  God's  mercy, 
who  was  to  see  no  corruption ;  and  that  mercy,  guaranteed 
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by  the  resurrection  of  Clirist,  is  speciallj  manifested  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  His  death. 

With  regard  to  the  reading  of  Ps.  16.  10,  we  are  so  used 
to  the  expression  ^  Thy  Holy  One/  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  such  a  substitution  as  the  word  itself  and  also  the 
line  of  St.  Paul's  argument  require.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  D'Almeida  has  *  o  teu  Bern,*  thy  good  or  kind 
one ;  the  old  Judseo-Spanish  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures published  at  Ferrara  has  ^  tu  Bueno,'  which  has  the 
same  meaning;  the  Spanish  translator  De  Eeyna,  and 
also  his  revisor  Valera,  had  ^  tu  Misericordioso,*  *  thy  merci- 
ful one,*  although  this  excellent  rendering  has  slipped  out  of 
modem  editions. 

§  12.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Chasid  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  whenever  its  representative  tavo^  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 
In  Acts  13.  34,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  has  been  done 
by  our  translators ;  in  Acts  2.  27,  and  13.  35,  we  ought  to 
render  ^  Thy  merciful  one ' ;  in  Heb.  7.  26  the  Lord  should 
be  described  as  ^merciful  and  without  malice,'  instead  of 
*  holy  and  harmless ' ;  so  in  Eev.  16.  4  and  16.  5,  the  Lord's 
mercy  not  His  holiness  is  specially  referred  to.  The  word 
oaios  is  used  of  the  Christian  in  1  Tim.  2.  8,  where  He  is 
told  to  lift  up  *  merciful  hands,  without  wrath  and  conten- 
tion ' ;  and  in  Tit.  1.  8  it  is  said  that  God's  steward  should 
be  merciful  as  well  as  righteous. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SEDEHPTION  AND  SALVATION. 

%  I.  The  Divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  man  revealed  in  Scripture 
and  Btipported  by  analogy. — J  2.  Meaning  and  usage  of  Ckud,  to  redeem. 
— {3.  Its  spiritual  application  in  the  prophetical  books. — %  4.  Other 
aspects  of  the  word. — §  5.  Padali  to  deliver. — §  6.  Redemption,  accord- 
ing to  the  K.T.— §  7.  The  idea  of  Purchase  in  the  N.  T.— §  8.  Taftlia'« 
to  save ;  its  general  usagA. — §  9.  Its  fulness  of  meaning  in  the  Prophets. 
— I  10.  Other  words  rendered  Save  in  the  0.  T. — }  11.  Aspects  in 
which  Salvation  is  presented  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  Whateveb  theory  one  may  hold  as  to  the  possibility 
or  d  priori  probability  of  a  Divine  intervention  in  human 
affairs,  the  Bible  is  pledged  to  the  fact  that  such  an  inter- 
vention has  taken  place.  A  study  of  its  pages  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  their  testimony  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is 
as  much  in  accordance  with  God's  nature  to  help  men  out  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  sin  has  involved  them,  as  it  was  to 
create  them,  after  his  own  likeness  in  the  first  instance. 
Nor  will  the  student  of  the  physical  world  fail  to  observe  the 
analogy  which  here  exists  between  nature  and  revelation ; 
for  if  there  he  b,  vis  medicatrix  or  healing  power  which  is 
called  into  play  by  the  wounds,  accidents,  and  diseases  to 
which  the  body  is  subject,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  that  the  Father  of  our  spirits  should  provide  some 
means  of  restoration  for  those  who  have  become  a  prey  to 
evil  passions,  and  who  through  their  self-will  have  become 
partakers  of  moral  and  material  corruption? 

The  patriarchal  and  Mosaic   economies   appear   to  have 
been  intended  by  the  Divine  Being  to  form  a  groundwork 
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whereupon  a  restorative  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race  might  be  built  up  in  the  fulness  of  time ;  and  the  pious 
Jew  was  trained  up  in  the  belief  that  amidst  all  his  sins  and 
ignorances,  his  infirmities  and  misfortunes,  he  might  look 
up  to  God  and  receive  from  Him  those  blessings  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  words  redemption  and  salvation. 

§  2.  The  word  which  emphatically  indicates  redemp- 
tion is  (}aal  (^fi(^),  best  known  in  the  form  Ooel,  redeemer. 
Another  word,  almost  the  same  in  sound,  sometimes  spelt  in 
the  same  way,  and  sometimes  with  a  slight  change  (^y^), 
signifies  to  defile  or  pollute.  Perhaps  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  under  consideration  is  to  *  demand  back,' 
hence  to  extricate. 

Gaal  first  appears  in  Gen.  48.16,  *The  angel  which  re- 
deemed me  from  all  evil  bless  the  lads.'  In  Ex.  6.6  and 
16. 13,  it  is  used  of  God's  redeeming  Israel  out  of  Egypt  with 
a  stretched-out  arm.  We  meet  with  it  no  more  till  we  reach 
the  25th  and  27th  Chapters  of  Leviticus,  where  it  signifies 
the  liberation  of  property  from  a  charge,  whether  that  charge 
was  an  ordinary  debt  or  whether  it  had  been  incurred 
through  a  vow.  The  deliverance  was  to  be  effected  in  this 
case  by  payment  or  by  exchange.  In  cases  of  poverty,  where 
no  payment  was  possible,  the  nearest  of  kin  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  performing  the  work  of  redemption.  Hence 
no  doubt  it  came  to  pass  that  a  kinsman  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  Goel,  as  he  is  in  Num.  6.  8,  1  Kin.  18. 11,  and 
also  throughout  the  Book  of  Euth,  where  the  peculiar 
customs  relating  to  the  redemption  of  land  by  a  kinsman 
are  beautifully  illustrated.  Compare  a  reference  to  similar 
customs  at  a  much  later  period  of  Jewish  history  in  Jer.  32. 
7,8. 

§  8.  In  the  prophets  the  idea  of  redemption  is  applied, 
not  only  to  the  deliverance  of  God's  people  from  captivity, 
but  to  that  more  important  and  complete  deliverance  of 
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which  all  other  historical  interpositions  of  Divine  grace  are 
shadows.  See  Is.  85.  9,  41.  14,  48.  1,  14,  44.  6,  22,  23,  24,  47. 
4,  48. 17,  49.  7,  26,  and  62.  3.  In  Is.  61. 10 ;  Jer.  81. 11,  Gaal 
is  rendered  ransom,  and  the  parallel  word,  which  will  be 
noticed  below,  is  rendered  redeem. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  where  the  word  occurs 
is  in  Is.  69.  20,  ^The  Eedeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and 
nnto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob  * — words  to 
which  St.  Paul  refers  as  destined  to  have  their  fulfilment 
hereafter  at  the  time  of  the  complete  salvation  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  (Eom.  11.  26). 

In  Is.  82. 11, 12,  we  read,  *  Say  ye  to  the  daughters  of  Zion, 
Behold,  thy  salration  (i.e.  Saviour)  cometh;  behold,  his  reward 
is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.  And  they  shall  call 
them.  The  holy  people.  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord.*  Inter- 
preting this  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  may 
give  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  redemption  here  spoken  of, 
without,  however,  denying  that  the  words  will  hereafter  re- 
ceive a  more  vivid  fulfilment  when  the  Lord  comes  *  without 
sin  unto  salvation*  (see  Heb.  9.  28). 

§  4.  Another  application  of  the  word  was  in  the  sense  of 
avenging  the  blood  of  the  slain.  This  is  treated  at  length 
in  the  35th  chapter  of  Numbers,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  It  is  also  referred  to  in 
Deut.  19.  6,  12 ;  Jos.  20. 3,  5,  9 ;  and  2  Sam.  14. 11. 

The  word  occurs  once  in  Job,  in  the  celebrated  passage 
(19.  25),  *I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth.'  Whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  this  passage,  whether  we  regard  it  as 
a  prediction  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  or  as  an  intimation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  or  as  referring  to  a  tem- 
poral deliverance  from  disease  and  trouble,  one  point  is  clear, 
that  Job  expresses  his  deep  conviction  that  there  was  a 
living  God  who  could  and  who  would  take  his   part,  and 
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extricate   him    from  all  difficulties ;    and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple iD  which  the  Hebrew  reader  was  to  be  trained. 

In  Ps.  19. 14,  the  Psalmist  calls  Grod  his  strength  and  his 
Redeemer;  and  in  Ps.  69. 18,  he  appeals  to  God  to  draw 
nigh  and  redeem  his  soul;  and  he  uses  the  word  again  in  a 
somewhat  general  sense  with  reference  to  past  or  future 
deliverances  in  Ps.  77.  15,  78.  35, 108.  4, 106.  10,  107.  2.  In 
Ps.  119. 154,  Gaal  is  rendered  deliver. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  the  secular  with  the  theo- 
logical sense  of  Goel  is  to  be  found  in  Prov.  28. 10, 11,  *  Re- 
move not  the  old  landmark ;  and  enter  not  into  the  field  of 
the  fatherless:  For  their  redeemer  is  mighty;  he  shall  plead 
their  cause  with  thee.*  God  takes  the  place  of  kinsman  and 
also  of  avenger  to  the  poor  and  helpless.  This  doctrine  is  set 
forth  with  great  clearness,  both  in  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
and  the  prophetical  books.  *  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor 
reproacheth  his  Maker'  (Prov.  14.  31) ;  whilst  *  He  that  hath 
pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord'  (Prov.  19. 17). 

The  idea  of  Goel  as  the  avenger  of  blood  comes  up  again 
in  Is.  63.  4,  when  the  Mighty  One  in  blood-stained  garments 
says,  *  The  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart,  and  the  year 
of  my  redeemed  is  come.'  The  word  occurs  again  in  the 
9th  and  16th  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  where  it  rather 
signifies  deliverance  from  captivity. 

The  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  the  Redeemer  in  Jer.  60.  34; 
Lam.  8.  58 ;  Hos.  18. 14 ;  and  Micah  4. 10.  In  these  passages, 
as  in  most  of  the  others  above  enumerated,  redemption  may 
be  considered  as  synonymous  with  deliverance,  but  always 
with  the  idea  more  or  less  developed  that  the  Redeemer 
enters  into  a  certain  relationship  with  the  redeemed — allies 
himself  in  some  sense  with  their  nature,  and  claims  the 
ri^M  of  redemption.  The  truth  thus  set  forth  was  doubtless 
iutended  to  prepare  the  mind  of  God's  people  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation.     *  Forasmuch  as  the  children  were  par- 
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takers  of  flesh  and  blood,  therefore  he  also  took  part  in  the 
same/  and  having  constituted  Himself  the  kinsman  of  the 
haman  race,  He  fought  their  battle  against  *  him  who  had 
the  power  of  death,'  and  delivered  His  people  from  bondage 
(see  Heb.  2. 14, 15). 

The  LXX  generally  renders  Gaal  by  Xvr/^Jco,  to  redeem; 
but  in  fourteen  passages  we  find  puo),  to  deliver ;  and  in  ten, 
ayxji4rrBiK0^  to  act  the  neighbour.  The  verb  airokxnpota  is 
found  in  Zeph.  3.  1  (A.V.  ^polluted');  Xvrpop  in  Lev.  25.  24, 
61,  54. 

§  5.  In  many  of  the  passages  above  cited  another  word  is 
used  as  a  parallel  to  gaal,  namely,  padah  (nn^),  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  by  the  words  deliver,  redeem, 
ransom,  and  rescue. 

Fadah  is  used  in  Ex.  13. 13, 15,  of  the  redemption  of  the 
first-bom,  who  were  regarded  as  representatives  of  those 
who  had  been  saved  when  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were 
destroyed.  This  redemption  extended  to  all  unclean  beasts, 
to  all,  that  is  to  say,  that  were  precluded  from  being  offered 
as  sacrifice  (Num.  18. 16, 17),  and  a  set  price  was  to  be  paid 
for  their  deliverance.  Redemption-money  (A.V.  ransom) 
is  described  in  Ex.  21.  30,  as  paid  to  make  amends  in  certain 
cases  of  wrong-doing. 

Fadah  is  often  adopted  to  represent  the  deliverance  of  a 
servant  from  slavery,  as  in  Ex.  21,  8.  It  is  also  used  of  the 
people  rescuing  Jonathan  from  death,  in  1  Sam.  14.  45. 

This  word  is  used  in  Ps.  81.  5,  *  Into  thine  hand  I  commit 
my  spirit:  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth'; 
in  Ps.  34.  22,  *The  Lord  redeemeth  the  souls  of  his  ser- 
vants*; in  Ps.  49.  7,  8, 15,  *  None  can  redeem  his  brother, 
nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  (copher,  an  atonement  *)  for  him : 
(for  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious).  .  .  .  But 
God  will  redeem  my  soul  fix)m  the  power  of  the  grave  * ;  in 

1  See  chap.  xii.  }  2. 
o  2 
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Ps.  180.  7,  8,  *  With  the  Lord  is  plenteous  redemption ;  and 
he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities ' ;  and  in  Is.  1 
27,  *  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment.'  The  applica- 
tion of  the  word  to  Abraham  in  Is.  29.  22,  is  remarkable, 
*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  who  redeemed  Abraham.'  It  seems 
here  to  signify  his  call  from  the  companionship  of  idolaters 
and  his  introduction  into  the  covenant  of  promise. 

From  the  passages  which  have  now  been  cited,  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  word  padah  is  not  used  in  the  peculiar 
technical  senses  which  gaal  expresses,  but  that  it  especially 
refers  to  the  deliverance  from  bondage.  The  LXX  generally 
represents  it  by  Xvrpoa) ;  five  times  we  find  puoi,  twice  a<o^<Oy 
and  once  airdkvrpwo. 

The  cognate  form  pada*  (jna)  is  found  in  connection  with 
caphar  in  Job  33.  24,  ^  Deliver  him :  I  have  found  a  ransom' 
(or  mode  of  atonement) ;  so,  in  verse  28,  *He  will  deliver 
his  soul  from  goiug  into  the  pit.'  The  word  also  occurs  in 
Ps.  89. 18,  *  Deliver  me  because  of  mine  enemies.* 

§  6.  In  approaching  the  Greek  words  for  redemption  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not  narrow 
our  conceptions  to  one  sole  process  of  deliverance.  The 
examination  of  the  Old  Testament  leads  us  to  look  for  re- 
demption in  many  aspects.  There  may  be  physical  deliver" 
ance,  from  disease  or  death ;  social  deliverance^  from  con- 
ventional or  legal  barriers  between  man  and  man,  between 
the  sexes,  between  various  classes  of  society  or  various 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  there  may  be  moral  and  spiritual 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  evil  in  the  heart  and  from  the 
effects  of  that  evil  before  God.  Without  pressing  for  a 
strong  demarcation  between  ^tJco,  to  deliver,  and  Xtrrpoo),  to 
redeem,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  in  both  cases  that  the 
deliverance  of  man  is  costly,  involving  some  gift  or  act  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Redeemer,  nor  shall  we  be 
surprised  if  we  find  that  a  certain  identification  is  necessitated 
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between  the  Deliverer  and  those  whom  He  claims  a  risrht  to 
deliver. 

In  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverance  we  may  read 
each  passages  as  the  following : — 

Mat.    6.  13,  'Deliver  us  from  evil.' 

Lu.      1.  74,  *  That  we  being  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  ouif 

enemies  might  serve  him  without  fear.' 

Ro.       7.  24,  '  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shaU  deliver  me  from 

the  body  of  this  death  ? ' 

Ro.     11.26,  referring   to   Is.  69.  20,   *The   Redeemer   (Qoel,   « 

pvofieroc)  shall  come  from  Zion.' 

Ro.  15.  31,  '  That  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  that  are  disobe- 
dient.' 

2  Cor.  1.  10,  '  Who  delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death,  and  doth 

deliver;  and  we  hope  also  that  he  shall  deliver.' 

Col.      1.  13.  *  Who  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness.' 

1  Thes-l.  10.  *  Who  delivers  us  from  the  wrath  to  come.' 

See  also  2  Thess.  8.  2 ;  2  Tim.  8.  11,  4.  17,  18  ^  2  Pet.  2.  7,  9,  which 

all  refer  to  temporal  deliverances. 

The  verb  Xurpoa  is  used  only  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  two  of  these  passages  there  is  evidently  a 
reference  to  the  cost  or  sacrifice  which  man's  delivery  has 
involved.  One  is  Tit.  2.  14,  where  we  are  told  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  He  ^  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity.'  The  other  is  1  Pet.  1. 18, 19,  *  Te  were  not 
redeemed  from  your  vain  manner  of  life  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold ;  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.' 

These  passages  naturally  hang  upon  our  Lord's  own  words 
which  are  found  in  Matt.  20.  28,  and  Mark  10. 4S,  '  The  Son 
of  man  came  (i.e.  identified  himself  with  the  human  race), 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many,'  Sovvai  rtjif  '^^v^v  avrov  Xvrpov 
avrX  iroXKwv.  Thus  the  Lord  became  the  kinsman  of  men, 
so  as  to  have  the  right  of  redeeming  them  by  the  sacrifice  of 
His  own  life.    This  truth  was  set  forth  in  most  striking  words 
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by  St.  Paul,  who  says  of  the  Saviour  (1  Tim.  2.  5,  6),  *  There 
is  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus; 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  {^\)9  eavrop  ourtKvrpov 
imep  TrdvTwv)^  to  be  testified  in  due  time.'  For  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  passage,  see  chap.  xii.  §  9. 

In  Acts  7.  35,  Moses  is  described  a«  a  Deliverer  or  Re- 
deemer {\vTpayrq9)  because  he  carried  out  God's  work  of 
redeeming  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  after  all,  he 
was  only  a  type  of  the  greater  Redeemer  whose  coming  the 
prophets  foretold. 

We  read  in  Luke  24,  21,  the  two  disciples,  on  their  road  to 
Emmaus,  said  of  Christ,  '  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel,'  o  fieKKeov  Xvrpowrdat  rbv 
^Japa'qX.  By  this  expression  they  implied  that  a  Redeemer 
was  certainly  coming,  and  that  their  hopes  had  been  set 
upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  person  they  were  looking  for. 
By  the  redemption  of  Israel  perhaps  they  meant  what  the 
disciples  described  a  few  days  afterwards  as  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  to  Israel.  This  redemption  had  been  looked 
for  with  much  eagerness  among  the  Jews  of  that  time, 
probably  owing  to  the  study  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  Seventy 
Weeks.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  this  expectation  thirty  years 
earlier  in  the  prophetic  song  of  Zacharias,  which  opens 
with  these  words :  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for 
he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  {hroirja-s  Xvrptoaip)  his  people, 
and  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of 
his  servant  David.'  The  word  Redemption  here  used  by  the 
aged  priest  appears  to  gather  up  in  one  all  the  blessings 
mentioned  in  the  later  portions  of  the  song — light,  pardon, 
peace,  salvation,  deliverance  from  the  hand  of  enemies,  and 
the  power  of  serving  God  without  fear,  *In  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life.'  Shortly 
afterwards  we  read  of  Simeon  that  he  was  ^  waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,'  waiting,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  prophetic  voice,  *  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people '  (Is.  40.  1).  This  comfort  or  consolation  was  to  be 
fully  realised  in  the  day  when  all  flesh  should  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God ;  and  Simeon  claims  the  Holy  Child  in  his  arms 
as  the  agent  of  this  hope — *  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion.' According  to  the  prophet,  God  thought  it  but  a 
slight  thing  to  deliver  Israel,  and  therefore  He  undertook 
that  the  Promised  One  should  be  a  light  to  the  whole 
Gentile  world.  Accordingly,  Simeon  concludes  his  inspired 
hymn  of  joy  with  the  pregnant  words,  *  A  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.'  We  are 
further  told  that  whilst  Simeon  was  speaking,  the  aged  Anna 
came  in  and  joined  in  the  song  of  praise,  and  then  went 
forth  to  speak  of  him  to  all  those  that  looked  for  Bedemp- 
tion  (Xurpoio-ti/)  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  2.  38). 

The  word  Xurpcwaw  occurs  once  more,  namely  in  Heb.  9. 12, 
where  we  read  of  Christ  that  *  By  his  own  blood  he  entered 
in  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place  (i.e.  into  the  heavens), 
having  obtained  (or  found)  eternal  redemption  for  us.' 

The  form  airokvrpoiHTis  is  somewhat  more  emphatic.  It 
occurs  ten  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Once  in  the 
Gospels — *  Lift  up  your  heads,  for  behold  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh '  (Luke  21.  28).  This  passage  evidently  refers 
to  a  great  future  event  which  shall  constitute  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  every  trouble.  The 
word  is  used  with  reference  to  the  same  event  in  Bom.  8.  28, 
*  Waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body  ' ;  and  again  in  Eph.  4.  30,  *  Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit 
of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion ' ;  also  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle  and  the 
13th  and  14th  verses,  *  Ye  were  sealed  with  the  holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the 
redemption  of  the  ptirchased  possession.' 

In  Bom.  3.  24 ;  Eph.  L  7 ;  and  Col.  1.  14^  redemption  is 
apparently  identified  with  present  pardon  and  justification 
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through  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  there  is  another  passage 
which  combines  the  present  and  future  aspects  of  Eedemption 
in  one,  viz.  Heb.  9.  15.  It  is  here  stated  that  the  death  of 
Christ  effects  a  Eedemption,  or  perhaps  we  might  render  it 
*  a  discharge  of  the  account  *  of  the  trangressions  incurred 
under  the  first  covenant,  that  they  which  are  called  might 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.  In  Heb.  11.  35, 
this  word  is  used  with  reference  to  that  deliverance  from 
death  which  the  martyrs  under  the  old  dispensation  might 
possibly  have  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  denial  of  the  faith. 

§  7.  The  idea  of  purchase  as  connected  with  salvation 
is  expressed  still  more  strongly  in  the  New  Testament  than 
in  the  Old,  by  the  use  of  the  words  ayopd^to  and  i^arfopd^ta. 
The  former  of  these  is  used  several  times  in  the  Gospels  in 
its  ordinary  sense ;  but  in  the  later  books  we  read  *  Ye  are 
(or  were)  bought  with  a  price '  (1  Cor.  8.  20,  and  7.  23) ; 
'  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them '  (2  Pet.  2. 1) ;  *  Thou 
hast  bought  us  for  God  by  thy  blood*  Eev.  6.  9;  *The 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  that  are  bought  from 
the  earth,'  Rev.  14.  3,  4. 

The  more  complete  form  i^aryopd^a)y  is  found  in  Gal.  8.  13, 
^  Christ  has  bought  us  off  from  the  curse  ' ;  and  chap.  4. 5, 
^  Made  under  the  law  that  he  might  buy  off  them  that  are 
under  the  law.'  It  primarily  refers  to  the  special  deliverance 
which  Jews  as  such  needed  and  obtained  through  the  form 
and  mode  of  Christ's  death,  so  as  to  extricate  them  from  the 
claims  which  the  law  of  Moses  would  otherwise  have  estab- 
lished against  them. 

Another  word  rendered  purchase  in  the  N.  T.,  namely, 
irspiTToiTjiTis,  usually  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Chayah  (n^n),  to 
make  or  keep  alive.  It  is  also  used  in  Is.  43.  21,  where  we 
read,  *This  people  have  I  formed  (or  moulded)  for  my- 
self'; and  the  noun  occurs  in  Mai.  3.  17,  where  it  signifies  a 
peculiar  treasure  {A.Y.  jeweh).  The  result  of  our  being 
saved  alive  by  God  is  that  we  become  in  a  new  sense  His 
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special  property^  and  the  objects  of  His  peculiar  interest. 
The  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  word  is  found  are 
Acts  20.  28,  *  Feed  the  chnrch  of  God  which  he  hath  rescued 
and  hence  acqvdred  by  his  own  blood ' ;  1  Tim.  8.  13,  *  Acquir- 
ing  for  themselves  a  good  degree  * ;  Heb.  10.  39,  *  We  are 
of  them  that  believe  for  the  rescuing  of  the  sonl ' ;  1  Pet.  2.  9, 
*  A  rescued  and  hence  acquired  people  * ;  Eph.  1.  14,  *  Until 
the  redemption  of  the  acquired  property  ' ;  1  Thess.  6.  9,  *  For 
the  acquisition  of  salvation ' ;  2  Thess.  2. 14,  *  For  the  acquis 
sition  of  glory.*  * 

§  8.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  New  Testament 
derives  its  name  from  a  word  which  was  engrained  in  the 
history  and  language  of  Israel  from  the  period  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  people  out  of  Egypt  up  to  the  time  of  their 
restoration  frx)m  captivity.  The  word  yasha*  (pB^),  to  save, 
which  generally  answers  to  the  Greek  o-cu^o),  has  given  a  name 
not  only  to  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  but  also  to  Him 
who  was  greater  than  either  Joshua  or  Moses,  and  who  was 
called  Jesus,  because  He  should  save  His  people  from  their 
sins.  Our  translators  have  rendered  yasha*  by  the  words 
save,  help,  preserve,  rescue,  defend,  and  deliver. 

Yaaha'  is  used  of  God's  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  14.  30 ;  Is.  48,  3),  and  from  enemies  who  op- 
pressed in  Canaan  (Num.  10.  9 ;  Deut.  20. 4).  The  reference 
to  this  fact  in  1  Sam.  10.  19,  is  very  striking :  *Te  have  this 
day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself  saved  you  out  of  all 
your  adversities  and  your  tribulations.' 

This  salvation  from  human  oppression  which  God  wrought 
was  often  conducted  through  the  instrumentality  of  man. 
Thus  the  Lord  said  to  Gideon,  *  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and 
thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites; 
have  not  I  sent  thee '  (Jud.  6. 14).  Again,  He  says  to  Samuel 
concerning  Saul,  ^  Thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  over 

'  Thus  a  peculiar  people,  in  the  Bible,  does  not  mean  an  eccentric  or  a  strange 
people ;  it  gires  no  excuse  to  people  to  affect  peeiUiariHM, 
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my  people  Israel,  that  he  may  save  my  people  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  '  (1  Sam.  9.  16).  Yet  in  such  cases 
it  was  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  work  was  God's,  not 
man's ;  accordingly,  Gideon's  company  was  reduced  in  num- 
ber, '  Lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying.  My 
own  hand  hath  saved  me'  (Jud.  7.  2).  Actuated  by  this 
conviction,  Jonathan  reminded  his  armour-bearer  that  *  There 
is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few  ' 
(1  Sam.  14.  6);  and  Saul,  when  appealing  to  the  name  of 
Gx)d,  describes  Him  as  the  Lord  who  saveth  Israel  (1  Sam. 
14.  39).  In  2  Kin.  13.  5,  we  read  that  Hhe  Lord  gave  Israel 
asaviour,  so  that  they  went  out  from  under  the  hand  of 
the  Syrians.'  With  this  passage  may  be  compared  the  words 
of  Isaiah  with  regard  to  Egypt,  *  They  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord 
because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour, 
and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them '  (Is.  19.  20). 

Over  and  above  the  national  salvation  depicted  in  these 
and  many  similar  passages,  there  are  numerous  references  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  fact  that  God  exercises  a  saving 
care  over  individuals,  especially  over  those  who  in  their 
helplessness  and  trouble  need  and  claim  His  protection. 
Eliphaz  says  of  God,  *  He  saveth  the  poor  from  the  sword, 
from  their  mouth,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty '  (Job 
6.15);  'He  shall  save  the  humble  person'  (22.29).  The 
Psalmist  says,  *He  saves  the  meek'  (Ps.  78.  9),  the  needy 
(Ps.  72.  4,  13),  the  contrite  (Ps.  34.  18),  the  righteous  (Prov. 
28.  18),  but  not  the  wicked  (Ps.  18.  41). 

The  principle  upon  which  this  salvation  from  trouble  is 
extended  to  man  is  simply  the  merciful  disposition  of  God 
(Ps.  109.  26),  and  his  own  honour  (Is.  37.  35).  He  saves  for 
His  own  Name's  sake.  Man  cannot  be  his  own  saviour 
(Job  40.  14) ;  and  so  God  says  emphatically,  '  I  even  I  am 
the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  saviour '  (Is.  48.  11) ; 
'  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else '  (Is.  45.  22). 
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§  9.  There  is  nothing  in  the  word  yaaha*  which  indicates  the 
modey  or  which  limits  the  extent  of  salvation.  It  evidently 
includes  divinely  bestowed  deliverance  from  every  class  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  evil  to  which  mortal  man  is  subjected. 
In  Ps.  24.  6,  and  elsewhere  it  is  set  forth  in  connection  with 
righteousness ;  in  Ps.  26.  S,  with  truth ;  in  Ps.  40.  10,  with 
faithfulness;  in  Ps.  51.  12,  with  joy;  in  88.  19,  20,  with  spi- 
ritual gifks ;  in  89.  13,  with  the  hearing  of  prayer;  and  in 
79.  9,  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

The  Messiah  was  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine  help 
and  salvation.  His  coming  is  thus  proclaimed,  ^  Behold,  thy 
salvation  cometh;  behold  his  reward  is  with  him  and  his 
work  before  him'  (Is.  82.  11);  'Behold  thy  king  cometh 
unto  thee;  he  is  just  and  having  salvation'  (Zech.  9.  9) ; 
*  fiehold,  your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even  God  with 
a  recompense;  he  will  come  and  save  you'  (Is.  86.  4). 

§  10.  Shamar  (idb^),  to  guard,  is  rendered  save  in  the 
A.  V.  in  2  Kin.  8.  10;  and  Job  2.  6.  In  2  Sam.  19.  9,  the 
word  Natsal  (^v:),  to  rescue,  is  used;  Malath  (d^d),  which 
has  the  same  meaning,  is  used  in  1  Sam.  19. 11 ;  2  Sam.  19. 
5 ;  1  Kin.  1.  12 ;  Job  20.  20 ;  and  Jer.  48.  6.  Chayah  (n^n),  to 
save  alive  or  make  alive  is  used  several  times,  e.g.  Gen. 
12. 12;  Ez.  3.  18, 13.  18,  19, 18.  27.  In  these  and  other  pas- 
sages, preservation  in  life  is  what  is  generally  referred  to. 

§  11.  It  is  now  our  business  to  examine  the  usage  of  aa>^a), 
the  Greek  representative  of  yasha*  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  find  it  used  of  both  temporal  and  spiritual  deliverances, 
though  the  latter  sense  strongly  predominates.  '  To  be  savedy^ 
and  '  to  he  made  whole^^  are  sometimes  taken  as  renderings 
for  the  same  word.  Over  and  over  again  in  this  physical 
sense  Christ  *  saved  others,'  though  He  could  not — the  Jews 
supposed — save  Himself.  There  are  also  some  passages  in 
the  Epistles  which  appear  to  refer  to  temporal  salvation, 
whilst  others  are  open  to  two  interpi^etations. 
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The  references  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  *  great  salvation' 
wrought  by  Christ  are  veiy  constant  and  most  remarkable. 
Sometimes  this  salvation  is  identified  with  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Mark  10.  26 ;  Luke  13.  23) ;  sometimes  it  is 
regarded  as  a  present  salvation  (Luke  19.  9 ;  2  Cor.  6.  2) ;  in 
other  passages  it  is  postponed  till  the  Great  Day  (1  Cor.  3. 15), 
which  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  6.  5).  It 
is  everywhere  set  forth  as  attainable  only  through  Him  (John 
10.  9 ;  Acts  4.  12).  It  follows  on  repentance  (2  Cor.  7.  10), 
on  belief  (Mark  18.  16),  on  receiving  the  love  of  the  truth 
(2  Thess.  2.  10),  on  public  confession  of  Christ's  resurrection 
(Bom.  10.  9).  In  some  passages  salvation  is  deliverance 
from  sins  (Matt.  1.  21) ;  in  others,  it  appears  to  mean  a  con- 
tinuous preservation  from  surrounding  evil  (Heb.  6.  9 ;  2  Tim. 
4.  18) ;  whilst  in  a  third  class  of  passages  it  is  deliverance 
from  the  wrath  to  come  (Bom.  5.  9,  13.  11;  1  Thess.  6.  8; 
Heb.  9.  28). 

The  being  saved  is  brought  several  times  into  contrast 
with  the  being  lost.  It  is  a  present  loss  or  perdition  from 
which  Christ  comes  to  seek  and  to  save  in  the  fii'st  place. 
He  is  never  represented  as  saving  from  final  perdition  those 
who  deliberately  reject  His  saving  work  here.  His  mission 
was  essentially  remedial  and  restorative.  So  long  as  He 
was  upon  earth  He  restored  health  to  the  sick,  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  cleanness  to  the  leper;  now  that  He  has  died, 
risen,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  He  restores  the  moral  being 
of  those  who  trust  Him,  not  only  by  healing  their  back- 
slidings  and  pardoning  their  offences,  but  also  by  giving  them 
spiritual  health,  and  power  to  live  unto  God.  Hereafter, 
restoration  of  the  body  and  of  the  whole  physical  fabric  of 
things  connected  with  the  body  will  be  accomplished,  and 
a  completeness  of  Divine  life  in  its  varied  aspects  will  be 
the  lot  of  those  who  have  here  followed  Jesus  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  World. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ATONEMENT,  P0EGIVENES8,  AND  ACCEPTANCE. 

§  I.  The  call  made  by  the  sin  of  man  upon  the  attributes  of  GKxi. — 
J  2.  Capliarf  the  various  forms  and  meanings  of  the  word. — §  3.  Cap- 
poretb,  or  the  mercy-seat. — §  4.  The  Priest's  office  in  making  atone- 
ment.— §  6.  Ideas  set  forth  by  the  word  atonemtnt. — §  6.  Other  aspects 
and  renderings  of  Capliar. — §  7.  Its  Greek  representatives  in  the 
LXX.— .§  8.  Their  usage  in  the  N.  T.— §  9.  Remarks  on,  1  Tim.  2.  6. 
—  §  10.  On  the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  sufferings.  —  §  11.  On 
Reconciliation,  —  §  12.  Meaning  and  usage  of  8alaoli«  to  forgive. — 
§  13.  Foigiveness,  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  14.  Meaning  and  usage  of 
Vasaf  to  bear. — J  15.  Its  representatives  in  the  N.  T. — §  16.  Various 
Hebrew  words  rendered  acceptance. — §  17.  Baf  all  \  its  meaning  and 
usage. — S  18.  Acceptance,  according  to  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  MoBAL  actions,  viewed  as  to  their  effects,  may  be  re- 
garded in  two  lights :  first,  they  produce  an  effect  on  the 
agent,  each  action  tending  to  influence  his  character  in 
some  particular  direction;  secondly,  they  affect  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow-beings,  and  also  with  God.  Every 
breach  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  constitutes  man  an 
offender,  and — if  it  be  known  or  suspected — causes  him  to 
be  regarded  as  such.  This  principle,  with  which  we  are  aU 
familiar  in  human  affairs,  is  true,  nay,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  truism,  in  things  pertaining  to  God ;  and  since  the  secrets 
of  every  heart  are  laid  bare  before  Him,  it  follows  that  every 
evil  motive,  every  cherished  passion,  every  wrong  word  and 
every  evil  deed,  awaken  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  call  for 
judicial  treatment  at  God's  hands.  As  in  man,  however, 
there  exist  certain  attributes  which  tend  to  compensate 
each  other's  action,  so  it  is  in  God.  Mercy  rejoices  against 
judgment,  and  the  feelings  of  a  Father  exist  in  the  bosom  of 
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Him  whom  we  instinctively  and  rightly  regard  as  a  Moral 
Governor.  God  never  forgets  whereof  we  are  made ;  He 
knows  our  frame,  and  remembers  that  we  are  but  dust ;  and 
the  sins  into  which  we  are  often  hurried  through  our  fallen 
nature  and  our  inherited  constitution,  through  ignorance, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  through  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Evil  One,  are  weighed  by  Him  in  all  their 
aspects,  and  are  seen,  if  with  a  magisterial  eye,  yet  through 
a  medium  of  tender  love  and  pity,  which  has  found  its  full 
expression  and  effect  in  the  atonement. 

§  2.  The  Hebrew  word  whereby  this  doctrine  is  universally 
set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  Caphar  (idd),  the  original 
meaning  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  to  cover,  or  shelter. 
A  noun  formed  from  it,  answering  to  the  modem  Arabic 
Cephr,  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  village  as  a  place  of 
shelter.  Another  form  of  this  word,  namely,  Copher, 
usually  rendered  ransom,  is  translated  camphire  in  Cant. 
1.  14,  and  4.  13.  In  Gen.  6.  14,  the  verb  and  noun  are  used 
where  God  is  represented  as  telling  Noah  to  pitch  the  ark 
within  and  without  with  pitch.  The  word  may  have  been 
adopted  in  this  passage  on  purpose  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  now  under  consideration ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  verb  is  here  in  the  Kal,  or  Active  Voice, 
whilst  in  all  other  passages  it  is  in  the  Piel,  or  Intensive 
Voice,  which  was  constantly  adopted  to  mark  the  technical 
or  ceremonial  usage  of  a  word. 

The  word  Caphar  does  not  in  itself  indicate  the  whole 
method  whereby  God's  atoning  love  has  manifested  itself, 
but  its  general  adoption  through  the  Old  Testament  reveals 
to  us  that  a  shelter  or  hiding  place  for  the  sinner  is  to  be 
found  in  God,  whilst  the  rites  of  the  Levitical  law  prefigured 
in  some  degree  the  way  in  which  God's  mercy  would  be 
manifested. 

Before  referring  to  the  passages  in  which  the  word  has 
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been  rendered  to  make  atonement,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  those  in  which  other  renderings  have  been  adopted  in 
the  A.  V.     The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Deut.  21.    8,  *  They  shall  say,  Be  merciful  unto  thy  people  whom 

thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  this  innocent  blood 
to  their  charge;  .  .  .  and  the  blood  shall  be  for- 
given them,'  i.e.  the  charge  of  having  shed  innocent 
blood  shall  be  removed  from  them  (after  the  solemn 
and  formal  assertion  of  their  innocence  accompanied 
with  prayer). 
Ps.       78.  38,  *  He  being  full  of  compassion  forgave  their  iniquity 

and  de8tn)yed  them  not.'  In  this  case  the  charge  was 
done  away  with,  not  because  of  man's  innocence,  but 
because  of  God's  compassion. 

Jer.     18.  23,  '  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  their  counsel  against  me  to  slay 

me :  forgive  not  their  iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their 
sin  from  thy  sight.' 

2  Chr.  30.  "I  *  Hezekiah  prayed  for  them,  saying.  The  Good  Lord 
18,  19,  J  pardon  every  one  that  prepareth  his  heart  to  seek 
God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  though  (he  do  it) 
not  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary.' 
It  is  added,  that  *  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah 
and  healed  the  people.'  Here  a  ceremonial  offence 
was  committed,  but  through  the  intercession  of  Heze- 
kiah the  charge  was  done  away  with. 

Is.        47.  11,  '  Mischief  shall  fidl  upon  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  unable  to 

put  it  off,'  i.e.  to  shelter  thyself  from  that  punish- 
ment which  sin  involves. 

1  Sam.  3.  14,  *  I  have  sworn  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not 

be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever.'  The 
house  of  Eli  was  to  fall  irretrievably  because  they  had 
abused  their  responsible  position  and  had  done  dis- 
honour to  God.  No  sacrifice,  however  potent,  for  sins 
of  ignorance,  could  cause  God  to  change  his  determi- 
nation on  this  point.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
the  eternal  destiny  of  the  individuals  but  tlie  official 
position  of  the  family  that  is  here  spoken  of. 

Ps.       65.    3,  *  As   for  our  transgressions,    thou  shalt  purge   them 

away.'  This  is  an  expression  of  confidence  in  God's 
mercy  and  love. 

Ps.       79.    9,  *  Purge  away  our  sins  for  thy  name^s  sake.'     In  this, 
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as  in  other  passages,  the  purgation  is  not  the  moral 
change,  but  the  removal  either  of  guilt  or  of  the 
punishment  which  follows  from  guilt.  The  special 
point  to  be  noted  in  this  passage  is  that  the  ground  of 
appeal  lies  not  in  any  latent  goodness  in  the  offender 
but  in  the  nature  of  God  himself,  '  whose  nature  and 
property  is  ever  to  have  mercy  and  to  forgive.' 
This  is  implied  in  the  £similiar  but  too  little  heeded 
phrase,  ^  for  thy  name^a  aake^^  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  Testament. 
Prov.  16.    6,  *  By  mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is  purged,  and  by  the 

fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil.*  This  passage 
is  one  of  a  small  class  which  must  not  be  pressed  too 
&r,  but  must  not  be  altogether  overlooked  in  any 
theological  system.  It  teaches  that  where  a  man  de- 
parts from  his  evil  courses  and  turns  into  the  path  of 
mercy  and  truth — whether  that  truth  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or  revealed  in  the  New — ^that 
man  is  received  into  God's  family  and  his  sins  are 
blotted  out. 
Isaiah  6.  6, 7,  '  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  unto  me,  having  a  live 

coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs 
from  off  the  altar ;  and  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth, 
and  said,  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thine 
iniquity  is  taken  away  and  thy  sin  purged.'  This 
mysterious  action  on  the  part  of  the  heavenly  being, 
with  r^ard  to  the  prophet,  symbolised  the  removal 
not  of  his  imperfections,  but  of  the  charge  against 
him  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  these  imperfections 
created. 
Isaiah  22.  14,  *  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you  dll 

ye  die.'  The  men  of  whom  this  was  said,  and  who 
had  deliberately  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  God's 
revealed  truth,  would  go  into  another  world  with  their 
sins  impardoned,  and  with  a  heavy  charge  against 
them.  They  would  *  die  in  their  sins.' 
Isaiah 27.    9,  '  By  this  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged,  and 

this  is  all  the  fruit  to  take  away  his  sin.' 
Ez.      43.  20,  *  Thus  shalt  thou  cleanse  and  purge  it.' 
Ez.       16.      VI  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
62,  63,  J      know  that  I  am  the  Lord  ;  that  thou  mayest  remem- 
ber and  be  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth 
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any  more  becauBe  of  thy  shame ;  when  lampacified 
toward  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done/  The  pacifi- 
cation of  God  is  literally  the  covering  (by  atonement) 
of  the  sins  written  against  His  people.  The  rendering, 
however,  is  open  to  considerable  objection,  as  it 
rather  falls  in  with  the  heathen  idea,  that  man  must 
do  something  to  pacify  an  angry  God,  whereas  paci- 
fication, i.e.  atonement,  proceeds  firom  Him  only. 

Isaiah 28.  18,  'Your  covenant  with   death  shall  be   disannulled.' 

This  use  of  the  word  Capliar  is  interesting.  To  be 
disannulled  is  to  be  treated  as  non-existent ;  and  this 
is  the  way  in  which  God  covers  sin ;  to  use  the  vivid 
language  of  the  Bible,  He  casts  it  behind  His  back. 

Num.  35.  33,  'The  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 

therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.* 

Deut.  32.  43,  '  He  will   be  merciful   unto  his  laud  and  unto  his 

people.' 

§  8.  Before  considering  the  strictly  ceremonial  use  of 
Caphar,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  Capporeth  (tXo^mJpto*/),  is  derived  from  it.  The  de- 
scription of  this  remarkable  object  is  to  be  found  in  Ex.  25., 
and  its  use  is  indicated  in  Lev.  16.  It  was  the  lid  of  the  ark 
which  contained  the  law  of  God.  Though  made  of  pure 
gold,  it  needed  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood  once  a  year.  On 
this  solemn  occasion  the  High  Priest  entered  into  the  Most 
Holy  Place  amidst  clouds  of  incense,  and  sprinkled  the 
covering  of  the  law  of  God  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  goat 
on  whose  head  the  sins  of  the  nation  had  been  confessed. 
This  life-blood,  shed  to  represent  the  punishment  due  to  the 
Israelites  for  their  sins,  was  thus  brought  (by  means  of 
sprinkling)  into  contact  with  that  receptacle  of  the  Law, 
and  in  this  relationship  was  submitted  to  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  Herein  was  symbolised  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just,  Who  had  the  law  of  God  within  His 
heart,  should  taste  death  for  every  man,  and  by  so  doing 
should  enable  them  to  appear  before  Him  from  Whom  their 

p 
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Bin  had  alienated  them.  Thi»  was  the  atonement  or 
shelter  provided  by  God  for  the  world. 

The  mercy-seat  is  not  only  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
Levitical  ^  shadows '  in  Heb.  9.  5,  but  is  identified  with  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ  in  Bom.  3.  25,  where  we  read,  *  God 
hath  set  forth  (Christ)  as  a  propitiation  (Luther,  ^  zu 
einem  Onadenstuhl ')  through  faith  in  his  blood.' 

§  4.  We  now  have  to  notice  that  the  word  Caphar  not  only 
sets  forth  God's  merciful  disposition  to  shelter  the  sinner 
(§  2),  and  symbolises  the  process  whereby  the  shelter  should 
be  obtained  (§  3),  but  also  represents  the  act  of  the  Priest 
in  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  An  im- 
portant conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  namely, 
that  this  divinely-appointed  officer,  when  making  atone- 
ment, was  really  representing,  not  what  man  does  in  ap- 
proaching God,  but  what  ^  Gt)d  manifest  in  the  flesh '  does  in 
sheltering  man.  The  people  might  bring  the  sacrifices,  but 
it  was  the  priest  alone  that  could  take  the  blood  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  altar  or  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  when  he 
did  so  he  was  setting  forth  in  a  dim  and  shadowy  figure  the 
merciful  provision  of  God  for  the  pardon  of  the  sinner. 
Atonement,  then,  was  not  something  done  by  man  to  pacify  or 
gratify  God ;  nor  was  it  something  done  by  a  third  party  with 
the  intention  of  representing  the  sinner  before  God,  but  it  is 
essentially  the  product  of  God's  pardoning  mercy,  exhibited 
in  figure  through  the  agency  of  the  priest's  sprinkling  of  the 
blood,  and  finally  embodied  in  the  work  of  Christ.  *  Grod 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them'  (2  Cor.  6.  19). 

In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
this  subject  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ, 
the  object  of  which  was  *to  make  atonement  (A.  V.  *  re- 
conciliation ')  for  the  sins  of  the  people,'  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (2. 17). 
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§  5.  The  word  Caphar,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  is 
rendered  atone  or  atonement  in  about  eighty  passages, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  Levitical  law.  All  men  and  all 
things  human  are  represented  in  the  law  as  needing  this 
process  which  we  call  atonement.  Even  when  a  priest,  or 
an  altar,  or  a  temple,  was  to  be  consecrated,  there  must  be 
atonement  made  first,  not  because  these  things  represented 
man — for  they  were  symbols  of  heavenly  things — ^but  because 
they  were  themselves  human,  or  were  constructed  by  human 
hands,  and  made  of  earthly  materials  (see  Ex.  29.  35,  36,  37 ; 
Ez.  46.  20). 

And  how  was  atonement  wrought  ?  A  spotless  victim  had 
to  be  brought  before  the  Lord  to  take  the  part  of  sinful  man. 
Its  death,  after  the  sins  of  the  offerer  had  been  laid  upon  its 
head,  represented  the  fact  that  the  innocent  must  suffer  for 
the  guilty.  Then  came  the  solemn  mystery.  The  priest, 
God's  agent,  must  take  the  blood  of  the  victim  and  scatter  it 
over  God's  altar.  This  process  set  forth  the  truth  that  God 
and  death  must  be  brought  into  contact  through  means  of 
Him  whom  priest  a^d  altar  ^ified.  Tbe  symbol  was  com- 
posite,  or  many-sided,  and  its  various  aspects  can  only  be 
realised  and  put  together  when  they  are  regarded  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross.  It  was  not  His  life 
that  made  atonement,  but  His  death.  One  of  the  ends  and 
objects  of  his  partaking  of  flesh  and  blood  was  that  having 
taken  human  nature  upon  Himself,  He  might  taste  death. 
The  people  of  Israel  were  frequently  reminded  that  their  hope 
lay  in  the  death  of  a  representative.  This  is  brought  out 
very  clearly  in  Lev.  17.  11,  *The  life  (or  soul)  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls  ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.'  When  therefore  tbe 
Son  of  God  *  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,'  shedding  His 
life-blood  in  behalf  of  the  world.  He  gave  substance  and 
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embodiment  to  the  Divine  disposition  of  mercy  which  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  Levitical  law.* 

The  fact  that  the  priest  in  certain  cases  (e.g.  Lev.  10.  17), 
consumed  the  jBesh  of  the  atoning  sin  oflFering,  may  have 
symbolised  the  identification  between  priest  and  victim  which 
was  to  be  realised  when  Christ  oflFered  Himself  for  our  sins. 

The  application  of  the  fire  which  was  continually  burning 
on  the  altar,  together  with  incense,  to  make  atonement  in 
certain  cases  (e.g.  Num.  16.  46 ;  Is.  6.  6,  7),  seems  intended 
to  indicate  that  the  virtue  of  the  atonement  once  made  is 
continuous,  and  applicable  to  all  cases. 

§  6.  The  word  reconciliation  has  been  adopted  by  our 
translators  instead  of  atonement,  and  must  be  considered 
as  identical  with  it  in  Lev.  6.  30, «.  15, 16.  20  ;  Ez.  44. 15, 17, 
20  ;  Dan.  9.  24. 

The  form  Copher  has  been  rendered  satisfaction  in 
Num.  35.  31,  32,  1  Sam.  12.  3 ;  bribe,  in  Am.  6. 12 ;  sum  of 
money,  in  Ex.  21.  30;  ransom,  in  Ex.  30.  12,  Job  33.  24 
(*I  have  found  a  ransom '),. Job  36.  18  (*  A  great  ransom 
cannot  deliver  thee '),  Ps.  49.  7  ('  None  of  them  can  by  any 
means  redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for 
him') ;  also  in  Prov.  6.  35, 13.  8,  21.  18,  and  Is.  43.  3.  The 
usage  of  the  word  in  these  passages,  many  of  which  were  not 
ceremonial  or  symbolical,  conveys  an  idea  of  costliness  as  an 
element  in  atonement,  and  thus  allies  it  with  redemption. 

§  7.  The  LXX  has  translated  the  verb  Caphar  by  if^- 
Xda-KOfiai,  and  the  noun  generally  by  iKacfios^  propitiation; 
occasionally  by  fcaOapiafioSy  cleansing;  and  by  Xvrpov^ 
ransom,  in  six  passages.  The  prevailing  idea  set  forth, 
both  in  the  LXX  and  in  other  translations,  is  that  atone- 

»  The  free  offering  of  the  jewels  •  as  an  atoHtnunt  for  the  soul '  by  those  who 
had  plundered  the  Midianites  was  a  specml  case,  and  inust  not  be  regarded  as 
pointing  to  an  independent  means  of  atonement ;  moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  gift  was  accepted  by  the  priests  not  as  an  atonement,  but  as  a  memorial  (Nu. 
31.  50,  54). 
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ment  is  the  doing  away  with  a  charge  against  a  person  by 
means  of  expiation,  propitiation,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the 
accused  may  be  received  into  the  Divine  favour,  and  be  freed 
from  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing.  Pacification, 
propitiation,  and  such  words,  are  by  no  means  adequate 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  doctrine  of  atonement; 
they  savour  too  much  of  heathenism  and  superstition,  and 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  man  pacifies  God,  instead  of 
teaching  that  God  shelters  man;  but  whatever  word  is 
used,  the  more  carefully  the  Scripture  is  studied,  so  much 
the  more  will  the  unity,  the  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of 
God's  way  of  mercy  commend  itself  to  the  soul. 

§  8.  The  verb  i^ikcurfcofuii  does  not  appear  in  the  N.  T., 
but  both  iXaafjLos  and  KaOapurfids  are  used  of  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ  (see  1  John  2.  2,  4.  10 ;  and  Heb.  1.  3).  The  word 
\vTpov  is  also  applied  by  Christ  to  His  own  death,  which  was 
^a  ransom  for  many'  {Xvrpov  dvrl  'rroXK&v)^  Matt.  20.  28; 
and  Mark  10.  45.  We  have  here  strongly  brought  out  the 
truth  that  the  Divine  interposition  on  behalf  of  sinful  man 
was  not  a  work  which  cost  nothing ;  it  called  for  no  less 
an  offering  than  the  precious  life-blood  of  Christ,  who  was 
a  ^  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.'  If  it  was  an 
act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  Father's  part  to  give  His  Son 
freely  to  bear  and  suffer  what  He  did  bear  and  suffer,  it  was 
an  act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  Son's  part  to  drink  the  cup 
which  His  Father  put  into  His  hands. 

§  9.  The  truth  set  forth  by  our  Lord  in  the  above-named 
passages  concerning  the  costliness  of  atonement  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  2.  5,  6,  *  There 
is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  belonging  to  God  and  men, 
Christ  Jesus  (Himself)  man ;  Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for 
all  (ainCkvrpov  xmip  irdinm)^  to  be  testified  in  due  time.' 
The  word  fjuairrj?  here  translated  mediator  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  LXX ;  it  seems  to  imply  not  so  much  what  is 
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ordinarily  meant  bj  a  mediator  as  a  medium  and  so  a  com* 
mdn  ground,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Being  in  whom  Godhead  and 
manhood  meet,  so  that  God  and  man  are  made  one  in  Him, 
and  are  represented  by  Him.  And  this  point  is  brought  out 
the  more  clearly  by  two  facts :  first,  that  the  inflexion  which 
the  A.  Y.  has  rendered  ^  between '  is  literally  of  or  belonging  to ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  apostle  does  not  say  ^  the  m^n  Christ 
Jesns,'  but  ^m/in  Christ  Jesus,'  or,  as  Alford  translates  it, 
*  Christ  Jesus,  Himself  man ' — calling  attention  to  the  nature 
rather  than  to  the  Personality.  The  Son  of  God,  who  is  One 
in  nature  and  attributes  with  the  Father,  took  not  only  a 
human  body  but  human  nature^  so  that  every  child,  of  Adam 
may  claim  Him  as  kinsman.  It  is  this  Being  who  gave 
Himself  a  ransom  for  all.  But  St.  Paul,  not  content  with 
the  word  Xvrpovy  adopts  a  composite  word  to  make  the  pas- 
sage still  more  emphatic,  avriKvrpov  inrip  irdvrwvj  a  svbstitu^ 
tiona/ry  ransom  on  behalf  of  alL  What  men  could  not  do,  that 
Christ  Jesus  did  for  them,  instead  of  them,  and  in  their 
behalf,  by  the  will  of  God.  The  obedience  of  Christ,  which 
culminated  in  His  death,  was  thus  devised,  wrought,  and 
accepted,  by  God  as  a  substitution  for  the  righteous  obe- 
dience of  all  men.  It  may  not  be  needfiil  to  assert  that  He 
suffered  what  all  men  deserved  to  suffer,  but  He  certainly  did 
what  all  men  were  originally  intended  to  do,  viz..  His  Father's 
will  in  all  its  fulness ;  and  that  will,  in  His  case,  involved  that 
He  should  suffer  death  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  destroying 
thereby  the  body  of  sin,  whilst  by  His  resurrection  He 
opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

§  10.  The  Hebrew  prepositions  rendered  by  the  word  for 
in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  acceptance  and  atonement 
do  not  mean  instead  ofy  but  on,  because  of  or  on  account  of 
The  preposition  which  marks  substitution  is  never  used  in 
connection  with  the  word  caphar.  To  make  atonement  for  a 
sin  is  literally  to  cover  over  the  sin,  the  preposition  ('al,  ?y) 
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being  constantlj  used  with  verbs  sigoifjing  to  cover,  e.g. 
in  Hab.  2.  14,  'As  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  Ba*ad,  hecause 
of  J  is  used  in  some  passages,  as  in  Ex.  32.  80.  In  one 
passage  only  does  the  strict  idea  of  substitution,  as  dis^ 
tinguished  from  representation,  appear  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  in  Gen.  22.  13,  where  we  are  told  that 
Abraham  offered  up  a  ram  i^istead  of  his  son.  The  absence 
of  this  peculiar  mode  of  expression  from  the  Levitical  law  is 
significant ;  and  it  teaches  us  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of 
language  relative  to  the  irwMfer  of  sins  and  of  righteousness 
effected  in  the  atonement.  In  connection  with  this  point, 
the  following  weighty  words  from  Archbishop  Magee's  work 
on  the  Atonement  deserve  consideration : — '  The  expression 
to  hear  the  sins  of  others  is  familiarized  to  denote  the  suffering 
evils  inflicted  on  account  of  those  sins.  I  will  not  contend 
that  this  should  be  called  suffering  the  punishment  of  those 
sins,  because  the  idea  of  punishment  cannot  be  abstracted 
from  that  of  guilt ;  and  in  this  respect  I  differ  from  many 
respectable  authorities,  and  even  from  Dr.  Blayney,  who  uses 
the  word  punishment  in  his  translation.  But  it  is  evident 
that  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  judicial  infliction ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  figuratively  denominated  punishment,  if  thereby 
be  implied  a  reference  to  the  actual  transgressor,  and  be 
understood  that  suffering  which  was  due  to  the  offender 
himself;  and  which,  if  inflicted  on  him,  would  then  take  the 
name  of  punishment.  In  no  other  sense  can  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  one  on  account  of  the  transgressions  of  another 
be  called  a  punishment ;  and  in  this  light  the  bearing  the 
punishment  of  another's  sins  is  to  be  understood  as  bearing 
that  which  in  relation  to  the  sins  and  to  the  sinner  admits 
the  name  of  punishment,  but  with  respect  to  the  individual 
on  whom  it  is  actually  inflicted,  abstractedly  considered,  can 
be  viewed  but  in  the  Ught  of  suffering.' 

The  same  writer  observes  that    'those   that  hold    the 
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doctrine  of  a  vicarious  punishment  feel  it  not  necessary  to 
contend  that  the  evil  inflicted  on  the  victim  should  be 
exactly  the  same  in  quality  and  degree  with  that  denounced 
against  the  offender ;  it  depending,  they  say,  upon  the  will 
of  the  legislator  what  satisfaction  he  will  accept  in  place  of 
the  punishment  of  the  offender.*  Once  more,  he  remarks 
that  ^  a  strict  vicarious  substitution  or  literal  equivalent  is 
not  contended  for,  no  such  notion  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.' 

To  sum  up  the  Scriptural  view  on  this  doctrine,  we  may 
say  that  atonement  signifies  shelter  by  means  of  representa- 
tion. Applying  this  general  definition  to  the  case  of  «tw,  it 
may  be  added  that  shelter  for  the  sinner  is  secured  through 
his  being  represented  by  Christ  before  the  Father ;  and  in 
order  that  he  should  be  so  represented,  Christ  not  only 
wrought  out  that  perfect  righteousness  which  man  has  £uled 
to  attain,  but  also  endured  death,  and  more  than  death — ^the 
hiding  of  His  Father's  countenance,  which  was  the  curse 
due  to  sin.  Thus  He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  (or  dealt 
with  as)  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  Him. 

§  11.  The  only  time  that  the  word  atonement  is  used  in 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  Bom.  6. 
11.  Here  it  stands  for  the  Greek  tcaTaXKayq,  which  ought 
to  have  been  rendered  reconciliation  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  verse.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  KaraXKarfij  is 
never  used  of  the  atonement  in  the  0.  T.  The  verb  /eaToX" 
\aacfji  is  found  in  the  following  passages  in  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees  (1.  5),  *  May  God  he  at  one  with  you ';  (6.  20), 
*  The  great  Lord  being  reconciled ' ;  (7.  33),  *  He  shall  be  at 
one  with  his  servants ' ;  (8.  29)  *  They  besought  the  merciful 
Lord  to  be  reconciled  with  his  servants.*  While  these  four 
Apocryphal  passages  speak  of  Grod's  reconciliation  to  man, 
in  the  New  Testament  we  read  only  of  man's  being  re- 
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conciled  to  Gk)d.  The  minister  of  reconciliation  has  to 
beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God  (2  Cor.  5,  20),  and  in  so 
doing  he  is  expressing  in  words  that  which  Christ  expressed 
in  deeds.  For  *God  reconciled  us  to  himself  through 
Christ '  (2  Cor.  6.  18),  and  the  process  by  which  He  did  it, 
namely,  the  death  on  the  cross  (Bom.  6.  10),  is  available  for 
the  whole  world  (2  Cor.  6. 19 ;  Eom.  11.  15).  The  offer  of 
pardon  for  sin  through  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  is  the  agency  whereby  man's  alienated  heart  is  opened 
towards  his  God  and  Father ;  and  thus  the  goodness  of  God 
leads  men  to  repentance. 

When  we  S]>eak  of  Christ  reconciling  His  Father  to  us,^ 
we  are  not  to  picture  up  an  angry  Judge  being  propitiated 
by  a  benevolent  Son — this  would  be  an  entire  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  Christian  Faith.  Bather  we  should  regard  the 
Son  as  sent  by  His  Father  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  in 
order  that  He  might  remove  the  bar  which  hindered  the  free 
action  of  Divine  love  on  the  heart  of  man.*  As  the  Father  has 
committed  the  work  of  judgment  to  the  Son,  so  has  He  com- 
mitted the  work  of  atonement;  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  as 
much  the  agent  of  His  Father's  will  in  the  latter  case  as  in 
the  former. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  atonement  to  another  aspect 
of  God's  grace,  namely,  forgiveness,  we  meet  with  the 
word  Salach  (n^D)>  a  term  of  great  importance,  because  it 
is  reserved  especially  to  mark  the  pardon  extended  to  the 
sinner  by  God,  and  is  never  used  to  denote  that  inferior  kind 
and  measure  of  forgiveness  which  is  exercised  by  one  man 
towards  another.  The  LXX  sometimes  renders  it  hj  d(f>irffii, 
to  forgive,  but  the  usual  rendering  is  iXiots  elfu  or  Ixdaxofiai^ 
to  propitiate,  the  word  used  by  the  publican  when  he  said, 

*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner'  (Luke  18.  13). 

>  See  the  second  article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'  This  is  substantiaUy  the  definition  given  by  Dr.  Loshington  in  his  judgment 
on  the  Heath  case. 
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Salach  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  passages : — 

Deut.  29.  20,  With  respect  to  the  apostate  and  licentious  man,  it  is 

said,  '  The  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that 
man,  and  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book 
shall  lie  upon  him,  and  the  Lord  shall  blot  out  his 
name  from  under  heaven/  Thus,  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, there  was  a  class  of  wilful  heinous  sin 
which  drove  a  man  from  God's  £sivour,  and  left  him 
without  hope. 

Exod.  34,    9,  *  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my 

Lord  go  among  us ;  for  it  is  a  stiff-necked  people ; 
and  pardon  our  iniquity  and  our  sin,  and  take  us  for 
thine  inheritance.'     This  appeal  for  pardon  in  behalf 
of  a  sinful  nation  was  made  by  one  who  claimed  to 
possess  a  certain  position  in  God's  favour. 

Num.  14.  19,|' Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people 
20,  21,)  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  and  as  thou 
hast  forgiven  this  people,  from  Egypt  until  now. 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned  according  to 
thy  word  :  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.'  Here  Moses 
claims  that  the  people  may  be  reinstated  in  Grod's 
&vour,  appealing  both  to  the  attributes  of  his  cha- 
racter and  also  his  past  dealings :  Gk>d,  on  his  part, 
undertakes  to  grant  the  request,  but  administers  a 
very  severe  punishment  at  the  same  time,  namely, 
that  the  disobedient  people  should  not  enter  Canaan. 
Pardon  and  chastisement  may  therefore  go  together, 
though  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon  a  pardoned 
people  can  be  but  temporary. 

2  Ki.     6.  18,  '  The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant,  (that)  when  my  master 

goeth  into  the  house  of  Eimmon  to  worship  there,  and 
he  leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon  .  .  .  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant 
in  this  thing.' 

2  Ki.  24. 3, 4,  '  Surely  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  came  (this 

punishment)  upon  Judah,  to  remove  them  out  of  his 
sight,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  according  to  all  that  he 
did ;  And  also  for  the  innocent  blood  that  he  shed  : 
which  the  Lord  would  not  pardon.' 
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Neh.  9.  17,  *  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon '  (lit.  a  God  of  par- 
dons). 

Psalm 26.  11,  '  For  thy  namesake,  O  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity,  for 

it  is  great.* 

Isaiah  66.    7,  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 

man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.'  True  conversion 
implies  the  reception  of  pardon,  though  it  does  not  be- 
come the  meritorious  cause  of  pardon. 

Jer.       6.    1,  '  Seek  in  the  broad  places  (of  Jerusalem)  if  ye  can  find 

a  man,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judgment,  that 
seeketh  the  truth ;  and  I  will  pardon  it.' 

Jer.       6.    7,  '  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  this?' 

Jer.     S3.    8,  *  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity,  whereby 

they  have  sinned  agaiust  me;  and  I  will  pardon  all 
their  iniquities,  whereby  they  have  sinned,  and 
whereby  they  have  transgressed  against  me.' 

Jer.     60.  20,  '  The  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and  there 

shall  be  none ;  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall 
not  be  found :  for  I  will  pardon  them  whom  I  re- 
serve.* 

Lam.     3.  42,  '  We   have   transgressed   and   rebelled :  thou  hast  not 

pardoned.' 

Lev.      4.  20,  'The  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  them  (i.e. 

for  the  congregation  when  they  had  sinned  through 
ignorance),  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them.' — See 
also  verses  26,  31,  35,  and  Chap.  6.  10,  16,  18.^ 

1  Ki.  8. 30, 39,  *  When  thou  hearest,  forgive.' 

Ps.      86.    5,  *  Thou,  Lord,  art  good  and  ready  to  forgive.' 

Ps.     103.    3,  'Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  and  healeth  all 

thy  diseases.' 

Ps.    130.    4,  'There  is  forgiveness  (6  i\a<r/i($c,  the  propitiation) 

with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared.' 

Jer.     31.  34,  *  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  will  remember  their 

sin  no  more.' 

Jer.     36.    3,  '  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  Judah  will  hear  all  the  evil 

that  I  purpose  to  do  imto  them ;  that  they  may  return 
every  man  from  his  evil  way,  that  I  may  forgive 
their  iniquity  and  their  sin.' 

Dan.  9.  9,  *  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgive- 
nesses, though  we  have  rebelled  against  him.' 
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Amos  7.  2,  3,  '  When  the  grasshoppers  had  made  an  end  of  eating  the 

grass  of  the  land,  then  I  said,  O  Lord  God,  forgive,  I 
beseech  thee  :  by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise  ?  for  he  is 
small.  The  Lord  repented  for  this :  It  shall  not  be, 
saith  the  Lord/ 


§  12.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  process  represented 
by  this  word  Salaoh,  is  the  Divine  reception  of  an  oflfender  into 
favour,  whether  through  his  own  re]>entance,  or  the  inter- 
cession of  another.  Though  not  generally  connected  in  so 
many  words  with  atonement,  the  two  are  nearly  related  in 
God's  revelation.  In  fact,  the  covering  of  the  sin  and  the 
forgiveness  of  the  sinner  can  only  be  understood  as  two 
aspects  of  one  truth ;  for  both  found  their  fulness  in  God's 
provision  of  mercy  through  Christ.  The  apostle  brings 
atonement  and  pardon  closely  together  when  he  says,  in 
summing  up  the  symbolic  value  of  the  Levitical  system, 
*  Without  shedding  of  blood  (the  preliminary  to  atonement) 
there  is  no  forgiveness  {a^sais),^  Heb.  9.  22. 

§  13.  The  words  cuf>{rffii  and  aj>s<Tis  are  constantly  used  in 
the  N.  T.  to  denote  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  whether  by  God 
or  by  man.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ 
was  that  forgiveness  of  sins  might  be  proclaimed  through 
His  name.  See  Matt.  26.  28 ;  Mark  1. 4 ;  Luke  L  77,  24. 47 ; 
Acts  2.  38,  6.  31,  13.  38,  26.  18 ;  Ep.  1.  7 ;  Col.  1.  14.  His 
death  upon  the  cross  has  been  the  means  of  obtaining  it, 
and  the  free  bestowal  of  it  by  God  is  regarded  not  only  as 
an  accomplished  fact  in  the  history  of  every  believer,  but 
also  as  a  reason  why  Christians  should  freely  forgive  one 
another.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  where  a  man  is 
found  to  be  unforgiving  it  is  taken  in  Scripture  as  a  proof 
that  he  is  not  forgiven,  for  the  Divine  bestowal  of  forgive- 
ness  is  always  and  necessarily  accompajiied  with  a  moral 
change  and  a  newness  of  life  through  the  Spirit,  and  where 
that  life  is,  there  love  must  be  at  work,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
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love  will  begin  to  show  themselves,  at  first  perhaps  feebly, 
but  afterwards  in  rich  abundance. 

§  14.  Nasa  (ke^o),  to  bear,  though  found  in  connexion 
with  the  putting  away  of  sin,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
purpose.  It  is  used  very  frequently  of  the  bearing  of  the 
ark,  also  of  an  armour-bearer;  it  implies  first  the  lif ting-up; 
secondly,  the  carrying ;  and  thirdly,  the  taking  away  of  a 
burden.  The  usual  Greek  rendering  is  atpcj,  but  T^fsfidpco  is 
generally  used  in  the  phrase  *  He  shall  bear  his  iniquities.' 
Nasa  is  often  used  of  the  endurance  of  punishment,  or  of  the 
incurring  of  responsibility.  Thus  in  Gen.  4.  13,  Cain  says, 
^  My  punishment  [or  faidt)  is  greater  than  I  can  bear';  here 
the  LXX  less  correctly  renders  *  My  fault  is  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.*  (See  also  the  Vulgate  and  Luther).  We  also 
frequently  meet  with  the  expression,  *He  shall  bear  his 
iniquity,'  i.e.  he  shall  incur  the  responsibility  of  his  sin 
(e.g.  Lev.  6.  1).  It  is  put  in  connexion  with  guilt  in  Lev. 
5.  17,  *  He  is  guilty  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity.*  In  some 
passages  the  stern  consequence  of  a  man  having  to  bear  his 
iniquity  is  plainly  set  forth ;  thus  in  Lev.  19.  8,  we  read,  ^  He 
shall  bear  his  iniquity,  because  he  hath  profaned  the  hal- 
lowed things  of  the  Lord;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  his  people.' 

The  word  nasa,  however,  is  also  used  of  the  undertaking 
the  responsibilities  or  sins  of  others  by  substitution  or  re- 
presentation. The  high  priest  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
Israel  before  God,  Ex.  28.  12.  The  scape-goat  was  to  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  people,  Lev.  16.  22.  In  Lev.  10.  17,  the 
expression,  *To  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,'  is 
identified  with  the  making  atonement  for  them  before  the 
Lord.  A  different  Hebrew  word  Chaval  (^an),  'to  bear  a 
burden  '  rather  than  *  to  lift ')  is  used  in  Is.  63. 11,  *  He  shall 
bear  their  iniquities,'  but  in  the  following  verse  the  word 
nasa  occurs,  *He  bare  the  sins  of  many.'     Here  the  LXX 
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has  the  word  ava^pto^  *  He  lifted  up  so  as  to  take  away.' 
The  expression  is  very  instructive.  Christ  did  not  drive  sins 
away — He  bare  them. 

The  transition  from  the  vicarious  bearing  of  sin  to  the 
idea  of  pardon  is  very  natural,  but  it  is  remarkable  and 
interesting  that  this  transition  should  have  been  effected  as 
early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  Joseph's  brethren  used 
the  word  nasa  when  they  say,  *  Forgive  the  trespass  of  the 
servants  of  the  God  of  thy  fathers,'  Gen.  60.  17.  Pharaoh 
says,  *ForgiveI  pray  thee  my  sin  only  this  once,'  Ex.  10. 17. 
Moses  says  to  God,  *  If  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin.'  Among 
God's  attributes  it  is  recorded  that  He  forgives  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin,  Ex.  34.  7 ;  Num.  14.  18.  Again 
Moses  intercedes,  *  Pardon  the  iniquity  of  this  people,' 
Num.  14. 19.  Joshua  says  of  God,  *  He  will  not  forgive  your 
transgressions  nor  your  sins'  (Josh.  24.  19).  In  these  pas- 
sages, however,  the  English  word  bear  or  put  up  with  might 
possibly  express  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  word  forgive. 
Nasa  is  also  used  in  Ps.  26.  18,  32.  1,  5,  85.  2,  99.  8  ('  Thou 
wast  a  God  that  for  g  a  vest  them,  though  thou  tookest  ven- 
geance of  their  inventions') ;  Is.  2.  9,  33.  24. 

In  other  passages  our  translators  have  rendered  nasa  by 
spare,  forget,  or  pardon.  Thus  Gen.  18.  24;  Ex.  23.  21, 
^The  angel  of  the  Lord  vrill  not  pardon  {v7ro<rT€l\fiTat\ 
1  Sam.  16.  25;  Job  7.  21 ;  Is.  44.  21,  *Thou  shalt  not  be 
forgotten  of  me.'     See  also  Jer.  23.  39,  and  Lam.  3.  17. 

§  15.  The  ideas  suggested  by  the  word  nasa  are  fully 
reproduced  in  the  N.  T.  Thus  in  St.  Matthew  (8.  17),  we 
r6ad  that  the  Lord  in  healing  various  people  that  came  to 
him,  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  *  Himself  bare  our 
infirmities  and  carried  our  sorrows.'  The  Greek  curdevBiaf 
^fi&v  i\af3e  is  not  quoted  from  the  LXX,  but  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  original  words  in  Is.  63.  4. 

Few  passages  are  so  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
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reader,  when  lie  enters  upon  the  study  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
as  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  awaj  the  sins  of  the  world/  The  word  atpo),  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  nasa,  is  here  used,  and  implies 
the  double  process,  the  lifting  up  or  taking  a  burden  upon 
oneself,  and  consequently  the  delivering  others  from  it.  This 
sentence  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  the  same  Evangelist  in 
one  of  his  Epistles,  when  he  says,  ^  He  was  manifested  that 
he  might  take  away  our  sins  '  (1  John  3.  5). 

The  word  ava^p^  which  occurs  in  the  LXX,  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  Is.  53.  11,  is  used  of  the  offering  of  sacrifices 
in  Heb.  7.  27, 13.  15;  James  2.  21 ;  1  Pet.  2.  5.  It  is  also 
twice  used  of  the  bearing  of  sin,  i.  e.  the  taking  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  sin  of  others  upon  oneself;  in  Heb. 
0.  28,  ^  Christ  was  once  offered  (7rpo<r<^^pa>)  to  bear  [dva^ipin) 
the  sins  of  many ' ;  and  again  in  1  Pet.  2.  24,  ^  Who  himself 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being 
dead  {d'n'orfep6fiepoi)  to  sins,  might  live  to  righteousness.' 

§  16.  Several  words  are  taken  to  represent  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  acceptance  of  man  in  its  various  forms.  In 
Prov.  21.  3,  we  read,  *  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice.'  Here  the  word 
Baohar  (-jna)  signifies  to  choose  or  select,  whether  for  work 
or  for  honour.  This  is  the  word  used  of  the  *  chosen 
people,'  and  answers  to  the  word  iKXi/cros^  *  elect,'  in  the 
LXX  and  the  New  Testament.  In  some  passages  the  LXX 
has  rendered  it  alprrCfyn.  It  has  been  rendered  *  elect'  in 
Is.  42.  1,  45.  4,  and  65.  9,  22,  in  all  which  passages  there  is 
reference  to  the  Messiah  and  to  Israel.  In  the  texts  quoted 
above  the  sense  is  plain,  viz.,  that  a  ceremonial  religion — a 
dealing  with  shadows,  the  substance  of  which  was  not  then 
revealed — was  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  itself  so  pleasing  to 
God  as  the  doing  of  justice  and  judgment. 

In  Lev.  10.  19,  ^Should  it  have  been  accepted  in  the 
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sight  of  the  Lord,'  we  might  render,  *  Should  it  have  been 
good  or  pleasing  (3id)  in  his  sight?'  See  chap.  viL 
§11. 

Psalm  20.  8, '  The  Lord  .  .  .  remember  all  thy  oflFerings 
and  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice*;  here,  as  we  read  in  the 
margin,  the  word  for  accept  ()cn)  may  signify  either  make 
fat  or  turn  to  ashes,  the  latter  being  the  most  prob- 
able. 

In  Ecc.  12. 10,  "  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  accept- 
able words,'  the  word  (Chaphets)  signifies  pleasant  or 
desirable.     See  chap.  v.  §  9. 

The  acceptance  by  man  of  another  man's  word  or  request 
is  referred  to  in  Ex.  22. 11 ;  and  Jer.  37.  20,  42.  2 ;  in  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  word  used  signifies  to  iakt  (npb),  in  the 
other  two,  iofall  (bw). 

In  1  Sam.  26.  19,  David  says  to  Saul,  *  If  the  Lord  have 
stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  accept  an  oflFering.' 
Here  the  word  to  smell  (nn)  is  used,  so  that  the  passage  may 
be  compared  with  others,  such  as  Gen.  8.  21,  where  Grod  is 
described  as  smelling  a  sweet  savour,  that  is  to  say,  being 
pleased  with  the  oflFering,  and  hence  with  the  oflFerer. 

Nasa  (^K'i),  which  has  been  discussed  above,  is  frequently 
used  to  represent  acceptance,  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  '  face '  or  *  person '  (d^3d).  It  occurs  in  Gen.  19.  21, 
where  the  angel  says  to  Lot,  *  I  have  accepted  thee  con- 
cerning this  thing ' ;  in  Gen.  32.  20,  where  Jacob  says  of 
Esau  *  perhaps  he  will  accept  of  me ' ;  and  in  Job.  42.  8,  9, 
when  God  says  of  Job  '  him  will  I  accept.'  The  prayers  of 
one  who  is  accepted  in  the  sight  of  God  are  here  regarded 
as  of  special  value.  See  also  1  Sam.  25.  35 ;  Job  13.  8,  10, 
32.  21,  34. 19 ;  Ps.  82.  2 ;  Prov.  18.  5 ;  Mai.  1.  8.  In  some  of 
these  passages,  however,  the  acceptance  of  persons  is  used  in 
a  bad  sense,  as  representing  favouritism  or  partiality,  or  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called,  ^  respect  of  persons.' 
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A  noun  formed  from  the  verb  Vasa  is  used  without  the 
additional  word  *  face  '  or  *  person  '  in  Gen.  4.  7,  *  K  thou 
doest  well  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? '  The  whole  verse 
is  Terj  interesting,  and  has  been  interpreted  in  different 
ways.  Perhaps  the  word,  which  is  here  used  in  its  substan- 
tival form,  might  be  rendered  excellency  (as  in  the 
margin)  or  superiority,  rather  than  acceptance.  Our 
translators  have  rendered  dignity/  in  Gen.  49.  3;  'ex- 
cellency, in  Job  13.  11 ;  and  '  highness,'  in  Job  31.  23. 

§  17.  The  most  important  word  for  acceptance  is  ratsah 
(nvn)>  to  be  well  pleased  (see  chap.  v.  §  10).  It  is  used  of 
God's  acceptance  of  Aaron's  ministrations  in  behalf  of 
Israel,  Ex.  28.  38 ;  Deut.  33. 11 ;  and  is  applied  to  the  Divine 
regard  for  the  offerer  who  comes  before  God  in  the  appointed 
way.  Thus,  we  read  in  Lev.  1.  4,  *  He  shall  put  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering,  and  it  shall  be  ac- 
cepted for  him  (1^),  to  make  atonement  for  him.'  In  the 
Srd  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  instead  of  reading  with  the 
A.  V.  *  of  his  own  voluntary  will,*  there  is  little  doubt  that 
we  should  read  'for  his  acceptance';  and  so  in  other 
passages. 

The  following  instances  of  the  usage  of  ratsah  may  also  be 
given : — 

Lev.  7. 18, 19. 7,  *  If  it  (the  peace  offering)  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third 

day,  it  shall  not  be  accepted,  neither  shall  it  be 
imputed  unto  him  that  offereth  it:  it  shall  be  an 
abomination,  and  the  soul  that  eateth  it  shall  bear  his 
iniquity.' 

Lev.    22.  21,  'It  shall  be  perfect  (i.e.  sound  and  unblemished)  to  be 

accepted.' 

Lev.  23.  11,  *He  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Loi-d,  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  you.' 

2  Sa.  24.  23,  '  And  Aramiah  said  unto  the  king,  the  Lord  thy  God 

accept  thee.' 

Ps.       19.  14,  *  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my 

Q 
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heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,    O  Lord,   my 

strength  and  my  redeemer.' 
Ps.       69.  13,  *  As  for  me,   my  prayer  is  imto  thee,  O  Lord,  in  an 

acceptable  time,'  i.e.  at  a  season  agreeable  to  Thee. 

Compare  Is.  49.  8. 
Ps.  119. 108,  *  Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  the  free  will  offerings  of  my 

mouth.' 
Prov.  10.  32,  *  The  lips  of  the  righteous  know  what  is  acceptable.' 
Ecc.       9.    7,  '  God  now  accepteth  thy  works.' 
Isaiah  66.    7,  *  Their  burnt-offerings,   and   their   sacrifices,  shall   be 

accepted  upon  mine  altar.' 
Isaiah  58.    5,  '  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to 

the  Lord  ? ' 
Isaiah  60.    7,  '  They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar.' 
Isaiah  61.    2,  *  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'     See 

Luke  4.  19. 
Jen       6.  20,  'Your  burnt-offerings  are  not  acceptable,  nor  your 

sacrifices  sweet  imto  me.' 
Je.  14. 10, 12,  *  They  have  loved  to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained 

their  feet;  therefore  the  Lord  doth  not  accept  them 

.  .  .  when  they  offer  burnt-offering  and  an  oblation, 

I  will  not  accept  them.' 
£z.  20.  40, 41, '  There  shall  all  the  house  of  Israel  serve  me;  there 

will  I  accept  them,  and  there  will  I  require  yonr 

offerings  ...  I  will  accept  you  with  your  sweet 

savour.' 
£z.      43.  27,  *  Upon  the  eighth  day,  and  so  forward,  the  priests  shall 

make  your  burnt-offerings  upon  the  altar,  and  your 

peace-offerings;  and  I  will  accept  you,  saith  the 

Lord  God.' 
llos.      8.  13,  'They  sacrifice  flesh  for  the  sacrifices  of  mine  offerings, 

and  eat  it,  but  the  Lord  accepteth  them  not.' 
Am.       6.  22,  '  Though  ye  offer  me  burnt-offerings  and  your  meat- 
offerings, I  will  not  accept  them;   neither  will  I 

regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fat  beasts.' 
^lal.       1.  10,  ^  I  have  no  pleasure  in  you,   saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

neither  will  lacceptan  offering  at  your  hand,' 
Mai,      1.  13,  *  Ye  brought  that  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the 

sick;  thus  ye  brought  an  offering:  should  I  accept 

this  of  your  hand  ?  saith  the  Lord.' 

The  LXX  frequently  adopts  svSoxicoy  to  be  well  pleased, 
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for  ratsah,  especially  in  the  Psalms.  We  also  find  irpoa- 
htxofULi  and  Bix'^puuy  to  accept,  in  several  passages.  The 
adjectival  form  is  usually  &/cto^,  and  the  substantive  is 
svSo/cla  and  OiXrjfuu 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  Divine  acceptance  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  pleasure  with  which  God  welcomes  into  personal 
contact  with  Himself  those  who  approach  Him  in  His  own 
appointed  way,  and  in  a  spirit  cognate  to  His  own.  An 
evil-doer,  as  such,  is  not  acceptable  to  God.  He  must  be 
sheltered  by  atonement,  and  must  thus  have  the  germ  at 
least  of  a  Divine  life  working  in  Him  if  He  would  be  re- 
garded by  God  with  pleasure. 

§  18.  In  the  solemn  utterance  from  on  high,  *Thou  art 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,*  which  is 
repeated  in  six  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  slightly  different 
forms,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to  Is.  42.  1 
(*Mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth*),  where  the 
word  ratsah  is  found.  If  so>  we  might  gather  that  the 
purport  of  the  announcement  was  that  Christ  Jesus  was 
accepted  by  God  as  the  minister  of  the  true  sanctuary  and 
as  the  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  Greek  word  here  used  answers  rather  to 
the  Hebrew  chaphets,  and  signifies  that  Christ  is  one  in 
Whom  God  takes  pleasure. 

The  verb  irpoaiixotMt  iu  the  N.  T.  generally  means  either 
to  expect  or  to  receive.  It  is  used  in  the  passage,  *This 
man  receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them,'  Luke  16.  2. 
In  Phil.  4.  18,  Christian  service  is  spoken  of  as  'an  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice*  [Oxhtui  hiKrrj).  That  which  is  acceptable 
in  God's  sight  is  spoken  of  as  evBotcla  in  Matt.  11.  26,  and 
Luke  10.  21,  *  So  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  * ;  compare  also 
Eph.  1.  9,  *  According  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  he  hath 
purposed  in  himself,'  and  Phil.  2.  13, '  It  is  Grod  that  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his  good  pleasure.* 

q2 
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In  Eph.  1. 5,  the  two  Greek  renderings  of  ratson  are  combined 
in  one  phrase ' — *  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.^ 
With  regard  to  Luke  2.  14,  if  we  accept  the  reading,  *  good 
will  towards  men,'  we  must  understand  that  the  incarnation 
was  an  exhibition  of  God's  willingness  to  accept  men 
through  His  Son ;  if  we  read  *  towards  men  of  good  will,'  we 
ought  probably  to  understand  that  the  peace  on  earth  is  a 
blessing  for  those  who  come  to  Christ  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  word  BiXfj^ui^  we  have  in  the  first  place 
a  quotation  in  Heb.  10.  7,  from  the  Psalms,  which  rules  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  other  passages,  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God.'  Here  0i\r)/jM  answers  to  ratson,  that  which 
is  acceptable  in  thy  sight.  *  By  the  which  will,'  continues 
the  writer,  ^  we  are  sanctified.'  Forasmuch  as  sacrifices  of 
bulls  and  goats  did  not  prove  acceptable  to  God,  the  Divine 
Son  came  to  do  what  would  be  acceptable.  He  substituted 
the  offering  of  Himself  for  the  types,  and  this  offering  being 
accepted  by  God,  believers  in  Him  were  sanctified  thereby. 
In  the  36th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  the  responsibility  of 
doing  the  will  of  God  is  transferred  from  the  Master  to  the 
disciples ;  and  so  in  chap.  13.  21,  where  we  learn  that  what 
we  do  is  wrought  in  us  by  God,  and  is  acceptable  to  Him 
through  Jesus  Christ.     Compare  Bom.  12.  1. 

On  reviewing  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  idea  of  acceptance  is  presented,  they  will  be  seen  to 
confirm  the  view  taken  of  the  Hebrew  word,  as  signifying 
the  favourable  and  pleasurable  reception  given  to  one  person 
by  another.  God's  acceptance  of  the  man  who  believes  in 
His  Son  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fictitious  theory ; 
it  is  a  solid  fact,  a  spiritual  reality,  though  not  fuUy 
grasped  by  us  whilst  we  are  clothed  in  corruptible  fiesh. 

*  Compare  the  combination  '  weight  of  fflory  *  as  representing  the  two  meanings 
of  cavod. 
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Just  as  men  here  below  have  pleasure  in  one  another  under 
certain  circumstances,  so  the  unseen  Author  of  Existence 
takes  pleasure  in  those  who  fear  Him,  draws  near  to  them 
when  they  draw  near  to  Him,  and  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  ^receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them.'  It  is 
indeed  a  mystery;  but  it  is  gloriously  true,  and  will  be 
more  fully  realised  hereafter,  when  the  tabernacle  of  God 
shall  be  with  men. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

CLEANSING,   WASHING,   SPEINKLING,   AND   BAPTISM. 

§1.  God's  essential  purity.  —  §  2.  Man  impure  through  sin. — §3. 
Thabtfr,  to  cleanse ;  how  translated  in  the  LXX.—  §  4.  Modes  of  express- 
ing external  purification. — §  6.  The  case  of  the  leper. — §  6.  Other  cases 
of  cleansing. — §  7.  Moral  application  of  the  word  Tbab^. — §  8.  Clean- 
sing, according  to  the  N.  T. — §  9.  Words  for  Washing  in  the  0.  T. — 
J  10.  Cavasp  to  wash  garments,  and  of  Baehaf ,  to  wash  the  body. — 
§  11.  Moral  application  of  these  words. — §  12.  Washing,  according  to 
the  N.  T.— §  13.  Barar,  to  make  clean.— §  14.  Words  used  in  the  0.  T. 
to  signify  internal  purity.  —  §  15.  Hebrew  words  for  Sprinkling. — 
§  16.  Baptism;  differences  as  to  its  nature  and  meaning. — §  17.  Usage  ' 
of  the  word  in  the  LXX.->§  18.  Usage  in  the  N.  T.— §  19.  Conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  and  administration  of  the  rite. 

§  1.  One  of  the  essential  attributes  of  God  is  his  purity. 
This  truth  is  constantly  set  forth  in  Scripture,  both  in  plain 
declarations,  and  also  in  symbolical  representations.  In  the 
remarkable  vision  recorded  in  Ex.  24,  10,  we  read,  *  They 
saw  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it 
were  a  (paved)  work  of  a  sapphire-stone,  and  as  it  were  the 
body*  of  heaven  in  his  clearness.*  With  this  description 
we  may  compare  the  vision  of  the  Divine  glory  which  St. 
John  had,  *  Before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass  like 
unto  crystal '  (Rev.  4.  6) ;  and  again,  *  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  them  that  had  gotten  the 
victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over  the 
number  of  his  name,  standing  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having 
the  harps  of  God  *  (Rev.  16.  2).     What  is  compared  in  the 

*  Literally  the  bane  of  heaven,  i.e.  the  very  heaven  itself,  The  Hebrews  often 
used  the  word  *  bone  *  as  we  use  *  marrow  *  for  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Our  word 
l>07ie  is  literally  beon  or  essence. 
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one  place  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  firmament,*  is  described  in 
the  other  as  an  ocean  of  blazing  crystal.  That  spotless 
purity  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Divine  action,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  God  exists,  cannot  indeed  be  ade- 
quately pictured  forth  by  either  of  these  figures.  Even  the 
heavens,  though  they  declare  His  glory,  are  not  pure  in  His 
sight.  The  ethereal  splendour  of  the  noonday  is  turned  to 
darkness  when  considered  in  comparison  with  Him  who  is 

*  the  Father  of  lights.'  Saul  of  Tarsus  knew  well  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  an  Eastern  sun  at  mid-day,  but  when 
the  Divine  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  round 
about  him  he  found  it  to  be  ^  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun'  (Acts  26.  13). 

§  2.  Purity  is  natural  and  essential  to  God,  but  not — now, 
at  least — to  man.  Those  robes  of  whiteness,  the  symbols  of 
spiritual  purity,  which  all  who  dwell  in  God's  presence  must 
wear,  are  not  to  be  found  on  earth.  Visions  of  heavenly 
beings  clad  in  such  robes  have  been  at  times  vouchsafed, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  once  during  His  earthly  course 
assumed  them  for  a  brief  moment  that  the  chosen  few  might 
realise  the  blessedness  which  He  was  purchasing  for  them 
by  His  decease ;  but  the  glory  thus  assumed  for  a  temporary 
purpose  soon  faded  away.  The  garments  of  human  nature 
are  represented  as  *  filthy'  (Zech.  3.  3-5),  and  even  the 

*  righteousnesses '  of  man  are  compared  to  '  filthy  rags ' 
(Is.  64.  6).  Strong  as  this  description  is,  not  only  does  the 
inspired  account  of  the  heart  and  conversation  of  man  fully 
justify  it,  but  also  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  sorrowful 
experience  of  every  one  who  has  looked  into  the  secret 
springs  of  his  own  nature.  There  is  a  fearful  gulf  between 
the  purity  of  the  Divine  Being  and  that  defilement  which  is 
the  inheritance  of  every  child  of  Adam.  How  is  this  gulf  to 
be  spanned?     Who  is  there  that  can  bring  a  clean  thing 

*  LXX  fioircp  cTSor  ertpt^fiaros  rod  ohpwov  rf  KoBapSrriTi, 
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out  of  an  unclean  ?  Only  One  can  do  this.  '  Though  thou 
wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine 
iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  Grod'  (Jen 
2.  22).  *  K  I  wash  myself  with  snow  water,  and  make  my 
hands  never  so  clean,  yet  shalt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch ' 
(Job  9.  80,  31).  Grod  has  reserved  to  Himself  the  right  and 
power  of  opening  a  fountain  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  so 
that  He  who  glorieth  must  glory  only  in  the  Lord. 

§  3.  The  process  whereby  moral  impurity  was  to  be  done 
away  was  typified  or  shadowed  forth  by  the  purifications  of 
the  Levitical  ritual ;  and  the  word  which  is  in  general  use  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  express  the  process  is  thahAr  (nno), 
which  signifies,  in  the  Piel  or  intensive  form,  to  make  clear, 
bright,  or  shining,  and  hence  to  make  or  pronounce 
clean.  It  is  used  of  clearness  in  the  passage  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages,  the  word  has  been  rendered  by  xaOapifyo  in  the 
LXX.  The  exceptions  are  as  follows: — In  2  Chron.  29. 16, 18, 
and  30.  17,  18,  we  find  arfvifya ;  in  these  passages  reference  is 
made  to  the  cleansing  or  purification  of  the  temple  and  the 
worshippers  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover ;  aif>ayvl^(Bi)  occurs 
in  Num.  8.  6,  21,  where  the  cleansing  of  the  Levites  is 
spoken  of;  Ppix^y  "i  Ez.  22.  24,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of 
the  land  not  being  cleansed  with  rain ;  aryveia,  in  2  Chron. 
30.  19;  arfvuTfiosy  in  Num.  8.  7;  SUcuos^  in  Prov.  30.  12;  and 
BoKifjLOfy  in  2  Chron.  9.  17. 

§  4.  External  purification  was  taken  at  a  very  early  time 
as  a  symbol  of  internal  cleansing.  Thus  Jacob  says  to  his 
household,  ^Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among 
you  and  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments,  and  let  us 
arise  and  go  \vp  to  Bethel '  (Gen.  36.  2).  The  cleansing  and 
the  change  of  dress  were  evidently  intended  to  set  forth  the 
resolution  to  put  away  those  false  gods  by  which  their  lives 
had  been  contaminated.      Nor  were   the  people  of    God 
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peculiar  in  this  symbolical  rite.  It  has  been  found  in  all 
ages  and  in  almost  all  countries,  especiallj  where  there  is  a 
hot  climate.  The  word  which  is  adopted  for  the  purifica- 
tions appointed  by  God  is  also  used  to  express  idolatrous 
purgations  in  Is.  66.  17.  The  purification  in  the  gardens 
there  spoken  of  was  simply  abused  and  misdirected  sym- 
bolism. 

Among  the  elements  used  for  ceremonial  cleansing  in  the 
Levitical  system,  three  are  especially  to  be  noticed,  namely, 
fire^  water,  and  bloocL  Precious  metals  taken  from  idolatrous 
nations  were  to  be  passed  through  the  fire;  this  process, 
together  with  an  application  of  watei*,  was  considered  to 
have  purged  them  of  their  defilement.  Clothing,  and  all 
things  that  could  not  abide  the  fire,  were  to  be  made  to  go 
through  the  water ;  and  the  persons  of  those  who  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  heathen  were  to  be  reckoned  unclean 
until  this  process  was  accomplished  (Num.  31.  23,  24). 
Cleansing  by  blood  was  needed  in  various  cases  of  cere- 
monial defilement,  hence  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  tells  us  that  *  almost  all  things  are  by  the  Law 
purged  with  blood*  (Heb.  9.  22). 

§  5.  No  instance  of  ceremonial  cleansing  is  more  fully 
detailed  or  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  leper.  Here 
we  have  to  distinguish  between  three  processes,  each  of 
which  was  called  by  the  same  name.  There  was  first  the 
actual  cure  of  the  disease ;  secondly,  the  authoritative  pro- 
nunciation by  the  priest;  and,  thirdly,  the  external  wash- 
ings, offerings,  and  other  rites  which  signed  and  sealed  the 
same,  and  gave  the  healed  man  admittance  into  the  congre- 
gation. 

With  regard  to  the  cleansing  away  of  the  disease,  we  have 
no  exact  account  in  Scripture.  Leprosy  appears  to  have 
come  and  gone,  no  one  knew  how.  It  was  regarded  as  in- 
curable by  human  means,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  special 
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visitation  from  God.  Hence  it  was  often  designated  as  the 
plague  or  stroke,^  The  cure  of  Naaman  is  thus  described, 
^  His  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean  *  (2  Kin.  6.  14).  It  was  with  reference  to 
this  actual  cure  that  the  leper  said  to  our  Saviour,  *  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean ' — a  remarkable  utter- 
ance, showing  the  man's  conviction  that  Jesus  had  Divine 
power  at  His  command,  a  conviction  borne  out  by  the 
sequel.  What  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  appointed  to  do  in 
the  one  case,  to  indicate  that  salvation  was  of  the  Jews,  the 
word  and  touch  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  in  the  other,  to 
show  that  saving  power  was  vested  in  Him. 

Secondly  came  the  inspection  by  the  priest.  *  Go,  show 
thyself  to  the  priest.*  If  he  was  satisfied,  by  the  presence 
of  certain  symptoms  clearly  described  in  the  Law,  that  the 
man  before  him  was  cured,  or  ^  clean '  (in  the  first  sense  of 
the  term),  then  he  ^  pronounced  him  clean,*  literally, 
^  cleansed  him.'  The  oflicial  and  authoritative  declaration 
of  the  fact  is  thus  identified  in  language  with  the  fact 
itself.^ 

*  In  the  opinion  of  some  scholars  leprosy  is  referred  to  in  Is.  53.  4,  where  we 
read,  '  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted/  Jerome's 
translation  is  '  et  nos  putavimus  eum  qttasi  leprosum  ct  percussum  a  Deo  et  homi- 
liatum,'  '  we  regarded  him  as  if  he  were  leprous,  smitten  of  Ood,  and  humbled.' 

'  This  identification  in  language  is  well  worth  observing  in  connection  with  the 
form  of  Absolution  in  the  Senrice  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  in  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  General  Absolution  we  read  that  God  '  hath  given  power  and 
commandment  to  his  ministers  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  peni- 
tent, the  Absolution  and  Kemission  of  their  sins.'  In  the  Visitation  Service,  after 
the  Priest  or  Presbyter  has  '  moved  the  sick  person  to  make  a  special  confession  of 
his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter,'  he  *  shall 
absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort :  "  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences;  and  by  His 
authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  '  Here  the  words  *  I  absolve' 
seem  to  be  used  in  a  declarative  sense,  and  answer  to  '  I  declare  thee  absolved.' 
Repentance  and  faith  are  necessary  conditions  of  the  declaration  being  valid ; 
but  these  conditions  of  God's  pardon  cannot  be  in&Uibly  detected  by  the  Pres- 
byter :  his  declaration  therefore  does  not  cany  the  force  of  a  sacerdotal  act. 
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In  order,  however,  that  the  man  thus  doubly  *  cleansed ' 
might  be  received  into  the  congregation  and  restored  to 
those  privileges  from  which  he  had  been  debarred,  it  was 
needful  that  he  should  offer  certain  gifts  and  perform  sundry 
remarkable  rites,  including  the  being  sprinkled  with  blood 
and  washed  with  water  (see  Lev.  chaps.  13.  and  14.).  When 
all  these  things  were  accomplished,  he  was  received  into  full 
commimion  with  his  fellow  Israelites,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  religious  services  from  which  he  had  been  debarred.* 

§  6.  A  few  other  leading  instances  of  the  use  of  the  cere- 
monial word  thahjr  for  purification  may  be  noticed.  It  is 
used  to  distinguish  the  clean  from  the  unclean  beasts,  Gen. 
7.  2,  8,  8.  20,  Lev.  20.  25;  to  express  the  cleansing  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  Ezra  6.  20,  Ez.  39.  12,  14,  16;  the 
cleansing  of  the  people,  the  gates,  and  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, Neh.  12.  30, 13.  9,  22,  80 ;  the  pure  gold  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  vessels,  &c.,  Ex.  26.;  the  pure 
perfume,  Ex.  30.  35  ;  the  clean  place  where  the  ashes  of  the 
offerings  were  cast,  Lev.  4.  12,  6.  11;  and  clean  persons, 
who  were  to  perform  certain  rites.  Lev.  7.  19,  10.  10, 
11.  32,  &c. 

§  7.  When  we  turn  to  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  we 
find  thah^r  used  several  times  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  passages : — 

Ps.      12.    6,  '  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  (or  clean)  words,  as 

silver   tried   in   an   earthen   furnace,   purified   seven 

times.' 
Ps.      19.    9,  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever.' 
Ps.      51.    2,  '  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 

me  from  my  sin.' 
verse    7,  '  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  c  lean ;  wash  me, 

and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.' 
verse  10,  *  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Grod,  and  renew  a  right 

spirit  within  me.' 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  ceremonial  uncleanness  debarred  a  man  from  the 
Passover. 
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Prov.  15.  26,  *  The  words  of  the  pure  are  pleasant  words.' 
Prov.  22.  11,  *  He  that  loveth  pureness  (or  cleanness)  of  heart.* 
Jer.     13.  27,  *  O  Jerusalem,  wilt  thou  not  be  made  clean  ?' 
Jer.     33.    8,  '  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity,  and  I  will 

pardon  all  their  iniquities.' 
£z.  36. 25,33,  ^Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  je 

shall  be  clean ;  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all 
your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you;'  'in  the  day  thatl 
shall  have   cleansed  you  from  all  your  iniquities 
I  will  also  cause  jou  to  dwell  in  the  cities.' 
£z.      37.  23,  *•  I  will  save  them  out  of  all  their  dwelling-places  wherein 

they  have  sinned,  and  will  cleanse  them.* 
Mai.      1.  11,  'In  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name, 

and  a  pure  offering.' 
Mai.      S.    3,  '  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he 

shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as 
gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an 
offering  in  righteousness.' 

By  meditating  on  such  passages  as  these,  and  viewing 
them  in  connexion  with  the  Levitical  rites  above  referred 
to,  the  pious  Israelite  would  be  led  to  hope  that  God  would 
provide  some  agency  for  the  putting  an  end  to  that  evil 
through  which  man  was  separated  from  Him,  and  that  those 
who  were  stained  by  the  pollution  of  sin  would  have  put 
within  their  rea^h  a  means  of  being  purged  from  it.  Such 
a  means  was  afforded  to  them  in  the  subsequent  dispensa- 
tion. 

§  8.  Tracing  the  Greek  word  Kadapl^oa^  which  we  have 
already  found  to  represent  the  Hebrew  thah^r,  through  the 
New  Testament,  we  find  that  the  Levitical  purifications 
marked  by  this  word  were  fulfilled  in  Christ.  He  made  a 
/caOapiafMSy  or  purgation,  whereby  our  sins  are  done  away 
(Heb.  1.  3).     His  blood  cleanseth  ^  us  from  all  sin  (1  John 

'  These  words  often  suffer  by  being  read  and  referred  to  without  their  context. 
They  are  the  dependent  clause  in  a  passage  of  great  importance.  The  sentence  as 
a  whole  may  be  understood  thus:  '  God  is  light ;  if  we  profess  to  have  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  our  profession  is  hollow ;  if  we  walk  in  the  light, 
our  profession  is  real,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  indeed  cleansing  us  from  all  sini 
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1.  7).  Consequently,  ^  If  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful 
and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  iniquity*  (1  John  1.  9).  The  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purges  the  conscience  from  dead  works,  so  that  the 
purged  person  is  in  a  position  to  serve  (Xarpcvfiy)  the  living 
God  (Heb.  9.  14).  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Him- 
self for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word  (Eph.  5.  26).  He  gave  Him- 
self for  us  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  and 
purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works 
(Tit.  2.  14). 

In  connection  with  these  announcements  we  have  the  cor- 
responding exhortations,  ^  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  Gk)d'  (2  Cor.  7.  1) ;  *  Let  us  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  and  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water'  (Heb.  10.  22). 

The  offering  of  Christ,  then,  is  the  appointed  means  of 
cleansing  for  all  who  feel  their  moral  pollution.  Out  of  his 
riven  side  there  flowed  the  two  elements  which  were 
specially  devoted  to  ceremonial  cleansing  under  the  older 
dispensation — blood  and  water.  The  defilement  of  sin  in  its 
yaried  aspects  was  to  find  its  cure  in  that  one  great  work. 
Nor  were  its  benefits  confined  to  Jews.  The  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  done  away  with. 
What  God  had  cleansed  was  not  to  be  regarded  any  longer 
as  common  or  unclean.  The  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  Jew  and  Gtentile  was  broken  down.     God  made  no 

and  is  doing  the  work  in  us  which  it  was  intended  to  do.'  This  Epistle  abounds 
with  t«st8  of  a  man*8  profession,  and  is  a  strong  call  to  him  to  walk  worthy  of  it, 
and  it  exactly  falls  in  with  the  principle  of  St.  Paul,  you  are  (by  profession) 
children  of  the  light,  walk  then  as  such,  and  let  Christ's  blood  cleanse  your  con- 
sciences to  serve  the  Kving  Ood. 
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difiFerence;  He  was  the  God  of  both ;  and  He  purified  the 
heart  of  both  by  faith  in  the  one  Saviour  (Acts  15.  9). 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the  cleansing  thus 
effected  through  Christ  embraces  all  the  aspects  of  the 
ceremonial  cleansing  of  the  O.  T. :  there  is  the  actual  moral 
change  in  the  individual,  the  clean  heart,  the  renewed  spirit, 
the  godly  life ;  there  is  the  changed  social  position,  member- 
ship in  the  body  of  Christ  becoming  a  reality ;  and  there  is 
the  being  pronounced  and  regarded  as  clean  in  the  sight  of 
God  through  the  mediatorial  agency  of  the  High  Priest. 

§  9.  The  Hebrew  words  for  washing  deserve  attention 
from  the  fact  that  they  too  are  used  ceremonially  and 
morally  as  well  as  literally. 

Dnach  (nn)>  to  ^  cast  off,'  and  hence  to  purge  from  im- 
purity, is  used  only  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  Twice 
it  is  rendered  *  wash,'  viz.  in  2  Chron.  4.  6,  and  Ez.  40.  88 ; 
in  each  of  these  places  reference  is  made  to  the  putting  off 
the  pollution  contracted  by  the  priests  and  Levites  while 
preparing  the  animals  for  offering.  The  first  of  these  pas- 
sages may  be  thus  understood : — ^  He  made  also  ten  lavers, 
and  put  five  on  the  right  hand,  and  five  on  the  left,  to  wash 
in  them ;  the  defilement  contracted  by  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  burnt  offering  they  cleansed  off  in  them ; 
and  the  sea  was  for  the  priests  to  wash  in.'  The  Levites 
washed  in  the  lavers,  and  the  priests  in  the  larger  vessel 
called  the  sea. 

Duach  is  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  in  Is.  4.  4,  ^  When  the 
Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of 
Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  by  the  spirit 
of  burning.' 

The  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  is  Jer.  61.  34. 
Here  the  Lord,  identifying  Himself  with  His  people,  says, 
'  Nebuchadnezzar  hath  devoured  me,  ...  he  hath  cast  me 
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out,'  i-e-  hath  treated  me  as  if  I  were  the  *  off-scouring'  of 
the  earth. 

Shathaph  (^itDB^),  to  flood,  overflow,  or  pour  copiously, 
is  used  in  1  Kin.  22.  38,  of  the  cleansing  of  Ahab's  chariot ;  ^ 
in  Job  14.  19,  of  the  destruction  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
by  floods  of  water ;  and  in  Ez.  16.  9,  of  the  *  thorough  wash- 
ing '  which  represented  the  care  with  which  God  dealt  with 
His  people  Israel  at  their  first  beginning. 

§  10.  We  now  come  to  the  two  words  which  were  in  most 
ordinary  use  among  the  Jews,  namely,  cavas  (d33),  for  which 
the  LXX  has  ttXwo)  or  aTroTrXi/vo),  which  was  applied  to  the 
washing  of  garments ;  and  raohats  (}^m),  generally  rendered 
vlimo  or  XouQ>,  but  in  seven  passages  ttXiW,  which  repre- 
sented the  bathing  or  washing  of  the  body. 

Cavas  is  the  term  applied  to  the  ^fuller,'  and  is  supposed 
to  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  treading  whereby  clothes 
were  cleaned.  This  cleansing  of  garments  vms  an  important 
ceremonial  action.  We  have  already  seen  its  meaning 
under  a  slightly  different  form  in  Gen.  35.  2,  where  Jacob 
told  his  household  to  put  away  their  false  gods,  and  to 
change  their  garments ;  evidently  the  latter  action  was  taken 
as  the  external  symbol  of  the  former.  This  symbolical 
relationship  between  the  outer  clothing  and  the  inner  life, 
which  began  so  early  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  often  gives  rise  to  controversy  among  ourselves,  re- 
ceives its  last  illustration  in  the  description  of  the  redeemed 
in  glory,  who  are  said  to  be  *  clothed  with  white  raiment,' 
which  had  been  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Of 
the  *  divers  washings '  of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  some 

'  Different  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  the  washing  of  Ahab's  chariot,  and  for 
the  cleansing  of  his  armour.  Were  the  two  washed  at  the  same  place  ?  The 
chariot  was  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria ;  but  probably  his  armour  was  taken  to 
be  cleaned  at  his  palace  at  Jezreel,  and  doubtless  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  that 
was  rinsed  from  it  at  or  near  the  pool  of  Jezreel,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Elijah,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  literally  fulfilled. 
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had  to  do  with  the  garmentSj  and  are  deecribed  tinder  the 
word  cavas ;  while  others  had  to  do  with  the  fleshy  and  are 
represented  by  raohats.  The  following  come  under  the  first 
head.  The  ceremonial  cleansing  of  the  garments  before  the 
people  were  allowed  to  approach  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  19. 1 0, 14); 
the  cleansing  of  the  garment  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
offering  (Lev.  6.  27) ;  the  cleansing  of  men's  clothing  after 
leprosy  or  after  contact  with  that  which  was  pronounced  un- 
clean ;  the  cleansing  of  the  Levites'  clothing  for  their  service 
(Num.  8.  7),  where  it  was  connected  with  the  sprinkling  of 

*  holy  water '  over  their  flesh. 

Under  the  second  head  (raohats,  the  washing  of  the  flesh), 
come  the  washing  or  bathing  of  the  body,  the  hands,  and 
the  feet  generally;  the  washing  of  the  sacrifices  (Ex.  29. 17) ; 
of  the  priests  before  their  consecration,  and  also  before  their 
daily  ministration  (Ex.  29.  4,  and  30.  19,  21);  and  the 
washing  of  the  elders'  hands  over  the  beheaded  heifer  (Deut. 
21.  6).  This  word  is  also  used  figuratively  in  Job  29.  6 ;  and 
Ps.  68.  10.  In  the  triumphant  expression^  *  Moab  is  my 
washpot'  (Ps.  60.  8,  and  108.  9),  the  image  is  taken  from 
the  laver  for  the  cleansing  of  the  body,  not  from  the  trough 
for  the  washing  of  garments. 

§  11.  Each  of  these  expressions  is  applied  to  spiritual 
washing.  The  word  eavas,  which  implies  the  cleansing  of 
garments,  is  found  in  the  four  following  passages : — Ps.  51.  2, 

*  Wash  me  throughly  from  my  sin ' ;  Ps.  61.  7,  *  Wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow ' ;  Jer.  2.  22,  ^  Though  thou 
wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine 
iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God ' ;  Jer.  4. 
14,  *  0  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness,  that 
thou  mayest  be  saved.' 

The  word  raohats,  which  signifies  the  washing  of  the  body, 
is  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  in  Ps.  26.  6,  ^I  will  wash  my 
hands  in  innocency';  Ps.  73.  13,  ^  I  have  washed  my  hands 
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in  innocency ';  Prov.  80.  12,  *  There  is  a  geueration  that  ai'e 
pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their 
filthiness ';  Is.  1.  16,  ^  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  * ;  Is.  4.  4, 
*  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion.* 

The  word  washj  as  applied  to  the  body,  is  never  used  except 
with  reference  to  water,  and  it  appears  to  symbolise  the  pur- 
gation of  the  inclinations,  the  character  and  the  external 
life,  from  moral  pollution.  The  passages  above  cited  are  a 
forcible  comment  on  the  exhortation  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  '  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  as- 
surance of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,'  Heb. 
10.  22. 

§  12.  In  the  New  Testament  viirrta  is  used  of  washing  the 
face  (Matt.  6.  17) ;  the  hands  (Matt.  16.  2) ;  the  eyes  (John 
9.  7,  11,  15);    and  the  feet  (John  18.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14; 
1  Tim.  6.  10).     The  word  Xowo  is  used  of  the  literal  bathing 
of  the  body  in  Acts  9.  37,  16.  33 ;  and  2  Pet.  2.  22.      In 
John  13. 10,  we  read  ^  He  that  is  bathed  (XeXoiz/i^of)  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  {vi^^aaBai)  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit ' 
{Kodapos  oKos).     It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  here  referred,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  well-known  fact  that  after  a  com- 
plete bath  a  man  needed  only  to  cleanse  away  the  impurity 
which  he  contracted  in  walking  from  it  if  he  wished  to  be 
accounted  entirely  clean ;  the  significance  of  the  act  to  the 
disciples  seems  to  have  been  that  whereas  they  were  in  a 
measure  clean  through  the  word  which  He  had  spoken  unto 
them,  there  was  yet  need  that  He  should  humble  himself 
still  lower  in  their  behalf,  in  order  to  cleanse  them  in  the 
sight  of  God.     The  act  of  washing  their  feet  symbolised  the 
humiliation  of  Him  who  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  it 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  His  cleansing  work  as 

s 
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the  only  means  of  having   part  with  Him  in  His  future 
kingdom. 

Washing  with  water  is  connected  with  tlie  word  in  Eph. 
5.  26.  Here  we  read  that  Christ  gave  Himself  (i.e.  died)  for 
His  Church,  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
laver  of  the  water  in  the  word  (roi  Xovrp^  rov  vBaro?  iv  pi^fAari), 
The  laver  {Xovrpop)  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration  in 
Tit.  3.  5,  moral  cleansing  is  referred  to  in  Heb.  10.  22,  and  in 
the  Eeceived  Text  of  Rev.  1. 5,  ^  Who  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood.'  Others  here  read  Xvaavri  (liberated) 
for  XovaavTi  (washed). 

With  these  passages  we  may  connect  Acts  22.  16,  *  Arise 
and  be  baptised  and  wash  away  (aTroXovaav)  thy  sins': 
and  1  Cor.  6.  11,  ^Such  were  some  of  )'0u,  but  ye  are 
washed'  {aTreKovaaade), 

The  word  TrXwo),  which  is  applied  to  the  washing  of  gar- 
ments, is  used  symbolically  in  Rev.  7.  14;  also  in  the  oldest 
MSS.,  together  with  the  Vulgate  and  the  versions  made 
from  it,  in  Rev.  22.  14,  ^  Blessed  are  they  that  wash  their 
robes  that  they  may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life.' 

§  13.  Barar  (inn))  literally  to  separate,  and  hence  to 
manifest  or  make  clean,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
cleansing.  In  David's  hymn  (2  Sam.  22.  21,  25,  27 ;  Ps.  18. 
20, 24, 26),  it  is  used  in  respect  of  the  cleanness  of  his  hands, 
i.e.  his  freedom  from  evil  deeds.  Job  says  '  If  I  make  my 
hands  never  so  clean,  yet  shalt  thou  plunge  me  in  the 
ditch '  (9.  30) ;  here  the  word  is  made  the  more  emphatic 
by  being  used  with  Zacac  (on  which  see  below) ;  in  Ps.  78. 1, 
we  read,  *  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,  even  to  such  as  are  of 
a  clean  heart ' ;  the  word  is  used  in  the  expression  *  Fair  as 
the  moon  and  clear  as  the  sun,'  in  Cant.  6.  10;  also  in 
Is.  62.  11,  *  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.' 
These  passages  all  refer  to  moral  purity,  not  to  ceremonial 
cleanness,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  never  used.    It  evi- 
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dently  applies  to  the  tlioughts  of  the  heart  as  well  as  to 
the  outward  actions,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  of  that  moral 
cleansing  or  purgation  which  consists  of  separating  the  evil 
from  the  good,  the  dross  from  the  ore ;  see  Ps.  24.  4 ;  Is.  1. 
25 ;  Ez.  20.  38 ;  Dan.  U.  85,  12.  10.  The  word  is  used  of 
^  a  pure  language '  in  Zeph.  3.  9,  where  perhaps  clearness 
or  plainness  is  what  is  referred  to. 

§  14.  There  are  three  roots  closely  connected  together, 
which  all  represent  purity,  cleanness,  or  freedom  from  pollu- 
tion, namely  (1),  Zakak  (ppr),  which  is  used  in  Ps.  12.  6,  and 
Mai.  3.  3 ;  (2),  Zacac  (i3t),  which  is  found  in  Job  8.  6, 11.  4, 
16.  17  (^  My  prayer  is  pure  ') ;  15.  15  (^  The  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight');  38.  9;  Prov.  16.  2,  20.  11,  21.  8; 
Lam.  4.  7  C  Purer  than  snow ') ;  also  Ex.  27.  20,  30.  34 ; 
Lev.  24.  4,  7 ;  (3),  Zacah  (n3T),  which  we  find  in  Job  15.  14, 
*  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean ' ;  26.  4,  *  How  can 
he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman';  Prov.  20.  9,  *Who 
can  say  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my 
sin ' ;  Ps.  51.  4,  *  That  thou  mightest  be  clean  when  thou 
judgest';  78.  13,  ^I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain'; 
119.  9,  *  Wherewithal  shall  a  yoimg  man  cleanse  his  way?  ' 
Is.  1.  16,  *  Wash  you,  make  you  clean.' 

These  passages  refer  to  moral  purity  and  transparency  of 
heart.  They  point  to  a  character  free  from  taint  or  sully  as 
the  object  which  man  aims  at,  but  which  he  fails  to  obtain 
by  his  own  devices ;  and  even  at  the  best,  that  which  seems 
perfectly  pure  in  his  sight  is  proved  vile  when  seen  in  the 
light  of  God. 

§  15.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  to  sprinkle  in 
the  0.  T.  Zarak  (pnr)  occurs  thirty-five  times,  and  is  always 
so  rendered,  except  in  Is.  28.  25,  where  it  is  translated 
scatter,  and  2  Chron.  34.  4,  where  we  find  strow.  It  is 
curious  that  the  LXX  almost  always  renders  it  7rpoax^(o,  to 
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pour,^  giving  the  idea  of  shedding  or  scattering,  rather  than 
of  sprinkling.  The  act  of  sprinkling  set  forth  by  this  word 
was  usually  performed  by  means  of  a  vessel,  the  name  of 
which  was  derived  from  it,  and  which  the  LXX  renders 
<l>ia\f)y  a  phial  or  vial.  It  is  probable  that  the  process  is 
best  described  by  the  word  affusion,  or  perhaps  scatter- 
ing. It  is  first  applied  to  the  scattering  of  the  ashes  of  the 
furnace  in  Ex.  9.  8 ;  then  to  the  pouring  of  the  blood  of  the 
offering  on  the  altar  and  on  the  people  in  Ex.  24.  6,  8 ;  see 
also  Ex.  29.  16,  20 ;  Lev.  1.  5,  11,  8.  2,  8,  13,  7.  2,  14,  8.  19, 
24,  9.  12,  18, 17. 6  ;  Num.  18. 17 ;  2  Kin.  16. 13, 15 ;  2  Chron. 
29.  22,  80.  16,  86.  11.  In  Num.  19.  13,  20,  it  is  applied  to 
the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  separation ;  and  in  Job  2.  12, 
to  the  sprinkling  of  dust  on  the  head ;  in  Is.  28.  25,  to  the 
scattering  cummin;  and  in  Hos.  7.  9,  to  the  grey  hairs 
which  are  here  and  there  (marg.  sprinkled)  on  the  head. 

The  word  is  once  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  namely,  in 
Ez.  36,  25,  *Then  wiU  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean.' 

Nazah  (nra)  occurs  twenty-four  times,  and  is  always  ren- 
dered to  sprinkle.  It  is  not  necessarily  used  in  a  ceremo- 
nial sense.  The  LXX  renders  it  by  paivtOy  pavri^Wy  and  their 
compoimds.  It  is  applied  to  the  priest's  sprinkling  of  blood 
with  the  finger  before  the  vail,  or  on  the  side  of  the  altar, 
or  on  the  mercy-seat,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sin-offering  in 
Lev.  4.  6,  17,  6.  9, 16.  14,  15,  19.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  bird  on  the  leper  with  hyssop. 
Lev.  14.  7,  51 ;  to  the  sprinkling  the  water  of  purifying  and 
separation,  Num.  8.  7,  19.  21 ;  and  to  the  sprinkling  of  oil 
with  the  finger,  Lev.  8.  11,  30, 14.  16,  27.  The  word  is  used 
with  a  spiritual  significance  in  Is.  62.  15,  ^  So  shall  he 
sprinkle  many  nations.' 

*  Tliis  Terb  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  N.  T.,  bnt  the  noun  derived  from  it 
(irp6(rxveis)  is  used  in  Heb.  11.  28,  of  the  shedding  or  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  door  posts. 
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The  sprinklings  [pavrtafioi)  specially  referred  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  of  two  kinds,  that  which  was 
performed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  on  persons  who 
had  contracted  certain  defilement  (Heb.  9.  13) ;  and  that 
which  was  performed  with  blood  on  the  people  and  the  Book 
in  making  the  old  covenant;  also  on  the  tabernacle  and 
various  vessels  connected  with  the  sacred  service  (Heb.  9. 
19,  21).  The  substance  of  which  these  are  the  shadows  is 
wrought  by  the  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.' 

St.  Peter  connects  this  ^  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ '  with  obedience,  and  both  of  these  with  *  sanctifica- 
tion  of  spirit*  (1  Pet.  1.  2).  This  sprinkling  has  its  effect 
both  in  the  sight  of  God,  where  it  signifies  reconciliation, 
and  on  the  conscience  of  man,  which  it  purges  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  (Heb.  9.  14).  Accordingly, 
the  Christian  is  invited  to  approach  God  with  a  true  heart 
which  shall  have  been  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience 
(Heb.  10.  22). 

§  16.  Many  are  the  controversies  that  have  gathered 
around  the  rite  of  Baptism.  Questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  mode  of  administration,  as  to  the  right  age  and 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  administered,  as  to 
the  persons  who  may  perform  the  ordinance,  as  to  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  involved  in  it,  as  to  the  exact 
bearing  of  the  symbol,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  iiexus 
which  exists  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  Many 
of  these  topics  do  not  call  for  discussion  in  the  present  work; 
but  there  is  one  question  which  may  rightly  find  a  place 
here. 

When  our  Lord,  immediately  before  His  ascension,  gave 
orders  to  His  followers  to  baptize,  did  the  very  word  which 

*  The  blood  of  Abel  cried  out  to  God  for  vengeance,  whilst  the  blood  of  Christ 
cries  for  grace  and  mercy,  pardon  and  justification. 
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He  used  prescribe  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  ordinance 
was  to  be  administered  1^  or  had  it  ahready  arrived  at  that 
secondary  or  technical  sense  in  which  undoubtedly  it  has 
been  largely  used  in  after  times  ? 

Classical  authors  have  been  diligently  searched  by  con- 
tending parties  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  solution  of  the 
question.  But  the  more  they  have  been  scrutinized,  the  more 
clearly  has  it  appeared  that  the  word  ^aini^co  has  been  used 
with  very  great  latitude,  and  that  it  can  neither  be  confined 
to  its  primary  use  of  staining  or  dyeing,  nor  be  restricted 
to  the  case  of  religious  or  ceremonial  acts  of  cleansing. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  writer*  who  was  himself  a 
*  Baptist,'  that  is,  one  who  holds  to  the  practice  of  immersion, 
is  as  follows : — 

^  The  English  translators  did  not  translate  the  word  "  bap- 
tize," and  they  acted  wisely ;  for  there  is  no  one  word  in  the 
English  language  which  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Greek 
word,  as  the  New  Testament  uses  it,  containing  the  precise 
ideas  of  the  Evangelist,  neither  less  nor  more.  The  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  the  excellency,  of  the  word  is  that  it  con- 
tains two  ideas,  inclusive  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  baptism. 
"  Baptize''  is  a  dyer's  word,  and  signifies  to  dip  so  as  to  colour. 
Such  as  render  the  word  dip  give  one  true  idea;  but  the 
word  stood  for  two,  and  one  is  wanting  in  this  rendering. 
This  defect  is  in  the  German  Testament,  Matt.  3.  1 :  "  In 
those  days  came  John  der  Taufer^^ — John  the  Dipper;  and 
the  Dutch,  "  In  those  days  came  John  derDooper" — John  the 
Dipper.  This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Testament  adds  another  idea  by  naming  John  le 
fulluhtere — the  fuller ;  and  the  Icelandic  language  translates 
Baptism,  shim,  washing.     These  convey  two  ideas,  cleansing 

*  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  quoted  by  Elihu  (a  Baptist)  in  his  vindicution 
of  the  Bible  Society. 
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by  wanhingy  but  neither  do   these  accurately  express   the 
two  ideas  of  the  Greek  baptize/* 

As  the  question  under  discussion  concerns  a  rite  the  per- 
formance of  which  has  been  held  essential  in  all  ages  of 
Christianity,  it  certainly  might  have  been  supposed  that  this 
is  one  of  the  ciises  in  which  an  examination  of  the  early  ver- 
sions would  decide  the  matter,  but  the  search  has  led  to  no 
definite  result.  The  old  Latin  version,  indeed,  rendered  jSair- 
71^0}  by  tingo,  to  raois  ten,  bathe,  dye,  or  stain ;  but  Jerome 
adopted  haptizoy  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek  original, 
feeling  no  doubt  that  no  Latin  word  could  rightly  convey 
its  meaning ;  and  from  the  Latin  of  Jerome  the  same  word 
spread  through  the  influence  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged  into  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  and 
English  languages.  The  Syriac  version  has  a  very  good 
word  for  dipping,  but  never  uses  it  for  baptism,  preferring  a 
word  which  originally  signifies  to  stand,  and  which  was 
adopted  either  from  the  j)Osition  which  the  catechumen  took 
when  the  water  was  poured  over  him,  or  from  the  *  standing ' 
which  he  henceforth  occupied  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 
In  the  Sclavonic,  modem  Buss,  and  kindred  languages,  a 
term  is  used  which  answers  to  our  English  word  christen, 
representing  the  object  of  the  rite  rather  than  its  mode.  In 
Arabic  and  Persian,  as  also  in  Icelandic,  we  find  words 
which  signify  washing  or  cleansing;  and  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  we  have  seen .  above,  the  word  is  almost  the  same. 
Wickliffe  used  wash  and  baptize  indifferently ;  thus  in  Matt.  3. 
we  read  ^  I  waUhe  yhou  in  watir  into  pennance,  but  he  that 
schal  come  after  me  is  strenger  than  i,  whos  schoon  y  am  not 
worthi  to  here,  he  schal  baptise  you  in  the  hooly  Goost  and 

*  An  anonymous  writer,  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  thiH  passage  ia 
ubstractcd,  says,  'to  Hutapc  is  the  iiclioii  employed  when  Pagunini  plays;  but 
surely  he  would  be  offended  if  we  were  to  use  that  homely  word  respecting  his 
performance.  In  like  manner,  1  think  it  would  be  bad  grammar,  and  bad  taste, 
to  say  dip  instead  of  baptize* 
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fire/  The  German  and  kindred  languages  have  been  cited 
in  favour  of  the  rendering  dip,  but  it  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Henderson  that  there  is  a  slight  distinction  between  the 
words  for  dip  and  baptize  in  these  languages;  thus  the 
German  word  for  dip  is  generally  tauchm,,  but  the  word  for 
baptize  taufevu  Moreover,  in  these  languages  the  preposi- 
tion following  the  verb  is  usually  not  in,  which  would  be 
expected  if  the  verb  answered  to  our  English  dip,  but  withy 
showing  that  the  verb  is  used  in  a  ceremonial  rather  than 
an  etymological  sense,  for  the  administration  of  a  cleansing 
rite. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
will  not  help  us  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  point 
before  us,  and  we  are  thrown  back  once  more  upon  the 
Bible  itself. 

§  1 7.  Although  the  English  word  baptize  does  not  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  yet  on  examining  the  LXX  we  find  the 
Greek  ^airrifya  used  twice  in  the  canonical  scriptures,  and 
twice  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Judith  12,  7,  we  read,  *  She 
washed  or  bathed  herself  {i/SaTrrl^sTo)  at  the  fountain  of 
water ' ;  and  in  Sirach  34.  25,  we  are  told  of  one  who  was 
ffaim^ofisvos  otto  vsKpovy  i.e.  washed  or  bathed,  in  order  to 
be  cleansed  from  the  ceremonial  pollution  which  arises  from 
contact  with  a  dead  body.  In  Is.  21.  4,  the  prophet  says 
^  Fearfulness  hath  affrighted  me,'  which  the  LXX  renders 
17  dvofAia  /ji  ^airrl^ei.  Here  the  word  stands  for  the  Hebrew 
Ba^atli  (nya)?  and  seems  to  be  used  figuratively  of  one  who 
was  flooded,  overwhelmed  with  evil. 

The  most  important  passage,  however,  in  which  the  word 
occurs  is  in  the  history  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  in  2  Kin.  6. 14. 
Elisha  had  told  the  Syrian  that  if  he  would  '  wash '  seven 
times  in  the  Jordan  he  should  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy. 
Accordingly,  he  went  and  *  dipped'  {H^aTniaaro)  seven 
times  in  the  river.      The  Hebrew  verb  in  this  passage  is 
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thaval  (^3d),  to  dip.  It  is  the  word  used  of  Joseph's  coat 
which  was  dipped  in  goat's  blood  (Gen.  87.  31 ;  LXX  fioKuvw) ; 
of  the  priest's  finger  being  dipped  in  blood,  Lev.  4.  6,  17, 
9.  9 ;  of  the  living  bird  which  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
the  slain  bird.  Lev.  14.  6 ;  of  the  finger  being  dipped  in  oil, 
Lev.  14.  16 ;  of  hyssop  being  dipped  in  water.  Num.  19.  18 ; 
of  the  feet  of  the  priests  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water, 
Jos.  3.  15 ;  of  Ruth  dipping  her  morsel  in  the  vinegar, 
Ruth  2.  14;  of  Jonathan  dipping  the  end  of  his  rod  in  the 
honeycomb,  1  Sam.  14.  27 ;  of  Hazael  dipping  a  cloth  in 
water,  2  Kin.  8. 15  ;  we  also  meet  with  it  in  Job  9.  31,  where 
we  read  *  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow-water,  and  make  my 
hands  never  so  clean,  yet  shalt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch.' 
The  meaning  of  the  word  thaval  in  these  passages  is  clear 
and  indubitable ;  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  ^airri^ofiat 
signifies  to  dip  when  adopted  by  the  LXX  in  2  Ban.  6.  14. 
In  none  of  the  passages  above  cited  was  the  dipping  effected 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  object  dipped,  in  some  quite 
the  contrary ;  but  in  the  case  of  Naaman  the  order  was  *  Go, 
xvashy  where  the  wordrachats  is  used  to  signify  the  cleansing 
of  the  body  (see  §  10) ;  hence  in  this  passage  the  verb  thaval 
was  used  to  express  a  process  identical  with  the  act  of 
washing.  Moreover,  in  none  of  the  other  passages  is  the 
word  ^aTrr/fw  adopted  as  a  rendering  of  thaval ;  we  always 
find  either  t^dwrm^  or  Trapa^dTrroo.  It  may  be  concluded  from 
this  fact  that  the  special  word  /SaTrrtfaj  was  used  in  the 
passage  under  consideration  in  order  to  show  that  Naaman 's 
washing  in  the  river  Jordan  was  to  be  regarded  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  symbolical  or  ceremonial  observance. 

'  The  word  fidwroff  to  dip  or  tinge,  is  used  only  four  times  in  the  N.  T.  In  Luke 
16.  24,  it  refers  to  the  dipping  the  tip  of  the  iingor  in  water;  in  John  13.  26,  it 
is  twice  used  of  the  dipping  the  sop ;  in  Kev.  19.  13,  we  read  of  *  a  vesture  dippid 
in  hk>ody  but  hero  it  would  be  better  to  render  the  words,  stained  with  blood 
(fitfiofifiiyoy  alfxari).  The  Vulgate  rendering  in  this  passage  is  '  Testis  aspersa 
sanguine.' 
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§  1 8.  On  the  whole  the  usage  of  the  word  fiairrl^io  in  the 
LXX  cannot  be  said  to  decide  whether  the  washing  indicated 
by  it  must  needs  take  place  by  a  process  of  dipping  (though 
this  process  would  certainly  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
passages  referred  to),  or  whether  its  requirements  would  be 
satisfied  by  having  water  poured  over  the  person.  Nor  does 
the  New  Testament  finally  decide  the  matter.  The  word 
was  used  by  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  of  ceremonial  wash- 
ing^ rather  than  of  mere  dipping^  as  will  be  clearly  seen  by 
reference  to  Mark  7.  4,  and  Luke  11.  38,  where  the  baptizing 
of  the  person  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ritual  observance, 
whilst  in  Mark  7.  4  and  8,  the  baptism  of  cups  and  other 
vessels  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  way. 

The  ^  divers  baptisms '  (A.  V.  '  washings ')  spoken  of  in 
Heb.  9.  10,  may  comprehend  such  observances  as  those  just 
referred  to,  but  they  rather  seem  to  indicate  the  various  rites 
of  purification  which  formed  part  of  the  Levitical  system. 
These  rites  were  of  two  kinds ;  there  were  those  which  a 
man  had  to  perform  for  himself,  and  those  which  others  were 
to  administer  to  him.  It  would  be  the  last  class  which 
would  be  probably  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  as  '  divers  baptisms ' ;  they  were  performed  by 
priests  or  '  clean  persons,'  who  poured  or  sprinkled  oil,  blood, 
water,  or  water  impregnated  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer, 
upon  the  persons  who  were  to  be  purified.  The  application 
of  the  word  ^airrurfioi  to  these  rites  tends  to  confirm  the 
view  already  indicated  that  whatever  the  etymology  and 
primary  usage  of  the  term  baptize  may  have  been,  it  had 
practically  come  to  be  used  of  ceremonial  washing  in  our 
Lord's  time,  and  that  it  was  not  exclusively  applied  to 
dipping.  If  the  true  rendering  of  the  expression  ^aTniafjL&v 
StSa')(rJ9  in  Heb.  6.  2,  be  not '  the  doctrine  of  baptism,'  as  the 
A.  V.  has  it,  but  ^  cleansings  of  teaching,'  i.e.  the  purging 
from  old  prejndices  and  superstitions  through  the  teaching  of 
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the  truth,  then  we  have  further  confirmatory  evidence  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  John  the  Baptist  administered 
the  rite  is  not  described  in  the  N.  T.  The  writers  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  such  a  description  was  not  called 
for.  Those  who  submitted  to  it  acknowledged  thereby  their 
sorrow  for  their  past  sins,  and  their  determination  to  live  a 
changed  life,  and  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Him  who 
should  fulfil  the  promise  made  by  God  to  the  old  fathers. 
A  cleansing  ordinance  would  suitably  indicate  the  change  of 
heart  and  life  thus  entered  upon. 

When  our  Lord  was  baptized  it  was  not  because  He 
needed  cleansing,  but  in  order  that  He  might  give  a  personal 
sanction  to  the  ordinance,  submitting  to  it  with  the  same 
humility  as  he  evinced  when  falling  in  with  other  Jewish 
rites.  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  immediately 
afterwards  was  intended  not  only  to  mark  that  He  was 
'  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel,'  but  also  to  indicate  that  it 
was  He  who  should  ^  baptize '  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
He  did  when  He  ^  shed  forth '  the  Spirit  from  on  high  like 
floods  upon  a  dry  ground.  The  usage  of  the  word  in  this 
connexion  suggests  the  symbolical  action  of  sprinkling  or 
effusion  rather  than  of  dipping. 

The  second  baptism  which  our  Lord  underwent  (Matt.  20. 
22,  23  ;  Luke  12.  50),  was  no  ceremony  but  a  solemn  reality ; 
He  was  to  be  perfected  through  suflFerings,  and  the  waves  of 
trouble  which  poured  upon  His  soul  were  signified  outwardly 
by  the  sweat  which  was  '  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground  '  (Luke  22.  44). 

The  usage  of  the  word  baptize  in  these  passages  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  dipping  cannot  be  held  as 
essential  to  Christian  baptism  unless  it  is  proved  to  be  so  by 
the  additional  use  of  /SaTrroi,  or  some  such  word,  as  an  adjunct 
or  an  alternative.   This,  however,  is  confessedly  not  the  case. 
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Nor  does  the  symbolical  teaching  connected  with  the  rite 
suggest  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  we  have  now 
arrived  at.*  Baptism  is  pre-eminently  symbolical  of  clean- 
sing ;  and  so  the  ceremonial  act  is  regarded  by  St.  Peter  as 
analogous  with  *  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  fl^esh ' 
(1  Pet.  3.  21).  The  baptized  person  does  not  cleanse  himself; 
the  ordinance  is  administered  to  him  by  another,  whereby 
he  signifies  his  inability  to  purify  himself  from  corruption, 
and  gives  himself  up  to  Jesus  Christ  who  died  to  wash  men 
from  their  sins,  and  who  rose  again  to  pour  out  upon  them 
the  Spirit  of  Life.  When  a  believer  or  the  child  of  a  be- 
liever is  baptized,  we  are  to  understand  that,  by  profession 
at  least,  he  has  become  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  is  one  with 
Him  by  faith ;  he  dies  to  sin,  in  unison  with  the  Captain  of 
Salvation ;  he  is  buried  with  Him  (though  even  immersion 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  burial) ;  he  walks  in 
newness  of  life  ;  and  he  is  admitted  into  the  society  or  body 
of  those  who  are  similarly  cleansed. 

§  19.  If  this,  the  death  unto  sin  and  the  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  by  the  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  be  indeed  what  is  set  forth  in  the  rite 
of  baptism,  and  if  the  word  has  gradually  passed  into  this 
technical  or  ceremonial  sense,  then  it  may  fairly  be  granted 
that  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  rite  is  administered, 
whether  by  immersion  or  affusion,  is  not  a  point  of  primary 
importance,  and  may  be  left  open  to  that  discretion  which 
has  usually  been  permitted  in  non-essentials.  Immersion 
ought  not  to  be  rigorously  enforced  ;  still  less  ought  it  to  be 
rigorously  denied.  The  ceremonial  application  of  clean 
water  to  the  person  as  a  symbol  of  the  purifying  efficacy  of 

■  An  exception  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  namely,  CoL  Z.  1 2,  where  bap- 
tism appears  to  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  burial.  But  the  idea  of  burial  stands 
here  related  to  the  utter  renunciation  or  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  and 
this  is  well  symbolised  by  a  cleansing  rite,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  chapter. 
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Christ's  blood  and  of  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  submission  to  the  ordinance  as  a  mark  of  disciple- 
ship  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  these  are 
the  grand  points  to  be  observed ;  whilst  the  exact  mode  of 
administration  is  a  matter  of  Church  order  and  discipline, 
concerning  which  there  ought  to  be  much  forbearance  and 
also  considerable  latitude  for  the  carrying  out  of  personal 
conviction ;  and  this  is  the  case  theoretically  in  the  Church 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  other  Churches. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

JTISTIPICATION,    INNOCENCE,   AND   IMPUTATION. 

§  1.  Ideas  connected  with  the  word  Justification. — §  2.  Usage  of  the 
verb  TsadalL  in  its  various  voices. — )  3.  Sense  to  be  attached  to  the  word. 
— §  4.  Renderings  adopted  in  theLXX. — §  5.  Examination  of  Gen.  18.  6, 
and  Ps.  X06.  30,  31. — §  6.  Other  passages  in  which  the  word  Righteous" 
nes8  occurs  in  the  0.  T. — $  7.  Sacrifices  of  righteousness. — §  8.  Various 
aspects  of  Righteousness  in  the  O.  T. — )  9.  Classification  of  it«  meaningt* 
in  the  N.  T.— §  10.  The  words  Righteous  and  Just  in  the  N.  T.— |  11. 
Justification^  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  12.  Usage  of  Vakali«to  be  clean. 
— §  13.  Its  general  meaning. — §  14.  Usage  of  Clia»bav»  to  impute  or 
reckon.— §  16.  Its  theological  meaning. — §  16.  Its  representative  in  the 
N.T. 

§  1.  So  keen  and  vital  have  been  the  discussions  that  have 
gathered  round  the  subjects  of  the  present  chapter,  that  the 
bare  sound  of  the  word  justification  or  imputation  is 
enough  to  set  the  mind  in  a  controversial  attitude.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  not  necessarj^  here  to  review  past 
controversies ;  rather  it  is  desired  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
subjects  under  discussion  that  principle  of  inductive  enquiry 
into  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  which  ought  to  furnish 
materials  for  a  just  decision. 

The  idea  of  justification  appears  to  be  in  some  measure 
legal.  It  is  frequently  taken  in  Scripture  to  be  the  opposite 
of  condemnation;  and  in  some  of  its  aspects  it  answers 
fairly  to  our  word  acquittal.  But  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served that  human  legal  analogies  are  yeiy  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  relation  of  the  restored  man 
to  his  God.  Acquittal  is  the  magisterial  declaration  that 
an  accused  man  is  not  guiliy  of  a  certain  crime,  so  far  as  the 
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law  under  whicli  lie  has  been  tried  is  concerned.  He  may 
liave  committed  the  oflFence,  but  either  it  cannot  be  brought 
liome  to  him  by  adequate  testimony,  or  else  the  law  under 
which  he  is  tried  has  not  provided  for  the  charge  laid  against 
him.  It  may  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  most  imperfect 
representation  of  God's  work  in  justifying,  as  it  leaves  out 
of  sight  the  fact  that  His  law  is  perfect  and  applicable  to 
wrong  doing  of  every  shade  and  complexion,  also  that  no 
testimony  of  man's  guilt  is  necessary,  because  God  is 
acquainted  with  the  very  secrets  of  the  heart ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  it  leaves  out  of  sight  the  truth  which 
is  to  be  gathered  from  Scripture  as  a  whole,  that  the  process 
of  Divine  acquittal  is  so  blended  with  the  entrance  of 
spiritual  life  into  the  person  acquitted  that,  though  they  are 
theoretically  distinct,  one  cannot  be  fully  stated  or  even 
comprehended  without  reference  to  the  other.  The  contro- 
versy between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  various  Protestant 
bodies  has  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  relationship  which  thus  exists  between  God  and  man. 

Another  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  poverty  of  human 
language.  We  have  no  one  word  which  can  convey  the  idea 
of  righteousness  and  that  of  pcstificatiariy  as  they  are  ex- 
pounded in  Scripture ;  still  less  have  our  translators  been 
able  to  mark  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  really  blended  in 
one  in  God's  dealings  with  man.  Human  language  is  not 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  such  a  doctrine ;  it 
is  a  revelation,  and  descends  from  heaven,  though  conveyed 
to  man's  intelligence  through  an  imperfect  medium.  In 
this  case,  however,  as  in  many  others,  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  selecting  Hebrew  as  the  means  of  communication 
with  His  creatures,  because  here  the  ideas  of  righteovsness, 
justification^  and  acquittal^  all  cluster  round  one  verbal  root, 
and  are  seen  to  be  parts  of  one  whole. 

§  2.  The  Hebrew  word  which  expresses  the  being  just  or 
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rigliteous  is  Tsadak  (piv)>  which  is  supposed  to  convey  origi- 
nally an  idea  of  straightness  or  stiffness.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  important  to  notice  the  peculiar  shades  of  meaning 
inherent  in  the  various  Hebrew  voices  than  in  examining 
the  usage  of  this  verb. 

Tsadak  is  once  used  in  the  Eithpael  or  reflexive  voice, 
namely,  in  Gen.  44.  16,  *  What  shall  we  speak  ?  or  how  shall 
we  clear  ourselves?'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Judah  and  his 
brethren  were  innocent,  but  he  asked  this  question  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  guilty.  It  is  once  used  in  the 
Niphal  or  passive^  viz.  in  Dan.  8. 14,  *  Thus  shall  the  sanctuary 
be  cleansed.'  It  appears  here  to  be  used  in  a  secondary  or 
derived  sense.  Five  times  it  occurs  in  the  Piel,  or  intensivcy 
viz.  in  Job  32.  2,  *He  justified  his  own  soul,  rather  than 
God ' ;  33.  32,  '  If  thou  hast  anything  to  say,  answer  me : 
speak,  for  I  desire  to  justify  thee ' ;  Jer.  3.  11,  *  The  back- 
sliding Israel  hath  justified  her  soul  more  than  treacherous 
Judah  ' ;  Ez.  16.  51,  52,  *  Thou  hast  multiplied  thine  abomi- 
nations more  than  they,  and  hast  justified  thy  sisters  in 
all  thine  abominations  which  thou  hast  done.  .  .  .  Tea,  be 
thou  also  confounded,  and  bear  thy  shame  in  that  thou  hast 
justified  thy  sisters.'  The  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  had  been  so  much  worse  than  that  of  Samaria  or 
Sodom  that  they  caused  these  nations  to  appear  righteous  in 
comparison. 

Tsadak  is  used  twelve  times  in  the  Hiphil  or  causative  voice: 

Ex.  23.       7,  *I  will  not  justify  the  wicked/  i.e.  I  will  not  justify 

you  whilst  you  follow  such  a  wicked  course  as  has 
been  previously  described,  viz.  sLiying  the  innocent 
and  righteous,  wresting  the  judgment  of  the  poor,  <fec. 
This  principle  of  the  Divine  action  is  laid  down  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated  by  the  earthly  judge  in  Deut. 
25.  1,  *Then  shaU  they  justify  the  righteous  and 
condemn  the  wicked.* 
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2  Sam.  15.  4,  '  Oh  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man 

which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might  come  to  me,  and 
I  would  do  him  justice!'  Probably  a  more  literal 
rendering,  *  I  would  justify  him,'  would  better  ex- 
press Absalom's  thought. 

1  Ki.  8.  32,  and  2  Chr.  6.  23,  *  Condemning  the  wicked,  to  bring  his 

way  upon  his  head;  and  justifying  the  righteous, 
to  give  him  according  to  his  righteousness.'  This 
pasf>age  is  important  as  giving  a  fulness  of  meaning 
to  the  word  justification  which  otherwise  might  be 
missed.  It  is  here  not  only  acquittal,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  acquittal. 

Job      27.    5,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you.' 

Ps.      82.    3,  '  Do  j  ustice  to  the  afflicted  and  needy.' 

Prov.  17.  15,  *  He  that  just  in  eth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth 

the  just,  even  they  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord.' 

Isaiah    5.  23,  *  Woe  unto  them which  justify  the  wicked 

for  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  from  him.' 

Isaiah  50.    8,  '  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me ;  who  will  contend  with 

me?' 

Isaiah  53.  11,  ^By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify 

many ;  and  it  is  he  that  shall  bear  their  iniquities.' 
This  passage  is  usually  explained  as  if '  his  knowledge ' 
meant  *  the  knowledge  which  others  should  have  con- 
cerning him;'  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  fall  back 
upon  this  explanation.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  *  ac- 
quaintcd  with  grief;'  nay  more,  he  was  to  bear 
man's  iniquities,  and  they  became  in  some  mysterious 
sense  even  identified  with  Him.  The  knowledge  of 
sin  which  was  thus  attained  when  He  who  knew  no  sin 
was  '  made  sin'  for  man,  was  to  be  the  means  of  justi- 
fying many,  so  that  they  might  become  *  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him.'  » 

*  *  No  man,  except  Christ,  has  erer  yet  been  able  rightly  to  discern  the  nature 
and  oxtfut  of  sin;  because  only  one  whoso  penetrating  pize  can  apprehend  the 
whole  of  the  glory  and  worth  of  which  God  created  humanity  capable,  the  whole 
tenor  of  its  downward  way,  and  the  high  end  it  may  yet  attain  ;  none  but  Jesus 
has  ever  soundKl  the  whole  extent  of  the  aberrations,  d^gnidations,  and  disonier 
of  our  nice.  lie,  however,  has  soundod  all  these  depths.  His  heart  has  been  pierce^l 
with  adequate  sorrow  for  all  that  dishonouring  of  God's  holy  name,  of  which  the 
beings,  whose  brother  Ho  became,  were  guilty;  and  consequently  He  has  fully 
apprehended  the  righteous  severity  of  Divine  justice  in  connecting  sin  with  death 
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Dan.   12.    3,  'They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 

as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.*  This  is  evidently  an 
exceptional  passage.  The  previous  texts  show  that 
the  general  meaning  of  justify  is  ^ acquit ,  henue, 
*  do  justice  to  a  person '^^  but  in  this  passage  it  may 
signify  the  putting  a  person  into  that  position  in 
which  he  is  justified  (by  God).  Compare  the  last 
verses  of  St.  Jameses  Epistle. 

to  notice  the  passages  where  the  verb  is  used 
voice.     They  are  as  follows : — 

She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I.' 

Shall  a  mortal  man  be  more  j  ust  than  Grod  ?  * 

How  should  man  be  j  ust  before  God  ? ' 

Though  I  were  righteous  I  would  not  answer.' 

If  I  justify  myself  (lit.  if  I  be  righteous),  my  own 

mouth  shall  condenm  me.* 
If  I  be  righteous,  yet  wiU  I  not  lift  up  my  head.' 
Should  a   num  Ml  of  talk   be  justified'*  (lit   be 

righteous  ?) 
Behold  now,  I  have  ordered  my  cause ;  I  know  that  I 

shall  be  justified'  (lit.  that  I  am  righteous). 
What  is  he  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 

righteous?' 
Is  it   any  pleasure   to   the   Almighty  that   thou  art 

righteous?' 
How  can  man  be  justified  (lit.  righteous)  with 

God?' 
Behold  in  this  thou  art  not  just.' 
Job  hath  said,  I  am  righteous.' 
If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  him?' 
Wilt     thou     condemn    me,    that    thou    may  est    be 

righteous?' 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and  righteous 

altogether.' 

in  its  rarious  forms.  And  because  He  has  manifested  the  righteousness  and  justice 
of  the  Divine  sentence,  not  in  words  only,  but  practically  by  His  silent  and  holy 
endurance  of  ita  penalty,  He  has  accomplished  the  purpose  of  Divine  punishment^ 
and  has  terminated  it— on  behalf  of  whom  ?  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  by  faith 
appropriate  this  His  holy  endurance  of  the  Divine  judgment  as  their  own.' — Elemy 
on  the  AUmement^  by  Wolfgang  Friedrich  Gess. 


It 

remains 

in  the  active 

Gen. 

38.  26,  * 

Job 

4.  17,  ' 

Job 

9.    2,  ' 

^ 

irerse  15,  * 

verse  20,  * 

Job 

10.  15,  ' 

Job 

11.    2,  ' 

Job 

13.  18,  ' 

Job 

15.  U,  ' 

Job 

22.    3,  ' 

Job 

25.    4,  * 

Job 

33. 12,  ' 

Job 

34.    5,  * 

Job 

35.    7,  ' 

Job 

40.    8,  * 

Ps. 

19.    9,  ' 
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Ps.      51.    4,  '  That  thou  mightest  be  justified  (lit.  be  righteous) 

^hen  thou  speakest,  and  clear  when  thou  judgest.* 
Ps.    143.    2,  '  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord :  for 

in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified  *  (or 

righteous). 
Is.       43.    9,  '  Let  them  bring  forth  their  witnesses,  that  they  may  b  e 

justified  (or  righteous):  or  let  them  hear,  and 

say.  It  is  truth.' 
verse  26,  *  Declare   thou,  that  thou  may  est  be  justified'   (or 

righteous). 
Ih.       45.  25,  '  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified 

(or  righteous),  and  shall  glory.' 
Ez.      16.  52,  *They  are  more  righteous  than  thou.' 

§  3.  On  reviewing  these  passages,  which  are  all  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  the  reader  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
*  to  justify '  generally  signifies  to  give  a  judicial  acquittal, 
which  liberates  the  accused  from  a  charge,  and  consequently 
from  that  penalty  which  would  have  resulted  if  he  had  been 
condemned.  It  leaves  open  the  question  whether  he  has 
actually  been  guilty  of  a  certain  thing  or  not.  The  justifi- 
cation or  acquittal  of  a  wrong-doer  is  not  uncommon  in  an 
earthly  court  of  law,  whether  through  the  impossibility  of 
getting  faithful  witnesses,  or  through  the  corrm)tion  of  a 
venal  judge;  but  if  God  *  justifies  the  ungodly'  (Eom.  4.  5), 
it  must  be  from  some  reason  very  different  from  these. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  passages  which  have 
been  cited  above  show  that  justification  is  a  term  applicable 
to  something  more  than  the  discharge  of  an  accused  person 
without  condemnation.  As  in  our  courts  of  law,  there  are 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases;  so  it  was  in  old  time; 
and  a  large  number  of  the  passages  adduced  seem  to  refer  to 
trials  of  the  latter  description,  in  which  some  question  of 
property,  right,  or  inheritance  was  under  discussion  between 
two  parties.  The  judge,  by  justifying  one  of  the  parties, 
decided  that  the  property  in  question  was  to  be  regarded  as 
his.     Applying  this  aspect  of  the  matter  to  the  justification 
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of  man  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  we  gather  from  Scripture  that 
whilst  through  sin  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  forfeited 
legal  claim  to  any  right  or  inheritance  which  God  might 
have  to  bestow  upon  His  creatures,  so  through  justification 
he  is  restored  to  his  high  position  and  regarded  as  an  heir 
of  God. 

Alongside  of  those  grave  announcements  which  show  how 
impossible  it  is  for  man  to  justify  himself,  there  are  others, 
shining  like  stars  in  the  night,  telling  men  that  justification 
is  yet  attainable  through  God's  mercy.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
by  him  as  a  right,  but  it  is  extended  to  him  as  an  act  of 
Divine  grace ;  it  descends  from  heaven,  and  is  bestowed 
without  claim  on  every  believer.     *  It  is  God  that  justifieth.' 

*  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  righteous.'  Thus 
whilst  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  took  away  from 
the  Hebrew  any  hope  that  he  might  have  in  himself,  they 
concentrated  his  expectations  on  the  living  God  who  had 
specially  revealed  Himself  to  Israel. 

§  4.  The  adjective  tsadik  is  almost  always  rendered  Sueaio9j 
righteous,  in  the  LXX,  and  the  substantives  tsedek  and  tse- 
dakah,  generally  8iKato<TVpr)y  righteousness.  The  word  sKeofy 
mercy,  has  been  adopted  in  Is.  56.  1,  'My  salvation  is  near 
to  come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed.'  This  is  a 
point  worthy  of  notice  in  connexion  vrith  the  doctrine  of 

*  the  righteousness  of  God,'  which  is  brought  out  into  pro- 
minence in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  aspect 
which  God's  righteousness  presents  to  the  faithful  man  is 
mercy.  The  word  i\809  is  also  adopted  in  Ez.  18.  19,  21, 
where  we  read  of  man  doing  'What  is  lawful  and  right.' 
The  righteousness  of  the  law  was  specially  manifested  in 
mercy,  so  that  the  Greek  translators  were  right  in  point  of 
fact,  though  incorrect  in  their  rendering  in  these  passages. 

In  several  passages  the  LXX  has  adopted  iXsrjfioa-vyrfy  a 
word  which  has  passed  from  its  original  meaning  as  the 
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feeling  of  mercy  or  pity  to  the  active  development  of  that 
feeling  in  eleemosynary  acts,  or  alms-giving.  This  is 
the  case  in  Dent.  6.  25,  where  our  translation  is  ^  It  shall  be 
onr  righteousness  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these  command- 
ments.' Here  the  LXX,  followed  by  the  Vulgate  and  the 
translations  made  from  it,  say  ^  There  shall  be  mercy  for  us 
if  we  observe,'  &c.  The  passage  literally  translated  would 
be  '  There  shall  be  righteousness  for  us,'  &c.  Perhaps  the 
LXX  has  preserved  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  and 
certainly  it  is  iu  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  Grod's 
Word. 

Again,  in  Deut.  24. 13,  where  we  read  *  It  shall  be  righte- 
ousness unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  Grod,' the  LXX  gives 
the  interpretation  ^  There  shall  be  mercy  for  thee  before  the 
Lord.'  Similarly  in  Ps.24.5,^He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from 
the  Lord  and  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation,' 
the  LXX  interprets  the  righteousness  as  mercy.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  Ps.  33.  5,  where  we  read  *  He  loveth  righteous- 
ness and  judgment';  in  Ps.  103.  6,  *The  Lord  executeth 
righteousness  and  judgment ' ;  in  Is.  1.27,  ^Zion  shall  be 
redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteous- 
ness ';  in  Is.  28.  17,  *  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line, 
and  righteousness  to  the  plummet';  Is.  59.  16,  *His  arm 
brought  salvation  unto  him,  and  his  righteousness  it 
sustained  him';  in  Dan.  4.  27,  *  Break  ofiF  thy  sins  by 
righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to 
the  poor';  and  in  Dan.  9.  16,  ^O  Lord,  according  to  all 
thy  righteousness,  I  beseech  thee  let  thine  anger  and  thy 
fury  be  turned  away.' 

The  rendering  of  the  LXX  in  these  thirteen  passages  is 
interesting,  because  it  brings  out  the  lesson  which  all 
Scripture  teaches  us,  that  mercy  toward  our  fellow-man  is 
the  grand  token  of  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  that  God 
who  manifests  His  own  righteousness  especially  by  showing 
mercy  and  goodness. 
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The  verb  tsadac  is  rendered  hiKaiwa^  to  make  righteous 
or  to  acquit,  almost  everjrwhere  by  the  LXX;  but  the 
various  voices  in  which  the  word  is  used  were  not  capable  of 
being  accurately  distinguished  in  the  Greek.  This  difficulty 
has  reappeared  in  at  least  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  Rev.  22.  11,  the  words  *  He  that  is  righteous  let  him 
56  righteous  still/  are,  if  literally  rendered,  *  He  that  is 
righteous  let  him  he  justified  still,' — a  rendering  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  if 
not  all  the  versions  made  from  that  venerable  work.  This 
literal  rendering  is  certainly  very  beautiful  and  instructive, 
though  the  usage  of  the  LXX  affords  our  translators  some 
plea  for  departing  from  it. 

§  5.  Although  the  nature  of  righteousness,  or  confor- 
mity to  the  Divine  law  of  love,  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  chapter,*  some  further  notice  of  it  is  called  for  here 
since  it  is  so  much  blended  with  justification  in  Scripture, 
the  word  itself  being  formed  from  the  root  tsadac,  and  being 
eonnected  witii  it  at  every  turn. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  word  *  righteousness '  is  in  Gren. 
16.  6,  *  Abraham  believed  Grod,  and  it  was  reckoned  to  him 
(for)  righteousness.'     In  this  passage  three  words  enter  upon 
the  sacred  pages  for  the  first  time — belief,  righteousness, 
and  reckoning  or  imputation — words  which  were  destined 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  Christian  terminology.     That 
element  of  Abraham's  feeling  and  conduct  towards  God  which 
we  usually  call  belief,  faith,  or  faithfulness,*  was  put 
down  to  his  account  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  regarded 
as  righteous  or  justified.     Not  only  does  all  right  action 
spring  from  belief  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  also  our  Heavenly 
Father  justifies  or   acquits  those  persons  who  exercise  it. 
Abraham's    faith,   according    to    the    Hebrew    text,    *was 
reckoned  unto  him  righteousness ;'  but  the  LXX,  followed 

>  See  Chap.  iz.  §  5.  '  Sec  chap.  ix.  §  8. 
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by  St.  Paul,  interprets  this  phrase  as  meaning  ^  for '  (gw),  not 
*  as  (iai)  righteousness.'  *  It  would  follow  that  the  passage 
does  not  teach  us  that  Abraham's  faith  was  regarded  or 
estimated  by  God  dsifii  were  righteousness — the  one  quality 
being  taken  for  the  other — but  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  faith  in  the  promises,  Grod  accepted  him,  acquitted, 
him  from  the  charge  of  sin,  pronounced  him  righteous,  and 
conferred  on  him  an  inheritance.  Thus,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
Abraham  was  justified  (by  God,  who  alone  justifies)  by  faith 
{ix  TTurrift)*),  i.e.  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  he  had  faith.  The 
ground  on  God's  part,  and  the  method  of  justification,  are 
not  touched  by  the  word.  It  simply  points  to  the  aspect  in 
which  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  regards  the  believer,  and 
the  way  in  which  He  deals  with  him. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  privilege  thus 
granted  to  Abraham  was  accorded  to  another  person  in 
exactly  the  same  terms,  but  apparently  on  a  different 
ground.  In  Ps.  106.  30,  31,  we  read,  *  Then  stood  up 
Phinehas  and  executed  judgment:  and  the  plague  was 
stayed.  And  that  was  counted  unto  him  for  ^  righteousness 
unto  all  generations  for  evermore.'  When  we  turn  to  the 
history  (Num.  25.)  on  which  these  verses  are  a  comment,  we 
find  that  Phinehas  was  zealous  for  God's  sake  against  those 
who  were  committing  whoredom  and  idolatry,  going  so  far 
as  to  slay  ^  a  prince  of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites,' 
together  with  the  daughter  of  the  *  head  over  a  people  and 
of  a  chief  house  in  Midian.'  What  was  it  that  prompted 
him  to  this  bold  and  decided  action,  which  atoned  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  ?    The  prophet  Malachi  answers,  speaking 

'  This  important  dititinction,  which  has  sometimes  been  neglected  in  contro- 
Tersy,  has  be^-n  observed  in  the  Vulgate  {ad  justitiam) ;  so  Luther  has  *  zur 
Gerechtigkeit ' ;  De  Sacy,  '  a  justice ' ;  IV Almeida,  *por  ju8ti9a.*  Beza  made  a 
mistake  in  putting  jpro  just itia  in  Rom.  4.  3,  &c. 

•  The  Hebrew  preposition  for  iji)  is  inserted  hero,  justifying  the  interpretation 
of  the  LXX  in  the  passage  previously  discussed. 
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in  God's  name,  *  He  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before  my 
name.  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  iniquity  was 
not  found  in  his  lips'  (Mai.  2.  5,  6).  He  ^  said  unto  his  father 
and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  neither  did  he  ac- 
knowledge his  brethren,  nor  knew  his  own  children '  (Dent, 
33.  9).  He  had  respect  to  the  unseen  God,  and  despised  the 
fear  of  man  and  the  ties  of  kindred  ;  in  other  words,  he  had 
faith,  and  his  deed  is  of  a  class  with  many  of  those  which 
are  recorded  in  the  11th  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  his  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  God's  Word  that  caused  him  to  be 
loyal  when  a  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  drifting  into  car- 
nality and  idolatry;  and  so  ^it  was  reckoned  to  him  for 
righteousness.' 

§  6.  The  second  passage  in  which  the  substantival  form 
of  tsadak  occurs  is  in  Gen.  18.  19,  where  God  says  of 
Abraham,  *  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment.'  Here  justice  or 
righteousness  seems  to  mark  a  course  of  action  in  con- 
formity with  the  grand  principle  of  right,  the  loving  God 
with  all  one's  heart,  and  one's  neighbour  as  oneself.  This 
righteousness  was  not  absolute,  i.e.  such  as  would  commend 
Abraham  to  God  as  a  rightful  claimant  of  the  inheritance  of 
sonship,  because,  in  that  case,  he  would  not  have  been  said 
to  have  been  justified  by  faith ;  it  was  therefore  relative,  and 
was  derived  from  God's  grace,  which  works  in  the  heart  and 
life  of  every  justified  man. 

Jacob  appeals  to  this  relative  and  practical  principle  in 
Gen.  30.  33,  with  reference  to  his  dealings  with  Laban 
(whether  fairly  or  not),  where  he  says,  *  So  shall  my  right- 
eousness answer  for  me  in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall 
come  for  my  hire  before  thy  face.'  He  implies  that  he  had 
been  honest,  and  more  than  honest,  that  he  had  borne  losses 
which   might  fairly  have  gone  to  the  account  of  Laban« 
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This  righteousness  is  something  more  than  what  we  ordi- 
narily mean  by  the  word  justice;  it  is  not  the  doing  to 
others  as  they  haw  done  to  us,  but  the  doing  to  them  what 
we  would  like  them  to  do  to  us  if  our  respective  positions 
were  changed.  It  exceeds  *  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  '  which  consisted  in  doing  good  only  where  a 
return  was  to  be  expected. 

Another  noteworthy  passage  is  Deut.  9.  4,  5,  6,  where  the 
people  of  Israel  were  guarded  in  the  plainest  terms  from  the 
supposition  that  they  were  being  brought  into  Canaan  for 
their  own  righteousness.  They  were  thus  trained  in  the 
idea  that  the  inheritance  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reward 
for  human  merit,  but  was  to  be  received  as  a  gift  from  the 
covenant-keeping  God. 

In  interpreting  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  22.  21,  ^  The  Lord 
rewarded  me  according  to  my  righteousnesSy  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  writer  was  under  inspiration,  and  was  using 
words  which  were  only  partially,  if  at  all,  applicable  to  his 
own  case ;  their  ^  fulness '  remained  in  abeyance  and  im- 
explained  until  He  came  who  was  at  the  same  time  both  the 
root  and  also  the  ofiFspring  of  David,  the  spring  and  source 
of  his  sentiments,  and  yet  his  child,  and  one  of  his  lineage. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  even  of  human  righteousness,  if  real, 
though  imperfect,  that  it  brings  its  reward  in  this  world. 

With  regard  to  the  expression,  *  0  Qod  of  my  righteouS" 
TiesSy  which  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Psalms,  as,  for 
example,  in  Ps.  4.  1,  some  critics  suppose  that  it  means,  ^  0 
God,  who  art  my  righteous  judge,'  others,  *0  God,  who 
justifiest  me.'  But  perhaps  its  explanation  is  more  simple. 
As  *  the  temple  of  God's  holiness,'  in  Ps.  138.  2,  signifies 
*  God's  holy  temple,'  *  so  the  phrase  *  God  of  my  righteous- 
ness' may  mean  *my  righteous  God,'  whilst  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  that  God  bestows  on  man  that  righteous- 
ness which  He  possesses  in  fulness  Himself* 

'  De  Sacy  renders, '  Dieu,  qui  eat  le  principe  de  majustioo,* 
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§  7.  In  Ps.  4.  5,  we  read,  *  offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness.^ Some  commentators  regard  those  words  as  signify- 
ing '  be  righteous,  and  let  your  rectitude  take  the  place  of 
sacrifices ' ;  but  it  seems  better  to  understand  the  Psalmist 
as  saying  *  offer  righteous  sacrifices/  i.e.  do  not  let  your 
sacrifices  be  formal  or  impure,  but  bring  them  in  a  right 
spirit,  in  loving  conformity  with  God's  law.  The  expression 
is  first  found  in  Deut.  33.  19,  in  the  remarkable  blessing 
given  to  Zebulon,  *  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain ;  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness : 
for  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of 
treasures  hid  in  the  sand.'  As  to  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, it  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  which  the  A.  Y.  trans- 
lates ^just  balances'  (lit.  balances  of  righteousness)  in 
Lev.  19.  36,  Job  31.  6,  and  Ez.  46.  10. 

That  this  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  passage  may 
be  confirmed  from  a  reference  to  Ps.  51.  19,  where,  after 
saying,  *  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice ;  else  would  I  give  it : 
thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offering,'  and  again,  *  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,'  the  Psalmist  looks 
forward  to  a  state  of  things  when  sacrifices  should  be  once 
more  acceptable,  *  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  then 
shalt  thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness, with  burnt  offerings  and  whole  burnt  offerings;  then 
shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar.'  With  this 
passage  we  may  compare  Malachi  3.  3,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  angel  of  the  covenant  *  shall  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may 
offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.'  In  all  these 
passages  the  spirit  of  the  offering  rather  than  its  nature  is 
described  by  the  qualifying  word  *  righteousness.'  The  pious 
offerer  of  a  sacrifice  among  the  Jews  ought  to  have  had  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  Christian  devotes  his  life  to  his 
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master's  service— a  thankful,  dependent,  loving  and  loyal 
spirit.  It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  neither  these 
nor  any  similar  passages  were  intended  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  Levitical  system. 

§  8.  In  some  passages  in  which  God's  righteousness  is 
appealed  to,  it  appears  that  its  merciful  aspect,  as  referred 
to  so  often  by  the  LXX,  is  in  the  Psalmist's  mind.  Thus 
he  says,  *  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  righteousness,'  Ps.  5.  8 ; 
^  Deliver  me,  in  thy  righteousness,'  31.  1.  In  these  passages 
the  writer  throws  himself  upon  the  revealed  character  of 
God  as  containing  something  more  than  abstract  justice ; 
there  is  in  Him  an  element  of  pity  for  the  suffering,  and  of 
mercy  for  the  fallen ;  there  must  fee,  for  these  principles  have 
found  expression  in  the  law  which  He  has  prescribed  for 
men's  dealings  with  one  another. 

In  Prov.  10.  2  (*  Eighteousness  delivereth  from  death')  we 
have  one  of  a  class  of  passages  very  common  in  the  Old 
Testament,  pointing  out  the  blessings  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  follow  from  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  When  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  says  (18.  20),  *The  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  upon  {hrX)  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him,'  he  teaches  that  a  man  is  dealt 
with  by  God  according  to  his  own  personal  character  and 
course  of  action,  and  that  he  must  not  delude  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  can  possess  any  hereditary  immunity  from 
evil. 

Lastly,  we  read  in  Mai.  4.  2,  of  a  Being  who  is  described  as 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  should  rise  with  healing  in 
His  wings  for  them  that  fear  the  name  of  God.  Just  as  the 
material  sun  in  the  heavens  gives  forth  light  and  heat,  and 
becomes  a  centre  of  attraction  for  all  other  bodies  that  come 
within  its  sphere,  so  from  the  Messiah  there  was  to  issue 
healing  power  which  should  become  an  efficient  remedy  for 
all  spiritual  diseases  and  for  physical  corruption. 
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§  9.  Turning  now  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  word  *  righteousness'  is  rare  in  the 
Gospels.  St.  Mark  never  employs  it;  St.  Luke  only  once 
(four  times  in  the  Acts) ;  St.  John,  twice ;  and  St.  Matthew, 
eight  times  at  most.  The  passages  given  us  by  the  last- 
named  Evangelist  are  of  great  importance.  Jesus  Christ 
states  his  determination  to  *  fulfil  all  righteousness ' ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  He  did  so  ;  no  flaw  was  ever  found  in 
His  character,  nor  was  there  in  His  inner  intercourse  with 
special  friends  the  remotest  indication  that  He  had  at  all 
failed  to  live  in  complete  conformity  with  the  law  of  God. 
His  life  and  death  were  the  working  out  of  the  fulness  of 
Divine  love.  Christ  also  promised  a  blessing  to  those  who, 
discontented  with  their  own  righteousness,  desire  something 
better.  He  urged  them  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness. 

§  10.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  word  righteousness 
is  used  sixty-six  times,  and  occupies  such  an  important 
position,  that  it  may  be  well  to  draw  out  the  various  aspects 
in  which  it  is  employed. 

(i.)  There  is  one  absolute  and  eternal  standard  of  right, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  nature  of  God,  so  that  we  say 
whatever  He  does  must  be  right,  because  Eight  is  summed 
up  in  Him.*  With  respect  to  this  element  in  the  character 
of  God,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our  own  righteousness  commend- 
ing God's  righteousness  (Rom.  3.  5).  It  is  observable  that 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  in  which  the 
words  are  put  in  this  order,  6iov  BiKacoavvrj ;  in  all  the  others 
he — no  doubt  with  a  purpose — wrote  iiKawaxnnj  Osov. 

'  Tho  question  is  Bometimes  asked,  Is  a  thing  right  because  God  docs  it  ?  or 
does  He  do  it  because  it  is  right?  This  is  a  metaphysical  query  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  God  has  done  a  thing,  it  is 
certain  to  be  right,  and  if  a  thing  is  certainly  wrong  we  may  be  sure  that  God 
does  not  approve  of  it.  God  and  right,  the  Law-givor  and  the  law,  are,  so  far  as 
wc  can  understand,  not  tivo,  but  one. 
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(ii.)  If  we  could  obtain  a  thorough  conformity  with  this 
Divine  standard  by  the  spiritual  observance  of  the  various 
principles  and  precepts  contained  in  the  law,  we  should  be 
righteous  even  as  He  is  righteous  ;  but  in  this  sense  ^  There 
is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one*  (Eom.  3.  10). 

(iii.)  Nevertheless,  some  have  sought  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness  by  attempting  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  This  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  Jews 
(Rom.  10.  8),  and  it  had  been  the  aim  of  St.  Paul  himself  in 
his  early  days;  so  far,  in  fact,  had  he  succeeded  that  he 
could  say,  *  as  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the 
law,*  I  was  '  blameless,'  i.e.  no  fault  could  be  found  in  me 
by  those  who  measured  me  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  Yet 
when  the  commandments  contained  in  the  law  were  opened 
out  to  him  in  their  application  to  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,* 
lie  found  that  sin,  though  repressed,  was  not  conquered, 

*  Sin  revived,  and  I  died '  (Rom.  7.  9). 

(iv.)  One  Being,  however,  has  partaken  of  human  nature, 
of  whom  God  could  say  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 

*  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,'  Heb. 
1.  9.  Jesus  Christ  is  emphatically  called  *  the  righteous  one' 
(A.  V.  the  jttst  one).  He,  in  human  nature,  lived  up  to  the 
perfect  standard  of  the  Divine  law,  so  that  His  righteousness 
was  of  the  same  complexion  and  charact-er  as  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  Nay,  further,  forasmuch  as  He  was  sent  from 
God,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  with  the  Father  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  must  have 
been  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  perfect  mani- 
festation of  the  righteousness  of  God. 

(v.)  But  Jesus  Christ  is,  of  God,  made  righteousness  unto 
us  (1  Cor.  1.  30).     Hence  we  read  that  those  *  who  receive 

'  A  student  of  Luther^s  works  will  probably  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  point  in  which  he  was  more  strong,  more  clear,  and  more  excellent,  than 
in  the  application  of  the  law  of  God  to  the  whole  man  instead  of  confining  it  to 
external  actions  and  so-called  religions  observances. 
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abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteoumiess  shall  reign 
in  life  by  Jesus  Christ/  Bom.  5.  17. 

(vi.)  This  gift  is  made  available  to  us — so  far  as  God^s  part 
is  concerned — by  Christ's  atoning  death  upon  the  cross. 
God  made  Him,  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  sin  (i.e.  dealt  with 
Him  as  sin  should  be  dealt  with),  that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him,*  2  Cor.  5.  21. 

(vii.)  The  gift  of  God's  righteousness  is  available  to  us — 
so  far  as  our  part  is  concerned — through  faith.  We  must 
yield  to  it.  Bom.  10.  8.  It  is  conferred  ^  upon  all  them 
that  believe.'  They  are  then  *  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  as  a  mercy-seat  or  propitiation,  through  faith 
in  his  blood,'  Bom.  3.  22,  24,  25.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
righteousness  of  faith. 

(viii.)  By  the  term  *  the  righteousness  of  God,'  St.  Paul 
implies  generally  that  righteousness  which  comes  up  to 
God's  standard,  and  which  flows  from  God  to  man  when  he 
rests  on  Christ  crucified  as  his  atonement,  and  is  united 
with  Christ  risen  as  his  life. 

(ix.)  Lastly,  the  possession  of  it  necessarily  leads  a  man 
into  practical  conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  because  it 
sets  his  heart  in  the  right  direction,  and  makes  him  a  partaker 
of  the  Divine  life  which  flows  into  him  through  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  Christian  becomes  in  a 
practical  sense  *  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ,'  2  Cor. 
6.  21 ;  being  made  free  from  sin  he  is  made  servant  to 
righteousness,  Bom.  6.  18 ;  and  he  who  has  been  hungering 
and  thirsting  aft^r  righteousness  is  filled  out  of  the  fulness 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

The  word  righteous  or  just  {]iUaios)  is  almost  always 
taken  in  the  N.  T.  to  represent  that  upright  and  merciful 
character  in  conformity  with  law  which  we  have  already 
met  with  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  word 
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is  applied  to  God,  the  righteous  Judge,  to  Jesus  Christ 

*  the  holy  one  and  the  just/  and  to  those  who  shall  rise  at 
*the  resurrection  of  the  just.' 

In  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  St.  Paul 
takes  as  his  text  the  words  of  Habakuk,  ^a  righteous 
man  shall  live  by  faith.'  From  this  passage  he  teaches  that 
Divine  life  is  not  granted  to  a  righteous  man  as  a  reward 
for  his  justice  and  obedience  to  God's  law,  but  it  accrues  to 
him  by  virtue  of  that  faithfulness  whereby  he  takes  hold  of 
Christ,  and  makes  use  of  the  grace  and  righteousness  of 
God.  In  this  sense  also  are  we  to  understand  the  words  ^  by 
the  obedience  of  one  many  shall  be  constituted  righteous,' 
Horn.  5.  19 ;  it  is  not  their  own  obedience  which  causeth 
them  to  be  righteous  in  God's  sight,  but  through  the  work 
of  Christ,  who  was  *  obedient  unto  (or,  wp  to)  death,'  they 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God. 

§  11.  Little  needs  to  be  added  concerning  the  N.  T.  usage 
of  the  word  justify.  We  have  seen  that  it  signifies  a 
decision  in  a  person's  favour,  and  that  it  involves  a  conse- 
quent freedom  from  penalty,  and  a  claim  to  an  inheritance. 
St.  Paul  sums  up  the  whole  matter  very  tersely  in  his  speech 
at  Antioch,  where  alone  the  word  occurs  in  the  Acts  (13.  39): 

*  Be  it  known  unto  you  that  through  this  (Jesus)  is  re- 
mission of  sins  proclaimed  to  you;  and  every  one  who 
believes  in  Him  is  justified  irom  all  things,  from  which  ye 
could  not  be  justified  under  the  law  of  Moses.'  Neither 
charge  nor  penalty  exists  for  the  believer.  He  is  now 
justified  in  *  Christ's  blood,  Bom.  5.  9.  His  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  identify  him  with 
Christ  in  his  death  to  sin,^  and  thus  ^  he  that  is  dead  (i.e. 

'  It  is  often  hard  to  give  an  exact  rendering  to  the  preposition  4y  (in),  espe- 
cially in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  marks  position,  relationship,  or  .union.  The  ex- 
pression '  in  Christ '  usually  signifies  *  by  virtue  of  union  with  Christ  by  faith.' 

'  Christ  died  to  sin  once.  He  was  crucified  by  sinners,  and  slain  by  wicked 
hands.    The  sin  which  slew  Him  was  the  sin  of  the  world,  summed  up  in  one  act 
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dead  in  this  sense  with  Christ)  is  justified  from  sin'  (Horn. 
6.  7  (margin). 

We  see  that  to  be  justified,  to  be  accounted  righteous, 
and  to  have  the  gift  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  are  three 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  set  forth  most 
forcibly  some  of  the  benefits  which  we  obtain  through  faith 
in  Christ's  offering  of  himself. 

§  12.  The  word  Nakah  (^p^),  literally  (in  the  passive),  to 
be  cleansed  or  made  free  from  pollution,  is  one  of 
very  great  importance.  It  signifies,  not  only  that  a  man 
professes  to  be  innocent  with  respect  to  a  particular  charge 
which  had  been  made  against  him,  but  also  that  his  inno- 
cence is  established  in  the  sight  of  others,  so  that  the 
charge  falls  to  the  ground.  The  first  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  is  Gen.  24.  8,  41,  *Thou  shalt  be  clear  from  this  my 
oath.'  Abraham's  servant  would  be  acquitted  of  the  charge 
which  might  be  made  against  him,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  sworn  promise  to  bring  Isaac  a  wife  from  the  land  of  his 
fathers. 

It  is  said  of  the  Lord  God  in  Ex.  34.  7,  and  Num.  14.  18, 
that,  *He  will  by  no  means  clear  (the  guilty). '  These 
words,  coming  as  they  do  after  the  representation  of  God  as 
^  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,'  are  very  re- 
markable. They  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  '  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
and  to  the  fourth  (generation).'  They  imply  that,  though 
God  is  ready  to  pardon  sin.  He  by  no  means  ignores  or  dis- 
regards it.  The  sinner  is  regarded  as  guilty  in  Grod's  sight 
until  the  revealed  way  of  removing  that  guilt  is  found  and 

of  intense  hatred  of  God  and  of  goodness.  He  was  constituted  *  accursed '  under 
the  law  of  Moses,  not  by  wrongdoing,  but  by  being  fastened  to  a  cross,  and  was 
further  identified  with  sinners  by  being  crucified  between  two  thieves.  All  this 
was  foreordained.  He  endured  the  cross  and  despise<l  tlio  shame  because  He  knew 
tliat  He,  the  innocent,  was  dying  for  a  guilty  world  by  the  will  of  God. 
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appealed  to.    This  truth  is  also  taught  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

Job       10.  14,  *  If  I  sin,  then  thou  markest  me,  and  thou  wilt  not 

acquit  me  from  mine  iniquity.*     Every  sin  consti- 
tutes a  distinct  charge  against  a  man  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
Joel         3.  21,  *  I  will  cleanse  their  blood  which  I  have  not  cUansed^ 

i.e.  I  will  blot  out  the  charge  against  them  which 
involves  them  in  the  penalty  of  destruction,  and 
which  hitherto  has  been  left  upon  them. 
Ps.        24.    4,  *  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.'     Clean 

hands  are  those  which  are  innocent  of  blood- 
guiltiness.  Pilate  illustrated  the  expression  when 
he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
Jews,  saying,  *  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
righteous  person.' 
Nah.        1.    3,  *  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger  and  great  in  power,  and 

will  not  at  all  acquit  (the  wicked).'     These  words 
are  an  echo  of  those  already  quoted  from  Exodus, 
and  set  forth  the  same  truth. 
Ex.       20.    7,  Deut.  5.  11,  *  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 

tliat  taketh  his  name  in  vain.'     This  deed  would 
constitute  a  serious  charge  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Num.      5.  31,  *Then  shall  the  man  be  guiltless  from  iniquity,'  i.e. 

shall  be  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  wrongdoing. 
Num.    32.22,  *  Then  afterwards  ye  shall  return  and  be  guiltless 

before  the  Lord  and  before  Israel.'     The  two  and  a 
half  tribes  would  not  be  open  to  the   charge  of 
having  neglected  their  share  of  duty. 
Jos.         2.  19,  *  His  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and  we  will  be 

guiltless,'  i.e.  with  respect  to  the  oath  made  to 
spare  Rahab's  kindred.  Compare  verse  17,  where 
the  same  word  is  rendered  'blameless.' 

1  Sam.  26.    9,  *  Who  can  stretch  fortli  his  hand  against  the  Lord's 

anointed  and  be  guiltless?' 

2  Sam.    3.  28,  *  I  and  my  kingdom  are  guiltless  before  the  Lord  for 

ever  from  the  blood  of  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner.* 
Sam.  14.    9,  *  The  woman   of    Tekoah   said  unto    the   king,  The 

iniquity  be  on  me  and  on  my  father's  house ;  and 
the  king  and  his  throne  be  guiltless.' 
1  Kin.     2.    9,  David's    instructions    to     Solomon  with    respect    to 
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Shiraei,  *  Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltless; 
for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  unto  him  ;  but  his  hoar  head  bring 
thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood/ 

Some  other  renderings  of  the  Avord  BTakah  may  be  noticed. 
Such  are  the  following : — 

Gen.  44.  10,  *  He  with  whom  (the  cup)  is  found  shall  be  my  ser- 
vant; and  ye  shall  be  blameless.* 

Jud.      15.    3y  '  And  Samson  said  (when  he  heard  that  his  wife  had 

been  given  to  another  man),  Now  shall  I  be  more 
blameless  than  the  Philistines  (or  *  not  open  to 
any  charge  from  the  Philistines  *)  though  I  do  them 
a  displeasure.* 

Gen.      20.     5,  *  In  the  integrity  of  my  heart  and  in  the  innocency 

of  my  hands  have  I  done  this.'  Abimelech  thus 
clears  himself  before  God  of  having  done  evil  in 
the  matter  of  Abraham  and  Sarah. 

Ex.       23.    6,  7,  *  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy  poor  in 

his  caui  6 ;  keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter ;  and 
the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not;  for 
I  will  not  justify  the  wicked.* 

Dent.     19.    9,  10,  *  Thou  shalt  add  three  cities  more  for  thee  besides 

these  three,  that  innocent  blond  be  not  shed  in 
thy  land,  and  so  blood  be  upon  thee.*  If  thot«e 
who  had  not  done  things  worthy  of  death,  and 
could  be  plainly  proved  innocent,  even  though  a 
primd  facie  case  was  against  them,  were  to  be  slain, 
their  innocent  blood  would  be  a  charge  upon  the 
land. 

Dc'ut.    19.  11-13,  *  But  if  a  man  hate  his  neighbour  and  lie  in  wait 

for  him,  and  rise  up  against  Iiim  and  smite  him 
mortally  that  he  die,  and  tleeth  into  one  of  these 
cities;  then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  send  and 
fetch  him  thence,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of 
the  avenger  of  blood  that  he  may  die.  Thine  eye 
shall  not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away  (the 
guilt  of)  innocent  blood  from  Israel.* 

DJU^     21.    8,  9,  *Lay  not  innocent  blood  to  the  charge  of  thy 

people  Israel.  ...  So  shalt  thou  put  away  (the 
guilt  of)  innocent  blood  from  among  you.* 
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Deut.    27.  25,  *  Cursed  be  he  that  tuketh  reward  to  slay  an  innocent 

perHOD.' 

1  Sam.  19.    5,  *  Wherefore   then   wilt   thou    sin    against    innocent 

blood,  to  slay  David  without  a  cause?  * 

2  Kin.  21.  IG,  *  Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood.'     See  24.  4. 

Job         4.    7,  ^llemember,   I   pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  being 

innocent  ?  '     See  also  Job  9.  23,  23,  17.  8,  22.  li), 
30,  27.  17. 
Ps.         10.    8,  *  He   doth    murder   the   innocent.'     See  Ps.  94.  21, 

106.  38  ;  Prov.  1.  11,  6.  17  ;  Is.  59.  7  ;  Jer.  2.  34, 
7.  6,  19.  4,  22.  3,  17,  26.  15;  Joel  3.  19;  Jonah 
1.14. 

Ps.         16.    5,  *  Nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent.' 

Ps.         19.  13,  *  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  (sins) ; 

let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me  :  then  shall  I 
be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great 
transgression.' 

Ps.        26.    6,  *  I  will  wash   my   hands  in   innocency;    so  will    I 

compass  thine  altar.' 

Ps.        73.  13,  *  Verily,  in  vain  have  I  cleansed  my  heart  and  washed 

mine  hands  in  innocency.' 

Prov.      6.  29,  *  Wliosoever  toucheth  (his  neighbour's  wife)  shall  not 

bo  innocent.* 

Prov.     28.  20,  *•  He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent.' 

Jer.         2.  35,  *  Yet  thou  sayest,  Because  I  am  innocent,  surely  his 

anger  shall  turn  from  me.' 

Hosca     8.    5,  *  How  long  will  it  be  ere  they  attain  to  innocency.' 

Prov.     11.  21,  16.  5,  *  Though,  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall 

not  be  unpunished.'  Their  wickedness  is  a 
chnrgc  against  them  which  God  must  deal  with. 

Prov.     17.    5,  'He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpun- 
ished.' 

Prov.     19.    5,  9,  'A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunish  ed ;  and  he 

that  spcaketh  lies  shall  not  escape.' 

Jor.       26.29,  49.  12,  *  Should   ye   be   utterly   unpunished?     Ye 

shall  not  be  unpunished.' 

Jer.       30.  11,  46.  28,  '  I  will  correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not 

leave  thee  altogether  unpunished. 

§  13.  The  above  are  all  or  almost  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  BTakali  occurs.      It  generally  appears  to 
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signify  proved  innocence  from  specified  charges,  whether 
those  charges  are  brought  by  God  or  man.  The  offences,  if 
committed,  were  punishable ;  but  when  they  have  not  been 
committed,  if  that  innocence  can  be  made  clear,  the  person 
against  whom  the  charge  is  made  goes  off  free  from  blame 
and  accusation.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  a  man 
ought  to  be  with  respect  to  man  and  God.  Questions  of 
pardon  or  of  ceremonial  purification  do  not  ent-er  here.  The 
point  to  be  decided  is  whether  a  man  has  or  has  not  com- 
mitted a  certain  offence ;  how  the  offence  shall  be  dealt  with 
if  the  man  be  guilty  is  an  after  question.  It  is  evident  that 
the  innocence  implied  by  this  word  is  from  ©ne  point  of  view 
not  such  a  perfect  state  as  what  is  called  justification ;  for 
whilst  the  former  leaves  one  in  the  negative  position  of  not 
having  done  certain  things,  the  latter  advances  a  «tep 
further,  and  constitutes  one  upright  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man's  jtistification  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(though  not  from  the  word  itself),  implies  that  he  is  a 
sinner,  but  a  man's  being  clear  of  .a  charge  does  not. 

In  the  Piel  form  the  word  is  only  used  in  negative  sen- 
tences, with  the  exception  of  Ps.  19.  12,  'Cleanse  tho^  me 
from  my  hidden  (faults)/  i.e.  hold  me  guiltless.  Feiiiaps  it 
may  be  said  that  where  Nakah  is  used,  man  is  regarded  as 
clear  from  a  charge;  where  Tsadac  is  used,  ntan  is  regarded 
as  having  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  and  as  being  thus 
entitled  to  a  certain  inheritance. 

The  LXX  renders  Nakah  by  adoco^  KaOapi^o),  xadapos  si/uli, 
and,  in  a  few  passages,  by  dvainos  and  Sitcaioi. 

§  14.  With  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  22. 15,  where  the  word 
Soum  (oitr),  signifying  to  set,  place,  or  appoint,  is  used,  the 
idea  of  imputation  is  always  represented  by  Chashav  (acn). 
This  word  is  largely  used,  and  in  slightly  different  senses. 
Our  translators  have  rendered  it  by  the  word  *  think' 
thirty-seven  times;    *  imagine,'   twelve  times;   *  devise,' 
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thirty  times ;  and  ^purpose/  ten  times.  Hence  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  signifies  a  mental  process  whereby  some 
course  is  planned  or  conceived.     Thus,  it  is  applied  to  the 

*  cunning  *  workmen  who  contrived  the  various  parts  of  the 
tabernacle^  and  refers,  not  so  much  to  their  skill  in  manipu- 
lating their  materials  afr  to  their  inspired  genius  in  devising 
the  arrangements.  It  is  rendered  ^find  out'  in  2  Chron. 
2.  14,  where  we  read  of  a  certain  person  employed  on  the 
temple  who  was  skilful  ta  grave  any  manner  of  graving,  and 
to  ^find  out' — ^i.e.  picture  up  in  the  imagination — *  every 
device  which  shall  be  put  to  him.'  It  is  used  in  Gen.  60. 20, 
where  Joseph  says  to  his  brethren,  *  God  meant  it  (i.e. 
planned  it)  for  good,  to  bring  to  pass^  as  it  is  this  day,  to 
save  much  people  alive.'  In  Dan.  11.  24^  25,  the  word  is  re- 
peated in  order  to  give  it  emphasis,  where  we  read,  *IIe 
shall  forecast  his  devices  against  th£  strongholds;  •  .  .  . 
they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him.'  A  similar  use 
of  the  word  in  its  doubled  form  is  in  Jer.  49.  30,  *  The  king 
of  Babylon  hath  taken  counsel  against  you,  and  hath  con- 
ceived a  purpose  against  you.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  word  which  represents  this  process 
of  the  thought  or  imagination  may  be  applied  in  various 
senses.  Thus  it  is  rendered  regard,  i.e*  *  pay  attention  to,' 
in  Is.  13.  17,  *  They  shall  not  regard  silver' ;  and  Is.  33.  8, 
^  He  hath  despised  the  cities>  he  regardeth  no  man.'  It  is 
also  used  to  express  the  estimation  in  which  one  person  is 
held  by  another.  Thus.  Job  says,.  ^  Wherefore  are  we 
counted  as  beasts  and  reputed  as  vile  in  thy  sight'  (18.  3) ? 

*  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  boldest  me  for  thine 
enemy '  (13.  24)  ?  Job  19. 15,  *  They  that  dwell  in  my  house, 
and  my  maids,  count  me  for  a  stranger';  verse  11,  ^He 
counteth  thee  unto  him  as  one  of  his  enemies';  33.  10, 
'He  counteth  me  for  his  enemy;'  'He  esteemeth  iron 
as  straw  and  brass  as  rotten  wood'   (4L  27);  '  Dart9  are 
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^counted  as  stubble'  (verse  29);  'Surely  your  turning  of 
things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay' 
(Is.  29.  16);  *The  fruitful  field  shall  be  esteemed  as  a 
forest'  (verse  17)^  *He  was  despised  and  we  esteemed 
him  not'  (Is.  58.  3) ;  ^We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten 
of  God  and  afflicted  '  (  verse  4) ;  *  The  precious  sons  of  Zion, 
comparable  to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  esteemed  as  earthen 
pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter'  (Lam.  4.  2). 
The  Anakims  ^were  accounted  giants';  the  land  *was 
accounted  a  land  of  giants'  (Deut.  2.  11,  21) ;  silver  '  was 
nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon'  (1  Kin. 
10.  21 ;  2  Chron.  9.  20) ;  ^  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils-;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of 
(Is.  2.  22)  ? 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  passages  the  word  signifies  a 
mental  estimation  of  a  person  or  thing,  leaving  open  the 
question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  estimation,  or  as  to  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  following  passages  may  be  adduced  in  further  illus- 
tration of  the  meaning  of  the  word : — 

Gen.      31.  15,  *  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers,  for  he  hath 

8o4d  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured  also  our  money  V 
Here  Laban's  daughters  gather  their  iather^s  feeling 
or  regard  from  his  dealings. 

Lev.      25.  31,  *  The  houses  of  the  villages  w^ich  have  no  walls  shall 

be  counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country,'  i.e.  shall 
be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principle  as  the  fields. 

Num.    18.  27,  *  Your  heave  offering  shall  be  reckoned  unto  you  as 

though  it  were  the  corn  of  the  threshing-floor,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  winepress.' 
verse  30,  *  When  ye  have  heaved  the  best  thereof,  then  it  shall 

he  counted  unto  the  Levites  as  the  increase  of  the 
threshing-floor,  and  lis  the  increase  of  the  wine- 
press.' 

Jos.       13.    3,  *  From  Sihor   imto   the   borders   of  Ekron,  which  is 

counted  to  the  Canaanite.' 

2  Sam.    4.    2,  *Beeroth  also  was  reckoned  to  Benjamin.' 
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2  Sam.  19.  19,  *Let  not  my  lord  impute  iniquity  imto  me,  neither 

do  thou  remember  that  which  thy  servant  did  per- 
verBely.'      Shimei   hoped   that   David   would    not 
esteem  him  as  an  evil  doer,  but  that  the  oifence 
might  pass  out  of  his  mind.' 
Neh.     13.  13,  <They  were  counted  faithful.' 
Ps.        44.  22,  *  We  are  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.' 
Ps.        88.    4,  *  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.' 
Prov.    17.  28,  *  Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his  peace  is  counted 

wise.' 
Prov.    27.  14,  *  He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  it  shall 

be  counted  a  curse  to  him.' 
Is.  5.  28,  *  Their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be  counted  like  flint.' 

Is.         32.  15,  *  The  fruitful  tree  shall  be  counted  for  a  forest.' 
Is.         40.  15,  17,  *  The  nations  are  counted  by  him  as  the  small 

duHt  in  the  balance  .  .  .  they  are  counted  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.' 
Hos.        8.  12,  *  I  have  written  to  him  the  great  things  of  my  law,  but 

they  were  counted  as  a  strange  thing.' 

In  all  these  passages  a  mental  process  is  involved  whereby 
a  certain  thing  or  a  course  of  action  is  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
estimation  as  to  value  or  position.  It  is  not  an  artificial 
proceeding,  a  mere  fancy,  but  a  distinct  judgment,  founded 
either  upon  the  nature  of  things  or  upon  the  mind  of  him 
who  is  passing  certain  things  under  review. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  our  ordinary  sense  of 
reckoning,  that  is  to  say,  to  represent  the  arithmetical 
process  of  counting  up.  The  following  are  instances  of  this 
tisage : — 

Lev.      25.  27,  *Let  him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,'  i.e.  let 

him  reckon  up  in  his  mind  what  the  overplus  would 
be.  So  verse  52,  *  If  there  remain  but  few  years 
unto  the  year  of  jubilee,  then  he  shall  count  with 
him;  and  verse  50,  'He  shaU  reckon  with  him 
that  bought  him.' 

Lev.  27.  18,  '  The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  accord- 
ing to  the  years  that  remain.'     See  also  verse  23. 

Num.    23.    9,  '  The    people    shall    dwell  alone,  and  shall    not  be 
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reckoned  among  the  nations,*   i.e.  ehall  not  be 
counted  up  with  them. 
2  Kin.  12.  15,  'Moreover   they   reckoned  not  with   the  men  into 

whose    hand    they   delivered    the    money    to    be 
bestowed  on  workmen.' 

§  15.  A  few  passages  remain  to  be  noticed,  and  they  are 
important  from  their  theological  meaning.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that,  in  applying  words  used  of  mental  processes 
to  God,  we  are  giving  an  earthly  and  finite  account  of  Him 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out ;  but  so  far  as  we  do  this  in 
humility  and  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
we  cannot  be  doing  wrong.  The  estimate  in  which  Gk)d 
holds  the  sinner  evidently  varies  according  to  the  answer  to 
be  given  to  one  grand  question,  B.a%t  thou  faith  f  Where 
this  faith  is  to  be  found,  God  regards  the  subject  of  it  as 
righteous ;  in  other  words,  He  justifies  him  ;  where  it  is  not 
found,  the  charge  of  wrong  doing  and  unfaithfulness  lies  at 
the  man's  door. 

The  passages  in  question,  two  of  which  have  already  been 
discussed,  are  as  follows : — 

Gen.  16.  6,  Abraham  *  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.'  In  His  grace  and 
mercy  God  reckoned  him  as  one  on  whom  righteousness 
might  be  bestowed,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith.  This  was 
the  estimate  which  (humanly  speaking)  God  formed  of  His 
faithful  servant. 

Lev.  7.  18,  *  It  shall  not  be  accepted,  neither  shall  it  be 
imputed.'  The  ofiFering  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  having 
been  made,  if  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  peace- offering  was  re- 
tained till  the  third  day  to  be  eaten. 

17.  4,  ^ Blood  shall  be  imputed  to  that  man;  he  hath 
shed  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people.'  This  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  offered  a  family 
sacrifice  at  a  place  other  than  that  which  was  appointed* 


S 16.]  Its  theological  Meaning.  28  r 

It  would  be  regarded  by  God  simply  as  the  taking  away  of 
life,  and  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  such  by  the  congregation. 

Ps.  106.  31,  ^  Then  stood  up  Phinehas  and  executed  judg- 
ment (P.  6.  prayed),  and  that  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness.'  The  faith  of  Phinehas  caused  God  to  regard 
him  as  He  regarded  Abraham. 

Ps.  32.  2,  ^  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  im- 
pute th  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.' 
This  non-imputation  of  iniquity  is  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as 
identical  with  imputation  of  righteousness,  Bom.  4.  6. 

§  16.  The  word  Chashav  is  generally  rendered  Xor/i^ofAai  in 
the  LXX,  and  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  N.  T.  exactly 
accords  with  what  we  have  gathered  from  the  Old.  There 
are  several  samples  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word.  Thus, 
in  Bom.  6.  11,  we  read,  ^Eeckon  yourselves  dead  indeed 
to  sin,'  that  is,  regard  yourselves  in  this  aspect.  In  Mark 
16.  28,  the  words,  *he  was  reckoned  among  transgressors,' 
are  quoted  from  Is.  63.  12,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew 
word  is  not  chasav,  but  manah,  to  number.  In  1  Cor.  13. 
6,  the  words,  'charity  thinketh  no  evil,'  might  perhaps  be 
rendered  *doth  not  impute  evil,'  that  is  to  say,  *doth  not 
take  account  of  injuries  done  to  it'  A  few  verses  below 
we  read,  '  I  thought  as  a  child,'  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand, 'I  took  account  of  things  as  a  child  does.'  In 
Phil.  3.  13,  the  apostle  says,  'I  reckon  not  myself  to  have 
attained,'  that  is,  *  I  do  not  regard  myself  as  having 
attained.' 

In  the  more  distinctly  doctriual  sense  we  have  in  Bom. 
2.  26,  '  If  the  uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  reckoned  as  circumcision ' 
{iis  *7repiT0fit)v)  ? 

2  Cor.  6. 19, '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them.' 

In  Bom.  4.  3,  the  words  concerning  Abraham  in  Gen. 
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16.  6,  are  introduced  and  discussed  at  some  length,  the 
passage  from  the  32nd  Psalm  being  also  quoted  in  confir- 
mation of  the  Apostle's  argument.  In  the  fourth  verse 
stress  is  especially  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  reckoning  of 
Abraham's  faith  for  righteousness  was  not  a  matter  of 
justice  due  to  Abraham,  but  was  a  work  of  grace  springing 
out  of  God's  free  love. 

We  see  therefore  that  to  reckon,  to  impute,  and  to 
account,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  word  is 
used  in  Scripture  to  indicate  the  fact  that  men  are  not 
justified  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  it  were  by  a  law  of 
nature,  but  that  each  man's  case  is  dealt  with  by  God 
through  the  medium  of  what  may  be  compared  to  a  mental 
process  whereby  the  love  and  mercy  which  exists  in  the 
Divine  nature,  and  which  was  embodied  in  Christ,  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  case  of  every  individual  who  believes  in 
the  Eevealed  Word. 


§1.]  Usage  attd  meaniiig  of  Kadash.  2  8 , 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SANCTIPICATION,   HOLINESS,   CONSECEATION,   ANOINTING. 

5  1 .  U«ago  and  meaning  of  Kadasli. — |  2.  The  word  as  applied  to 
God. — §  3.  Various  expn*8sion8  in  which  it  is  used. — J  4.  Words 
jimrking  ConHecration^  Dedication,  and  Ordination. — $  6.  Usage  of  vyta^w 
in  the  N.  T.— §  6.  Other  forms  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T.— §  7. 
Mafloliaoli,  to  anoint. — §  8.  Christ,  the  Anointed  King. — §  9.  Anoint- 
ing, as  applied  to  Christians. — §  10.  The  anointing  of  the  sick. 

§  1.  Few  religious  words  are  more  prominent  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  than  Kadash  {\^p),  which  is  used  in  some  form  or 
other  to  represent  the  being  set  apart  for  the  work  of  God. 
It  generally  answers  to  the  Greek  a7<a$ai  and  07*09.  Perhaps 
the  English  word  sacred  represents  the  idea  more  nearly 
than  holy,  which  is  the  general  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  The 
terms  sanctification  and  holiness  are  now  used  so  fre- 
quently to  represent  moral  and  spiritual  qualities,  that  they 
hardly  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea  o{  position  or  relationship 
as  existing  between  God  and  some  person  or  thing  conse- 
crated to  Him ;  yet  this  appears  to  be  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word.' 

(a).  The  word  Kadash  is  applied  to  places,  e.  g.  to  the 
camp  of  Tsrael  (Deut.  23.  14; ;  to  the  hill  of  Zion  (Ps.  2. 
6,  &c.) ;  to  the  ground  where  God  manifested  Himself  to 

'  In  accordance  with  the  above  riew,  Dr.  Henderson  renders  Jer.  1.  6,  thus : 
'Before  thou  earnest  forth  from  the  womb  I  separated  thee*;  and  in  his  note  ho 
6a>'s,  '  When  Jeb<fTah  declares  that  lie  had  sanctified  the  prophet  before  his 
birth,  the  meaning  is  not  that  lie  had  cleansed  him  from  the  pollution  of  original 
sin,  or  that  He  had  regenerated  him  by  His  Spirit,  but  that  He  had  separated  him 
in  His  eternal  counsel  to  the  work  in  which  He  was  to  be  engaged.'  The  Apostle 
Paul,  he  adds,  uses  language  very  nearly  parallel  when  he  says  of  Ood  that  He 
separated  him  (ii^iffos)  from  his  mother's  womb. 
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Moses  (Ex.  3.  6) ;  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  U,  1,  com- 
pare Matt.  4.  5) ;  to  heaven  (Ps.  20.  6) ;  to  Mount  Sinai 
(Ps.  68.  17) ;  to  the  '  Holy  Land  '  (Zech.  2, 12) ;  to  the  walls 
and  gates  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  3.  1) ;  to  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
29.  43) ;  to  the  temple  (1  Kin.  9, 8) ;  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple  or  tabernacle  commonly  called  tiie  sanctuary  or 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  i^.  the  most  sacred  place  (Ex.  25.  8)  ; 
to  the  king's  *  chapel '  (Amos  7. 13>;  to  the  altar  (Ex.  29. 86); 
and  consequently^  as  our  Lord  reminded  the  Jews'  to  the 
gifts  (Ex.  28.  38)  and  offerings  (JEJx.  29.  27)  which  were 
placed  thereon ;  also  to  a  house  or  field  set  apart  for  God 
(Lev.  27. 14,  16). 

(6).  The  word  is  applied  to  times,,  e.g.  to  the  Sabbath 
(Gen.  2.  3,  Ex.  20. 8,  11) ;  to  a  day  set  apart  as  a  fast 
(Joel  1.  14) ;  to  the  fiftieth  year  (Lev.  26.  1 0). 

(c).  It  is  applied  to  persons,  e.g.  to  the  firstborn  (Ex. 

13.  2) ;  to  the  priests  (Ex.  28.41) ;  to  the  people  (Deut.  7.  6) ; 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people  (Ps.  89.  7,  Joel  2.  16) ;  to  a 
man  of  God  (2  Kin.  4. 9) ;  to  Jeremiah  *  sanctified '  in  the 
womb  (Jer.  L  5) ;  to  the  guest*  at  a  sacrificial  feast  (Zeph. 
1.  7,  margin) ;  and  to  the  saints  or  people  dedicated  to  God, 
whether  angels  or  men  (Job  5.  1,.  15.  16 ;  Ps.  16.  3,  34.  9 ; 
Is.  4.  3 ;    Dan.  4.  13,  7.18,  21,  22,  25,  27,  8wl3,  24;  Zech. 

14.  5). 

When  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  sanc- 
tification  of  places,  times,  and  persons  more  closely,  we  find 
that  the  point  involved  in  every  case  is  c(miaci  with  Ood. 
Thus  the  Sabbath  day  was  holy  becaiise  God  rested  thereon, 
and  it  was  to  be  set  apart  by  Israel  as  a  pledge  that  He  had 
sanctified  or  set  apart  the  people  to  Himself  (Ex.  31.  13) ; 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  called  holy  because  He 
would  dwell  there  (Zech.  8.  3) ;  the  '  sanctuary '  was  to  be 
made  that  the  Lord  might  dwell  among  the  people  (Ex.  25. 8) ; 

>  Matt.  aa.  17. 
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the  first-born,  by  being  hallowed  or  set  apart,  were  regarded 
by  God  as  His  own  (Num.  3.  13) ;  and  even  the  censers  in 
which  sinful  men  ofiFered  incense  to  God  became  *  hallowed  ' 
by  that  very  act  (Num.  16.  38). 

§  2.  God  Himself  was  regarded  as  holy^  i.e.  as  a  Being 
who  from  His  nature,  position,  and  attributes  is  to  be  set 
apart  and  revered  as  distinct  from  all  others,  and  Israel  was 
to  separate  itself  from  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world 
because  God  was  thus  separated ;  they  were  to  be  holy  as 
He  was  holy.  Lev.  IL  44, 19.  2,  20.  7,  26,  21.  8.  The  Lord 
was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  a  class,  but  was  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  scde  author  of  existence,  and  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  Being  who  was  separate  from  things  material  and 
free  from  taint  of  evil.  He  was  jealous  of  the  slightest 
departure  from  this  view  of  His  nature  ;  accordingly,  Joshua 
says,  ^  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord,  for  he  is  an  holy  God  (i.e. 
a  God  set  apart  and  distinct  from  all  other  beings);  he  is  a 
jealous  God,  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgressions  nor  your 
sins ;  if  ye  forsake  the  Lord  and  serve  strange  gods,  then 
he  will  turn  and  do  you  hurt  and  consume  you '  (Josh.  24. 19). 
In  accordance  with  this  teaching,  the  Lord  was  to  be 
*  sanctified,'  i.e.  regarded  as  occupying  a  unique  position 
both  morally  and  as  regards  his  essential  nature.  Thus  we 
read  in  Lev.  10.  3,  *  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come 
nigh  me ' ;  1  Sam.  6.  20,  *  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  this 
holy  Lord  God';  Ps.  111.  9,  *Holy  and  reverend  is  his 
name ' ;  Is.  6.  3,  *Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts'; 
Is.  8.  13,  14,  *  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself,*  and  let 
him  be  your  fear  and  let  him  be  your  dread,  and  he  shall  be 
for  a  sanctuary';  Is.  29.  23,  ^They  shall  sanctify  my 
name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,'  i.e.  the  Being 
whom  Jacob  sanctified  or  set  apart  as  his  God.     In  harmony 

'  This  passage  is  quoted  in  1  Pet.  S.  15.     Compare  also  the  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  Matt.  6.  9),  'Hallowed  (or  sanctified)  be  Thy  name.' 
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with  this  passage  we  find  the  Lord  several  times  described 
as  '  the  Holy  One  of  Israel/  i.e.  the  Being  to  whom  alone 
Israel  gave  special  and  peculiar  honour,  2  Kin.  19.  22 ;  Ps. 
71.  22;   Is.  10.  17,  49.  7.     In  Ez.  U.  16,   the  Lord  says, 

*  Although  I  have  cast  them  far  off  among  the  heathen,  and 
although  I  have  scattered  them  among  the  countries,  yet 
will  I  be  tmto  them  as  a  sanctuary  for  a  little  time  (A.  V. 
as  a  little  sanctuary)  in  the  countries  whither  they  shall 
come  * ;  that  is  to  say,  *  although  they  will  have  no  temple  for 
a  little  while,  yet  I  will  be  with  them,  and  they  shall  learn 
to  reverence  me ' ;  thus  God  Himself  took  the  place  of  the 

*  sanctuary'  built  by  Solomon  (1  Chron.  22.  18,  19).  The 
holy  temple  of  the  Lord  represented  His  Presence,  but  that 
Presence  could  go  with  the  people  into  captivity  even  though 
the  temple  were  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  called  Holy  in  Ps.  61.  11, '  Take  not 
thy  holy  Spirit  from  me' ;  Is.  63.  10,  11,  ^  They  rebelled  and 
vexed  his  holy  spirit  .  .  .  Where  is  he  that  put  his  holy 
spirit  within  him ' ;  compare  the  expression  *  The  spirit  of 
the  holy  gods,'  Dan.  4.  8,  9. 

In  all  these  passages  it  is  implied  that  He  whom  Israel 
was  to  worship  was  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  separate  from 
all  other  beings,  and  also  as  pure  from  every  thought  and 
deed  of  evil.  What  a  contrast  with  the  theology  of 
heathendom  ! 

§  3.  The  process  of  setting  apart  for  sacred  uses  which 
are  described  by  the  words  dedication  and  consecration 
is  also  represented  by  Kadash.  See  for  example  Jud.  17.  3 ; 
2  Sam.  8.  11  ;  2  Kin.  10.  20 ;  1  Chron.  18.  11 ;  2  Chron.  31. 6. 
Hence  it  was  used  to  denote  the  setting  apart  of  certain 
people  for  warfare,  as  in  Jer.  61.  27,  *  Prepare  the  nations 
against  her ' ;  Joel  3. 9,  *  Prepare  war ' ;  Micah  3.  5,  *  They 
even  prepare  war  against  him.' 

In  2  Sam.  11.  4,  Kadash  is  rendered  purify,  to  signify  the 
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doing  away  with  ceremonial  defilement.  But  the  same  word 
is  also  used  in  Deut.  22.  9,  where  we  read,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds ;  lest  the  fruit  of  thy 
seed  which  thou  hast  so^ni  and  the  finiit  of  thy  vineyard  be 
defiled' ;  and  in  Job  36.  14,  *  Their  life  is  among  the  un- 
c  lean.'  In  these  passages  we  have  samples  of  the  use  of  the 
word  Kadash  in  what  is  apparently  an  opposite  sense  to  that 
which  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  familiar  expression  *  beauty  of  holiness'  is  found  in 
1  Chron.  16.  29 ;  Ps.  29.  2,  and  Ps.  96.  9,  where  the  marginal 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  *The  glorious  sanctuary.'  In 
Ps.  93.  5,  we  read  *  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure :  holiness 
becometh  (or  dwelleth  in)  thine  house  for  ever ' ;  again,  in 
Ps.  97.  12,  we  have,  *  Give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  (or  to 
the  memorial)  of  his  holiness.'  In  these  passages  reference 
seems  to  be  made  not  so  much  to  the  place  of  worship  as  to 
the  spirit  with  which  one  ought  to  approach  that  Being  who 
is  to  be  worshipped. 

In  Ex.  28.  36 ;  Jer.  31.  40,  and  other  passages  we  meet 
with  the  expression  *  Holiness  to  the  Lord,'  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  rendered,  *  Holiness  of  the  Lord,'  or  *  Holy  to  the 
Lord.'  This  expression  probably  indicates  that  the  object 
thus  inscribed  is  completely  dedicated  to  God. 

The  word  holy  is  sometimes  opposed  to  the  unholy  or 
profane  (Sn?  /Si/Si/Xo*),  as  in  Lev.  10. 10,  and  Ez.  44.  23,  where 
the  latter  word  signifies  that  which  is  devoted  to  ordinary 
uses.  It  also  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  separation  of 
the  Nazarite  in  Num.  6.  5,  8 ;  and  of  the  ^  holy  seed '  of 
Israel  as  compared  with  the  Canaanites  (Ezra  9.  2).  It  was 
set  forth  as  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Israel  should 
regard  themselves  as  a  separate  people.  In  this  respect  the 
Nazarite  from  the  days  of  Joseph  onwards  (Gen.  49.  26)  was 
a  type  of  the  whole  nation.     They  were  *  a  peculiar  treasure ' 
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(Ex.  19.  5 ;  Deut.  14. 2,  26. 18  ;  Ps.  136. 4),'  redeemed  by  God 
for  His  own  purposes  (Ex.  33.  15,  16) ;  ordained  to  keep  His 
law  (Lev.  20.  7,  8) ;  and  to  live  to  His  praise  and  glory 
(Lev.  20.  24-26). 

§  4.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  ceremonial  sancti* 
fication  was  accomplished,  we  find  it  varying  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  *  sanctified'  for  the  priesthood,  *  Moses  took  of  the 
anointing  oil  and  of  the  blood  which  was  upon  the  altar  and 
sprinkled  upon  Aaron  and  upon  his  garments,  and  upon  his 
son's  garments  with  him.'  The  consecration  of  the  priest 
was  a  different  process.  It  was  literally  the  filling  of  the 
handy  part  of  the  sacrifice  being  put  into  the  hand  and  waved, 
and  then  borne  to  the  altar.  The  A.  V.,  however,  has  ren- 
dered Kadash  *  consecrate'  instead  of  *  hallow'  in  Ex.  28. 3, 
30. 30  ;  Josh.  6.  19  ;  2  Chron.  26.  18, 29.  33,  31.  6 ;  Ezra  3. 5. 

The  word  used  in  Num.  6.  9, 12,  is  Nazar  (it3),  to  separate, 
and  is  rightly  used  of  the  Nazarite  or  separated  person. 
Another  form  of  this  word  is  rendered  crown  in  several 
passages,  perhaps  because  the  wearing  a  crown  was  a  special 
mark  of  distinction  or  separation.  It  is  used  of  the  golden 
plate  on  the  High  Priest's  mitre,  on  which  the  words 
'  Holiness  to  the  Lord '  were  written,  Ex.  39.  30  ;  and  of  the 
*  Crown  of  the  anointing  oil '  which  separated  him  for  the 
work  of  God,  Lev.  21.  12  ;  it  was  the  mark  of  the  anointed 
king  (Ps.  89.  38,  39, 132.  17,  18) ;  and  in  Zech.  9.  16,  we  are 
told  that  the  Lord's  people  shall  be  *  As  the  stones  of  a 
crown  lifted  up  as  an  ensign  on  his  land.'  In  most  of  the 
passages  in  which  this  word  occurs,  the  LXX  renders  it 
ayiaafjLay  which  perhaps  might  be  rendered  *  mark  of  separa- 
tion.' 

^  Note  that  the  word  thus  rendered  'peculiar*  (n^JD)  Js  translated  *  jewels  in 
the  striking  promise  contained  in  Mai.  S.  17.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a  treasore 
within  the  treasure. 
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For  the  use  of  the  word  Charam  (Din),  in  connexion  with 
consecration  and  dedication,  see  chap.  xxv.  §  9. 

CJ""WM5  (-^jn),  to  *  initiate/  is  used  in  Num.  7.  10,  11,  84, 
88,  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar ;  in  1  Kin.  8.  63,  2  Chron. 
7.  5,  9,  of  the  dedicating  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  in 
Ezra  6.  16,  17,  ^vith  reference  to  the  re-built  temple;  in 
Neh.  12.  27,  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem;  and  in  Dan.  3.  2,  3,  of 
the  dedication  of  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up. 
This  word  is  applied  to  the  training  or  dedication  of  children 
in  Prov.  22.  6 ;  see  also  Gen.  14.  14. 

The  word  ordain  occurs  seventeen  times  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  represents  eleven  different  Hebrew  words.  In 
some  of  these  passages  there  is  a  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  rites,  and  of  religious  or  secular  officers,  but  nothing 
in  the  words  used  indicates  any  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
appointment. 

§  5.  We  now  turn  to  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  trace 
the  usage  of  the  word  arftdJ^tD^  the  Greek  representation  of 
Eadash.  The  sanctification  and  consecration  of  the  Son  by 
the  Father  is  referred  to  in  John  10.  86 ;  whilst  our  Lord 
speaks  of  His  self- consecration  in  John  17.  19,  *In  their 
behalf  I  sanctify  myself,'  i.e.  set  myself  apart  for  the  special 
work  of  God,  We  ought  to  interpret  these  passages  in  the 
light  of  the  sanctification  of  the  priest,  the  altar,  and  all 
the  holy  things  of  the  older  dispensation  which  were  the 
shadows  while  Christ  was  the  substance.  The  Lord  was  *  set 
apart '  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  for  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  His  incarnation,  temptations,  and  sufferings 
were  the  processes  whereby  His  atoning  death  was  prepared 
for  and  rendered  valid. 

The  sanctification  of  Christians  is  referred  to  as  the  work 
of  the  Father  in  John  17.  17,  *  Sanctify  them  in  (or  hy)  the 
truth  ' ;  see  also  Jude  1,  and  1  Thess.  6.  23.  But  whilst  the 
Father  is  the  source,  the  Son  is  the  agent,  for  He  proceeds, 
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*  Tliy  Word  is  truth ' ;  and  His  object  in  sanctifying  Him- 
self was  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  by  the  truth. 
Christians  are  therefore  described  as  sanctified  hy  or  in  Christ 
Jesus  (1  Cor.  L  2) ;  and  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  given  Himself 
for  the  Church  that  He  might  sanctify  it  (Bp.  6.  26).  In 
Heb.  2.  11,  we  read  of  Christ  and  Christians,  that  ^  Both  he 
that  sanctifieth  and  they  that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one ' 
(i.e.  from  one  source),  ^  For  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren.' 

The  means  whereby  the  Christian  is  sanctified  is  the  blood 
of  Christ  (Heb.  9.  14),  or  in  other  words,  the  offering  of  Christ 
by  the  will  of  God  (Heb.  10.  10) ;  and  that  one  offering  has 
perfected  or  consecrated*  for  ever  them  that  are  being  sancti- 
fied* (Heb.  10.  14). 

In  one  passage  only  is  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
directly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  sanctification,  namely, 
in  Eom.  15.  16 ;  and  in  this  passage  reference  is  made  not  to 
the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  converted, 
but  to  the  power  whereby  St.  Paul's  ministrations  were 
effective  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  and  presenting  them 
as  an  offering  to  God. 

In  2  Tim.  2.  21,  the  man  who  is  purged  from  iniquity  is 
compared  to  a  sanctified  vessel.  The  sanctification  of  food, 
i.e.  its  being  regarded  as  free  from  ceremonial  pollution,  is 
referred  to  in  1  Tim.  4.  5,  as  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
word  of  Grod  and  prayer.  In  1  Cor.  7.  14,  we  are  told  that 
^  The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband;  else  were 
your  children  unclean  but  now  are  they  holy.'  According 
to  this  passage,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  marriage  tie 
extends  sanctity  or  sacredness  from  the  husband  to  the  wife, 
or  from  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  so  to  the  children. 

*  The  Greek  word  rcXti^  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  conucraU,    See 
chap.  Tiii.  I  8. 

'  Toht  kytaCo/UpovSf  not  rohs  ifyuuriiiwovs. 
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This  sanctity,  though  in  the  first  place  of  an  external  or 
ceremonial  relationship,  affecting  the  positian  and  tute  rather 
than  the  nature  of  that  to  which  it  refers,  practically  involves 
a  great  deal  more,  for  if  a  man  is  ludlowed  for  God  his  life 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  Him. 

The  preposition  which  is  generally  the  connecting  link 
between  the  object  sanctified  and  that  which  sanctifies  it,  is 
not  hy  or  with^  but  in.  This  seems  to  imply  that  sanctifica- 
tion  takes  place  through  the  contact  of  one  object  with 
another.  The  gift  by  being  placed  on  the  altar  becomes  in 
a  ceremonial  sense  one  with  it.  The  wife  becomes  in  a 
mystical  and  in  a  legal  sense  one  with  her  husband.  The 
Christian  is  sanctified  by  becoming  one  with  Christ,  faith  in 
His  blood  being  that  which  makes  both  one ;  and  Christ  is 
sanctified  in  that  He  is  one  with  the  Father.  We  find  the 
preposition  iv  with  a7(a^a>  in  the  following  passages  of  the 
LXX :  Ex.  29.  43 ;  Lev.  10.  3  ;  Num.  20.  13  ;  Deut.  32.  51 ; 
Ez.  20.  41>  28.  22, 25,  36.  23,  38.  16, 39.  27,  and  44.  19. 

§  6.  The  noun  arfiaafio?  occurs  ten  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  would  best  be  rendered  aanctification.  The 
passages  are  as  follows  : — 

Kom.       6.  19,  *  Yield  your  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto 

holiness,*  i.e.  with  a  view  to  sanctification. 

Kom.  6.  22,  '  Ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,'  or  aanctifica- 
tion. 

1  Cor.      1.  80,  '  Christ  Jesus  ...  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 

and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption.* 

1  Thess.  4.  3,  4,  7,  *  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifica- 
tion, that  ye  should  abstain  from  fornication,  that 
every  one  of  you  should  know  how  to  possess  his 
vessel  in  sanctification  and  honour  ...  for 
God  hath  not  called  us  unto  uncleanness,  but  in 
sanctification.*  The  A.  V.,  by  rendering  this 
last  expression  '  unto  holinesSf^  obscures  the  con- 
nexion of  the  verses. 

u  2 
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2  Thess.  2.  13,  ^  God  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation  in  sanctification 

of  spirit.'  * 

1  Tim.  2.  15,  *  If  they  continue  in  faith  and  charity  and  sanctifi- 
cation with  sobriety.' 

Heb.     12.  14,  *  Follow  after  sanctification,  without  which  no  man 

shall  see  God.' 

1  Pet.      1.    2,  *  In  sanctification  of  spirit.'  * 

These  passages  lead  to  an  important  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  true  sanctification  which  is  the  antitype  of  the  Old 
Testament  holiness  involves  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
all  that  is  impure  and  polluting,  and  a  renunciation  of  the 
sins  towards  which  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind 
lead  us.  This  point  was  -strongly  impressed  upon  the 
children  of  Israel,  but  it  comes  out  much  more  clearly  in 
the  N.  T. 

Whilst  arfUKTfios  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion, afyioTfj?  and  ar/icoavpTj  are  rather  the  result  of  the  process. 
The  former  occurs  in  1  Cor.  1. 80,  and  Heb.  12. 10  ;  the  latter 
in  Eom.  1.  4;  2  Cor.  7.  1,  and  1  Thess.  3,  13.  These 
passages,  if  examined,  will  show  that  the  quality  of  holiness, 
or  perfect  freedom  from  pollution  and  impurity,  is  essential 
to  the  nature  of  God,  was  exhibited  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  imparted  to  the  Christian. 

The  word  arfvetOy  vrhidh  is  found  in  Gal.  8.  22  (in  some 
MSS.) ;  also  in  1  Tim.  4.  12,  and  1  Tim.  5.  2,  answers  very 
well  to  our  word  purity,  in  its  double  sense  of  chastity  and 
freedom  from  wrong  motives. 

The  verb  aryvl^Hv  is  used  with  reference  to  ceremonial 
purifications  in  John  11.  55 ;  Acts  21.  24,  26,  and  24.  18.  It 
is  also  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  in  three  passages,  namely, 
James  4.  8,  *  Purify  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded  ' ;  1  Pet. 
1.  22,  *  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the 

*  There  is  no  article  here  in  the  Greek,  bo  that  the  expression  probably  signifies 
the  sanctification  of  a  man's  own  spirit,  or  in  a  general  sense  spiritual  sanctifica- 
tion, as  opposed  <.to  that  which  is  exiemcU  or  cerenwnial. 
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truth  through  the  spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren, 
love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently ' ;  1  John  3.  3, 
*  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  (i.e.  not  in  himself  but  in 
Christ)  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pure.' 

The  adjective  ayvo^  occurs  eight  times  in  the  N.  T.  in  the 
sense  of  moral  chastity  and  purity,  and  071/0x775,  which  is 
derived  from  it  and  which  is  peculiar  to  the  N.  T.,  is  found  in 
2  Cor.  6.  6,  and,  according  to  some  MSS.,  in  2  Cor.  11.  2, 
whilst  the  adverb  aTi/eos^  occurs  in  Phil.  1.  16. 

The  most  general  form  of  the  word,  however,  in  the  N".  T. 
is  the  adj^ctive  a-ivos^  holy.  It  is  used  nearly  a  hundred 
times  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God — that  Spirit 
which  was  in  Christ  without  measure^  and  which  is  now 
imparted  to  all  that  trust  Him.  Again,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  because  of 
their  professed  separation  from  evil,  and  dedication  to  God, 
all  Christians  are  regarded  as  0710^,  holy  or  saints.  The 
word  is  thjus  applied  several  times,  especially  in  the  Epistles. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Christ,  who  was  the  holy  one  of  God, 
and  our  Lord  applies  it  to  His  *holy  Father,^  and  to  the 
^  holy  angels.'  We  find  it  used  in  a  more  ceremonial  sense 
of  the  holy  city  Jerusalem  (Matt.  27.  63);.  and  the  holy 
place  (Matt.  24.  16) ;  of  the  Covenant  with  Abraham  (Luke 
1.  72) ;  of  the  Scriptures  (Rom.  1.  2) ;  of  the  law  and  com- 
mandment (Bom.  7.  12) ;  of  a  kiss  (Bom.  16.  16) ;  and  of 
food  which  was  separated  from  ordinary  uses  and  was  there- 
fore not  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  (Matt.  7.  6)^ 

§  7.  In  considering  the  ceremonial  anointmg  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  only  to  do  with  one  word,  viz.  Hashach 
(ntTD),!  from  which  the  name  Messiah  is  derived,  and  which 
is  almost  always  rendered  XP^^  ^  ^^®  LXX.  Other  words, 
indeed,  are  used,  but  not  in  a  ceremonial  sense ;  among 
passages  where  such  occur  two  may  be  noted  r  the  first  is 
Is.  10.  27,  *The  yoke  shall  be  destroyed  because  of  the 
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anointing/  or  literally,  *Froni  the  face  of  the  oil/  vath 
respect  to  which  expression  the  commentators  give  but  little 
light.  The  other  is  Zech.  4.  14,  *  These  are  the  two 
anointed  ones  (literally,  sons  of  oil  or  brightness)  that 
stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ' ;  here  again  there  is 
to  be  found  a  wide  range  of  interpretation. 

Turning  now  to  Hashach,  we  find  it  first  used  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  pillar  at  Bethel,  Gen.  28.  18,  31.  13,  and  it  does 
not  occur  again  till  Ex.  25.  6,  where  ^  the  anointing  oil '  is 
spoken  of.  We  next  meet  vdth  it  in  connexion  with  the 
consecration  and  sanctification  of  Aaron,  Ex.  28.  41.  The 
anointing  came  after  the  offering  of  atoning  victims  in 
AaDon's  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  altar,  Ex.  29.  36.  The 
tabernacle,  the  ark,  the  table  and  various  vessels  were  to  be 
anointed,  Ex.  30.  26-28.  Tliey  were  then  regarded  as 
sanctified  or  set  apart,  and  whatever  touched  them  had  this 
sanctification  communicated  to  it.  The  unleavened  wafers 
and  some  other  meat  offerings  were  to  be  anointed  (Lev.  2. 4). 
In  all  these  cases  the  unction  was  the  mode  of  setting  apart 
or  sanctifying. 

The  anointing  of  a  king  is  first  mentioned  in  the  parable  of 
Jotham,  Jud.  9.  8,  15.  It  next  occurs  in  the  inspired  hymn 
of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  2.  10,  *  He  shall  give  strength  unto  his 
king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed.'  Saul  was  anointed 
captain  over  God's  people,  that  he  might  save  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  9. 16).  Various  references 
are  found  to  the  Lord* 8  anointed^  that  is  to  say,  the  king,  both 
in  the  Historical  and  Poetical  Books.  The  following  are 
the  most  important :  Ps.  2.  2,  ^  The  rulers  take  counsel 
together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed'; 
Ps.  18.  50,  ^He  showeth  mercy  to  his  anointed,  to  David, 
and  to  his  seed  for  evermore ' ;  20.  6,  *  Now  know  I  that  the 
Lord  saveth  his  anointed';  45.  7,  *God  hath  anointed 
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thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows';  92.  10, 
'  I  shall  be  anointed  with  fresh  oil/ 

The  reference  in  Ps.  106.  15,  *  Touch  not  mine  anointed 
(ones)  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm,'  is  thought  to  be  to  the 
priests.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  *  Anoint  the  shield/ 
Is.  21.  5,  is  doubtful.  In  Is.  46. 1,  Cyrus  is  called  the  Lord's 
anointed,  because  he  was  appointed  king  for  a  special 
purpose.  In  Is.  61.  1,  the  word  receives  a  larger  and  fuller 
meaning,  and  as  we  read  it  we  begin  to  see  that  the  holy  oil 
wherewith  the  priest  and  king  and  the  vessels  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  anointed  was  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
we  read  ^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.' 

In  Ez.  28.  14,  the  king  of  Tyrus  is  described  as  ^  the 
anointed  cherub';  some  here  translate  the  word  'ex- 
tended '  instead  of  anointed;  but  compare  its  usage  in 
Is.  46.  1.  In  Dan.  9.  24,  we  are  told  that  seventy  weeks 
were  determined  •  •  .  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy.'  Is  this, 
the  Most  Holy  Being,  the  true  Messiah  ?  or  does  it  represent 
the  Most  Holy  Place — the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord 
pitched  and  not  man  9 

In  Amos  6.  6,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  this  word,  for  it 
appears  to  be  used  of  personal  decoration  with  oil,  and  not 
of  the  ceremonial  anointing.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  in  which  the  word  is 
so  used.  Possibly  there  is  a  reference  here  to  the  abuse  of 
holy  things,  a  view  which  would  be  most  in  accordance  with 
the  accusations  implied  in  the  two  previous  verses. 

The  only  other  passage  to  be  referred  to  is  Hab.  3.  13, 
*  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people,  even  for 
salvation  with  thine  anointed,'  or  rather  *  for  the  salvation 
of  thine  anointed  one.'  The  people  of  Israel  are  here  re- 
garded as  anointed  and  set  apart  for  Gh>d,  just  as  St.  Paul 
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describes  them  as  ^  Baptized  to  Moses  in  the  sea  and  in  the 
cloud.' 

§  8.  The  verb  'xpUiv  is  used  five  times  in  the  N.  T.  In 
four  of  these  passages  it  refers  to  the  anointing  of  Christ  by 
His  Father,  viz.  Luke  4.  18,  which  is  quoted  from  Is.  61.  1 ; 
Heb.  I.  9,  quoted  from  Ps.  45.  7  ;  Acts  4.  27,  where  it  is  used 
with  special  reference  to  the  quotation  from  the  second 
Psalm,  which  immediately  precedes  it;  and  Acts  10.  38, 
where  we  are  told  that  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Spirit. 
What  then  is  the  idea  which  we  ought  to  connect  with  the 
name  Christ  or  Messiah?  Does  it  not  signify  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  lAng  by  Divine  authority,  and  that  God  has 
set  His  mark  upon  Him  by  giving  Him  the  Holy  Ghost 
without  measure  ?  Also  it  teaches  that  the  ministrations  of 
the  priest,  altar,  and  tabernacle  with  all  its  vessels,  were 
shadows  of  the  work  which  He  was  to  accomplish. 

The  anointing  of  Christians  is  spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  I.  21, 
where  we  are  told  that  ^  He  who  hath  anointed  us  is  God ' ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  St.  John  three  times  in  his 
first  Epistle  reminds  those  to  whom  he  writes  that  they  have  a 
chrism  or  unction  from  the  Holy  One  (chap.  2.  20,  27).  This 
chrism  is  the  indwelling  and  working  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  the  Christian  receives  from  the  Father  through 
the  Son.  As  not  only  the  atoning  offering  but  also  the 
anointing  oil  was  necessary  for  ceremonial  sanctification,  so 
the  Christian  must  needs  be  both  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  also  energized  by  the  personal  operation  of  the 
Spirit  that  he  may  be  fitted  for  God's  service. 

§  9.  The  anointing  of  the  sick  is  described  by  a  different 
Greek  word,  namely,  aXelifxo.  It  was  a  medical  rather  than 
a  ceremonial  act,  and  was  performed  by  friction  or  rubbing, 
not  by  pouring.  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  anointing  of 
the  head  and  of  the  body  for  purposes  of  decoration  or  pre- 
servation. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

OFFEBINGSy   SACRIFICES,   AND   ALTAB. 

§  1.  The  Jewish  oflferings  typical  of  the  work  of  salvation. — |  2. 
ILorban,  or  offering:  its  original  meaning. — §  3.  Other  meanings  of 
the  word. — §  4.  JTaffasliv  to*  draw  near. — §  5.  Kepresentatives  of  these 
words  in  the  N.  T. — §  6.  'Olab,  the  ascending-offering. — §  7.  Its 
mf^aning  illustrated  from  the  N.  T. — §  8.  BKlnobalif  the  meat-offering. 
<~§  9.  Kewaclirthe  sacrifice,  or  commnnion  feast. — §  10.  The  altar. — 
§  11.  Sacrifice  and  altar  in  the  K.  T.— §  12.  Kemarks  on  Heb.  13. 10.— 
§  13.  'Asalif  to  offer  or  do. — §  14.  Relation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Passover. — §  15.  81iaoliatli«  to  slay. — §  16.  Pasaol!* 
the  Passover.  —  §  17.  BlieleiHv  the  restitution-offering. —  §  18. 
diattab,  the  sin-offering.— §  19.  The  same  in  the  N.  T.— §  20. 
Asliain,  the  trespass- or  guilt-offering. — §  21.  Zsliali,  the  fire-offering. — 
$22.  Jreseo,  the  drink-offering.—}  28.  IncmK,'~%  24.  The  free-will 
offering. — }  25.  The  wave-  and  the  heave-offering. 

§  1.  Few  elements  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  are  more 
interesting  to  the  Christian  student  than  the  system  of 
offerings  therein  prescribed.  The  principle  of  slaying 
animals  for  a  religious  purpose  appears  to  have  been  called 
into  existence  at  a  very  early  stage  of  human  history,  but 
the  Jewish  system  wa»  elaborated  under  Divine  direction 
during  the  sojourning  in  the  wilderness^  and  that  with  a 
fulness  of  detail  which  must  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
reader.  If  it  be  true  that  even  izb  earthly  matters  ^  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before/  much  more  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  if  the  Author  of  all  existence  were  about  to 
n^ake  a  special  intervention,  in  the  affairs  of  men  so  as  to 
restore  then  to  that  position  which  they  had  lost.  He  would 
not  only  intimate  His  purpose  to  some  of  those  whom  He 
was  about  to  benefit,  but  would  ako  prefigure  the  course 
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which  in  His  wisdom  He  had  determined  to  adopt.  The 
system  of  offerings  appointed  to  Israel  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  a  book  of  pictures^  sketched  in  shadowy  outline,  indi- 
cating to  God's  people  the  work  which  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Divine  grace  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  should 
come. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  a  patient  and  accurate  ex- 
amination of  this  system.  Among  the  controversies  of  the 
present  day,  few  have  given  rise  to  such  vehemence  and 
acrimony  as  the  questions,  How  far  the  Levitical  system  of 
offerings  is,  or  ought  to  be,  reproduced  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  whether  the  rite  in  question  is  a 
sacrifice,  the  holy  table  an  altar,  and  the  minister  a  priest. 
A  clear  idea  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  ought  to 
be  helpful  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  decide  rightly  on 
these  important  questions. 

§  2.  The  word  Korban,  with  which  we  are  familiar  from 
its  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  .(Mark  7.  11),  is  one  of 
the  words  most  commonly  used  for  the  offering  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  not  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in  particular, 
but  represents  the  *01ah,  the  Kinohah,  and  the  various  forms 
of  Zevach,  in  which  the  offerer  found  a  way  of  approach  and 
acceptance.  We  might  almost  render  it  a  way  of  approach. 
The  verb  Karav  (3np),  whence  it  is  derived,  signifies  to 
approach,  or  draw  near,  and  is  often  used  of  man's 
entrance  into  the  presence  of  the  living  God.  It  is  no  ordi- 
nary nearness  that  is  represented  by  it,  but  rather  that  of 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  kind.  The  very  word  just 
used  (^  intimate ')  reminds  us  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
one  of  its  fonns  (3*}!^),  jas  applied  to  the  innermost  part  of 
the  body;  whilst  in  another  form  (anp)  it  signifies  a  near 
neighbour  or  a  kinsman.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word 
should  also  be  used  of  close  hand  to  hand  conflict,  and  hence 
be  rendered  battle  or  war  in  nine  passages  in  the  0.  T. 
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§  3.  Besides  the  number  of  places  in  which  Korban  is  used 
for  offering,  it  is  rendered  sacrifice  in  Lev.  27. 11,  and  ohlor- 
Hon  ten  times  in  Leyiticns,  and  tyrtce  in  Numbers.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  a  uniform  rendering  in  these  passages. 
The  verb  is  rendered  offer  more  than  fifty  times  in 
Leviticus,  and  twenty-five  times  in  Numbers ;  it  also  occurs 
in  Jud.  3.  18,  where  we  read  of  Ehud's  offering  a  present 
to  Eglon  ;  it  is  found  in  1  Chron.  16.  1,  and  2  Chron.  35. 12 ; 
in  six  passages  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  in  Ps.  72.  10  (^  The 
kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts ') ;  •eight  times  in 
Ezekiel ;  and  in  Hag.  3.  14.  The  verb  might  best  be  trans- 
lated in  most  passages  to  present.  In  Job  3L  37,  the  verb 
is  used  of  the  intimate  approach  of  one  person  to  another, 

*  As  a  prince  I  would  go  near  (Le.  present  myself)  unto  him'; 
in  Ps.  65.  4,  it  is  used  of  God's  choosing  men,  and  causing 
them  to  approach  Him  that  they  may  dwell  in  His  courts  ;  so 
in  Num.  16.  9,  it  is  applied  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was 
separated  from  the  congregation  and  brought  near  to  God  to 
do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  meet  with  it  also  in 
Jer.  30.  21,  in  a  prophecy  of  remarkable  interest  which 
seems  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 

The  LXX  renders  the  verb  -(Karav)  lyyl^tf,  irpoa^pta, 
'rrpocipxofJLaiy  irpocrarfon ;  and  the  noun  Kozban  always  S&pop* 

§  4.  The  verb  Nagash  (t^:^)  has  much  the  same  meaning  as 
Karav,  and  is  .applied  to  the  presentation  of  ofEerings  in  Am. 
5.  25  ;  MaL  L  7,  8,  11,  12,  and  3.  3.  This  word  is  coupled 
with  Karav  in  Jer.  30.  21,  above  referred  to,  which  runs  thus: 

*  Their  noble  ( A.V.  nobles)  shall  be  from  themselves,  and  their 
ruler  shall  issue  from  amidst  them,  and  I  will  cause  him  to 
draw  near  (Karav),  and  he  shall  approach  (ITagash)  unto  me.' 

§  5.  We  find  iyyi^o)  used  once  in  the  N.  T.  in  somewhat  of 
a  ceremonial  sense,  namely,  in  Heb.  7.  19,  ^  The  bringing  in 
of  a  better  hope,  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God.' 

The  word  irpoa^pto  is  used  of  the  offering  of  gifts  of 
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niany  kinds.  Thus  we  meet  with  it  in  Matt.  2.  11,  with 
respect  to  the  ofEerings  made  by  the  Wise  Men ;  in  Matt« 
5.  23,  of  the  oiffering  or  gift  upon  the  altar,  where  reference 
is  evidently  made  to  the  ordinary  offerings  prescribed  under 
the  name  in  Leviticus.  In  Matt.  8.  4;  Mark  I.  44,  and 
Luke  5. 14,  it  is  applied  to  the  offering  to  be  made  by  the 
cleansed  leper.  In  John  16.  2,  we  read,  *  Whosoever  killeth 
you  will  think  that  he  offereth  religious  service  to  God' 
i^Tpzlav  irpoG^ipniv  t^  6b^.  The  only  epistle  in  which  the 
word  occurs  is  that  which  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  which  it  is  found  twenty  times,  and,  with  one  exception,' 
always  in  a  sacrificial  or  religious  sense.  Thus*  it  is  said  of 
our  Lord  that  He  offered  Himself  without  blemish  to  God 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit  (Heb.  9..  14)^  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many  (9.  28). 

The  word  irpoaipxoiMu  is*  used  of  the  sinner's  approach  to 
Grod  on  the  basis  of  an  offering  in  Heb.  4.  16,  7.  25, 10. 1,  22, 
and  11.  6.  There  is  one  remarkable  passage  in  which 
Trpoaofysiv  is  used,,  namely,  1  Pet.  3^  18,  *  Christ  died,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.'  Here  the 
Vulgate  rendering  is  striking,  Hhat  he  might  offer  us  to 
God,'  the  offering  being  the  means  of  the  sinner's  approach. 

The  noun  irpoaeujfur/ijy  derived  from  this  verb,  is  used  of 
the  access  or  way  of  appre^ach  which  the  Christian 
obtains  through  Christ,  in  Bom.  ff.  2 ;  Eph.  8. 18,  and  3.  12. 

In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  we  find  B&pov  for  a  sacrificial 
gift  several  times ;  and  St.  Mark  in  one  passage  specially 
interprets  Koeban  by  thi»  word.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  this  word  is  put  side  by  side  wifch  dualaiy  sacrifices. 

The  generall  lesson  which  we  gain  from  the  frequent  and 
remarkable  use  of  the  word  Eorban  (in  the  Levitical  law), 

>  Namely,  Heb.  12.  7,  *  €k)d  deeds  with  yon  (d/iti^  wpwr^tptrau)  as  with  sons.' 
The  word  is  here  in  the  Middle  Voicei  and  signifies  the  entrance  into  a  certain 
relationship. 
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and  of  its  Greek  representatives,  is  that  a  way  of  access  to 
God  is  made  open,  not  through  the  efforts  of  man,  but 
through  the  good  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has 
caused  us  to  come  near  to  Himself  in  and  through  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ. 

§  6.  The  word  generally  rendered  burnt- offering  in 
the  A.  V.  is  *01ah  (n^y).  The  verb  *Alah,  whence  it  is  de- 
rived, is  rendered  to  burn  in  Ex.  27.  20,  Lev.  2.  12,  24.  2, 
and  to  offer  in  a  few  other  passages;  but  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Active  Voice  is  to  ascend,  hence 
in  the  Causative  Voice  it  signifies  to  make  to  ascendy  or  to 
cause  to  go  up.  Some  scholars  have  held  that  the  best 
rendering  for  'olah  would  be  altar-offering,  because  the 
offering  was  lifted  up  and  placed  upon  the  altar.  This 
interpretation,  however,  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
The  Vulgate  rendering  (derived  from  the  Greek)  holocaustay 
that  which  is  wholly  burnt,  and  the  German  Brandopfer, 
burnt-offering,  fall  in  with  our  own  rendering,  but  they  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  translations.  The  fact  that  flame 
ascends,  and  that  *  the  sparks  fly  upwards,*  famishes  us  with 
the  true  solution  of  the  name.  The  *01ah,  when  turned  into 
a  cloud  of  vapour  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  and  was  gradually  dispersed  amidst  the  upper  air ; 
and  whilst  beholding  this  striking  sight,  the  offerer,  who  had 
identified  himself  with  the  victim  by  the  pressure  of  his 
hands,  realized  his  acceptance  by  God,  who  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  rendering  of  the  word  would  be  an 
ascending  offering.     Arias  Montanus  rendered  it  ascensio. 

The  word  is  used  largely,  both  in  the  account  of  the 
Levitical  ritual  and  in  the  historical  books.  Its  first  occur- 
rence is  in  Gen.  8.  20,  where  Noah  is  said  to  have  offered 
burnt-offerings  on  the  altar.  We  next  meet  with  it  in 
Gen.  22.  2-13,  where  Abraham  is  told  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a 
burnt- offering.     It  is  also  used  in  Job  I.  5,  and  42.  8, 
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where  the  patriarch  is  described  as  offering  for  his  sons; 
and  where  his  friends  are  ordered  to  make  an  offering.  In 
these  passages  it  is  found  in  a  general  sense,  and  is  applied 
as  much  to  a  sin-offering  as  to  a  burnt-offering.  The 
Levitical  law,  however,  drew  a  clearer  distinction  between 
the  two.  The  word  is  first  used  in  connexion  with  the 
people  of  Israel  in  Ex.  24.  5.  In  this  important  passage  we 
are  told  that  Moses  *  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  offered  burnt-offerings  and  sacrificed  peace- 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,*  the  first  kind  being  wholly  burnt, 
and  the  last  eaten ;  and  it  was  with  the  blood  of  these  offer- 
ings that  the  people  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  were 
sprinkled.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  this  whole  transaction 
was  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  priesthood.  The 
making  of  the  Covenant  was  a  national,  not  a  sacerdotal 
work ;  moreover,  it  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with  sin^  for 
neither  the  *olah  nor  the  peace-offering  were  sin-offerings ; 
they  represented  atonement  rather  than  pardon.^ 

Passing  by  the  historical  books,  we  find  'olah  used  in  a 
few  other  passages,  viz.  Ps.  51.  19,  66.  15 ;  Is.  57.  6,  66.  3  ; 
Ez.  43.  18,  24 ;  and  Am.  5.  22. 

The  most  general  renderings  for  the  verb  *alali  in  the 
LXX  are  ava/SaivtOy  ava<f>iptOy  apafiiffd^to,  and  ayaym ;  the  noun 
'olah  is  almost  always  rendered  either  oXjoKavrtofia,  or  oXoicot^ 
TftMTtF,  i.e.,  that  which  is  wholly  burnt. 

§  7.  On  examining  the  New  Testament  we  do  not  find  the 
substantive  applied  directly  to  Christ  through  its  Greek 
representatives,  but  the  idea  of  ascending  or  going  up,  from 
which  the  burnt-offering  received  its  Hebrew  name,  and 
which  is  so  fully  sustained  in  the  Greek  verbs  above- 
mentioned,  reappears  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  work  in 
various  ways,  which  nmy  be  briefly  noticed. 

With  regard  to  the  word  avafialvtoy  it  may  be  deemed 

*  Though  these  were  cloflely  related.    See  chap.  xii.  §  5. 
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fanciful  to  refer  to  our  Lord's  expression,  *  Behold  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem '  (see  Matt.  20.  18  ;  Mark  10.  32,  S3 ;  Luke  18. 
31,  and  19.  28),  because  it  was  the  ordinary  and  natural 
phrase  to  use  when  describing  a  journey  to  that  city  which 
was  the  Crown  of  the  Holy  Land.  Yet  it  may  be  noticed  that 
no  site  could  be  more  aptly  marked  out  as  the  altar  of  earth 
on  which  the  Great  Offering  should  be  consummated.  It 
had  probably  been  the  scene  of  sacrifice  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Abraham ;  it  lies  *  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,'  2,400  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  which 
washes  the  western  shore  of  the  land,  and  3,700  feet  above 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  in  leaden  solitude  in  a  cleft 
between  the  torrid  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  long  purple 
wall  of  Moab. 

Our  Lord's  Ascension  or  'going  up'  to  His  Father  in 
heaven  is  described  by  the  word  dva^alvcuy  in  John  20.  17, 
and  Eph.  4.  9,  10.  Have  we  not  in  this  ascension  a  sublime 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  offering  ascended  in  the 
flame? 

The  sacrificial  word  dva^pm  is  also  used  of  our  Lord's 
being  *  carried  up  '  into  heaven  in  Luke  24.  61 ;  whilst  it  is 
applied  to  His  offering  of  Himself  in  Heb.  7.  27.  It  is  also 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  offering-up  of  a  sacrifice  of 
praise  (Heb.  13.  15),  and  of  spiritual  sacrifices  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  God  through  Christ  (1  Pet.  2.  6). 

The  word  dvarfti  is  used  only  twice  in  the  Epistles,  namely, 
in  Bom.  10.  7,  and  Heb.  13.  20 ;  in  both  of  which  passages 
it  is  adopted  to  express  the  bringing  of  Christ  up  from  the 
dead — an  essential  element  in  the  Lord's  atoning  work. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  these  passages  that,  whilst  the 
slaying  of  the  animal,  which  was  to  be  a  male  without 
blemish,  represented  Christ's  devotion  of  Himself  to  death, 
and  while  the  pouring  forth  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar 
foreshadowed  the  atonement  wrought  by  virtue  of  his  death. 
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the  ascent  of  the  slain  animal  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  of 
smoke  into  the  heavens  typified  the  bringing  of  Christ  up 
from  the  grave,  and  His  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
But  since  the  offerer,  by  pressing  his  hand  upon  the  victim 
before  slaying  it  in  the  presence  of  God,  identified  himself 
with  it,  he  must  be  considered  as  symbolically  going 
through  the  same  process  as  it  had  to  undergo.  So  also  the 
Christian,  identifying  himself  with  his  Saviour  by  faith,  is 
*  crucified  with  Christ,^  dies  with  Him,  is  buried  with  Him, 
rises  with  Him  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and 
is  seated  with  Him  in  heavenly  places,  his  life  of  devotion 
being  an  offering  made  by  fire,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  God. 

§  8.  Minchah  (nnaio)  is  the  general  Hebrew  word  for  a  gift, 
whether  to  God  (Gen.  4.  3),  or  to  man  (Gten.  33.  13) ;  it  is 
also  the  word  which  our  translators  have  rendered  meat- 
offering— *meat^  being  here  used  in  its  old  sense  of 
*food,'  and  not  signifying  *  flesh.'  The  LXX  has  Qwria 
(sacrifi<je),  for  it  in  140  places;  and  Sw/oov  (a  gift),  in  32 
places.*  Minchah  is  the  word  used  of  the  offerings  of  Cain 
and  Abel  in  G«u.  4.  3,  4,  5,  in  which  passage  it  is  not 
restricted  to  its  Levitical  use  as  an  unbloody  sacrifice ;  it  is 
first  rendered  *  meat-ojferin^ '  in  Lev.  2.  1,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  mixture  of  flour,  oil,  and  frankincense — the 
flour  being  the  essential  part,  the  oil  and  firankincense  being 
added  that  it  might  bum  with  a  sweet  savour.  The  word  is 
used  of  the  ^jealousy-offering^  in  Num.  6.  15,  18,  25,  26.  It 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  following  passages : — 

Num.    16.  15,  *  Respect  thou  not  their  offering/ 

1  Sam.    2.  17,  *  Men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord.' 

verse    29,  *  Wherefore   kick   ye   at   my   sacriiice,   and    at   mine 

offering.* 

*  The  LXX  also  occasionally  reproduces  the  original  word  in  the  form  ftarai. 
The  Vulgate  adopts  munus  and  obiatio  as  renderings ;  and  Luther  has  Opfer  and 
Speisojpjer, 
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1  Sanu   3.  14,  *  The  iniquity  of  Eli*8  house  shall  not  be  purged  with 

sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever.* 
1  Sam.  26.  19,  '  If  the  Lord  have  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him 

accept  (or  smell)  an  offering.* 

1  Chron.16.29,  Ps.  96.  8,  '  Bring  an  offering,  and  come  before  him.* 
Ps.        20.    8,  ^  Kemember  all  thy  offerings.* 

Is.         43. 23,  ^  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve  with  an  offering.* 

Is.         66.  20,  'They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offering 

unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations  •  •  .  as  the 
children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean 
vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.* 

Jer.       41,    5,  '  There  came  certain  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh,  and 

irom  Samaria,  even  fourscore  men,  having  their 
beards  shaven,  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  having 
cut  themselves,  with  offerings  and  incense  in 
their  hand,  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.* 

Am.         6.  25,  '  Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in 

the  wilderness  forty  years  ?  * 

Zeph.      3.  10,  *  From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  my  suppliants, 

even  the  daughters  of  my  dispersed,  shall  bring 
mine  offering.* 

Mai.        L  10,  13,  2.  12,  13,  'Neither  will  I  accept  an  offering  at 

your  hand.* 
verse  11,  'In  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name 

and  a  pure  offering.* 

Mai.  3.  3,  4,  '  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi  that  they  may 

offer  an  offering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall 
the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant 
unto  the  Lord  as  in  the  days  of  old.* 

Kinohah  is  rendered  gift  in  Ps.  45.  12,  ^The  daughter  of 
Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift ' ;  sacrifice  in  1  Kin.  18.  29, 
36,  *  The  time  of  the  offering  of  the  (evening)  sacrifice  ^;  ^ 
Ps.  I4L  2,  *Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as 
incense;  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening 
sacrifice';  oblation  in  Is.  I.  13,  ^Bring  no  more  vain 

*  The  word  evening  is  inserted  in  italics  both  here  and  elsewhere.    Compare 

2  Ki.  16.  15  ;  Ps.  141.  2 ;  £z.  9.  4,  6 ;  Dan.  9.  21,  where  the  expression  occurs. 
Keference  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  offering  of  a  lamb  every  evening,  pre- 
scribed in  Num.  a*.  8.  The  lamb  itself  was  an  'olali,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  mlnohaht 
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oblations';  19.  21,  ^The  Egyptians  shall  do  sacrifice  and 
oblation';  66.  3,  ^He  that  offereth  an  oblation  (is  as  if 
he  oflfered)  swine's  blood';  Jer.  14.  12,  'When  they  oflFer 
bumt-oflfering  and  oblation  I  will  not  accept  them  * ;  Dan. 
2.  46,  Nebuchadnezzar  '  commanded  that  they  should  offer 
an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto '  Daniel ;  9.  21,  '  About 
the  time  of  the  evening  oblation';  verse  27,  *He  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease.' 

The  minchali,  which  was  closely  connected  with  the  *ola]i, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  love,  gratitude,  and  thanks- 
giving to  God,  who  is  Himself  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts. 
It  was  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man  that  '  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  Part  of  it  was 
burnt  with  fire,  and  the  rest  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest 
and  his  family,  not  by  the  offerer. 

§  9.  We  now  come  to  the  word  Zevach  (nat),  which  is  gene- 
rally rendered  sacrifice  in  the  English,  and  Qvaia^  6wo,  and 
Ovcrid^to  in  the  LXX.  On  approaching  the  study  of  this 
word,  the  student  cannot  but  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the 
desirableness  of  greater  uniformity  of  rendering  for  the 
Levitical  terms  than  we  possess  at  present.  If  the  word 
sacrifice  had  been  confined  to  the  zevaoh,  instead  of  being 
also  occasionally  applied  to  the  minchah,  the  korban,  the  isheh, 
the  ohag,  or  feast  (Ps.  118.  27,  and  Is.  29.  1),  the  todah  or 
praise  (Jer.  17.  26,  and  33.  11),  and  the  verbs  *a8eh  and 
kathar,  present  controversies  might  have  assumed  a  very 
much  milder  form. 

The  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  instinctively  connected  in  our 
minds  with  that  of  a  priest;  ^  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
verb  zavaoh  properly  means  to  slay  an  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  food,  and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  kill  or  slay  in  Deut. 
12.  15,  21 ;  1  Sam.  28.  24;   2  Chron.  18.  2 ;  and  Ez.  34.  3. 

1  In  the  French  translationa  of  the  Bible  a  priest  is  usually  called  saeri^ 
fctUeur, 
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Although  the  verb  has  been  also  rendered  to  offer  in 
thirty-seven  passages,  nsually  where  the  kindred  substantive 
is  found  with  it,  jet  in  these  passages  it  does  not  represent 
the  act  of  the  priest  as  such,  but  the  act  of  ilie  layman^  the 
head  of  the  family,  who  presented  and  slew  the  animal 
before  Grod's  tabernacle.  The  word  is  generally  used  in  con- 
nexion with  a  sacred  feast,  in  which  the  family  or  nation 
which  ofiered  the  sacrifice  (through  their  heads  or  repre- 
sentatives) proceeded  to  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims, 
entering  thereby  into  communion  with  God.  Thus  the 
levach  or  sacrifice  was  utterly  distinct  from  the  *olah  or 
ascension-offering,  which  was  wholly  burnt  or  turned 
into  vapour,  and  jfrom  the  sin-offering,  which  was  partly 
burnt  and  partly  eaten  by  the  priest. 

The  various  ceremonies  connected  with  the  sacrifice 
or  communion-feast  are  described  in  Lev.  17.  5-7,  and 
other  passages.  The  man  who  wished  to  throw  a  halo  of 
religion  round  his  festivities  brought  an  unblemished  animal 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  Grod,  pressed  his  hands  on 
its  head,  and  slew  it.  The  priest,  who  in  this  and  all  other 
things  acted  on  God's  behalf,  took  the  blood  which  repre- 
sented the  life  of  the  animal  (and  therefore  the  life  of  the 
offerer),  and  shed  it  forth  upon  the  altar  as  an  atonement. 
He  also  burnt  the  fat — ^to  represent  the  fact  that  the  rich- 
ness or  goodness  of  the  animal  (and  of  the  offerer)  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  and  was  due  to  Him.  A  certain  fixed 
portion  of  the  flesh  was  then  given  to  the  priest,  to  be  eaten 
by  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the 
offerer  and  his  house.  Whether  the  feast  was  public  or 
private,  and  whether  the  animal  was  offered  by  the  elders  of 
the  nation  or  by  the  head  of  a  family,  these  ceremonies  were 
appointed  in  order  to  symbolise  the  imion  between  man  and 
God,  who  were  thus  made  partakers  of  the  same  food.  If  it 
was  impossible  to  perform  the  full  rites  connected  with  the 
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sacrifice  through  distance  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, one  point  at  any  rate  was  to  be  observed — ^the 
blood  of  the  slain  animal  was  to  be  poured  upon  the  earth 
and  covered  with  dust  (verse  13). 

The  portion  of  the  zevach  which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
priest  is  described  in  Deut.  18.  8,  as  *  the  shoulder,  the  two 
cheeks,  and  the  maw.**  See  also  1  Sam.  2.  13,  where  the 
conduct  of  Eli's  sons  with  respect  to  these  and  other  portions 
is  described. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rites  connected  with 
the  zevach  were  graciously  designed  to  produce  a  moral 
effect  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Every  time  that  they 
slew  an  unblemished  animal  &r  food  they  were  reminded  of 
God's  merciful  disposition  towards  them;  they  were  thus 
stimulated  to  live  in  conformity  with  His  law,  and  to  deal 
mercifully  vnth  their  poorer  brethren.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  death  of  the  animal,  followed  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  burning  of  the  &t,  would 
impress  the  pious  Israelite  with  a  recollection  of  the  feet 
that  sin  brought  dea/tti  into  the  world,  and  that  he  himself 
had  sinned.  He  would  thus  have  what  the  Scripture  caUs 
*a  broken  spirit ^^  Ps.  61.  17;  and  his  sacrifice  would  be  a 
strong  call  to  righteousness  (Ps.  4.  5),  to  obedience  (1  Sam.  16. 
22),  to  joy  (Ps.  27.  6),  and  to  mercy  (Hos.  fl.  6).  Where  the 
sacrifice  had  not  this  spirit,  we  may  gather  from  the  pas- 
sages just  referred  to  that  the  ceremony  had  lost  all  its  value 
and  significance. 

The  connexion  between  the  aevach  and  the  making  a 
cavenani  is  brought  out  in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  the 
sharing  in  food  being  a  symbol  of  the  oneness  of  the  eaters. 
See,  for  example,  Gen.  31.  54,  and  Ps.  60.  5.  The  Passover 
and  the  Peace-offering,  which  were  special  kinds  of  zevaoh, 
arfe  referred  to  below. 

§  10.  The  Hebrew  name  for  an  altar  (Kizbeach)  is  derived 
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from  zavach,  and  is  rendered  Ova-uumjpiov  in  the  LYY, 
except  where  a  heathen  altar  is  referred  to,  and  then  the 
Greek  word  fitopiof  is  adopted.*  The  primary  idea  which  a 
Hebrew  would  attach  to  an  altar  would  depend  upon  his 
view  of  the  word  zavach;  according  to  Levitical  usage,  it 
would  be  the  appointed  place  on  which  the  blood  of  slain 
beasts  was  to  be  sprinkled  and  their  fat  burnt.  In  a  short 
but  interesting  essaj  on  the  Jewish  altar  bj  David  Mill,'  it 
is  noticed  that  the  Babbinical  writers  used  to  regard  it  not 
only  as  God's  table'  (see  Mai.  L  7),  but  also  as  a  symbol  of 
mediation;  accordingly,  they  called  it  a  Paraclete  (o^pne, 
HapaicXfiTos)  i.e.  an  intercessor ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  centre 
for  mediation,  peace-making,  expiation,  and  sanctification. 
Whatever  was  burnt  upon  the  altar  was  considered  to  be 
consumed  by  God,  a  guarantee  that  the  offerer  was  accepted 
by  Him. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  general  use  of  Mizbeach  (Place 
of  Slaughter)  for  an  altar,  that  in  the  Patriarchal  age  the 
animals  which  were  offered  to  the  Lord  as  burnt-offerings 
were  laid  on  the  altar  and  sacrificed  (i.e*  slain)  there.  The 
account  of  the  burnt-offerings  in  Gen.  22.  exactly  falls  in 
with  this  supposition.  In  this  matter,  however,  as  in  many 
others,  the  law  of  Moses  departed  from  the  earlier  practice 
while  retaining  the  principal  features  of  the  system,  which 
had  been  no  doubt  established  by  Divine  command. 

§  11.  The  word  dvta  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  both  with  respect 
to  the  slaying  of  the  Passover  Lamb  and  to  the  killing  of 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  food,  e.g.  Luke  15.  23 ;  Acts  10. 13. 

*  The  word  artel  (Is.  29. 1,  2  ;  Ez.  43.  15,  26),  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
*  albvr  of  God/  an  Arabic  root  akin  to  the  Latin  ara  being  produced  in  support  of 
the  translation. 

*  David  Mill  was  Beland's  successor  as  Oriental  Professor  at  Utrecht,  where 
his  Dissertationes  Se^a  were  published. 

"  The  table,  however,  served  a  different  purpose  from  the  altar.  The  animal 
was  slain  and  cut  up  on  the  table,  but  its  blood  was  sprinkled,  its  fat  burnt,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  *olali,  all  the  pieces  were  burnt  on  the  altar.    See  Ek.  40.  39 
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The  noun  Ovim  occurs  sevetul  times  in  the  N.  T.  with  re- 
ference to  Levitical  rites,  e.g.  1  Cor.  10. 18  ;  to  the  Christian 
life  of  self-sacrifice  (Rom.  12.  1 ;  Phil.  2.  17,  4.  18 ;  Heb.  IS. 
16;  and  1  Pet.  3.  5) ;  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  (Ep.  5.  2  ;  Heb.  9.  20, 10.  12). 

The  altar,  dvaunm^ptoPy  is  mentioned  in  about  t went j 
passages,  in  most  of  which  the  Jewish  altar  is  referred  to* 
In  1  Cor.  10. 18,  St.  Pa;ul  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  in  the 
case  of  Israel  those  who  eat  the  sacrifices  become  in  so  doing 
partakers  with  the  altar.  By  this  he  evidently  means  that 
while  the  altar  (which  represented  God)  had  part  of  the  victim, 
the  sacrificer  had  another  part;  thus  the  sacrifice, being  con- 
sumed partly  by  God  (through  means  of  the  fire  on  the  altar) 
and  partly  by  man,  forms  a  bond  of  union  between  the  one 
and  the  other. 

§  12.  In  Heb.  13. 10,  the  writer  points  out  that  there  were 
certain  offerings  of  which  neither  priest  nor  offerer  might  eat. 
They  were  not  burnt,  i.e.  turned  to  vapour,  on  the  altar — a 
process  which  would  have  marked  their  acceptance  by  God, 
but  were  entirely  consumed,'  so  that  there  was  no  commu- 
nion with  the  altar  or  with  God  in  the  case  of  these  offerings. 
*  We  Jews,'  says  the  writer,  *  have  an  altar  with  which 
neither  the  offerer  nor  the  priests  who  minister  in  the  taber- 
nacle have  a  right  to  share.     Where  part  of  the  blood  of  the 

*  It  is  important  to  notice  that  throughout  the  Leritical  ritual  two  distinct 
words  Are  used  to  represent  burning.  ILatliar  (nOp)»  which  properly  means  to 
turn  into  smoke  or  ffnponr^  is  nsed  of  the  burning  of  the  'olataf  of  the  memoriiil 
portion  of  the  minolialiv  and  of  the  fat  of  the  Bewaoli*  all  of  which  were  in- 
tended as  offerings  for  God's  good  pleasure,  and  not  for  sin.  This  burning  took 
place  on  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Barapli  ((^"K^),  to  consume  or 
bum  up,  is  nsed  of  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  the  sin-offerings  above  mentioned. 
Nothing  is  said  of  their  smoke  ascending  as  a  sweet  sarour  to  God,  becnuse  they 
represent  *  the  body  of  sin/  an  object  which  is  by  no  means  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
This  at  least  is  the  aspect  of  the  matter  presented  by  the  sin-offering  which  the 
priest  offered  for  himself,  and  still  more  emphatically  by  the  offering  of  the  goat 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement.  Other  more  ordinary 
sin-offerings  were  eaten  by  the  priest. 
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victim  was  brought  into  the  Holy  place  as  a  sin-offering  by 
the  High  Priest  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was  put 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  with  this  altar  no 
one  had  a  share,  for  none  of  the  body  was  eaten,  the  whole 
being  utterly  consumed  in  a  clean  place  outside  the  camp.' 
He  then  applies  this  feature  in  the  Levities^  law  to  the 
Christian  dispensation*  Christ's  blood  is  presented  in  the 
Holy  Place  now  as  an  atonement  for  us.  His  body,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  devoted  to  consumption  outside  the  camp.  But 
what  is  His  body  ?  We  Christians,  he  implies,  are  the  body 
of  Christ ;  and  as  His  crucifixion  literally  happened  outside 
the  city  walls,  so  we  are  to  go  forth  to  Him  bearing  His 
reproach,  sharing  the  ill-treatment  He  received,  being  mocked 
and  jeered  at  by  the  world  as  it  passes  by,  having  no  con- 
tinuing city  here,  but  seeking  that  city  which  is  to  come 
(ir)v  fiaWowrop). 

§  13.  The  word  *Aftah  (ne^))  to  do,  which  usually  allies 
itself  in  meaning  with  the  words  with  which  it  stands  con- 
nected, has  amongst  its  extended  significations  an  applica- 
tion to  offerings.  It  is  rendered  offer  in  forty  passages, 
most  of  which  are  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  e.g.  Lev.  5.  10, 
^He  shall  offer  the  second  for  a  burnt-offering,  according 
to  the  ordinance,  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him.'  Sometimes  it  refers  to  the  service  of  the  priest, 
and  sometimes  to  the  action  of  him  who  brings  the  offering 
and  appoints  what  particular  animal  he  will  offer.  Naaman, 
the  Syrian,  is  represented  as  using  the  word  in  2  Ein.  5.  17 ; 
and  it  is  used  of  Jehu's  offering  in  the  house  of  Baal,  2  Ein. 
10.  24,  25.  We  also  find  it  in  Ps.  66.  16,  '  I  will  offer 
bullocks  with  goats.' 

The  word  first  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Ex.  10.  25,  where 
Moses  says,  ^  Thou  must  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings  that  we  nmy  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God.' 
In  Ex.  29.  36,  it  is  regularly  introduced  into  the  Levitical 
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system:  *Thou  shalt  offer  every  day  a  buUocl:  for  a  sin- 
offering  for  atonement' ;  verses  38,  89,  *  Thon  shalt  offer  • 
•  •  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  day  by  day  continually*  The 
one  lamb  thon  shalt  offer  in  the  morning;  and  the  other 
lamb  thon  shalt  offer  at  even.'     See  also  Lev.  14.  19,  30, 

16.  15,  30,  23.  12,  19 ;  Nnm.  6.  11,  16,  17, 16.  3,  14,  24,  28. 
4,  8,  20,  21,  23,  24,  31.  The  word  ia  used  of  '  preparing/ 
or  arranging  the  animal  or  meat-offering  or  drink-offering 
in  Num.  18.  S,  6,  8,  12  ;  Jnd.  13.  15,  16 ;  Ez.  48.  25,  27,  45. 

17,  23,  24,  46.  7, 12,  13,  14,  15.  It  may  be  added  that  'Asali 
is  used  of  the  making  or  ordaining  of  feasts  in  Jud* 
14.  10 ;  1  Kin.  3.  15, 12.  32 ;  Ezra  3.  4,  6.  19;  Neh.  8.  18 ; 
Esth.  2.  18,  6.  8. 

The  Greek  rendering  in  these  X)a88ages  is  invariably  woiAf^ 
to  doy  or  make^ ;  the  Vulgate  usually  has/acere,  but  sometimes 
offerrey   and  Luther  usually  has   machen,  but  occasionally 

-  §  14.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators  that 
our  Lord  used  the  word  woUa>  in  a  sacrificial  sense  when  He 
3aid  ^  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  Luke  22.  19. 

It  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  word  ^do^ 
is  to  be  taken  here  in  that  religious  or  ceremonial  sense  in 
which  it  is  constantly  found  in  the  O.  T.,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  The  question,  however,  remains 
to  be  asked,  to  what  special  religious  rite  was  the  Lord 
referring?  When  He  said  ^Do  this,'  He  may  certainly 
have  meant  *  Keep  this  rite ' ;  but  did  He  mean  ^  Offer  this 
bread  and  wine  as  an  offering? '  or  was  there  some  other 
Mosaic  rite  to  which  the  words  would  bear  a  special  re« 
ference  ?  In  answering  this  question  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  Lord  was  approaching  His  death,  and  was  instituting 
an  ordinance  which  bore  a  direct  relationship  to  it,  so  that 
whenever  it  is  duly  observed  we  ^show  forth  the  Lord's 

>  This  use  of  the  word  wotdat  must  not  be'foiigotteti  in  the  int^retation  of  such" 
a  paeeage  aa  2  Cor.  S.  21,  *  He  made  him  (to  be)  sin  on  oar  behalf.* 
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death.^  Also  it  must  be  granted  that  the  giving  np  of  the 
Saviour's  life  upon  the  cross  was  pre-eminently  vicarious  and 
redemptive,  and  that  in  it  all  the  offerings  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation had  their  fulfilment.  What  objection,  therefore,  can 
lie  against  the  conclusion  that  the  Lord  meant,  '  Perform 
this  sacrificial  rite,'  and  that  while  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats,  together  with  various  meat  and  drink-offerings  pre- 
figured  the  Lord's  death,  the  simple  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  were  to  take  their  place  for  all  time  to  come  as  memo* 
rials  of  the  same?  Probably  a  general  assent  would  be 
granted  to  this  view  of  the  matter  by  all  students  of  Scrip- 
ture, though  considerable  differences  of  opinion  would  arise 
as  to  the  class  of  offering  referred  to,  and  as  to  how  far  there 
ought  to  be  any  exact  analogy  between  the  ritual  performance 
in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other* 

But  even  if  we  went  further  and  adopted  the  expression 

*  offer  this'  as  a  rendering,  would  this  imply  that  the 
offerer  was  in  any  sense  a  priest  ?  Certainly  not ;  because 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for  '  do  '  are  used  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  the  priests;  see  for  examples  of  this  usage 
Lev.  28.  12,  19 ;  Deut  12.  27 ;  1  Kin.  8.  64 ;  2  Kin.  6.  17  ; 
2  Chron.  7.  7 ;    Ps.  66.  15.     Again,  would  the  expression 

*  offer  this '  give  additional  force  to  the  arguments  by  which 
the  theory  of  transubstantiation  is  upheld  ?  Certainly  not. 
On  the  contrary,  though  the  offerings  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation foreshadowed  the  Lord's  atoning  offering  in  its  various 
aspects,  yet  they  were  not  identical  with  it,  so  that  the 
Christian  offering  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  permitted  for 
the  sake  of  argument)  would  by  analogy  be  at  most  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  same,  the  breaking  of  the  bread  setting 
forth  the  laceration  of  the  body,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
wine  setting  forth  the  shedding  of  the  blood.  ^ 

*  Wine  is  called  *  the  biood  of  grapes'  in  Gen.  49. 11 ;  and  this  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  hlood  would  make  our  Lord's  words  *  thi*  is  my  blood  *  much  more 
intelligible  than  we  sometimes  imagine. 
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It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  wherever  the  word  do 
is  used  in  a  sacrificial  sense  in  the  0.  T.,  there  lies  in  the 
context  some  noon  substantive  which  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  rite.  This,  then,  we  must  look  for  in  the  New  Testament 
when  investigating  the  ceremonial  significance  of  the  ex- 
pression before  us. 

Our  Lord  was  at  a  Passover  Supper;  and  at  the  table  were 
the  lamb,  also  the  bread  and  wine,  which  were  the  regular 
adjunctB  of  the  feast.*  It  was  not  the  lamb,  however,  which 
He  took  as  tlie  basis  of  His  new  rite ;  if  it  had  been  so,  then 
there  might  have  been  a  clearer  connexion  between  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Old  Testament  animal  sacrifices ; 
though  even  then  no  argument  would  be  gained  for  what  is 
called  sacerdotalism,  because  it  was  not  the  priest  but  the 
head  of  the  household  that  slew  or  sacrificed  the  lamb.  It 
was  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  wine  which  He  took  in  His 
holy  hands,  calling  the  one  His  body  and  the  other  His  blood. 
We  may  hence  gather  that  it  was  the  nutritious  eflBcacy  of 
His  sacrifice  to  which  the  Lord  was  specially  referring  when 
He  instituted  His  Supper :  ^  The  strengthening  and  refresh- 
ing of  our  souls  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
our  bodies  are  (strengthened  and  refi*eshed)  by  the  bread  and 
wine.'  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  when  the  Saviour 
said  *  Do  this,'  He  did  not  mean  *  Oflfer  this  atoning  victim,' 
but '  Keep  this  memorial  feast.' 

That  this  is  a  just  view  of  our  Lord's  words  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  keeping  of  the 
Passover  Feast  was  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 

*  The  author  once  had  the  privilege  of  being  invited  as  a  <  stranger '  to  a  Pass- 
over Supper  at  Jerusalem,  and  witnessed  the  whole  of  that  most  venerable  and 
impressive  ceremony. 

The  fact  that  the  Last  Supper  was  in  the  evening  may  not  unreasonably  be 
cited  as  a  precedent  for  evening  communion  ;  whilst  the  equally  notable  fact  that 
our  Lord  did  not  utter  the  words  *  take  and  eat '  to  each  disciple  individimlly,  but 
to  all  as  a  body,  justifies  a  similar  mode  of  administration  in  the  pn^seut  day. 
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ment  as  a  doings  the  words  ^Asali  and  iroJa)  being  invariably 
used  with  respect  to  it.     Instances  are  as  follows : — 

Ex.        12.  48,  *  Will  keep  the  passover  to  the  Lord.' 
Num.      9.    2,  '  Let  the  children  of  Israel  also  keep  the  passover.* 
yj         „     3,  *  Ye  shall  keep  it  in  his  appointed  season.' 
y,         „     4,  '  That  they  should  keep  the  passover.' 
„         „     5,  *  And  they  kept  the  passover.' 
„         „     6,  '  That  they  could  not  keep  the  passover.' 
,,  „  10,  '  Yet  shall  he  keep  the  passover.' 

.,         „  11,  *  At  even  they  shall  keep  it.' 
„         „  12,  '  According  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  passover  they 

shall  keep  it' 
„         „  13,  'Forbeareth  to  keep  the  passover.' 
„  „  14,  'If  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  .  .  .  and  will  keep  the 

passover.' 
„         „  14,  '  According  to  the  ordinance  of  the  passover  ...  so 

shall  we  d  o.' 
2Chron.30.  1,  2,  5,  *  To  keep  the  passover.' 
„        „     3,  *  They  could  not  keep  it.' 
„        „  13,  '  To  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 
„     35.  18,  'Neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  pass* 

over  as  Josiah  kept.' 
Ezra        6.  19,  '  And  kept  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 

In  all  these  passages  the  word  do  or  keep  answers  to  that 
which  our  Lord  used  when  He  said  *Do  this/  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  then,  that  His  words  had  direct  reference  to  the 
Passover  Feast.  The  institution  was  necessarily  proleptic, 
and  anticipated  His  death.  The  Passover  Lamb  was  to  be 
slain ;  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  fulfilled  this  part  of  the 
paschal  celebration.  Thenceforward  the  death  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross  was  to  be  not  only  the  means  of  atonement  and  par- 
don, but  also  the  source  of  spiritual  sustenance.  Christian  life 
was  to  be  a  continual  feast ;  malice  and  wickedness  were  to 
be  no  more  the  food  of  the  soul ;  the  heart  of  man  was  no 
longer  to  seek  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  lusts ;  their  place 
was  to  be  taken  by  sincerity  and  truth.*     The  Spirit  which 

>  1  Cor.  s.  8. 
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Christ  manifested  in  His  life  and  teaching  was  to  be  imparted 
by  His  death  to  all  who  trust  Him,  leading  them  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and 
lusts,  causing  them  to  be  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  Grod^ 
prompting  them  no  longer  to  seek  their  own,  but  every  man 
another's  well-being ;  in  a  word,  implanting  in  them  that 
spirit  of  Divine  self-sacrifice  which  was  exhibited  in  all  its 
plenitude  on  the  cross* 

As  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  kept  alive  in  the  memory 
of  every  family  in  Israel  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  the 
first-born  through  the  intervention  of  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
so  the  Lord's  Supper  brings  the  saving  eflBcacy  of  Christ's 
death  most  vividly  before  the  members  of  the  great  family 
for  whom  He  was  willing  to  be  betrayed  and  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  cross*  Moreover,  the  faithful  realisation  and  the 
personal  appropriation  of  this  fact  is  God's  appointed  means 
for  sustaining  and  stimulating  in  the  heart  that  Divine  Life 
which  flows  from  God  to  the  believer  and  enables  him  to 
walk  even  as  Christ  walked.  Thus  the  memorial  is  a  red 
fecistj  and  the  ordinance  furnishes  a  special  opportunity  for 
feeding  upon  Christ  in  the  heart  by  faith,  as  a  means  of 
renewing  spiritual  life  in  all  its  aspects. 

§  15.  Shaohath  (tDncr),  to  kill  or  slay,  is  rendered  offer  in 
Ex.  34.  25,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  any  sacrifice 
with  leaven.'  It  is  the  regular  word  for  the  slaying  of  ani- 
mals for  sacrifice.  It  is  first  found  in  Gen.  22.  10,  ^And 
Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  the  knife  to 
slay  his  son.'  The  only  other  place  in  Genesis  where  it 
occurs  is  in  chap.  37.  31,  ^  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat  and 
killed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood.' 
It  is  used  of  the  killing  of  the  Passover  Lamb  in  Ex.  12.  6,  &c.^ 
and  in  the  directions  for  sacrifices  it  constantly  occurs. 

In  Jud.  12.  6,  Shaohath  is  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  rnein^ 
an  act  of  ^  butchery '  as  we  should  say ;  as  also  in  1  Kin.  18. 
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40,  where  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal  is  referred  to ; 
see  also  2  Kin.  10.  7,  14,  25.  7 ;  Jer.  39.  6,  4L  7,  52. 10.  In 
Is.  57.  5,  the  slaughter  of  children  in  the  yalleys  was  probably 
sacrificial,  to  propitiate  false  gods,  as  in  Ez.  23.  39,  and 
perhaps  Hos.  5.  2. 

The  general  rendering  for  the  word  in  the  LXX  is  cr^a^Q>, 
but  in  a  few  passages  we  find  6vw. 

According  to  the  Received  Text  in  Rev.  5.  6,  we  read  of  a 
lamb,  as  it  were,  slain  {i<r(f>ayfiii/ov) ;  the  fruits  if  not  the  out- 
ward marks  of  sacrifice  abiding  in  the  exalted  Saviour ;  com- 
pare also  Bev.  5.  9, 12, 13.  8. 

§  16..  Pasaoh  (noD),  gives  its  name  to  the  Pasoha  or  Passover 
Peast.^  It  is  used  of  the  angel  passing  over  the  houses  of 
Israel  in  Ex.  12.  13,  23,  and  27,  and  it  occurs  perhaps  with 
significant  reference  to  the  great  deliverance  from  Egypt  in 
Is.  31.  5,  *  As  birds  fiyiug,  so  will  the  Lord  of  hosts  defend 
Jerusalem  ;  defending  also  he  will  deliver  it;  and  passing 
over  he  will  preserve  it.'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  word  means  not  only  to  leap,  and  hence  to  pass  over, 
but  also  to  limp.  It  is  the  only  word  rendered  *  lame '  in 
the  0.  T.,  and  is  also  found  twice  in  1  Kin.  18.  —  in  verse  21. 
Elijah  uses  it  when  he  says,  ^  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions ' ;  and  in  verse  26  it  occurs  in  the  Piel  or  In- 
tensive Voice  with  reference  to  the  priests  of  Baal  Meaping  • 
on  the  altar. 

The  Paschal  Feast  is  irdax^  ^  *^®  Greek,  except  in  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  where  the  form  ^aite  is  adopted. 

While  the  whole  Gospel  narrative  points  to  the  relationship 
between  Christ  and  the  Paschal  Lamb,  there  is  only  one 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  definitely  asserts  it, 
but  that  single  sentence  is  clear  enough,  *  Christ  our  passover 
is  sacrificed  (i.e.  slain)  for  us '  1  Cor.  5.  7. 

*  Dr.  Geddes  gravely  proposed  that  this  word  should  be  translated  skip- 
offering.  But  leap-offering  would  be  more  exact;  compare  the  word  leap* 
jear. 
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§  17.  The  Peace-offering  is  always  Shelem,  from  Shalam  (d^)* 
It  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter  that  this  word  has 
various  meanings  (see  chap,  viii,  §  3).  It  conveys  the  idea  of 
completeness  or  perfection^  and  also  of  compensation^  as  well  as 
that  of  peace.  The  verb  is  used  of  the  payment  of  vows  and 
praises  to  the  Lord,  e.g.  in  Ps.  50. 14,  56.  12,  76.  11, 116.  14; 
Is.  19.  21 ;  Jonah  2.  9 ;  Nahum  1.  15,  and  this  fact  may  give 
a  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Shelem.  It  was  a  special  kind 
of  Zevach  or  sacrifice,  occasioned  by  some  particular  event  in 
family  life  which  called  for  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of 
God's  goodness,  and  a  rendering  such  compensation  to  Him 
as  was  due.  It  might  be  rendered  recompense-offering, 
or  votive-offering.  The  ceremonial  offering  of  Zevach  of 
the  Shelem  (A.V.  sacrifice  of  the  peace-oflFering)  being  ordained 
by  God  so  as  to  unite  religious  worship  with  the  enjojment 
of  domestic  happiness.  The  LXX  renders  Shelem  by  sipfivnch 
and  Ovala  aomr)piov. 

§  18.  The  sin-offering  is  always  Chattath  (riKDn)  for  which 
the  LXX  has  irepi  ofjMprlas.  The  verb  Chatha,  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  signifies  io  sin,  but  in  the  Piel  Voice  to 
cleanse  or  purge,  or  to  offer  for  sin,  as  in  Lev.  6.  26,  and  9.  16; 
also  in  Ps.  61.  7,  *  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean.' 
It  is  used  of  purification  in  Num.  19.  9,  17 ;  see  also  Job  4L 
25.  The  main  peculiarities  of  the  sin-ofiering  have  been 
referred  to  above  in  §  6,  but  it  may  be  added  as  worthy  of 
notice  that  whilst  the  'Olah,  which  was  an  oflFering  of  devotion, 
went  upwards,  both  the  blood  and  the  flesh  being  lifbed  on 
the  altar  and  turned  to  vapour,  the  sin-offering,  which  was 
mystically  identified  with  sin,  went  dovmwards — the  blood 
was  poured  down  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  the  animal  was 
burnt  on  the  ground,  and  as  there  was  nothing  pleasing  to 
God  in  the  sin  which  it  represented,  the  smoke  is  not  de- 
scribed as  rising  up  to  God  as  a  sweet  odour.     Guided  by 
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the  New  Testament,  "we  might  say  that  the  sin-oflTering 
represented  Christ  dying  for  man,  whilst  the  'Olah  repre- 
sented Christ  rising  and  ascending  in  and  with,  man. 

§  19.  The  identification  of  Christ  with  the  sin-offering 
(tt^/oI  afiaprias)  seems  clear  from  Bom.  8.  3,  where  we  are  told 
that  ^  Gk>d  sending  his  son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  (or  of 
flesh  which  is  the  seat  of  sin)  and  for  sin  (i.e.  as  a  sin-offer- 
ing) condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.'  The  point  of  this  passage 
is  sometimes  lost  by  neglect  of  the  fact  that  the  apostle  does 
not  say  that  God  condemned  the  tin  which  was  in  the  fleshy 
but  that  Ood  {manifest)  in  the  flesh  condemned  sin.  The  flesh 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  sin  in  aU  other  persons  was  the 
seat  of  righteousness  in  Christ.  In  all  the  points  in  which 
St.  Paul  had  shown  the  flesh  to  be  wanting  (in  the  previous 
chapters)  Clirist  proved  more  than  conqueror.  His  members 
were  instruments  of  righteousness,  His  feet  were  swift  to  go 
on  errands  of  mercy.  His  words  were  sweeter  than  honey 
and  the  honeycomb,  His  heart  was  pure  from  all  taint  of 
sin.  Hence  the  force  of  His  own  question,  ^  Which  of  you 
convinceth  me  of  sin  (wipl  afiaprias) ' ;  and  hence  the  efficacy 
of  His  being  a  sin-offering  (irspi  afuipTias).  His  life  in  the 
flesh  was  a  practical  condemnation  of  sin  and  a  victory  over 
it ;  and  His  death  as  a  sin-offering  was  by  the  will  of  God 
the  means  of  imparting  that  victory  to  all  who  are  one  with 
Him  by  faith. 

In  2  Cor.  5.  21,  we  read,  in  confirmation  of  the  passage 
just  commented  on,  God  *  made  him  who  knew  no  sin  to  be 
sin  for  us.'  God  identified  Him  with  sin,  dealt  with  Him  as 
sin  deserves  to  be  dealt  with,  and  thus  fulfilled  in  Him  that 
of  which  the  sin-offering  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  type. 

The  phrase  Tnpl  afuipTia?  or  irspt  afiapritop  is  also  used  with 
reference  to  the  type  or  antitype  in  Gal.  1.  4 ;  Heb.  10.  6,  12, 
18,  26, 18.  11 ;  1  Pet.  8.  18 ;  1  John  2.  2,  4.  10. 
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§  20.  The  trespass-offering^  is  Ashain  (oe^)*  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering,  the  offence  and  the  sacrifice 
are  identical  in  name.  The  exact  nature  of  the  trespass 
indicated  by  this  word  has  already  been  discussed  (see 
chap.  vi.  §  14).  The  trespass-offering  of  the  Philistines^ 
mentioned  several  times  in  1  Sam.  6.  is  called  Pda-avos^  test 
or  tormenty  in  the  LXX;  but  the  general  rendering  is 
TrXrififieksiay  a  mistake.  In  Is.  53. 10,  where  the  A.  Y.  reads 
^  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  %in^  Asham  is  used, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  rendered  the  word  a 
trespass-offering,  thus  extending  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  to  the  class  of  sin  designated  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
The  LXX,  however,  renders  the  wording  irzpi  atiaprias.  It 
also  occurs  in  Prov.  14.  9,  ^  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.' 
These  words  h^ve  received  various  renderings.  We  might 
translate  *  Fools  scorn  the  trespass-offering,'  or  better,  *  As 
for  fools  God  scometh  their  trespass-offering,  but  among  the 
upright  there  is  acceptance.' 

§  21.  The  offering  made  by  fire  is  Isheh  {nwCj  from  edi, 
fire.  It  is  usually  rendered  KapTra/j^y  fruit  or  offering,  in 
the  LXX,  but  sometimes  oXoKavrtofiUy  or  that  which  is  wholly 
burnt.  In  one  passage,  Isheh  is  used  with  reference  to  a 
sacrifice  which  was  not  burnt  at  all ;  see  Lev.  24.  7,  9. 

§  22.  The  drink-offering  is  neseo  (^d^),  from  nasao,  to 
pour  out.  The  LXX  always  represents  it  by  oTrouBrj.  The  use 
of  the  verb  nasac  in  Ps.  2.  6,  is  remarkable — *  I  have  poured 
out  (as  a  drink-offering?)  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion.'  Compare  Prov.  8.  23,  where  wisdom  is  described  as 
^Poured  out  fi-om  everlasting.'  The  word  set  adopted  by 
the  A.  V.  is  intelligible,  but  hardly  adequate.     The  verb 

*  Iftrespassis  the  right  word  for  Asluun,  the  word  guilt  should  be  changed; 
but  if  on  the  whole  guilt  gives  the  best  idea,  it  would  be  best  to  render  the  word 
here  the  guilt-offering;  otherwise  the  English  reader  loses  the  connexion 
between  the  offence  and  the  offering. 
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<nrii;SofjLat  is  twice  used  by  St.  Paul  of  himself  as  ready  to  be 
poured  forth  as  an  oflFering,  Phil.  2.  17 ;  2  Tim.  4.  6. 

§  23.  The  bnrning  of  perfume  or  incense  is  always 
expressed  by  the  word  Kathar  {'^p)y  to  hum  or  tuiti  into  vapov/Tf 
the  incense  being  called  Kethoreth.  In  the  Hiphil,  the  verb 
is  used  of  the  burning  of  animal  sacrifices  (see  p.  310^  note). 
In  the  Piel  voice  it  is  rendered  offer ,  in  connexion  with  in- 
cense, in  Num.  16. 40 ;  1  Ghron.  6.  49  ;  Jer.  11.  12, 17,  32. 29 ; 
and  Am.  4.  5.  The  word  Ovfiidca  is  generally  adopted  for 
it  in  the  LXX.  See  Eev.  6.  8,  8.  3,  4, 18. 13,  for  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  N.  T. 

§  24.  The  freewill-offering  is  always  that  which  is 
given  willingly,  bountifully,  liberally,  or  as  a  prince  would 
give.  The  word  B'edavah  (nn^r^),  refers  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  offering  or  to  the  external  mode  in  which  it  is  offered, 
but  to  the  motive  and  spirit  of  the  offerer.  The  most  usual 
rendering  in  the  LXX  is  iKov<nos.  The  verb  occurs  in  Ex. 
36.  29,  *  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a  willing  offering 
unto  the  Lord ' ;  86.  3,  *  They  brought  yet  unto  him  free 
offerings  every  morning.'  *  In  Lev.  7.  16,  it  is  called  *  A 
voluntary  offering.'  In  Jud.  6.  2,  9,  in  Deborah's  song  the 
people  are  praised  for  offering  themselves  willingly.  Again 
the  word  occurs  in  1  Chron.  29.  6,  9,  14,  17,  with  reference 
to  the  offerings  made  for  the  construction  of  the  temple ; 
also  in  2  Chron.  17.  11 ;  Ezra  1.  6,  2.  68,  8.  5,  7.  15,  16  ; 
Neh.  11.  2.  *  Free  offerings '  are  also  referred  to  in  Ps.  64.  6, 
110.  3, 119.  108  ;  Amos  4.  5.  It  is  used  of  the  rain  as  a  free 
gift  of  God  in  Ps.  68.  9  ;  and  of  His  free  love  in  Hos.  14.  4. 

§  25.  The  wave-offering,  Tenuphah  (nDi^n),  was  sup- 
posed to  be  shaken  to  and  fro,  whilst  the  heave-offering, 
Tenmiah   (nonn),    was  elevated.      The  LXX  usually   has 

*  It  is  important  to  notice  that  when  in  Lev.  1.  3  and  elsewhere  the  A.  V. 
re^ds,  *  He  shall  oflTcr  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will,*  an  entirely  different  word  is 
used.  Tlieso  passages  ought  to  be  rendered,  '  lie  shall  offer  it  for  his  acceptance,* 
See  cliap.  xi\.  §  17,  where  the  word  in  question  is  discussed. 
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a(l>alpefia,  a^puTfuiy  or  hrlBsfui  for  the  wave-offering,  and 
airafyxTfj  first  fruits,  for  the  heave-offering.  The  verb  ^hich 
gives  the  name  to  the  first  is  rendered  to  wave  wherever  this 
word  is  used  in  the  A.  Y. ;  in  2  Kin.  5. 11,  Naaman  expresses 
his  supposition  thatElisha  would  ^  Strike  his  hand  over  the 
place,'  or  as  our  margin  has  it,  ^  move  his  hand  up  and  down.' 
The  passing  of  the  hand  to  and  fit)  thus  hinted  at,  gives  some 
idea  of  the  waving  of  the  offering.  The  word  is  also  used  to 
represent  the  motion  of  the  arms  in  sifting  in  Is.  80.  28, 
where  we  read  of  Grod's  ^  sifting  the  nations  with  the  sieve  of 
vanity.'  It  is  rendered  shake  eight  times  in  Isaiah  and  onco 
in  Zechariah ;  the  first  instance  has  reference  to  the  backward 
and  forward  movement  of  the  saw.  Is.  10.  15;  in  Is.  10,  32, 
11.  15,  13.  2, 19.  16,  and  Zech.  2.  9,  the  waving  of  the  hand 
or  the  shaking  it  to  and  firo  in  a  threatening  manner  is 
referred  to.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Job  31.  21,  where  it  is 
rendered  lift.  The  word  is  found  in  Ps.  68.  9,  ^  Thou  didst 
send  (i.e.  sift  out  fix)m  the  clouds),  a  gracious  rain  upon 
thine  inheritance.'  In  Deut.  28.  25,  the  moving  of  the  sickle 
in  cutting  com  is  represented  by  the  same  word ;  in  Ex.  20. 
25,  Deut.  27.  5,  and  Jos.  8.  31,  the  lifting  up  (or  rather  the 
movement  to  and  firo)  of  the  graving  tool  is  spoken  of. 

The  word  has  been  rendered  offer  in  Ex.  36.  22,  *  Every 
man  that  offered  gave  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord.' 
In  chap.  38.  24,  29,  this  offering  is  given  the  same  name, 
so  that  the  gold  and  brass  given  to  the  tabernacle  was  re- 
garded as  a  wave-offering.  In  Num.  8.  11,  13,  15,  21,  the 
Levites  are  also  represented  as  being  offered  by  Aaron  for  a 
wave-offering  before  the  Lord. 

With  regard  to  the  heave -offering,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  verb  (on)  fi-om  which  the  word  is  derived  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  anything  which  is  exalted,  lifted  up,  or 
set  on  high.  The  word  is  rendered  oblation  in  2  Chron.  31. 
14,  ^  To  distribute  the  oblations  of  the  Lord ' ;  Is.  40.  20, 
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^  He  that  is  so  impoverished  that  he  hath  no  oblation'; 
Ez.  44.  30, '  The  first  of  all  the  first  fruits  of  all,  and  every 
oblation  of  all,  of  every  sort  of  your  oblations  shall  be 
the  priest's.'  The  word  has  been  rendered  in  the  same  way 
several  times  in  Ez.  45.  and  48.,  where  reference  is  made  not 
only  to  offerings  or  gifts,  but  to  a  special  part  of  the  land 
which  was  to  be  considered  an  oblation,  sacred  or  holy  to  the 
Lord  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests.  Temmah  is  also 
rendered  simply  *  offering '  in  Ex.  26.  2,  3,  80.  13,  14,  16, 
85.  5,  21,  24,  86.  3,  6,  and  several  other  passages. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

WOBD,   LAW,   COMMANDMENT,   OHABGE,   COVENANT. 

§  1.  Royelation  re^^arded  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord, — §  2.  Modes  of 
expressing  the  Word  in  Hebrew. — §  3.  The  same,  according  to  the  N.  T. 
— §  4.  Hebrew  names  for  the  Law\  §  6.  for  Commandments, —  §  6. 
Various  meanings  of  Pakad  as  bearing  on  the  word  Epucopua. — §  7. 
Combination  of  terms  used  in  the  119th  Psalm. — §  8.  The  Law,  ac- 
cording to  the  N.  T. — §  9.  Other  words  relating  to  Commandments  in 
the  N.  T. — §  10.  Various  aspects  of  the  words  iwttrKoms  and  ^«ric»ir^ 
in  the  N.  T.— §  11.  The  words  for  Covenant  in  the  O.  and  N.  T. 

§  1.  It  was  observed  by  the  late  Dr.  McCaur  that  *  whether 
we  take  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  true  or  not,  it  is  an  in- 
controvertible fact  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  is  that  Jehovah  is  a  God  who  reveals  Himself  to  His 
creatures ;  that  He  has  not  left  the  human  race  to  grope 
their  way  to  the  regions  of  religion  or  morality  as  they  best 
can,  but  that  from  the  beginning  He  has  taken  His  children 
by  the  hand,  cared  for  their  welfare,  made  known  to  them 
His  will,  and  marked  out  for  them  the  way  to  happiness.' 
In  accordance  with  this  undeniable  fact,  the  Divine  Being 
is  represented  as  speaking  by  word  of  mouth  with  His 
creatures.  The  faculty  of  speech  with  which  man  is  endowed 
is  regarded  as  a  substantial  image  of  the  Divine  power  of 
communicating  knowledge.  The  utterances  of  God's  mind 
are  presented  to  man,  through  the  instrumentality  of  pro- 
phets, in  that  form  in  which  they  were  most  intelligible, 
while  their  preservation  in  writing  has  made  them  available 
for  all  people  and  for  all  time. 

*  See  liis  Essay  on  •  Prophecy '  in  Aidii  to  Faith. 
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Under  the  general  title  *  the  Word  of  the  Lord  *  in  the 
Old  Testament  we  find  not  only  the  law  of  the  ten  command- 
ments (literally,  iJie  ten  words)  uttered  by  the  Divine  Voice 
on  Mount  Sinai,  but  also  all  the  promises,  warnings,  pre- 
cepts, prophecies,  revelations  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
messages  of  mercy,  which  proceeded  from  God  through  the 
medium  of  ^  holy  men  of  old.'  In  the  Psalms  and  prophetical 
books  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  including  all  his- 
torical manifestations  of  God's  righteous  and  merciful  rule, 
appears  to  be  referred  to  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord«  Occa- 
sionally the  utterance  of  speech  on  Grod's  part  is  taken  as 
identical  with  the  exertion  of  His  power,  as  when  we  read 
that  ^By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,' 
Ps.  33,  6 ;  and  again,  ^  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,* 
Deut.  8.  3 ;  and  again,  ^  He  sent  his  word  and  healed  them,* 
Ps.  107.  20.  Throughout  Scripture  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  Will  of  God  and  the  expression  of  that  will  or 
the  Word  of  Qod.  He  was  not  content  with  willing  that 
there  should  be  light,  but  He  said^  ^  Let  there  be  light,*  and 
there  was  light;  thus  withoat  the  Word  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  mada     See  John  1.  3. 

The  mode  of  transmitting  the  message  from  God  to  man  was 
by  no  means  uniform.  God  said  to  Moses,  ^  Who  hath  made 
man's  mouth  P  or  who  maketh  the  dumb  or  deaf  or  the  seeing 
or  the  blind P  have  not  I,  the  Lord?  now  therefore  go,  and  I 
will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say  * 
(Ex.  4.  11,  12).  A  little  farther  we  learn  that  Moses  was  to 
transmit  the  Divine  message  to  his  brother  Aaron,  and  that 
he  was  to  pass  it  on  to  the  people ;  thus  Moses  was  to  be  to 
Aaron  in  the  place  of  God.  This  would  imply  the  suggestion 
of  the  substance  of  what  was  to  be  said,  though  not  neces- 
sarily the  dictation  of  the  words.  Li  the  remarkable  instance 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer.  36)  Gk)d  spoke  the  words  to 
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Jeremiah,  and  he  dictated  them  to  Baruch,  who  wrote  them 
down.  In  the  vision  in  which  Ezekiel  received  his  special 
appointment  as  a  messenger  from  God  to  Israel,  he  is 
directed  to  eat  the  roll  on  which  the  woes  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  people  were  recorded.  Having  thus  made  the 
message  his  own,  he  was  to  go  forth  with  the  words  '  Thns 
saith  the  Lord.' 

A  discussion  was  raised  some  years  ago  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  right  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word 
of  Gk)d,  or  whether  we  should  be  more  accurate  if  we  said 
that  they  contain  that  word.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  all  God's  dealings  with  men  may  be 
regarded  as  the  expressions  of  His  will;  and  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  just  such  a  selection  of  narratives,  prophecies, 
letters  and  hymns  as  seemed  to  God's  wisdom  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  world  in  His 
ways,  we  shall  probably  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the 
Bible  not  only  contains  but  also  is  the  word  of  God. 

§  2.  The  most  ordinary  Hebrew  terms  setting  forth  the 
Divine  utterances  are  amar  {idh),  to  say,  and  davar  ("un),  to 
speak,  the  latter  referring  rather  to  the  substance  of  the 
revelation,  the  former  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  imparted. 
Milah  (rhD)  has  also  been  rendered  word  in  thirty  passages, 
nineteen  of  which  are  in  Job,  and  seven  in  Daniel.  It  is 
used  in  2  Sam.  23.  2,  ^  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me, 
and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue ' ;  Ps.  19.  4,  *  Their  words 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  In  the  LXX  the  verb  amar  is 
generally  rendered  hrm  and  X^co,  and  the  noun  pfjfia  and 
Tsjoytoi/ ;  davar  is  generally  rendered  XoXicD,  and  the  noun  ge- 
nerally \6yo9y  sometimes  pfffuiy  and  in  thirty-five  passages 
wpay/jM.  HUeh  is  rendered  Xoyof  and  prffia ;  and  Vam  (dms), 
to  utter  or  assert,  is  rendered  Xiya>.  Peh  (na),  mouth,  is 
rendered  word  in  Gen.  41. 40,  and  fourteen  other  passages. 

§  3.  In  the  New  Testament  '  the  word  of  God '  is  some- 
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times  taken  in  the  general  sense  which  has  been  above  fioted; 
but  there  are  also  two  other  ways  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
Gospel,  the  story  of  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion of  Christ,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the  eternal  destinies  of 
man,  and  carried  out  by  Divine  appointment,  was  constantly 
spoken  of  as  '  the  word.'  This,  in  fact,  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  expression  is  most  generally  used  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  Christ  Himself  is  called  '  the  Wobd,'  both  at  the 
beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  elsewhere ;  and  though 
it  is  usually  supposed  that  this  title  was  given  to  Him  by 
the  Evangelist  with  especial  reference  to  some  of  the  philo- 
sophical  theology  which  waa  current  in  his  time,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  usage  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  quite  enough  to  justify  and  to  suggest  it.  K  John  wrote 
imder  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Son  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  and  that  this  Being  had  been  present  witli  the 
Father,  and  had  carried  out  the  Father's  will  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  then  he  could  not  do  better  than  open  his 
Gospel  with  the  sublime  annoxmcement,  ^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God  (or  existed  in 
relation  to  God)  and  the  Word  was  God.'  He  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  His  Father's  will,  developing  His  Father's  pur- 
poses, giving  utterance  to  His  Father's  thoughts,  first  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  secondly  in  its  redemption. 

§  4.  The  general  word  for  Law  is  Torah  (min)>  by  which 
the  law  of  Moses  is  universally  described  among  the  Jews 
to  this  day.  The  verb  (ht)?  whence  this  word  is  derived, 
signifies  to  project,  and  hence  to  point  out  or  teach.  The 
law  of  God  is  that  which  points  out  or  indicates  His  will  to 
man.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  rule,  still  less  is  it  a  subjective 
impulse ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  course  of  instrtietion 
from  above.  It  is  generally  represented  in  the  LXX  by 
the  word  vofiof. 

Torah  has  been  rendered  law  in  all  places  but  one,  namely, 
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2  Sam.  7.  19,  *  The  manner  of  man/  literallj,  *  The  law  of 
the  man/  In  the  parallel  passage  tor  (nin),  which  is  evi- 
dently the  same  word,  is  rendered  *  est  ate/  See  chap.  iii. 
§5. 

The  word  Dath  (n"i),  an  edict,  is  used  in  Dent.  88.  2, 
*  Prom  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them.'  The  same 
term  is  fi*equently  adopted  in  Ezra,  Esther,  and  DanieL 
Chok  (pn),  a  decree^  is  used  in  the  following  passages: — 

Gen.      47.  26,  *  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 

this  day.' 

Gen.  49.  10,  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver (i.e.  one  who  issues  orders  or  decrees)  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.' 

Num.    21.  18,  '  The  princes  digged  the  well,  the  nobles  of  the  people 

digged  it,  by  (the  direction  of)  the  law-giver.' 

Deut    38.  21,  '  He  provided  the  first  part  for  himself,  because  there, 

in  a  portion  of  the  law-giver,  was  he  seated.' 

lChron.16. 17,  Ps.  106. 10,  *  He  confirmed  the  same  to  Jacob  for  a 

law,  and  to  Israel  for  an  everlasting  covenant.' 

Pa,  60.  7,  108.  8,  *  Judah  is  my  law-giver'  (a  passage  interest- 
ing in  connexion  with  Gen.  49.  10,  cited  above). 

Pa.         94.  20,  *  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have   fellowship  'vvith 

thee,  which  irameth  mischief  by  a  law?' 

Prov.     31.    5,  *  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine  .  .  .  lest  they  forget 

the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of  the 
afflicted.' 

Is.  33.  22,  *  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law-giver, 

the  Lord  is  our  king ;  he  will  save  us.' 

The  most  usual  renderings  of  Chok  in  the  LXX  are  SiKalcdfia^ 
TTpoarayfjuiy  and  vofiifiov. 

In  Is.  49.  24,  '  The  lawful  captive '  is  literally  *  The 
captivity  of  the  righteous';  in  Jer.  32.  11,  a  word  is  used 
which  signifies  *  commandment ';  in  Ezra  7.  24,  lawful ' 
means  ^permissible';  whilst  *  judgment'  is  the  literal 
Tendering  in  Lev.  24.  22,  *  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law 
{i.e.  one  mode  of  judicial  administration)  as  well  for  the 
fitranger  as  for  one  of  your  own  country';  judgment  is 
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also  the  literal  rendering  in  Fs.  81.  4 ;  Ez.  18. 5,  19,  21,  27, 
38.  14,16, 19  0 lawful  and  right'). 

§  5.  The  most  general  word  for  command  or  command- 
ment is  tsavali  (n^v),  which  appears  to  signify  literally  to  set 
up  or  appoint.  The  general  Greek  renderings  are  hn'iXX9fAaij 
irpooTaTTtOy  and  hnoKi]. 

Amax  (10^)9  to  speak,  is  rendered  ^  command '  in  Ex.  8. 
27,  and  forty-four  other  passages.  What  is  spoken  either 
by  the  Lord  or.  by  anyone  of  high  authority  is  naturally 
looked  upon  as  a  commandment.  With  Grod  to  speak  is  to 
command;  and  with  man,  to  hear  ought  to  be  to  obey.* 
Amar  is  used  in  Job  9.  7,  where  we  read  that  God  *  com- 
mandeth  the  sun  audit  riseth  not' — the  laws  of  nature, 
their  continuance,  and  their  cessation,  being  equally  re- 
garded as  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  word.  So  God  *  com- 
mandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,'  Ps.  107.  25;  *He 
sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon  earth,  his  word 
runneth  very  swiftly,'  Ps.  147.  15. 

Davar  (^m),  to  speak,  is  also  rendered  'command' 
twenty  times.  The  first  passage  is  Ex.  1. 17,  where  perhaps 
it  is  implied  that  Pharaoh  personally  urged  upon  the  mid- 
wives  the  cruel  task  of  destroying  the  male  children  of  the 
Israelites.  It  occurs  in  Ps.  103.  20,  *  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his 
angels,  that  excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word.'  Here  again  direct 
personal  communion  between  the  Lord  and  His  messengers 
seems  to  be  implied. 

Peh  (n&),  mouth,  is  rendered  'commandment'  in  Gen. 
45.  21 ;  Ex.  17.  1,  and  thirty-two  other  passages.  It  is 
possibly  an  Egyptian  idiom,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
use  of  the  *  mouth '  as  signifying  self  in  Coptic.  It  occurs  in 
Job  39.  27, '  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,'  in 

'  The  oidioary  word  for  obedience  in  the  Old  Testament  literally  signifies  to 
hear. 
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ProY.  8.  29,  ^  He  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree  that  the  waters 
should  not  pass  his  commandment' ;  Ecc.  8.  2,  ^  Keep  the 
king's  commandment';  Lam.  L  18,  ^I  have  rebelled 
against  his  commandment.' 

Other  words  similarly  rendered  are  Daih  (ni),  an  imperial 
law  or  edict,  Esth,  3.  14,  8.  13 ;  Chok  (pn),  a  decree.  Am. 
2.  4,  ^  They  have  despised  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  have  not 
kept  his  commandments';  Pekud  (n)p&),  a  charge  or 
statute,  Ps.  103.  18,  ^  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  on  such  as 
keep  his  covenant  and  on  those  that  remember  his  com- 
mandments to  do  them';  Ps.  111.  7,  ^ All  his  command- 
ments are  sure.'  Three  other  words  are  used  in  Ezra  and 
Daniel,  namely,  tha*am  (dpd),  an  order;  Helah  (h^d))  a  word ; 
and  shim  (d^c^)»  sa  appointment. 

§  6.  The  word  Pekud,  above-named,  calls  for  further  notice. 
The  general  renderings  of  the  verb  are  hnffKtirrWy  to  visit, 
iiAiKito^  to  avenge,  and  KoBUrrqiLi^  to  appoint.  It  is  used 
of  visitation,  whether  for  purposes  of  mercy  or  for  purposes 
of  chastisement.  The  substantive  (answering  to  iirlaKS^if 
or  hruTKoinj)  is  found  in  the  former  sense  in  Jer.  27.  22 ;  but 
in  the  latter  sense  in  Is.  10. 3,  29.  6 ;  Jer.  6.  15,  8. 12, 10. 15, 
11.  23,  23.  12,  48.  44.  In  these  cases  the  context  plainly 
decides  the  matter;  and  though  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
instances  of  the  noun  being  used  of  judgment  preponderate, 
if  the  passages  where  the  verb  is  used  were  also  cited  this 
would  not  be  the  case. 

But  the  word  has  a  further  sense.  It  is  often  rendered 
hnok/j  and  hucaUofuiy  and  signifies  a  charge.  Sometimes  it 
denotes  the  oversight  or  care  which  a  responsible  person  is 
enjoined  to  take.  Thus  we  read  in  Num.  4.  16,  that  Eleazar 
had  the  ^oversight'  {hrtaKoirrj)  of  all  the  tabernacle.  It 
was  put  in  his  charge,  and  he  was  responsible  for  its  safe 
keeping.  In  Ps.  109.  8,  we  read,  ^  Let  another  take  his 
office'  {hruTKtmri)  i.e.  let  another  perform  the  duties  which 
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are  laid  upon  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  passage  lias  not 
been  translated  more  literally  where  it  is  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Acts  1.  20,  where  we  read,  ^His  bishoprick 
let  another  take.'  The  margin  here  very  properly  has 
*  office '  or  *  charge.'  Whilst  it  is  true  that  a  *  bishoprick '  is 
an  hncKomri  not  only  etymologically  but  really,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  an  ivia/comj  is  a  (modem)  ^bishoprick.' 

We  find  hruTiconrosj  whence  the  modem  word  bishop  is 
derived,  answering  to  another  form  of  the  word  pakad,  to 
indicate  the  persons  who  have  a  charge  or  responsibility  laid 
upon  them.  The  following  are  among  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs: — ^Num.  81.  14,  *  Moses  was  wroth  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  host' ;  Jud.  9.  28,  ^Is  not  Abimelech  the  son  of 
Jerabbaal?  and  Zebul  his  officer';  2  C!hron.  34.  12,  «The 
men  did  the  work  faithfully;  and  the  overseers  of  them 
were  Jahath  and  Obadiah ' ;  verse  17, '  They  have  delivered 
the  money  into  the  hand  of  the  overseers,  and  to  the  hand 
of  the  workmen.'     See  also  Neh.  11.  9,  14. 

It  is  plain  from  these  passages  that  the  word  hrlaicowos 
denotes  a  person  put  in  responsible  charge  of  others,  whether 
for  military,  civil,  or  religious  purposes. 

§  7.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  119th  Psalm  carefully 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  constant  recurrence  of  vari- 
ous titles  by  which  God's  revelation  of  Duty  is  described.  In 
the  first  nine  verses  we  find  eight  different  titles  given  to  the 
trath  of  Grod.'     They  are  as  follows : — 

(1).  The  law  or  Toralu 

(2).  The  word. 

(3).  The  commandments. 

(4).  The  statutes.    The  word  ohok  (pn)  represents  them, 

*  Compare  Ps.  19.  7,  8,  9,  in  which  five  words  are  used  to  designate  Gk)d*8  law, 
namelj,  decree,  testimony,  statutes,  commandments,  and  judg- 
ments. 
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and  is  given  in  Ex.  15. 25,  and  elsewhere  to  the  religious  and 
civil  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

(5).  The  precepts,  pekudim  (D^^pa).  These  are  referred 
to  twenty-one  times  in  this  Psahn.  The  word  implies,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  charge  or  trust  imposed  on  a  person  by  a 
higher  authority,  and  thus  its  use  points  to  man's  moral 
responsibility  as  a  free  agent  under  God. 

(6).  The  ways.  The  word  used  throughout  this  Psahn 
for  *way '  is  orech  (mfcc),  a  course,  journey,  or  pilgrim- 
age; whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  derec  (pn),  a 
path,  is  the  expression  used.  Either  word  implies  that  man's 
course  of  life,  thought,  and  desire  ought  to  be  brought  into 
harmony,  and  made  coincident  with  God's. 

(7).  The  judgments.  This  word  mishpath  (mbid)  is  used 
twenty-one  times  in  the  Psalm,  and  seems  to  point  to  the 
rules  of  the  Divine  administration,  and  its  reiterated  use 
implies  that  God's  modes  of  government  as  revealed  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  through  the  prophets  are  not  only  just  in 
themselves  but  call  for  just  dealing  on  the  part  of  men. 

(8).  The  testimonies.  The  word  which  is  used  fourteen 
times  in  this  Psalm,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  *  testimony '  is  derived  from  'od  (^^y),  to  bear 
witness.  The  law  of  God  is  His  testimony,  because  it  is  His 
own  affirmation  concerning  Himself,  and  concerning  His 
nature  and  attributes. 

With  exquisite  beauty  and  with  inspired  depth  of  thought 
the  writer  of  the  119th  Psalm  draws  out  these  eight  varied 
aspects  of  the  Divine  Truth,  and  presents  the  law  of  (Sod 
in  every  light  in  which  the  experience  of  a  godly  man 
can  regard  it.  Certainly  no  student  of  the  Psalms  can 
doubt  that  the  pious  Israelite  found  the  revealed  will  of  God 
anything  but  a  heavy  burden  or  an  intolerable  yoke.  So 
that  with  trust  in  the  Most  High,  he  learned,  to  take  pleasure 
in  God's  commandments,  and  to  realise  their  breadth  and 
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spirituality,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  love  God's  law  as 
well  as  to  long  for  His  salvation. 

§  8.  We  now  have  to  take  up  the  various  Greek  words  by 
which  the  LXX  represent  God's  law  and  commandments, 
and  to  note  their  usage  in  the  N.  T. 

The  word  vofios  is  very  frequently  used  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  is  regarded,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as 
oncy  though  containing  many  ivrciKai  or  specified  command- 
ments (see  Matt.  32.  36).  This  law  is  also  called  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  because,  though  it  was  given  by  Moses  (Jos.  1. 17), 
and  by  the  disposition  of  angels  (Acts  7.  53),  it  really  repre- 
sented the  will  of  the  Lord  God  (Luke  2.  23). 

In  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  the  law  is  referred  to  fifty 
times,  and  generally  in  the  sense  now  mentioned ;  in  some 
passages,  however,  it  specially  designates  the  books  of  Moses, 
according  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  mode  of  dividing  the  0.  T. 

In  Bom.  2.  14,  we  have  another  sense  of  the  word  intro- 
duced. The  heathen  nations  have  not  [the']  law ;  but  if  it 
be  found  that  they  be  doing  the  things  of  the  law  (i.e.  acting 
on  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
legislation),then,though  they  have  not  [the]  law,  they  become 
a  law  to  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  show  forth  in  their 
outer  life  the  results  which  the  law  aimed  at  producing,  and 
which  it  had  written  not  indeed  on  external  tables,  but  on 
their  hearts ;  moreover,  their  consciousness  and  their  inmost 
convictions,  which  lead  them  to  disapprove  of  one  course  of 
action  and  approve  of  another,  will  bear  witness  with  these 
outwaid  results  in  the  Day  when  God  shall  form  a  judicial 
estimate  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

With  regard  to  the  persons  thus  described,  St.  Paul  says 
again,  in  verses  26,  27,  that  the  uncircumcision,  i.e.  the 

*  There  is  no  definite  article  hero,  and  hence  some  critics  have  doubted  whether 
the  reference  is  made  to  the  law  of  Moses,  or  whether  the  principle  of  laio  in  the 
abstract  is  to  be  understood. 
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Gentiles  wlio  accomplisli  the  law,  will  be  reckoned  as  true 
Jews,  and  will  jndge  those  Jews  who  have  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  circnmcision,  bnt  who  nevertheless  are  transgressors. 
These  Gentiles  will  jndge  the  Jewish  transgressors  in  just  the 
same  sense  as  the  men  of  Nineveh  will  rise  np  in  judgment 
with  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  and  will  condemn  them. 
The  results  obtained  under  varying  circumstances  will  be  the 
standard  by  which  men  will  either  *come  up  higher,*  or 
'  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  place '  on  the  Great  Day.^ 

In  Bom.  6. 14,  St.  Paul  says  that  ^  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
law  was  given,  Le  from  Adam  to  Moses,  sin  was  in  the 
world  (and  among  the  heathen  nations  which  have  not 
heard  of  Christ's  salvation  sin  is  still  in  the  world; 
nor  did  the  command  that  all  men  everywhere  should 
repent  go  forth  till  the  Day  of  Pentecost) ;  but  sin  is  not 
reckoned  where  there  is  no  law ;  and  yet  death,  the  fiiiit  of 
sin,  reigned  all  this  time,  even  on  those  whose  sins  were 
committed  xmder  far  less  aggravated  circumstances  than  the 
transgression  of  Adam.  Hence  we  are  left  to  imply  that  there 
is  some  law  which  all  the  heathen  have  transgressed,  and 
that  in  all  the  children  of  men  there  has  been  such  a  de- 
parture from  GU)d  as  has  justified  Him  in  inflicting  death. 
Sin  was  in  them,  though  not  in  the  form  of  rebellion  against 
laws  supematurally  revealed  frt)m  heaven.  It  lay  compara- 
tively dormant,  by  the  will  of  God,  until  the  day  came 
wherein  Christ's  gospel  was  heard. 

We  thus  find  the  significance  of  the  word  hum  considerably 
extended  by  St.  Paul ;  for  first  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of 
converted  Gentiles,  who  do  the  works  of  the  law  though  not 
circumcised ;  and  secondly,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  the  whole  family  of  Adam,  with 
respect  to  whom  Paul  argues  that  they  must  have  been  under 
%om^  law  because  they  were  under  death. 

>  Sec  for  a  furthor  discuBsion  of  thib  interestixig  topic,  DiM  Int,  chapa.  ir.  and  ▼. 
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In  other  passages  the  word  vofios  rather  signifies  order 
or  principle.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  dayar,  word, 
in  the  0.  T.,  as  in  the  familiar  sentence,  '  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.'^  In  Bom.  3.  27, 
St.  Paul  asks,  *  On  what  principle  (A.  V.  by  what  law)  is 
a  man  accounted  righteous  ?  on  the  principle  of  works  ?  no ; 
on  the  principle  of  faith.'  So  again  in  Bom.  8.  2,  ^  The 
binding  principle  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  ft«e  fi-om  the  binding  principle  of  Bin  and  death.' 

In  Bom.  7.  2,  the  word  is  used  in  two  senses, '  The  married 
woman  is  bound  by  law  (i.e.  by  the  law  of  Moses)  to  her 
living  husband;  but  if  the  husband  dies  she  is  liberated' 
from  the  bond  or  tie  which  had  existed  between  the  two 
parties.'  So,  carrying  out  the  parallel,  we  may  xmderstand 
verse  6,  *  Now  we  are  liberated  from  the  bond  which  con- 
nected us  with  the  flesh,  sin,  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  for 
we  hare  been  identified  through  faith  with  the  death  of 
Christ — a  death  whereby  sin  was  overcome,  the  flesh  was 
made  an  instrument  of  good  instead  of  evil,  and  the  letter 
of  the  law  had  its  complete  fulfilment  and  consequent 
abolition.' 

When  St.  Paul  said,  *  I  was  living  without  the  law  once ' 
(Bom.  7. 9),  he  seems  to  be  referring  to  a  part  of  his  previous 
history  during  which  sin  lay  dormant  in  him.  He  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  living  as  the  heathen  who  have  not  the 
law,  but  that  though  he  was  under  the  law,  it  did  not  so  press 
upon  him  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  its  burden.  But  when  the 
commandment  came — i.e.  some  special  commandment  of  the 
law  which  went  against  Paul's  manner  of  life  and  natural 

>  Some  render  these  words, '  after  my  ward^  0  Melchizedek.' 
^  The  word  KarripyliTm  is  not  an  easj  word  to  translate.    It  signifies  a  complete 
abolition  of  that  relationship  which  had  previoosly  existed.     '  Till  death  ns  do 
part,'  this  is  the  term  of  married  life.    Hereafter  '  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.' 
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dispositions — sin  burst  forth  into  a  new  life,'  whilst  I  died,  i.e. 
trespassed  and  so  brought  death  on  myself,  and  the  com- 
mandment in  question  which  if  I  had  kept  it  would  have 
kept  me  in  the  way  of  life,  proved  practically  a  means  of 
leading  me  to  death.  For  sin,  receiving  an  impetus  [ouf^opfitiv) 
from  the  commandment,  deceived  me  (as  it  is  the  way  of  all 
sin  to  do,  see  Gen.  3.  13;  1  Tim.  2.  14;  James  1.  14),  and 
made  use  of  the  law  of  God  to  slay  me.  Perhaps  Paul's 
reference  to  a  point  of  his  past  history  in  Gal.  2.  19,  may  be 
explained  in  the  same  way,  *  I  through  the  law  died  to  the 
law  that  I  might  live  to  Christ,'  i.e.  the  law  taught  me  my 
sinfulness  and  led  me  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  accordingly 
I  did  what  all  converted  Jews  must  do — I  died  to  the  law, 
identifying  myself  with  Christ  in  His  death,  that  I  might 
live  no  longer  to  myself  but  to  Him  who  died  for  me.  The 
words  hih  vofiov  might,  however,  be  explained  by  a  similar 
phrase  in  Bom.  2.  27  {Siit  ^pdfi^Tos)^  as  ^  although  I  had 
the  law.' 

§  9.  We  find  hi/calco/ia  ten  times  in  the  N.  T.  In  seven  of 
these  passages  it  evidently  signifies  righteous  ordinance, 
viz.,  Luke  1.  6 ;  Eom.  1. 32,  2.  26,  8.  4  (A.V.  the  righteous- 
ness  of  the  law) ;  Heb.  9.  1,  10  ;  Eev.  16.  4.  In  Eev.  19.  8, 
we  are  obliged  to  render  the  word  *  the  righteousnesses  of 
the  saints  ' ;  so  in  Eom.  6.  16,  *  The  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  righteousness  (A.  V.  justification) ;  verse  18,  *  by  one 
righteousness  '  (A.V.  by  the  righteousness  of  one).  The 
law  of  God  was  within  the  heart  of  Christ,  in  such  a  sense  as 
justified  the  apostle  in  describing  the  Lord's  obedience  by 
the  word  which  properly  signifies  God's  ordinance ;  and  what 
is  true  of  Christ  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  true  of  *  the  saints.' 

>  *AWft<rf,  re-vived ;  this  word  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  felt  its  power  before, 
but  that  he  had,  as  he  thought,  quite  overcome  it,  so  that  he  supposed  it  was  dead, 
lie  had  brought  himself  into  complete  harmony  with  the  law  as  he  imagined,  but 
suddenly  a  special  commandment  in  the  law  was  pressed  upon  his  attention,  and 
brought  out  the  old  Adam  in  renewed  vigour. 
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The  word  irpoardmoj  to  order,  is  generally  used  in  the 
N.  T.  with  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  it  is  also  used* 
twice  (Acts  10.  83,  48),  by  Cornelius  with  respect  to  the 
message  which  Peter  was  charged  to  deliver  from  the  Lord ; 
and  again  Peter  adopts  it  when  he  gives  the  order  to  baptize 
the  centurion  and  his  house,  an  order  which  probably  had  to 
be  given  with  some  show  of  authority  so  as  to  insure  its 
being  carried  out.  In  two  other  passages  (Matt.  21.  6,  and 
Acts  17.  26),  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

The  words  hrriWscdai  and  ivroXri  are  used  constantly  of 
the  charges  contained  in  the  law,  which  were  spoken  of  by 
our  Lord  as  the  commandment  of  God;  these  words  are 
applied  to  the  orders  given  by  Christ  Himself,  the  new  Law- 
giver;  see  Matt.  28.  20 ;  John  16.  14,  17;  Acts  1.  2, 13.  47. 
The  latter  class  of  passages  shows  that  the  Lord  laid  great 
stress  on  the  keeping  of  His  commandments.  The  ivroXri 
spoken  of  in  various  verses  of  Eom.  7,  was  doubtless  some 
portion  of  the  Mosaic  commandments ;  but  the  *  holy  com- 
mandment' of  2  Pet.  2.  21,  must  be  referred  to  the  charge 
laid  down  by  our  Lord ;  see  also  2  Pet.  3.  2. 

§  10.  The  verb  iTnaKiirrofiat  is  used  ten  times  in  the  N.  T., 
and  generally  if  not  always  signifies  visitation  for  purposes 
of  mercy.  The  kindred  term  iTria-xoirsiv  is  used  in  Heb.  12. 
15,  and  1  Pet.  6.  2,  and  denotes  responsibility  and  watchful- 
ness rather  than  rule.  The  Lord  is  called  the  Shepherd  and 
Watcher  over  our  souls  or  lives,  1  Pet.  2.  25.  The  apostles 
had  a  charge  of  the  same  kind,  though  more  limited.  Acts  1. 
20 ;  and  the  Ephesian  elders  are  told  to  take  heed  to  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  them  as 
watchers.  Acts  20.  28.  The  word  hriaKoirosj  which  is  found 
in  these  two  places,  gradually  assumed  a  more  technical 
sense,  and  stood  for  the  whole  office,  of  which  this  careful 
watching  was  only  apart  (1  Tim.  3.  1,  2,  and  Tit.  1.  7).* 

■  it  has  been  said  that  *  in  the  incumbent  of  a  largo  London  parish,  with 
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The  word  hrujKonrri  occnrs  in  Luke  19.  44,  where  the  Lord 
spoke  of  the  doom  which  was  coming  on  Jerusalem,  because 
she  knew  not  the  time  of  her  visitation.  This  was  the 
visitation  of  God's  mercy  and  grace  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  ^  He  came  unto  his  own  (property) 
and  his  own  (people)  received  him  not.'  CSompare  Luke  L 
68,  78,  with  John  1.  11.  There  is  another  day  of  visitation 
yet  to  come,  in  which  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  will  be 
more  gloriously  manifested.  This  is  referred  to  in  1  Pet.  8. 
12,  where  we  read  that  the  Gentile  nations  who  become 
impressed  through  the  good  works  of  the  Christians  shall 
give  glory  to  God  in  the  Day  of  Visitation. 

§  11.  The  Hebrew  word  for  covenant  is  always  Berith  (nnn). 
This  word  is  rendered  Biadii/ct)  in  the  LXX  in  every  passage 
where  it  occurs,  except  Deut.  9.  15,  where  it  is  rendered 
fiapTvpiovy  testimony,  and  1  Kin.  11.  11,  where  it  is  rendered 
ivToXi^y  commandment. 

The  word  Butdijfcf)  is  confined  to  this  one  use  in  the  LXX, 
with  the  exception  of  four  passages,  viz.,  Ex.  31.  7,  and  Lev. 
26.  11,  where  it  may  represent  a  different  Hebrew  reading 
from  that  which  we  now  possess ;  also  Deut.  9.  5,  where  it 
stands  for  debar,  a  word  ;  and  Zech.  11.  14,  where  it  is  used 
of  the  *  brotherhood '  (mn^t)  between  Judah  and  Israel. 

Translators  have  found  much  difficulty  in  giving  a  uniform 
rendering  to  the  word  berith  even  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Expressions  answering  to  the  words  alliance,  bond,  com- 
pact, covenant,  disposition,  treaty,  have  been  resorted 
to,  but  after  all  it  has  been  felt  that  none  of  them  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  for  this  reason,  that  while  they  do 

curates,  Scripturo  readers,  district  visitors,  lay  agents,  and  Sunday  school  teachers, 
dependent  on  his  piety,  zeal,  vigour,  ability,  and  force  of  character,  for  direction, 
stimulus,  encouragement,  superintendence  and  tone,  we  seem  to  have  the  best 
representative  now  in  existence  of  the  Primitive  Bishop/  See  'Church  Missionary 
InU^lligencer'  for  April,  1871 ;  and  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Primitive  Christian 
ministry  consult  Dr.  Liglitfoot's  Essay  in  his  'Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.' 
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very  well  to  represent  the  nature  of  a  covenant  between  man 
and  man,  none  of  them  are  adequate  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  God's  gracious  disposition  towards 
man,  which  are  described  by  the  word  berith.  The  translators 
of  the  LXX  evidently  felt  the  difficulty,  and  instead  of  using 
€TVP0i]icffy  which  would  be  the  natural  word  for  a  covenant, 
used  5iadi7«i7,  which  means  a  Disposition,  and  hence  a 
Testament.  The  Spanish  trapslator  de  Reyna,  after  dis- 
cussing in  the  Preface  to  his  Bible  the  words  Concierto^  Pacto, 
and  AUian^ay  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them  are 
good,  because  what  is  needed  is  a  word  which  signifies  an 
agreement  '  made  in  conjunction  with  the  ceremonial  death ' 
of  an  animal'  {hecho  con  wlemne  ribo  de  muerte  de  algun 
animoZ).  On  the  whole,  however,  he  thought  it  better  to  use 
a  word  which  was  an  imperfect  representation  of  berith 
than  to  reproduce  the  word,  and  thus  convey  no  sense  at  all. 
The  difficulty  which  translators  have  found,  from  the  days 
of  Jerome  downwards,  in  adopting  a  uniform  rendering  of 
S<adi7«i7,  is  a  grave  misfortune.  Granted  that  there  is  no 
connexion  between  our  idea  of  a  covenant  and  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  animals^  yet  it  would  be  far  more  likely  that 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  obtained  from  the 
context  if  it  were  always  uniformly  rendered,  than  is  the 
case  now  for  example  in  the  A.  Y.,  where  we  sometimes  read 
of  a  new  Testament,  sometimes  of  a  new  Covenant.  If 
Testament  is  on  the  whole  the  best  word,  then  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  berith  as  well  as  to  Biadi^Kri;  for  the  Jewish 
Covenant,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  was  confirmed  in  Death. 
The  word  Disposition  would  be  the  best,  were  it  not  used 
now  of  the  inclinations  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  one's  property.  Dispensation  answers  rather  to 
oucovofiia  than  to  SiaOiifcri.    As  was  said  above,  an  adequate 

*  The  idea  of  bloodshedding  in  connexion  with  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was 
BUfitaint^  in  the  memory  of  iBiael  by  the  rit«  of  circumcision.    See  Acta  7.  8. 
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word  will  be  looked  for  in  vain,  because  htunan  langoage  is 
constructed  for  human  affairs,  and  we  can  find  no  parallel  in 
our  transactions  with  one  another  for  the  wonderfal  and 
gracious  mode  in  which  God  hw  set  forth  his  loving-kindness 
to  the  human  race  in  the  Covenant  confirmed  in  Christ.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  student  of  Scripture  gradu- 
ally learns  to  attach  a  new  and  sacred  meaning  to  the  words 
which  he  uses,  and  he  is  thus  preparing  for  the  day  when 
linguistic  difficulties  shall  have  passed  away,  and  when  ^  the 
tongue  of  the  stammerer  shall  be  loosed.' 

The  Messiah  was  set  forth  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  Divine  Covenant.  He  was  given  'as  a  covenant,' 
Is.  42.  6, 49.  8, 54.  10 ;  Ez.  34.  25,  37.  26 ;  He  is  (apparently) 
the  angel  (i.e.  the  agent)  of  the  Covenant  (Mai.  3. 1 ;  compare 
chap.  2.  4) ;  and  all  its  terms  are  fulfilled  in  Him  (Jer.  31. 
32,  33,  32.  40 ;  and  Ez.  16.  59).  He  is  thus  its  mediator, 
that  is  to  say,  the  medium  wherein  the  Disposition  of  Gk>d  is 
carried  into  effect,  whether  as  regards  tlie  individual  or  the 
race  as  a  whole  (Heb.  8.  6,  9.  15,  and  12.  24).  The  inheri- 
tance which  was  given  by  promise  to  Christ  (Gal.  3.  16),  was 
conveyed  by  covenant  (through  His  atoning  work)  to  all 
believers  (Gal.  3. 17,  29),  who  are  made  one  with  Christ  by 
faith ;  and  it  is  this  union,  first,  of  God  with  man  in  atone- 
ment ;  secondly,  of  man  with  God  in  faith,  which  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  berith. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

WOBSHIP,  PBAY,  PBAIBE,  PBEAOH,  TEACH. 

(  1.  Yarious  words  nsed  for  Worship, — §  2.  Bliaolialiv  to  prostrate 
oneself, — §  3.  Note  on  Gen.  47.  31. — §  4.  Other  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  word. — §  6.  The  worship  rcndei«d  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T. — $  6. 
Other  references  to  Worship  in  the  N.  T. — §  7.  Hebrew  words  which 
express  Prayer, — $  8.  Prayer,  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  9.  Hebrew  words 
which  express  Praise  and  Blessing. — §  10.  The  same,  according  to  the 
N.  T.->§  11.  Basilar,  to  evangelise,  and  Kara,  to  proclaim. — §  12. 
Varions  senses  and  Greek  renderings  of  Xanu — J  13.  Ecclesiastes,  or 
the  Preacher. — §  14.  Preaching  and  Evangelising  in  the  N.  T. — §  15. 
Hebrew  words  used  to  express  Teaching. 

§  1.  Two  classes  of  words  are  put  together  in  this  chapter. 
First,  there  are  those  adopted  in  Scripture  to  set  forth  man's 
public  and  private  expression  of  his  dependence  on  God, 
and  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  Beiag  who  *giveth  to  all. 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.*    Prayer  and  praise  are 
uniformly  regarded  in  Scripture  as  actions  weU  pleasing  to 
God ;  they  are  based  on  an  acknowledgment  of  His  Person- 
ality, of  His  greatness,  and  of  His  power  and  willingness 
to  interfere  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  men. 
Secondly f  there  are  the  words  by  which  the  Jews,  acting  in 
accordance  with  Scripture,  set  forth  the  mode  of  conveying 
truth  from  man  to  man.     In  each  case  there  is  something  of 
that  pictorial  power,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in 
previous  chapters,  and  there  is  a  force  in  the  original  words 
which  must  have  given  much  instruction  to  the  pious  Jew. 

The  word  worship  is  the  general  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Shachah  (nnB^)>  and  of  the  Greek  nrpoGKuvsip.  The 
following  are  the  only  exceptions : — The  Chaldean  word 
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(n^D)  is  used  in  Dan.  2.  46,  where  we  read  that  the  king 
prostrated  himself  before  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  offer  sweet  odours  and  an  oblation  unto  him ;  it  is 
also  read  throughout  the  third  chapter  for  the  prostration  or 
worship  which  was  to  be  offered  to  the  image  of  gold.  'Atsav 
(avy)>  is  found  in  Jer.  44.  19,  where  it  appears  to  signify  the 
fashioning  of  cakes  as  images  of  Hhe  queen  of  heaven.' 
The  words  'did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship  her,'  might 
be  rendered  *  did  we  make  her  cakes  torep  resent  her  ? '  In 
2  Kin.  10.  the  word  used  for  the  worshippers  of  Baal  is  'Eved, 
which  signifies  a  servant  or  slave. 

§  2.  Shachah  originallj  signified  prostration  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  and  is  applied  in  Scripture  not  only  to  God  and 
to  false  gods,  but  also  to  men,  just  as  the  English  word 
*  worship '  is  used  of  the  husband's  reverence  for  his  wife  in 
the  marriage  service  of  the  English  Church,  and  is  retained 
as  a  title  of  respect  for  a  civil  magistrate.  Shaohah  is  also 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  words  bow,  stoop,  crouch, 
fall  down,  beseech  humbly,  make  obeisance,  and  do 
reverence.  It  is  used  of  Abraham's  reverent  prostration 
before  his  three  visitors  from  another  world.  Gen.  18.  2  ;  and 
of  his  obeisance  before  the  Hittites,  Gen.  23.  7, 12 ;  it  occurs 
in  the  blessing  which  Isaac  gave  to  Jacob,  ^  Let  nations  bow 
down  to  thee :  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee ' 
(Gen.  27.  29) ;  Jacob  himself  bows  down  or  prostrates  seven 
times  on  meeting  Esau,  Gen.  33. 3,  6,  7 ;  Joseph  dreams  that 
he  receives  this  worship  from  his  parents  and  brethren. 
Gen.  37.  10 ;  and  he  does  receive  it.  Gen.  42.  6. 

§  8.  In  Gen.  47.  31,  we  read  that  Israel  bowed  himself 
(worshipped  or  prostrated)  on  the  bed's  head,  or,  according 
to  the  LXX,  as  quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the 
top  of  his  staff.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  this 
statement.  The  difference  between  the  LXX  and  the 
Hebrew  depends  not  upon  the  letters,  but  upon  the  vowel 
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points.  On  comparing  the  passage  with  others  in  which  the 
same  verb  is  used  with  the  same  preposition  in  Hebrew  and 
in  the  LXX,  it  will  be  'seen  that  the  top  of  the  rod  was  not 
that  which  he  leaned  upon,  as  might  seem  to  be  implied  by 
the  italics  in  the  A.  Y.,  but  that  which  he  touched  tuith  his 
forehead  in  the  act  of  prostration ;  and  the  only  question 
remains  whether  the  worship  thus  offered  was  directed  to 
Joseph,  in  fulfilment  of  the  dream  and  in  reverence  for  his 
high  office,  or  whether  it  was  directed  to  Grod,  in  accordance 
with  whose  promise  he  exacted  an  oath  from  Joseph  con- 
cerning the  transmission  of  his  bones  to  Canaan ;  or  finally, 
whether  by  faith  he  saw  in  Joseph  a  type  or  foreshadowing 
of  the  true  deliverer  of  the  people.  De  Sacy  in  his  French 
vei-sion,  gives  an  interpretation  to  which  Calvin  is  very 
much  inclined  also.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Egyptian  custom 
of  carrying  a  staff  of  authority,  such  as  may  still  be  seen 
graven  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  temples,  he  holds  that 
Jacob  bowed  to  the  staff  which  Joseph  bore  in  his  hand, 
and  thereby  recognised  his  son's  secular  authoriiy  and  ful- 
filled the  dream  of  Joseph. 

§  4.  In  Gen.  48.  12,  we  find  Joseph  worshipping  or  pros- 
trating before  his  father,  and  in  49.  8,  Judah  has  the  promise 
that  his  father's  children  shall  worship  him — a  repetition  in 
fact  of  the  promise  made  by  Isaac  to  Jacob.  In  Ex.  11.  8, 
Moses  says  to  Pharaoh, '  All  these  thy  servants  shall  come  to 
me  and  shall  how  dovm  themselves  to  me  (or  worship  me).' 
Other  instances  of  this  secular  but  reverential  worship  are 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Buth  and  Boaz  (Ruth  2.  10) ; 
of  David  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  20.  41) ;  of  David  and  Saul 
(1  Sam.  24.  8) ;  of  Nathan  and  David  (1  Kin.  1.  23) ;  and  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophet  and  Elisha  (2  Kin.  2.  15). 

Turning  to  the  more  directly  religious  use  of  the  word 
Shachah,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  worship  of  God  was  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  people  themselves,  and  was  not  done 
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for  tbem  by  the  priest.   It  was  not  only  to  consist  of  outward 
prostration,  sucb  as  they  offered  as  a  mark  of  reverence  to 
one  another,  or  such  as  the  heathen'  offered  to  their  false 
gods,  but  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  devotion  of  the 
heart.     In  a  few  passages  it  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  tabernacle  or  temple.     The  annual  keeping  of  the  thi-ee 
feasts  was  considered  a  mark  of  worship  (1  Sam.  L  3).    Saul 
worshipped  the  Lord  in  company  with  Samuel  (1  Sam.  15. 25), 
before  the  people ;  David  *  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  worshipped '  (2  Sam.  12.  20) ;  Hezekiah  (according  to 
the  account  of  Rab-Shakeh)  said  to  the  Jews  *Ye  shall 
worship  before  the  altar  in  Jerusalem '  (2  Kin.  18.  22) ;  the 
Psalmist  says  *  As  for  me  I  will  come  into  thy  house  in  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercy,  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship 
toward  thy  holy  temple'  (Ps.  6.  7) ;  *  Worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness  '  (29.  2) ;  *  We  will  go  into  his  tabernacles, 
we  will  worship  at  his  footstool '  (Ps.  132.  7) ;  *  I  will  worship 
towards  thy  holy  temple  '  (Ps.  138.  2) ;  they  ^  Shall  worship 
the  Lord  in  the  holy  mount  at  Jerusalem'  (Is.  27. 13). 

All  these  passages  show  clearly  first  that  the  worship  of 
the  Jew  under  the  Old  Testament  was  personal,  not  vicarious; 
and  secondly,  that  it  was  often  connected  with  the  tabernacle, 
the  temple,  or  some  pledge  of  the  presence  of  God  with  his 
people ;  moreover,  it  consisted  not  in  external  prostrations 
only,  but  in  the  expression  of  allegiance  and  devotion  to 
God,  whether  by  prayer  or  otherwise. 

It  is  this  reverent  worship  which  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
Messiah,  as  seems  evident  from  Ps.  22.  27,  ^  All  the  kindreds 
of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee ' ;  verse  29,  *  All 
they  that  be  fat  upon  earth  shall  eat  and  worship ;  all  they 
that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  bow  before  him ' ;  Ps.  45.  11, 
*  He  is  thy  Lord ;  and  worship  thou  him  ' ;  Is.  49.  7,  *  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  ...  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him 
whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers,  kings 
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shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship,  because  of  the 
Lord/ 

With  regard  to  the  heathen,  the  prophet's  assurance  is  not 
only  that  their  old  worship  is  evil,  but  that  *  Men  shall  worship 
God,  every  one  from  his  own  place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the 
heathen,'  Zeph.  2.  11.  Each  man,  whether  in  this  mountain 
or  in  that,  was  to  render  true  allegiance  to  God.  And  this 
prediction  is  fully  consistent  with  others  which  speak  of 
all  going  up  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
to  worship,  as  in  Is.  66.  20^23;  Ez.  46.  2-9 ;  Zech.  14. 16, 17. 
The  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  the  true  temple  are  ^  not  far 
from  any  one  of  us.' 

§  6.  The  witness  of  the  N.  T.  is  very  interesting  in  con- 
nexion with  the  prophetic  passages  cited  above.  We  find, 
for  instance,  that  our  Lord  received  worship  from  the  Magi, 
Matt.  2.  8,  11 ;  from  the  leper.  Matt.  8.  2 ;  from  the  ruler, 
Matt.  9.  18 ;  from  His  disciples  after  He  had  calmed  the 
storm.  Matt.  14.  33 ;  from  the  Canaanitish  woman.  Matt.  15. 
25 ;  from  Salome,  Matt.  20.  20 ;  from  the  blind  man,  John 
9.  38 ;  and  frt)m  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection.  Matt. 
28.  9,  17. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  only  civil  worship,  and  that 
it  was  paid  to  Jesus  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  gratitude.  But 
if  it  was  so  in  some  cases,  does  it  foUow  that  it  was  so  in  all  ? 
Did  not  the  man  whose  eyes  had  been  opened  by  Jesus 
Christ  mean  something  more  than  mere  civil  worship  when 
he  prostrated  himself  before  the  Lord  on  hearing  that  He 
was  the  Son  of  God  9  Did  not  the  disciples  mean  something 
more  than  civil  worship  when  they  bowed  before  their  risen 
Lord  9  And  if  this  is  the  case,  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
it  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  Lord  would  have  per- 
mitted such  Divine  homage  to  be  paid  to  Him  unless  He 
were  worthy  to  receive  it?  Surely  not.  He  would  have 
said,  as  Peter  did  to  Cornelius  when  he  fell  at  his  feet  and 
worshipped,  '  Stand  up,  for  I  also  am  a  man,'  Acts  10.  26. 
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He  would  have  said,  as  the  angel  did  to  St.  John,  when  acting 
in  the  same  way,  *  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  thy  fellow 
servant :  worship  God,'  Eev.  19.  1 0,  22.  9. 

In  receiving  worship  from  men,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  assuming  to  Himself  that  right  which  had  been  granted 
in  a  still  higher  form  to  the  First  Begotten,  of  Whom  the 
Lord  had  said,  ^  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,' 
Heb.  1.  6.  Moreover,  in  Eev.  6.  11-14,  we  see  a  manifest 
reference  to  a  more  complete  fdlfilment  of  this  announce- 
ment, for  God  the  Father  is  not  there  represented  as  the 
solitary  recipient  of  the  praise  and  adoration  of  all  created 
beings;  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  said  to  have  ascribed 
*  Blessing  and  honour  and  glory  and  power  for  ever  and  ever 
to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  avid  to  the  Lamb.* 

§  6.  Various  instances  of  worship  or  adoration  are  found 
in  the  N.  T.  in  addition  to  the  passages  now  referred  to. 
When  Satan  tempted  the  Lord  to  fall  down  and  worship  him, 
the  answer  given  from  Deut.  6. 18,  was,  *  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  Evidently 
stress  is  here  laid  on  the  word  worahipy  and  yet  when  we 
turn  to  the  Hebrew  and  to  the  LXX  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, we  find  *Thou  shalt  fear,'  &c.  Worship,  then,  is 
regarded  by  our  Lord  as  the  exponent  of  reverential  fear ;  and 
what  Satan  called  for  was  recognised  by  the  Divine  wisdom 
of  the  tempted  One  as  an  act  of  that  kind  which  should  only 
be  offered  to  God. 

In  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
the  word  irpoaKWHv  occurs  nine  times  in  the  course  of  five 
verses,  and  one  of  the  grand  principles  upon  which  all 
worship  of  the  Father  is  to  be  based  are  clearly  enunciated. 
The  spirituality  of  Divine  worship  was  not  intended  to 
supersede  all  external  forms  in  religion,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  worship  of  God,  as  manifested  in  outward 
prostration,  is  referred  to  in  later  times ;  see  1  Cor.  14.  26 ; 
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Bey.  4.  10,  5.  14, 19.  10.  The  movements  of  the  body  may 
therefore  still  be  allowed  to  represent  outwardly  the  feelings 
of  the  spirit.  External  ceremonial  is  not  done  away  with  in 
the  present  dispensation,  though  its  comparative  importance 
is  considerably  reduced. 

In  Eev.  9.  20,  we  have  reference  to  the  worship  of  demons 
and  idols ;  and  in  Eev.  13.  4,  8,  we  read  of  worship  being 
offered  to  the  mystic  dragon,  and  the  beast,  and  his  image, 
objects  which  assume  the  pla<je  and  rights  of  God,  and 
attract  a  vast  number  of  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  The 
contrast  between  the  true  and  the  false  is  referred  to  in  chap. 
14.  7-10. 

There  is  a  lower  worship  or  civil  prostration  referred  to 
occasionally,  e.g.  that  of  a  slave  to  his  master,  in  Matt.  8.  2. 
So  the  Lord  says  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
concerning  certain  false  Jews,  ^  They  shall  come  and  worship 
before  thy  feet.'  This  passage,  however,  would  not  justify 
the  substitution  of  any  created  being  for  the  Person  of  God 
as  an  object  of  worship. 

A  different  word  ^^cl)  is  used  in  Luke  14.  10,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  *Thou  shalt  have  worship  in  the  presence  of 
them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.'  This  rendering  is  as  old 
as  Coverdale,  but  Tyndale's  rendering  Upraise'  is  better, 
and  *  glory '  would  be  still  more  literal. 

§  7.  Twelve  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  by  the 
English  word  *  pray '  in  the  O.  T.  Two  are  inteijections, 
namely,  ana  (mk),  and  na  (k^),  the  former  of  which  is  found 
in  Gen.  50.  17,  and  the  latter  in  Gen.  12.  13, 18.  4,  and  Jud. 
9.  38.  Chanan  (pn))  to  be  gracious,  when  used  in  the  re- 
flexive or  causative  sense,  signifies  to  seek  the  favour  of 
another ;  see,  for  example,  2  Chron.  6.  37. 

Falal  (^^b),  in  the  reflexive,  *  to  cause  another  to  arbitrate 
in  one's  case,'  is  found  very  frequently,  and  is  generally 
represented  by  the  Greek  irpocsuxpfiai.    This  word  conveys 
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a  very  objective  idea  abont  prayer.  It  shows  that  men  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  praying  merely  as  a  relief  to  their  feelings, 
but  in  order  to  aak  another  Being,  wiser  and  mightier  than 
they,  to  take  np  their  cause. 

In  Job  22.  27  (^  Thon  shalt  make  thy  prayer  unto  him '), 
and  83.  26  (*  He  shall  pray  unto  God '),  the  word  'atar  (iny),  to 
entreat,  is  used.  In  Job  21. 15,  a  different  word  is  used,  namely, 
paga  (y^D),  which  signifies  to  meet,  ^What  profit  shall  we 
have  if  we  me et^  him '  (to  supplicate  his  mercy).  In  Is.  26. 16, 
we  read,  *  Lord,  in  trouble  have  they  visited  thee,  they  poured 
out  a  prayer  when  thy  chastening  was  upon  them.'  Here 
the  word  lachash  (e^n^),  to  whisper,  is  used,  in  order  to 
convey  the  idea  of  the  secret  and  sorrowful  sighing  of  the 
oppressed.     This  word  is  usually  rendered  enchantment. 

Shaal  (^K^),  to  ask,  whether  in  the  sense  of  enquiry  or 
petition,  whence  the  name  of  Saul  is  derived,  occurs  in  Ps. 
122.  6,  *Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem';  Siohah  (nrrjr), 
mediation  or  complaint,  is  used  in  Job  15. 4,  ^  Thou  restrainest 
prayer  before  God' ;  Ps.  66.  17,  *  Evening  and  morning  and 
noon  will  I  pray  and  cry  aloud ' ;  Ps.  64. 1,  *  Hear  my  voice, 
O  Lord,  in  my  prayer.' 

In  Ezra6. 10,wefindT8ala(K^v),to  request;  in  Dan.  6. 11, 
Ye'ah  (nyn)  to  seek;  and  in  Dan.  9.  13,  a  composite  phrase 
is  adopted  which  probably  means  to  conciliate  the  face  of  a 
person,  and  hence  to  pray  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

§  8.  With  regard  to  the  act  of  prayer  as  represented  by 
the  word  irpoaevxpfuu  in  the  N.  T.,  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing 
that  it  is  never  mentioned  in  St.  John's  Gh)spel  or  Epistles. 
Prayer  was  to  be  offered  *  in  spirit,'  Eph.  6.  18.*    It  appears 

*  This  word  is  nsed  in  Is.  %7*  Z,  *  I  wiU  not  meet  (thee  as)  a  man ' ;  Is.  6^5, 
'Thou  meet  est  him  that  rejoiceth.'  Also  in  Is.  53.  6  (Hiphil),  'The  Lord 
hath  laid  (margin, '  made  to  meet ')  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ' ;  and  in  verse 
12,  *He  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors ' ;  He  was  as  it  were  a  com- 
mon  meeting-ground  between  God  and  the  sinner. 

*  A.  V. '  in  the  Spirit'    There  is  no  article  in  the  Greek,  the  words  therefore 
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to  have  been  generally  directed  to  God  the  Father.  The  only 
plain  exception  is  Acts  1.  24,  where  the  disciples  are  evidently 
described  as  praying  to  their  Ascended  Master.  Compare 
Acts  7.  69,  wliere  Stephen  appealed  to  the  Son  of  Grod. 

§  9.  The  praises  of  God  are  set  forth  very  largely  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  are  represented  by  two  or  three  words. 
The  most  general  is  Hallal  (^n))  whence  comes  the  word 
Hallelujahy^  ^  Praise  the  Lord.'  Its  original  meaning  is  to 
shine,  then  to  make  clear,  and  afterwards  to  exclaim  in 
a  loud  tone.  It  is  perhaps  something  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  Greek  io^d^a>y  to  glorify,  which  is  often  used 
of  the  praise  of  God,  and  the  Hebrew  Hallal,  should  both 
refer  in  the  first  instance  to  the  making  clear,  bright,  or 
shining.  The  LXX  rendering  for  Hallal,  however,  is  not 
So^d^tOy  but  alviiOy  hraivitOy  or  /catr)(ao/JUU. 

Another  word  largely  used  in  the  Psalms,  and  from  which 
the  Hebrew  name  for  a  psalm  is  derived,  is  Zamar  (idt),  to 
sing  praise  to  God.  With  the  exception  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  it  is  only  found  in  Jud.  5.  3,  and  2  Sam.  22.  50. 
This  word  is  rendered  -^aXXci)  in  the  LXX,  whence  the  English 
psalm.  It  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  Bom.  15.  9 ;  1  Cor.  14.  15 ; 
Eph.  5.  19  ;  and  James  5.  13. 

Barac  (-]*in)9  to  bless  (whence  the  name  Beracah  in  2 
Chron.  20.  26),  literally,  to  kneel,  is  translated  Upraise* 
in  Jud.  5.  2,  and  Ps.  72.  15  (* Daily  shall  he  be  praised') ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  blessing  signifies  not  only 
the  act  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  but  abo  the  expression 
of  grateful  praise  proceeding  from  the  laferior  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  superior.  The  usual  Greek  translation  of  this 
word  is  ixiXxr/ifo. 

seem  an  exact  parallel  to  our  Lord's  deecription  of  worship,  that  it  is  to  be  '  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.'    But  see  Jude  20. 

*  This  word  is  sometimes  spelt  alleluia  in  modem  hymn  books  in  imitation  of 
the  mode  of  spelling  which  found  favour  in  old  days.  The  letter  H  ooght  cer- 
t^iinly  to  be  robtored. 
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Barao  is  the  word  used  in  the  important  promise  '  In  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  This 
promise  was  uttered  on  five  different  occasions ;  on  three  of 
these  (Gen.  12.  3, 18.  18,  and  28.  14),  the  verb  is  used  in  the  * 
Niphal  or  passive  voice,  as  we  should  expect ;  in  the  other 
two,  however,  viz.  Gen.  22.  18,  and  26.  4,  the  Hithpael  or 
reflexive  voice  is  adopted,  so  that  we  might  say  ^  In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  bless  themselves.'  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Deut.  29.  19 ;  Jer.  4.  2 ;  Fs.  72.  17 ;  and 
Is.  65.  16.  But,  after  all,  the  difference  is  not  so  great,  for 
whilst  the  passive  signifies  that  the  blessing  is  a  gift  of  God, 
the  Hithpael  appears  to  signify  that  the  blessing  received 
from  God  produces  fruit  in  the  life;  and  those  who  bless 
themselves  in  God  indicate  by  this  expression,  that  they 
acknowledge  their  blessings  to  be  summed  up  in  Him. 

Yadah  (nnO?  ^  ^®*  forth,  or  confess  publicly, 
whether  in.  the  way  of  praise  or  otherwise,  whence  the  name 
Judah,  is  found  in  a  great  many  passages,  the  first  instances 
being  in  Gen.  29.  35,  and  49i  8.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
Psalms.  The  verb  is  generally  rendered  i^fio\oyi(o  in  the 
LXX,  the  noun  aXvtais. 

The  only  other  word  to  be  noticed  is  Shavftoh  (naB>),  to 
praise  and  commend,  which  is  used  four  times  in  the 
Psalms,  once  in  Ecclesiastes  (4.  2),  and  five  times  in  DaiiieL 

§  10.  The  verb  alviot  is  only  used  in  the  N»  T.  with  rettikr- 
ence  to  the  praise  of  Gh)d ;  but  the  compound  hrcuvito  is  nolb 
so  restricted.  The  verb  ^rat^ooftat  occurs  very  frequently  in  ^^, 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  but  is  not  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  ' 
N.  T.,  except  in  James  1. 9,  and  4. 16.  When  used  in  a  good 
sense,  it  signifies  that  sort  of  boasting  or  rejoicing  which 
manifests  itself  in  giving  praise  to  God.  Whilst  evxapiaTia 
is  the  rendering  of  thanks  to  God,  evXoyia  generally  signifies  in 
the  N.  T.  the  bestowing  of  blessing  on  man.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  close  relationship  between  these  acts.    When  our  Lord 
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broke  the  bread  and  distributed  it  tbroagb  the  disciples 
among  the  five  thousand,  He  gave  thcmks  [sirxapifrrriaas), 
John  6.  11 ;  but  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  on  the  same  occa* 
sion  He  blessed  (eiiXoytfas),  Matt.  14.  19.  Again,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  we  read  that  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He  broke 
the  bread,  Luke  22. 19 ;  1  Cor.  11.  24,  and  also  taking  the  cup 
when  He  had  given  thanks  He  gave  it  to  them,  Mark  14.  23 ; 
but  we  are  also  told  that  He  blessed  and  brake  the  bread, 
Mark  14.  22  ;  and  the  cup  is  described  as  the  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  1  Cor.  10.  16.  Thus  the  giving  of  thanks  to 
God  is  the  means  of  conferring  a  blessing  on  men.  It  is 
true  that  the  word  bless,  when  used  with  God  as  its  object, 
signifies  the  praising  Him  or  speaking  good  of  His  name, 
but  still  the  relationship  just  pointed  out  really  exists,  and 
may  fairly  be  gathered  from  the  word. 

The  word  eifXoyrjTosy  blessed,  is  only  used  of  Qod  and  of 
Christ,  but  svXoyrjfjJvof  is  used  more  generally.  The  verb  is 
often  used  to  express  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  and 
conveyed  to  the  faithful  in  Christ. 

The  word  i^ofioXjoysiv  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  an  open  or 
public  confession,  whether  of  sins,^  Matt.  3.  6 ;  Mark  1.  5 ; 
Acts  19. 18  ;  Jam.  5. 16 ;  or  of  the  praise  of  God,  Matt.  11.  25; 
Luke  20.  21 ;  Eom.  14.  11, 16.  9 ;  PhU.  2. 11 ;  Eev.  8.  5.  The 
use  of  the  word  in  Luke  22.  6,  implies  that  Judas  made  an 
open  avowal  before  the  priests  that  he  would  betray  the 
Lord. 

§  11.  The  word  Preach  means  either  to  tell  good  tidings 
or  to  proclaim.    The  first  idea  is  represented  by  the  Greek 

'  Only  three  kinds  of  confession  are  recognised  in  Scripture, — secret  confession 
to  God,  which  is  followed  by  pardon  from  Him ;  confession  to  our  neighbour  when 
we  have  injured  him ;  and  public  confession  before  the  congregation  where  a  public 
ofitiDce  has  been  committed.  In  the  lapse  of  time  it  was  found  that  these  public 
confessions  sometimes  created  scandals,  and  private  confessions  were  allowed  to 
take  tlieir  place ;  but  these  have  gradually  grown  into  a  system,  caUed,  indeed, 
the  confessional,  but  which  is  not,  properly  speaking,  so  much  confession  as  cross- 
examination,  a  system  pregnant  with  innumerable  evils. 
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evayyeXl^ofmiy  to  evangelise,  and  by  the  Hebrew  Basilar 
("JK'a);  the  second  by  the  Greek  Kijpvaaai  and  the  Hebrew 
Kara  (vnp).  Basilar  is  used  in  Is.  61.  1,  ^  To  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  meek' ;  and  in  the  same  verse  Kara  is  ren* 
dered  *  proclaim ' — *To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.' 
Basilar  is  rendered  preach  in  one  other  passage,  viz.  Fs.  40. 
9,  ^  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion.' Here  the  use  of  the  word  is  important.  It  was  not 
a  mere  proclamation  of  righteousness,  but  the  announcing 
of  good  tidings  concerning  righteousness  that  the  Psalmist 
refers  to ;  and  this  point  is  confirmed  and  expounded  by  the 
following  verse,  where  we  read  *  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteous- 
ness within  my  heart,  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and 
thy  salvation,  I  have  not  concealed  thy  loving-kindness  and 
thy  truth  from  the  great  congregation.'  It  was  the  Gospel 
that  was  to  be  announced,  the  righteousness  of  God  as 
exhibited  towards  them  that  believe. 

This  word  is  translated  'publish'  in  1  Sam.  31.  9,  and 
2  Sam.  1.  20,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  news  of  Saul's 
death  being  announced  among  the  Philistines ;  also  in  Ps. 
68.  11,  where  we  read  *  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  great  was 
the  company  of  those  that  published  it'  (Prayer  Book 
version,  *  Great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers  *).  The 
word  is  here  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  reference  is  doubt- 
less made  to  the  bands  of  women  who  proclaimed  the  good 
tidings  of  a  victory.  An  instance  of  this  custom  may  be 
found  in  1  Sam.  18.  6,  7,  where  we  read  that  ^  The  women 
came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet 
King  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of 
music ;  and  the  women  answered  as  they  played,  and  said, 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands.' 

The  same  word  is  used  in  1  Chron.  16.  28,  and  Ps.  96.  2, 
*  Siug  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth ;  shew  forth  from  day 
to  day  his  salvation.'    The  whole  of  this  magnificent  song 
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is  a  call  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  ntter- 
most  parts  of  the  earth.  We  are  famished  with  a  prophetic 
parallel  to  this  exhortation  in  Is.  60.  5,  6,  where  we  read  of 
the  whole  Gentile  world  being  gathered  together  into  the 
fold  of  the  true  Israel,  *And  they  shall  show  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Lord.* 

Basilar  is  once  used  where  evil  tidings  were  to  be  given, 
viz.  in  1  Sam.  4.  17,  where  we  read  that  *The  messenger 
answered  and  said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines.'  But 
this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  good  instance 
of  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word  is  in  2  Sam.  4.  10,  where 
David  says,  *  When  one  told  me,  saying,  Behold  Saul  is  dead 
(thinking  that  he  had  brought  good  tidings)  ^  1  took  hold  of 
him  and  slew  him  in  Ziklag,  and  that  was  the  reward  I  gave 
him  for  his  good  tidings.*  Other  instances  will  be  found  in 
2  Sam.  18.  19,  20,  25,  26,  27,  31,  where  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  king's  enemies  is  specially  referred 
to  as  'tidings,'  i.e.  good  tidings,  so  as  to  cover  the  fact  of 
Absalom's  death.  See  also  1  Kin.  1.42;  2Kin.  7.  9;  1  Chron. 
10.  9 ;  Is.  40.  9,  '  0  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion,' 
41.  27,  62.  7  ;  Jer.  20.  15 ;  Nah.  1.  15. 

§  12.  Kara,  to  call  or  proclaim,  is  rendered  *  preach* 
in  Neh.  6.  7,  *Thou  hast  appointed  prophets  to  preach  (i.e. 
proclaim)  of  thee  at  Jerusalem,  saying.  There  is  a  king  in 
Judah ' ;  Jonah  3.  2,  *  Arise,  go  unto  Nineveh,  that  great  city, 
and  preach  unto  it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee.'  It  is 
usually  rendered  to  call,  cry,  name,  bid,  invite,  pro- 
claim, publish.  It  also  signifies  to  read  aloud,  the 
only  kind  of  reading  ever  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  this  sense  it  is  used  more  than  thirty  times. 
Hence  the  name  Karaite,  as  applied  to  that  sect  of  Jews 
which  confines  its  teaching  to  that  which  may  be  gained 
from  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  Keri,  the  word 
which  signifies  what  is  to  be  read  as  opposed  to  what  is 

A  A 
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written  (Chetib)  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  manuscripts 
di£Fer.  Another  sense  in  which  the  word  Kara  is  frequently 
used  is  to  mark  invocation,  or  calling  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  See  for  example  Gen.  4.  26,  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  ^  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord '  (margin,  *  To  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord').  Luther  has  here,  *Then  began  men  to  preach 
concerning  the  name  of  the  Lord.'* 

It  is  well  worth  observing  how  often  the  LXX  has  re-» 
tained  the  distinction  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  verb 
Kara,  which  answers  to  the  Greek  irpoaicaXito,  In  the  Active 
and  Passive  voices  this  Greek  word  is  always  used  for  to 
name  and  to  be  named;  but  in  the  Middle  voice  it  signi- 
fies to  call  upon  a  person,  or  to  appeal  to  him.  Instances 
of  the  former  sense  will  be  found  in  Num.  21.  3,  *  He  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Hormah ' ;  Deut.  16. 2,  *  It  is  called 
the  Lord's  release';  Is.  43.  7,  *  Every  one  that  is  called  by 
my  name';  Dan.  9.  18,  *  Behold  the  city  which  is  called 
by  thy  name';  Am.  9.  12,  ^All  the  heathen  that  are 
called  by  my  name.'  The  other  passages  for  which  the 
Greek  middle  voice  is  adopted  will  be  gathered  from  the 
foUowing  passages  : — Gen.  12.  8,  *  He  builded  an  altar  unto 
Jehovah,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah' ;  Deut. 
4.  7,  ^  What  nation  is  there  so  great  who  hath  God  so  nigh 
unto  them  as  Jehovah  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call 
upon  him  for ' ;  Prov.  21.  13,  *  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at 
the  cry  (or  lamentation)  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  (or 
appeal)  himself  and  shall  not  be  heard ' ;  Is.  55.  6,  ^  Seek  ye 
Jehovah  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while 
he  is  near';  64.  7,  *  There  is  none  that  calleth  upon 
thy  name';  Jonah  L  6,  *  Arise,  call  upon  thy  God'; 
Zech.  13.  9,  *They  shall  call  upon  my  name  and  I  will 
hear  them.' 

i  'jntpredigen  wm  dss  Herm  Namen!    The  LXX  here  haa  hruciKuaihi^ 
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In  1  Kin.  8.  43,  we  find  the  word  used  in  both  its  senses. 
^  Hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and  do  according 
to  all  that  the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for,  that  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  may  know  thy  name  to  fear  thee,  as  do 
thy  people  Israel ;  and  that  they  may  know  that  this  house 
which  I  have  builded  is  called  by  thy  name.' 

The  distinction,  however,  now  referred  to  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew ;  at  any  rate,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  our  translators,  for  they  render  the  same  voice  of  Kara 
both  to  call  upon  a  name  by  way  of  appeal,  and  to  give  a 
name.  Their  rule  appears  to  have  been  this:  that  when 
the  name  of  Gk)d  is  referred  to  they  have  taken  it  as  invoked 
for  purposes  of  prayer,  but  when  any  other  name  is  referred 
to  they  have  considered  that  the  verb  signifies  to  entitle. 
The  context  and  the  general  sense  of  Scripture  shows  that, 
this  was  a  good  principle  to  adopt;  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
being  called  by  God's  name  and  calling  upon  His  name :  the 
one  involves  or  ought  to  involve  the  other. 

§  13.  The  word  rendered  Preacher  in  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastcs  is  Koheleth  (n^np),  which  is  rendered  iKicX'qaiaaT'qs  in 
the  LXX,  whence  we  have  derived  the  name  of  the  book. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  signify  one  who  convokes  an  assem* 
bly,  from  Kahal,  a  word  which  is  discussed  in  Chap.  XIX. 
§  6.  The  noun  is  in  the  feminine  form,  perhaps  to  mark 
dignity  or  office.  Some  critics,  however,  connect  the  word 
with  a  cognate  Arabic  root,  and  translate  it  the  Penitent 

§  14.  The  verb  tcqpvcaa},  to  proclaim,  is  found  about  sixty 
times  in  the  N.  T.,  and  ic^pvyfui  eight  times.  It  is  used  of 
the  public  reading  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (Acts  16.  21),  and 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Where  this 
word  is  used  more  stress  is  laid  on  the  publicity  of  the  pro- 
clamation than  on  the  nature  of  the  news  itself.  It  has 
l^een  observed  that  it  is  this  word,  not  eyarfysXi^o},  which  is, 

▲  ▲2 
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found  in  1  Pet.  3.  1 9,  a  passage  which  is  usuallj  considered 
to  refer  to  the  notification  of  the  folfiknent  of  the  Divine 
purposes  in  Christ,  made  to  a  special  portion  of  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.* 

The  word  preach,  whilst  it  answers  fairly  to  Kara  and 
tcqpvaauvy  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  convey  the  idea  of 
telling  good  tidings.  Evangelise  has  never  thoroughly 
adapted  itself  to  our  language,  and  there  is  no  single 
word  in  our  language  which  answers  to  the  verb,  though 
we  have  the  good  compound  rioun  gospel.  Among  passages 
specially  to  be  noticed  in  which  the  word  occurs  there  is 
Heb.  4.  2,  *  We  are  evangelised  as  well  as  they^  {i.e.  the 
children  of  Israel) ;  Heb.  4.  6,  *  They  that  were  formerly, 
evangelised  did  not  enter  in  because  of  disobedience'; 
Acts  14. 15,  *  We  tell  you  good  tidings,  that  you  are  to  turn 
from  these  nonentities  to  serve  the  living  God.*  The  good 
tidings  in  this  case  were  to  constitute  the  turning-point. 
It  was  not  a  mere  proclamation  of  duty  which  St.  Paul  busied 
himself  to  utter,  but  a  telling  of  the  good  news  of  God's  love 
in  Christ,  which  formed  an  attracting  power  for  the  heart  of 
all,  and  led  men  to  repentance.  If  it  be  asked  what  were 
the  glad  tidings  which  were  proclaimed,  we  must  answer 
that  the  news  varied  at  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  The  news  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was 
different  from  that  preached  by  John  the  Baptist,  whilst  his 
message  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Gospel  of  PecLce 
preached  by  the  disciples  of  the  Risen  Lord,  Acts  10.  36 ; 
Bom.  10.  15;  Eph.  2.  17,  6.  15. 

§  15.  Twelve  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of 
teaching  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Deut.  6.  7,  *  Thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,'  the  word  Shanan 
(pt^^),  to  whet  or  sharpen,  is  used.    Here  the  idea  seems 

>  If  1  Pet.  ft.  6,  refers  to  the  same  event,  then  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  hare 
the  word  ff&a77ffA((w  used.    See  Alford's  notes  on  these  mysterious  announcements. 
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to  be  not  so  much  the  sharpening  of  the  children's  under- 
standing as  the  plying  of  the  Divine  statutes  to  and  fro  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  setting  forth  God's  truth  in  all  its 
aspects.  In  2  Chron.  30.  22,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
Levites,  *  Taught  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord,'  the 
word  Sacal  (^db>),  *to  make  wise,'*  is  used,  to  mark  the 
fact  that  the  Levites  were  not  content  with  superficial  teach- 
ing. The  same  word  is  found  in  Prov.  16.  28,  *  The  heart 
of  the  wise  teacheth  his  mouth.'  In  Is.  43.  27,  *Thy 
teachers  have  transgressed  against  me,'  the  marginal  ren- 
dering *  interpreters '  is  probably  the  best,  reference  being 
made  to  the  expositors  of  the  law.  In  Prov.  3L  1,  and  Ez, 
23.  48,  Yasar  (id*),  *to  chasten,'  is  used,  a  word  which 
answers  to  the  Greek  7rat&i;a>,  by  which  it  is  usually  ren- 
dered, the  instruction  often  involving  chastisement.  In  Ps. 
105. 22,  we  find  Chaoam  (ddh),  a  word  often  heard  in  a  modem 
Jewish  school,  and  cognate  with  the  Arabic  hakim,  a  wise 
man.  In  Ex.  18.  20,  the  word  used  is  Zahar  (nnr),  to  illu- 
minate, and  hence  to  warn.  Thus  the  analogy  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  light  was  set  before  Israel  at  the  beginning 
of  their  history.  This  is  the  word  rendered  shine  in  Dan. 
12.3. 

Alaph  ((|Sk)9  a  verb  formed  from  the  first  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  is  found  in  Job  33. 33,  ^  I  shall  teach  thee 
wisdom,'  and  35.  11,  (God)  Heacheth  us  more  than  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  fowls  of 
heaven.'  It  is  also  found  in  chap.  15.  5,  ^  Thy  mouth 
uttereth  (margin  teacheth)  thine  iniquity.'  The  simple 
Active  form  occurs  in  Prov.  22.  25,  ^Lest  thou  learn  his 
ways.'    Evil,  like  good,  has  its  alphabet.    Davar  (-on),  to 

'  This  word,  which  is  almost  always  used  in  the  Hiphil  voice,  seems  to  signifj- 
sometimes  the  receiving  and  sometimes  the  giving  of  instruction.  In  Dan.  &a»  8, 
the  words  *  they  that  he  vnse  *  might  be  rendered  '  they  that  teach,*  Saoal  haa 
sometimes  been  rendered  prosper,  as  in  Jer.  SS.  6,  *A  king  shall  reign  amd 
prosper*;  but  it  may  here  signify  do  wisely,  or  give  instruction. 
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speak  or  to  broach  a  subject,  is  used  in  Jer.  28.  16,  and  29. 
32y^Thoa  bast  taught  rebellion  against  the  Lord/  The 
so-called  prophetic  utterances  of  Hananiah  had  really  been 
rebellions  words.  Bin  (pn),  ^  to  make  to  understand,'  is 
found  in  1  Chron.  25.  8^  where  the  teacher  is  put  in  contrast^ 
or  rather  in  company,  with  the  scholar;  it  also  occurs  in 
2  Chron.  35.  3,  and  Neh.  8.  9,  with  reference  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Levites.  Tada'  (yr^),  *  To  make  to  know,'  is  used  in 
Dent.  4.  9;  Jud.  8.  16,  *He  taught  the  men  of  Succoth/ 
i.e.  gave  them  a  lesson  which  they  would  not  readily  forget; 
2  Chron.  23.  13,  ^  Such  as  taught  to  sing  praise';  Ezra  7. 
25,  *  Teach  ye  them  that  know  not';  Job  32.  7,  37.  19;  Ps. 
90.  12,  *  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom ' ;  Prov.  9.  9,  and  Is.  40.  13. 

Lamad  (10^)9  whence  the  name  Talmud  is  derived,  is  fre- 
quently used;  it  signifies  to  chasUsey  and  hence  to  tea4ihy 
and  is  rendered  hiha<rK(»  and  fiavdavm.  Also  Yarak  (rrr),  to 
cast  forthy  hence  to  guide  or  direct^  is  applied  to  teaching 
several  times.  It  is  curious  that  this  word  answers  to  three 
distinct  things,  the  law  (torah),  instruction,  and  praise> 
each  of  which  is  a  projecting  or  setting  forth  of  truth. 

The  master  and  the  scholar  in  Mai.  2.  12,  are  literally 
the  awakener  and  the  answerer.  It  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  awaken  thought  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  it 
is  the  scholar's  business  to  answer  to  the  test  to  which  hia 
understanding  is  put. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

TEMPLE,  TABEBXAGLE,  GONGBEGATION,  CHUBGH. 

5  1.  Sjmboliciil  relationship  between  worshippers  and  their  place  of 
assembly. — §  2.  Hebrew  words  for  Temple  and  Sanctuarf/. — §  Z,  Words 
for  the  Tabernacle. — §  4.  The  Foast  of  Tabernacles. — §  6.  Examination 
of  some  prophetical  passages. — §  6.  Xalialf  or  the  Assembly  of  Israel. — 
§  7.  Samples  of  its  usage. — §  8.  'Ada]i«  the  Congregation  or  Testimony, 
— §9.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation. — §  10.  The  Holy  Coni^oca- 
Hon. — 5  11-  The  Temple  and  Tabernacle,  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  12. 
The  Eijcfesia  and  Synagogue^  according  to  th«  N.  T. — §  13.  Primitive 
Church  organisation. — §  14.  Other  senses  of  Ekxlesia  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  The  identification  in  name  between  a  building  set  apart 
for  sacred  purposes  and  the  worshippers  who  meet  therein 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Moses.  Not  only  are 
believers  described  in  the  New  Testament  as  being  built  up 
into  a  holy  temple,  which  shall  be  a  habitation  for  the  Lord 
God,  but  also  Israel  was  designated  as  a  spiritual  house. 

As  the  tabernacle  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  magni- 
ficent and  durable  temple,  so  the  Levitical  worship  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  present  dispensaticm ;  and  just  as 
the  temple  itself  was  but  an  imperfect  representation  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  Him  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  His 
Presence,  so  the  present  age  embodies  only  the  germ  of  that 
wonderful  plan  which  will  be  fully  developed  hereafter. 

§  2.  The  ordinary  Hebrew  name  for  the  temple  was  Haioal 
(^DVi) ;  this  word,  however,  does  not  necessarily  denote  a 
sacred  edifice.  It  is  translated  palace  in  Ezra  4.  14;  Ps. 
144.  12 ;  Dan.  4.  4,  29 ;  2  Kin.  20.  18 ;  Ps.  45.  15 ;  Is.  13.  22, 
39.  7,  44.  28;  Dan.  1.  4,  6.  5,  6. 18;  1  Ejgo.  21.  1 ;  Prov.  S(K 
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28 ;  and  Nah.  2.  6.  It  ought  also  to  have  been  so  translated 
in  Hos.  8.  14,  where  we  read  in  the  A.  V.,  *  Israel  hath  for- 
gotten his  Maker,  and  buildeth  temples';  the  context 
shows  that  palaces  are  here  referred  to.  In  these  passages 
the  LXX  usually  adopts  the  rendering  oIko?^  house.  The 
Haical  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  king's  house,  the 
dwelling-place  of  One  who  is  highly  exalted.  The  more 
general  word  for  a  palace  (]id"ik)  is  never  used  of  the 
temple,  as  it  rather  signifies  a  fortress  than  a  dwelling-place. 
The  tabernacle  was  sometimes  called  Haical  (1  Sam.  1.  9, 
3.  3;  2  Sam.  22.  7),  though  a  curtained  tent  might  seem 
unworthy  of  such  a  title.  The  general  Greek  rendering  for 
the  word  Haical,  when  applied  to  the  temple,  is  vaos. 

Another  word  rendered  temple  is  Beth  (n^3),  a  house. 
This  is  the  only  word  used  for  a  house  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, except  in  Ps.  83.  12,  where  we  find  the  word  Vaoth 
(rnK^),  which  signifies  pastures  or  pleasant  places;  and 
in  Job  1.  3,  where  not  a  house,  but  a  household  of  servants 
(may),  is  really  spoken  of.  Beth  is  rendered  temple  in 
2  Kin.  11. 10, 11, 13  ;  1  Chron.  6. 10, 10. 10 ;  2  Chron.  23.  10, 
36.  20.  We  are  very  familiar  with  the  sound  of  this  word, 
from  its  appearance  in  such  compound  names  as  Beth-el, 
the  house  of  God,  and  Beth-lehem,  the  house  of  Bread. 

The  sanctuary  is  literally  that  which  is  holy  (tnp),  or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  is  set  apart  for  sacred  uses ;  see 
chap.  XV.  §  1. 

§  3.  The  usual  word  for  a  tabernacle  is  Ohel  (^hk),  which 
properly  means  a  tent.  Other  words  rendered  tent  are 
Hiflhoan  (pt^),  a  dwelling  place,  which  is  found  in  Cant.  1. 
8,  ^  Besides  the  shepherds'  tents ' ;  Eubbah  (nnp),  a  dome  or 
vault  (compare  the  modem  Arabic  kubbet),  which  is  found 
in  Num.  25.  8,  where  we  read,  *  He  went  after  the  man  of 
Israel  into  the  tent';  Sucah  (nDD),  a  booth,  whence  the  name 
8TU)(K)tli  is  used  by  David  in  2  Sam.  11.  11,  where  he  says. 
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^  The  ark,  and  Israel,  and  Jndah,  abide  in  tents/  The  word 
Machaneh  (n^ntD),  a  camp,  or  company  (whence  the  name 
Mahanaim,  the  two  hosts  of  the  Lord),  is  translated  'tent' 
in  Num.  13.  19 ;  1  Sam.  17.  53 ;  2  Kin.  7.  16 ;  Zech.  14.  15 ; 
and  also  in  2  Chron.  31.  2,  where  it  is  applied  in  the  plural 
form  to  the  temple  of  Grod. 

The  LXX  has  various  renderings  for  Ohel  when  it  refers  to 
the  tabernacle  of  Israel,  but  the  most  general  are  0-/^171^97, 
o-xrjvwfAay  and  dUo9.  Hishcan,  a  dwelling-place,  which 
has  the  same  renderings  in  the  Greek,  is  rendered  taber- 
nacle in  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  passages  in  the  A.  Y. 

§  4.  Where  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  referred  to, 
Sucah  is  used.  It  probably  means  a  place  of  shade  or  shelter, 
hence  a  booth,  tent,  or  pavilion.  The  rendering  cottage 
in  Is.  1.  8,  is  hardly  accurate.  In  Job  36.  29,  we  read, '  Can 
anyone  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
noise  of  his  tabernacle?'  Here  reference  is  made  to  the 
heavens,  either  as  God's  place  of  shelter — ^his  hiding-place — 
or  to  the  clouds  as  a  shade  for  the  earth.^  The  word  is  used 
again  in  Ps.  76.  2,  'In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
dwelling-place  in  Zion.'  These  words  illustrate  the  first  of 
the  two  meanings  given  to  the  preceding  passage. 

In  Is.  4.  6,  after  a  reference  to  God's  being  a  cloud  to  His 
people  by  day  and  a  fire  by  night,  the  prophet  proceeds, 
^  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day- 
time from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a 
covert  from  storm  and  from  rain.'  The  images  here  were 
probably  taken  from  the  familiar  history  of  the  people's  life 
in  the  wilderness. 

§  5.  In  Am.  5.  26,  ^  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch,'  there  may  be  reference  to  a  movable  tent  in  which 

'  Compare  its  use  in  2  Sam.  22.  12,  'He  made  darkness  pari  lions  round 
about  him*;  also  Ps.  !••  11,  'His  pavilion  round  about  &im  were  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.' 
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the  images  of  false  gods  were  placed ;  or  perhaps  the  marginal 
rendering,  '  Siccuth  your  king^^  may  be  received.  The  first 
seems  the  best  view  of  the  passage.  It  is  acceptoo  by  the 
LXX,  authorised  by  the  quotation  in  St.  St<^phen'8  speech 
(Acts  7.  43),  and  confirmed  by  the  implied  contrast  with 
another  tabernacle  of  which  we  read  in  Amos  9.  11,  where 
the  same  word  is  used,  ^I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle 
of  David  that  is  fallen  down,  and  will  close  up  the  breaches 
thereof.'  With  this  passage  may  be  compared  the  complaint 
of  Jeremiah  concerning  the  temple  at  Jerusalem :  God  *  hath 
violently  taken  away  his  tabernacle  {<r/cijwr)/Aa),  as  if  it  were 
a  garden:  he  hath  destroyed  his  places  of  assembly;  the 
Lord  hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts  and  sabbaths  to  be  for^ 
gotten  in  Zion.'  The  word  for  ^  tabernacle '  here,  Sak  (ir)* 
though  spelt  differently,  is  from  a  cognate  root.  Some 
render  it  hedge  or  fence,  but  perha{>s  it  signifies  shelter^ 
or  covering,  and  so  is  applicable  to  the  'tabernacle  of 
David.' 

In  the  prophetic  reference  to  the  future  keeping  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Zech.  14.  16,  18, 19),  the  word  Sucali  is 
consistently  used,  to  represent  a  state  of  being  in  which 
those  who  have  entered  into  a  solid  and  durable  abode  shall 
keep  alive  the  eventful  period  of  their  former  pilgrimage, 
whilst  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  city  which  hath 
foundations^  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

§  6.  The  general  word  for  congregation  is  Kahal  (^hd)* 
It  properly  signifies  an  assembly  or  assemblage,  and  U 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  gatherings,  whether  for  war,  for  com- 
plaint, for  listening  to  instruction,  or  for  any  similar  pur- 
pose. The  LXX  translates  the  word  in  various  ways,  but 
the  most  general  renderings,  and  those  at  the  same  time 
which  we  regard  with  greatest  interest,  are  awayayyij  and 
iKK\rfa-lay  which  give  names  to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  to 
the  Christian  ecclesia,  or  church. 
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The  first  passage  of  special  interest  in  which  the  word 
Eahal  occurs  is  Gen.  28.  3,  where  Isaac  says  to  Jacob,  *  God 
Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  multitude  of  people'  [zh 
avvayoDydf  i6vS)v).  In  Gen.  35.  11,  this  blessing  is  repeated 
by  God  Himself,  *I  am  God  Almighty:  be  fruitful  and 
multiply;  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of 
thee ' ;  and  Jacob,  when  an  old  man,  cited  the  words  of  the 
blessing  in  his  conversation  with  Joseph,  ^I  will  make  of 
thee  a  multitude  of  people '  (48.  4).  Thus  Jacob  or  Israel 
represented  in  his  own  person,  by  Divine  appointment,  a 
congregation  of  peoples  or  nations. 

The  congregation  or  assembly  of  Israel,  which  is  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
awa'^or/ri^  sometimes  as  i<KKriaiay  in  the  LXX.  Once,  where 
the  judicial  function  of  the  congregation  is  referred  to,  the 
LXX  renders  the  word  avvshpiov,  Sanhedrim,  viz.  in  Prov. 
26.  26,  ^  His  wickedness  shall  be  showed  before  the  congre- 
gation.' 

The  word  Kahal  is  sometimes  used  of  evil  gatherings,  e.g. 
of  the  people  against  Moses,  Ex.  32.  1 ;  Num.  16.  3,  19 
(where  the  LXX  has  awUrTrjfii  in  each  case).  In  Num.  20.  2, 
the  LXX  has  owadpol^ojy  to  mark  the  tumultuous  nature  of 
the  gathering ;  in  the  fourth  verse  the  congregation  is  avva^ 
70)7)7 ;  and  in  the  eighth  the  verb  iKK\rf<Tid^<a  is  used,  whilst 
the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  throughout.  Gatherings  for 
wicked  purposes  are  referred  to  in  Gen.  49.  6 ;  Prov.  8.  14 ; 
Ps.  26.  6. 

The  assembly  or  congregation  of  Israel  is  well  defined  in 
Jos.  8.  35,  *  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  com- 
manded, which  Joshua  did  not  read  before  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the 
strangers  which  were  conversant  with  them.'  The  congre- 
gation, then,  properly  meant  all  the  male  adults  of  the 
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nation.  In  Ezra  2.  65,  'the  whole  congregation'  was 
numbered  at  42,360,  exclusive  of  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants. In  chap.  10.  1,  we  read  of  '  a  congregation  of 
men,  women,  and  children.'  In  Neh.  8.  2,  we  are  told  of  *a 
congregation  both  of  men  and  women.'  In  Joel  2.  16,  the 
prophet  says,  *  Gather  the  people,  sanctify  (i.e.  call  with 
sacred  solemnity)  the  congregation,  assemble  the  elders, 
gather  the  children,  and  those  that  suck  the  breasts.' 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  fulness  of  the  application  of 
the  word  as  indicated  in  these  texts.  Israel  was  regarded 
as  a  vast  compacted  family,  the  children  forming  an  integral 
portion  of  it,  and  none  excluded  except  through  wilful  dis- 
obedience of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  (for  a  time)  through 
ceremonial  uncleanness.  This  great  family  was  addressed, 
both  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  in  the  Hn^ulur  number,  as 
if  they  might  be  regarded  as  one,  in  spite  of  their  diversities 
of  age,  circumstances,  and  dwelling-places.  This  &ct  is 
explained  to  some  extent  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we 
find  that  there  was  indeed  One  Person  who  concentrated  in 
Himself  the  fulfilment  of  nrach  that  had  been  spoken  to 
Israel  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  became  in  turn  a  centre 
of  unity  to  a  spiritual  Israel,  gathering  together  in  one  all 
the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad  (John  11.  52). 

The  first  great  assembly  of  Israel  was  at  the  giving  of  the 
Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  reference  to  it  in  Deut.  18.  16,  is 
interesting  from  its  connexion  with  the  prophecy  concern- 
ing Him  who  was  to  build  up  a  new  ecclesia,  *  The  Lord 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet,  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall 
hearken.  According  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the  day  of  the  dssemhly  {iKKKfiala), 
saying,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my 
Gt)d,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more  lest  I  die. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have  well  spoken  that 
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which  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise  them  np  a  Prophet 
from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  into  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that 
I  shall  command  him.'  The  assembly  on  the  occasion  here 
referred  to  was  a  representative  assembly,  but  the  whole  of 
Israel,  even  all  their  generations,  were  regarded  as  pledged 
by  what  was  then  transacted.  This  is  brought  out  clearly, 
both  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.  Thus,  in  Deut.  4.  10, 
we  read,  ^  The  Lord  said  unto  me,'  Gather  me  the  people 
together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  words,  .  .  .  and 
ye  came  near,  and  stood  under  the  mountain ' ;  and  in  Deut. 
5.  22,  after  recapitulating  the  commandments,  Moses  says, 
*  Those  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the 
mount.  •  •  •  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard  the  voice  .  .  . 
that  ye  came  near,  even  all  the  heads  of  your  tribes  and  your 
elders.^  What  the  representatives  did  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  done  by  the  whole  people,  and  not  by  one  genera- 
tion only,  for  in  the  same  chapter  and  the  3rd  verse  we  are 
told  that  *  the  Lord  made  not  the  covenant  with  our  fathers, 
but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  this  day ' ;  and 
yet  the  actual  generation  of  men  with  whom  the  covenant 
was  originally  made  had  passed  away.  The  principle  here 
implied,  viz.  that  all  the  generations  of  Israel  were  regarded 
as  one  body,  is  acted  upon  throughout  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  reappears  in  the  New  Testament  in 
respect  of  God's  dealings  with  the  Christian  eeclesia. 

Thus  we  see  that,  although  theoretically  *  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel '  signified  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  yet  in 
some  cases  they  were  represented  by  elders.  Other  examples 
will  be  found  in  1  Kin.  8.  1,  2,  3,  and  2  Chron.  8.  2,  3.  The 
same  was  probably  the  case  in  the  gathering  (Kahal)  of  all 
the  congregation  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  for  the  ob- 
servance of  special  national  ceremonies.     See  Lev.  8.  3,  4. 

In  Lev.  4.  13,  14,  21,  the  whole  congregation  is  described 
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as  sinning ;  a  national  offence  has  been  committed,  and  a 
national  sin-offering  is  to  be  offered.  Accordingly,  the  elders 
of  the  congregation  in  their  representative  capacity  laid  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  the -bullock  which  was  to  be  offered,  to 
signify  the  transmission  of  the  nation's  evil  deed  to  the 
atoning  victim. 

§  7.  The  being  '  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,' 
and  the  being  forbidden  to  enter  it  (Num.  19.  20 ;  Dent.  23. 1), 
seem  to  have  implied  severance  from  the  privileges,  religions 
and  social,  which  the  nation  as  such  enjoyed.  In  some 
places,  however,  it  was  synonymous  with  death.  In  Prov. 
31.  16,  we  read  of  *  the  congregation  {aupaycoyi])  of  the  dead,' 
a  striking  picture  of  that  vast  gathering  which  is  being  daily 
enlarged  as  men  are  *  gathered  to  their  fathers,'  and  which 
remains  an  integral  portion  of  the  family  of  man. 

In  the  following  passages  a  gathering  for  judicial  or 
religious  purposes  is  referred  to : — 

Job       30.  28,  *  I  stood  up  and  cried  in  the  congregation/  i.e.  in 

an  assembly  of  elders. 

Pb.         22.  22,  *  I  will  declare  thy  name  nnto  my  brethren ;  in  the 

midst   of  the   congregation   (icirXiyffia)    will    I 
praise  thee.* 
verse  25,  *  My  praise  shall  be  of  thee  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion: I  will  pay  my  vows  before  them  that  fear 
him.' 

Ps.         26.  12,  *  In  the  congregations  will  I  bless  the  Lord.' 

Ps.         36. 18,  *  I  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great  congregation: 

I  will  praise  thee  among  much  people.' 

Ps.  40.  9,  10,  *  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  con- 
gregation {eKK\riffia),  ...  I  have  not  concealed 
thy  lovingkindness  and  thy  truth  from  the  great 
congregation  (crui'ayaiy*/).'  Here  the  Psalmist 
probably  refers  to  the  gathering  which  took  place 
at  one  of  the  great  religious  feasts. 

Ps.        68.  26,  *  Bless  ye  God  in  the  congregations,  even  the  Lord 

from  the  fountain  of  Israel.' 
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Ps.       107.32,  *  Let  them  exalt  him  also  in  the  congregation  of 

the  people,  and  praise  him  in  the  assembly  of  the 
elders.' 

Ps.      149.     1,  *•  Sing  his  praise  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints.' 

In  Ps.  88.  1,  where  we  read,  *Do  ye  indeed  speak  right- 
eonsness,  O  congregation,'  the  word  used  is  Alam  (d^k), 
which  signifies  to  bind,  and  hence  to  be  dnmb  or  silent; 
perhaps  reference  is  made  to  the  suppression  of  that  which 
is  righteous.  Compare  St.  Paul's  description  of  those  who 
*  hold,'  or  *  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness '  (Rom. 
1.  18).  The  word  Alam,  however,  is  also  applied  to  a  sheaf 
of  com  bound  together,  which  would  present  a  very  suitable 
symbol  of  a  congregation. 

In  Ps.  68.  10,  the  Psalmist  says,  *Thy  congregation 
shall  dwell  therein';  and  in  74.  19,  *  Forget  not  the  con- 
gregation of  the  poor  for  ever.'  Here  the  word  (n^n) 
means  a  living  being.  Translators  have  not  been  agreed 
as  to  its  meaning  here,  but  our  version  gives  a  fair  sense. 
In  many  versions  we  here  find  the  singular  rendering,  *  Thy 
heasis  shall  dwell  therein.' 

§  8.  Besides  Eahal,  which  might  be  generally  rendered 
assembly  or  assemblage — a  word  not  confined  to  a 
technical  use — there  is  another  word  which  occurs  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  almost 
the  same  width  of  meaning,  namely,  'Adah  (my).  This  word 
first  appears  in  Ex.  12.  3,  and  is  almost  always  rendered 
congregation.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  these  terms.  There  is  some  reason  for  taking  the 
first  (Kahal)  as  generally  referring  to  the  representative 
gathering,  whilst  the  second  (*Adah)  often  signifies  an  in- 
formal massing  of  the  people.  'Adah  is  used  of  the  company 
of  Korah  (Num.  16.  6 ;  Ps.  106.  17) ;  in  Jud.  14.  8,  it  is  used 
of  a  swarm  of  bees;  in  Ps.  68.  30,  of  a  multitude  of  bulls. 
It  only  occurs  three  times  in  the  prophets,  namely  in  Jer.  6, 
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18,  30.  20,  and  Hos.  7.  12;  whilst  Kahal  occurs  twenty-two 
times,  chiefly  in  Ezekiel.  The  LXX  usually  has  awarfwyvi 
as  a  rendering  for  'Adah. 

This  word  not  only  signifies  congregation,  but  also 
witness  or  testimony,  and  in  its  feminine  form  *Adiiih  it  is 
used  of  ^the  ark  of  the  testimony.*  This  chest  was  so 
called  because  it  contained  the  tables  of  the  Law  which 
testified  to  God's  character  and  attributes  (Ex.  25.  21,  22). 
The  same  form,  'Aduth,  is  used  of  the  tent  which  contained 
the  ark,  and  which  was  consequently  called  the  tent  or 
tabernacle  of  the  testimony  or  of  witness  in  Ex.  38,  21 ; 
Num.  1.  50,  53, 10. 11,  17.  7,  8, 18.  2 ;  and  2  Chron.  24.  6. 

§  9.  Wherever  we  read  of  *  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation,' the  word  mo*ed  (nyio)  is  used.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  word  is  derived  from  ya'ad  (ny^),  to  appoint, 
and  in  the  passive,  to  meet  or  make  an  appointment. 
This  verb  is  used  of  God's  meeting  Moses  and  communing 
with  him  from  above  the  mercy-seat  in  Ex.  26.  22 ;  and  in 
Ex.  29.  42,  43,  it  is  apparently  adopted  to  explain  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  mo*ed,  for  we  here  read,  *  This  shall  be 
a  continual  burnt-offering  throughout  your  generations,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the 
LoBD,  where  I  will  meet  you  to  speak  there  unto  thee,  and 
there  I  will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel  and  [the  taber- 
nacle (or)  Israel]  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory.'  See  also 
Ex.  30.  6,  36,  where  the  same  Hebrew  words  are  used  in  the 
same  relationship.  The  *  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ' 
was  therefore  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  between  Grod 
and  Israel ;  they  were  brought  near  together  in  that  Holy 
Place,  just  as  God  and  man  are  said  to  be  brought  near  to- 
gether in  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  true  Tabernacle 
not  made  with  hands. 

The  LXX  has  almost  always  rendered  this  expression  by 
the  words  a/ciyKiJ  toO  fiuprvpiovy  *the  tent  of  witness,'  thus 
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conuecting  the  word  mo*ed  with  *adali,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed above.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  view  of  the  matter,  for  the  roots  of  the  words  are 
cognate,  if  not  the  same. 

The  word  mo'ed  is  also  used  to  represent  seasons  (Gen. 
1.  14),  appointed  times  (Gen.  18.  14),  feasts  (Lev.  23.  2), 
and  solemnities  (Deut.  31.  10).  In  all  these  renderings, 
which  frequently  recur  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  an 
idea  of  some  time  or  'place  appointed  by  Grod. 

What,  then,  was  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ?  Not 
thfe  tent  or  collection  of  tents  in  which  the  congregation  of 
Israel  dwelt,  but  the  tent  or  tabernacle  in  the  most  sacred 
part  of  which  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was  placed,  and 
which  was  set  apart  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  the  centre 
whence  issued  the  promised,  warnings,  and  commands  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  aicrivr]  rod  fuifyrvplov  is  mentioned  in  Acts  7.  44,  and  in 
Rev.  15.  5,  in  both  of  which  places  the  words  are  rendered 
tabernacle  of  witness.  This  rendering  might  be  permitted  in 
the  Old  Testament  also ;  or  if  the  other  view  of  the  word 
mo'ad  be  maintained,  it  would  be  better  to  render  the  ex- 
pression the  *  tent  of  meeting,'  or  *  tent  of  appointment,'  so 
as  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  appointed  meeting-place 
between  God  and  man,  rather  than  to  retain  the  present 
rendering,  which  tends  to  confound  two  very  different 
things,  namely,  the  gathering  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
the  tent  in  which  the  Lord  manifested  His  Presence. 

§  10.  The  word  used  in  the  expression  *  a  holy  convoca- 
tion' is  Mikra  (nipd),  from  kara,  to  call  or  convoke.  The 
LXX  usually  has  KXrirrj  aryuiy  which,  according  to  New 
Testament  usage,  might  be  rendered  *  called  to  be  holy'; 
compare  the  /cXiyrol  arflot  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  (A.  V.  *  called 
to  be  saints  ')•  The  sabbaths  and  feast  days  were  called  by 
this  name,  which  has  been  rendered  assembly  in  Is.  1. 13^ 
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and  4.  5.  Perhaps  it  is  implied  that  assemblies  were  actnallj 
convened  on  these  days  for  purposes  of  public  worship,  or  for 
the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Law.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  word  answers  to  our  word  institution  or  solemn- 
ity, and  signified  that  the  days  so  designated  were  intended 
to  be  kept  free  from  secular  work,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred  by  Divine  command.  Whether  this  view  of  the  word 
be  taken  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  pious 
Israelites  would  ^iaJSly  avail  themselves  of  such  a  day  for 
special  acts  of  worship  aa.d  for  gn,wth  in  knowledge  of  ihe 
law  of  the  Lord,  which  was  to  some  of  them  '  sweeter  than 
honey  and  the  honeycomb.' 

§  11.  The  most  notable  words  that  we  have  been  consider- 
ing reappear  in  the  New  Testament,  but  generally  with  a 
more  spiritual  significance.  Thus,  whilst  the  literal  vah^  or 
temple  was  built  by  Solomon,  it  was  reserved  for  Christ,  the 
true  Son  of  David,  to  build  the  spiritual  vcuoi^  which  is  c<Hn- 
posed  of  living  stones  based  upon  Him  as  their  foundation. 
The  first  hint  in  the  N.  T.  that  there  should  be  such  a 
spiritual  temple,  is  in  John  2.  19,  where  the  Lord  says, 
^  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.' 
He  spoke,  however,  as  the  Evangelist  tells  us,  of  the  temple 
of  His  body ;  but  His  body  was  itself  a  fig^e  of  that  organi- 
sation of  which  all  Christians  form  a  part,  so  that  His  resur- 
rection was  regarded  as  the  rising  of  the  Head,  the  First- 
fruits,  whilst  the  Body  is  to  be  raised  hereafter.  This  idea 
of  the  living  Temple  is  touched  upon  by  St.  Paul  several 
times  (see  1  Cor.  3. 16,  17,  6. 19 ;  2  Cor.  6.  16 ;  Eph.  2.  21) ; 
each  Christian  is  regarded  as  a  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  others,  he  is 
described  as  a  living  ^  stone  in  the  great  temple,  of  which 

*  It  seems  unfortimate  that  the  word  translated  living  in  the  one  Terse  should 
be  rendered  1  i  Te ly  in  the  other,  the  veiy  object  of  the  Apostle  being  to  show  tho 
onoiBsa  of  nature  between  Christ  and  belieyers. 
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Christ  is  the  foundation  and  the  chief  cornerstone  (1  Pet. 
8.  5).  Every  Christian,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether  bond 
or  free,  is  bailt  up  and  ^  fitly  framed  *  in  harmony  with  the 
rest ;  and  each  community  of  Christians  may  be  regarded  as 
a  chamber  {Karoitcrrniptovy  Eph.  2.  22)  in  the  great  edifice. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  crci/pi^  or  tabernacle  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  compared  to  that  which  the  Lord 
pitched,  of  which  Christ  was  the  minister,  Heb.  8.  2 ;  and  in 
Bey.  21.  3,  we  read,  with  respect  to  the  same  heavenly  taber- 
nacle, that  hereafter  it  shall  be  set  up  among  men. 

The  fTKi^vcufjM  is  twice  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  as  a  symbol 
of  the  earthly  body,  or  dwelling-place  for  the  soul  (2  Pet.  1. 
13,  14).  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  uses  the  form  a/crjpof  in 
2  Cor.  6.  1,  4,  where  he  speaks  of  'our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle '  being  dissolved. 

Besides  the  references  to  the  temple  as  the  house  {olcos) 
of  Grod  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the  identification  of  the 
Church,  i.e.  the  Body  of  believers,  with  the  House  of  God  in 
1  Tim.  3. 15,  and  1  Pet.  4. 17 ;  whilst  in  Heb.  3.  a  comparison 
is  instituted  between  the  faithfulness  of  Moses  as  a  servant 
over  his  house,  i.e.  the  house  of  Israel  which  was  committed 
to  his  charge  by  God,  and  the  faithfulness  of  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  in  taking  charge  of  those  who  believe  in  Him,  and 
who  thus  constitute  His  house.  In  Heb.  10.  21,  he  is  called 
a  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God, — ^not  a  material  but  a 
spiritual  house ;  see  1  Pet.  2.  5. 

§  12.  The  word  avpoytayrf  in  the  N.  T.  is  generally  used  of 
the  building  rather  than  of  those  that  assemble  in  it ;  there 
are,  however,  a  few  passages  in  which  the  synagogue  meant 
the  judicial  and  religious  assembly.  See,  for  instance, 
Mark  13.  9  ;  Luke  21.  12  ;  and  Acts  13.  48.  In  James  2.  2, 
the  word  is  apparently  applied  to  the  Christian  place  of 
meeting,  where  they  were  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together  (Heb.  10.  25). 
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To  the  Christian  the  word  itcKXTjaia  is  far  more  important 
than  avpayooyi^.  On  examining  the  Gospels  we  find  the  word 
only  in  Mat.  16.  18,  and  18.  17.  The  former  passage  re- 
vealed Christ's  intention  to  supersede  the  ecclesia^  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  by  one  which  shonld  be  pecu- 
liarly His  own ;  whilst  the  latter  points  to  the  functions 
which  this  new  body  was  to  exercise  in  accordance  with 
His  word. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  we  find  that 
Christians  are  formed  into  eccleaice,  or  organised  bodies,  in 
every  town  to  which  the  Apostles  went,  whilst  all  these 
smaller  organisations  were  regarded  as  branches  of  a  great 
whole,  the  Head  of  which  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
God  (Eph.  1.  22). 

§  13.  So  much  controversy  has  gathered  round  this  word 
Church  or  ecclesiay  that  the  idea  of  it,  as  presented  in  the 
New  Testament,  needs  to  be  examined  vrith  great  accuracy. 
Believers  in  Christ  are  universally  regarded  as  one  Body. 
They  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father.  They  are  represented  as  continuing  steadfast  in 
the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread  and  in  prayers  (Acts  2.  42).  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand  that  for  membership  in  the  Church,  it  was  regarded 
as  necessary  that  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  as  teachers 
should  be  recognised ;  that  their  exposition  of  the  Old  Testa^- 
ment  and  of  the  history  of  our  Lord's  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  should  be  accepted ;  that  the  Gospel  preached 
by  them  should  be  received  and  believed,  both  as  a  means  of 
pardon  and  as  a  way  of  life ;  that  there  should  be  no  Bixo* 

*  There  hare  been  rarious  controTersies  as  to  the  right  reDdering  of  this  word. 
In  many  Torsions  it  has  been  reproduced  without  anj  attempt  at  translation. 
Others,  like  ourselves,  have  taken  the  word  Kvpidjcti^  the  Lord's  household,  to  re- 
present it.  Tyndale  rightly  translated  the  word  congregation  or  asstmbly,  thut 
retaining  the  relationship  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  L^ther^s 
word  Gemtine,  community,  is  a  yery  good  one. 
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araala  or  separation  from  the  Apostolic  community  (3  John 
9.  10)9  that  ^ breaking  of  bread'  as  a  bond  of  social  brother- 
hood, and  as  a  sacramental  rite  ordained  by  Christ  Himself, 
should  be  practised,  that  there  should  be  one  common  worship, 
which,  while  taking  various  forms,  should  be  based  on  the 
principles  inculcated  by  Christ  and  His  accredited  messengers. 
In  all  these  respects.  Christians  were  to  act  together  under 
the  direction  of  the  Apostles.  There  might  be  different 
arrangements,  different  places  of  meeting,  ^diversities  of 
administrations,'  but  the  word  of  the  Apostolic  body,  as  re- 
presenting the  teaching  of  Christ,  was  to  be  supreme. 

And  this  unity  was  to  embrace  not  only  helief  but  also 
life.  If  anyone  preached  a  false  gospel,  he  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  anathema^  i.e.  as  an  outcast  from  the  Body ;  and 
if  anyone  did  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  too  was  to 
be  regarded  as  anathema.  Those  that  loved  God  and  their 
brethren,  and  walked  worthy  of  their  profession,  were  truly 
born  of  Grod,  and  were  reaUy  members  of  the  one  body,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them ;  but  those  whose  religion 
consisted  only  of  profession  and  talk,  and  who  did  not  deny 
themselves  for  their  brother's  good,  were  regarded  as  having 
a  name  to  live,  whilst  really  dead. 

This  body  was  called  the  ecclesia  of  Christ,  because  it 
answered  to  the  eccleda  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
The  Christian  body  is  the  antitype  of  which  Israel  was  the 
type.  They  are  children  of  faith,  and  therefore  children  of 
Abraham  and  heirs  of  the  promise  ;  they  have  been  delivered 
out  of  a  bondage  worse  than  that  of  Egypt ;  they  have  a 
Leader  greater  than  Moses,  a  Priest  higher  than  Aaron,  an 
atoning-offering  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  buUs  or  of 
goats,  a  tabernacle  more  lasting  than  the  tabernacle  of 
witness ;  they  have  the  true  Manna  or  Bread  of  Life  to  eat, 
and  the  true  Eock  supplies  them  with  the  Water  of  Life ; 
from  the  hands  of  One  higher  than  Joshua  they  hope  to 
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receive  their  promised  inheritance,  and  One  greater  than 
David  is  their  King.  In  these  and  other  respects,  we  see 
that  the  history  of  Israel  foreshadowed  the  history  of  the 
Christian  body,  which  was  thus  very  suitably  designated  as 
a  congregation  or  eccleiia^  It  is  divided  into  many  genera- 
tions, and  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  it 
is  one ;  and  wherever  Christ  is  loved  and  honoured  as  Saviour 
and  Leader,  wherever  He  is  trusted  as  Priest  and  Sacrifice, 
wherever  He  is  obeyed  as  King,  and  hoped  in  as  the  Giver 
of  an  everlasting  habitation — there  are  members  of  the  one 
great  ecclesia,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Thousands  have 
passed  away,  and  thousands  may  be  yet  unborn ;  but  all  are 
regarded  as  One  in  Christ,  by  Him  who  seeth  the  end  from 
the  beginning. 

Besides  this  one  vast  congregation  or  ecclesia^  which  is 
described  in  the  Book  of  the  Bevelation  as  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  we  also  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  formation 
of  various  communities  which  might  be  regarded  as  nurseries 
for  those  who  form  part  of  the  great  Body.  An  ecdetna  was 
first  formed  in  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  in  every  large 
town  to  which  the  Gospel  came.  Each  eccleaia  had  its  elders, 
who  may  be  regarded  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  its  representatives,  and  who,  like  the  elders  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  had  to  exercise  spiritual  and  prophetical, 
though  not  sacerdotal  functions.^  The  various  eccle^iw 
formed  through  the  Roman  world  were  confederate  Churches, 
bound  together  by  the  common  ties  of  Apostolic  teaching 
and  unity  of  spirit.  There  might  be  many  places  of  meet- 
ing or  ecclesiw  in  one  city,  but  they  were  not  independent 
of  one  another ;  such  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  an  Apostle 
would  bring  them  all  together  as  one  brotherhood.  Aq 
the  Word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied,  it  extended  into 
the  more  outlying  country  districts,  and  the  Churches  thus 

'  See  chap.  xz.  §  9. 
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formed  were  affiliated  with  the  city  communitieSy  and  thus 
what  we  may  call  dioceses  were  formed,  all  however  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  directions  which  emanated  from  the 
Apostolic  body  at  Jerusalem.  When  this  venerable  city  was 
destroyed,  the  local  centre  of  unity  vanished ;  at  the  same 
time  the  Apostles  and  their  coadjutors  passed  away ;  but  they 
left  their  writings  behind,  and  these  letters  and  authorised 
narratives  of  our  Lord's  history  were  received  as  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  took  the  same  place  in  the 
Christian  system  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  occupied  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

How,  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Borne  gradually  assumed  to  itself 
both  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  and  the  local  dignity  which 
originally  belonged  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  matter  of  history 
which  need  not  here  be  touched  upon^  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  schisms  in  the  various  Churches,  or  from 
them,  arose  partly  from  the  fact  that,,  as  generations  passed 
away,  the  Churches  lost  something  of  that  vital  hold  of 
simple  Apostolic  truth  which  they  originally  possessed,  and 
partly  because  it  does  not  seem,  humanly  speaking,  possible 
that  there  should  be  upon  earth  anything  approaching  to  a 
perfect  Church.  There  have  always  been  offences,  heresies, 
false  teachers,  and  false  professors,  and  there  will  be  to  the 
end  of  this  dispensation.  £very  attempt  to  form  a  new 
commimity  on  the  Apostolic  model  has  ended  in  the  same 
way.  A  root  of  bitterness  has  sprung  up  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions ;.  and  men  have  learnt  over  and  over  again  by  sad 
experience  that  they  must  be  content  to  put  up  with  an  im- 
perfect organisation  and  with  indifferent  teachers,  whilst  they 
have  been  also  led  to  see  that,  amidst  all  human  imperfec- 
tions, the  true  Head  of  the  Church  remains  *the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,'  ministering  grace  to  all  that 
love  Him  in  sincerity  and  truth. 

§  14.  The  word  ecclesia  is  used  in  other  senses  besides 
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that  now  discussed,  in  a  few  passages  of  the  N.  T,  Thus,  in 
Acts  19.  32,  39,  41,  a  civil  assembly  is  called  by  this  name. 
In  1  Cor.  14.,  the  ecclesia  appears  to  be  the  assembly  of 
Christians  for  Divine  worship,  answering  to  one  of  the  senses 
of  awar/oayi]  noted  above.  In  Heb.  12.  23,  we  read  of  the 
iKKkfiala  of  the  firstborn,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 
Reference  is  here  made  perhaps  to  the  true  Israel  of  the  old 
dispensation,  to  those  of  the  congregation'  or  ecdesia  in 
the  wilderness  with  whom  God  was  pleased,*  to  those  who 
did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  to  those  ^  who  feared  the 
Lord,'  and  *  spake  often  one  to  another.'  Others  suppose 
that  the  ecdesia  of  Christ  is  here  referred  to ;  they  hold  that 
the  Church  is  a  representative  body,  and  that  the  world  at 
large  vrill  reap  the  fruit  of  the  faith  and  love  of  the  spiritual 
firstborn. 

*  Acts  7.  38.  The  A.  V.  here  most  unfortunately  renders  4KK\\<ria  church, 
instead  oi  congregation. 

'  Heb.  S.  16,  '  Some  did  provoke  .  .  .  but  not  alV  There  was  a  Church  within 
a  Church,  Jews  who  were  Jews  inwardly,  Israelites  indeed,  remnants  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  Bom.  2«  29, 11.  4,  5 ;  Mai.  3.  16.  Israel  is  c&lled  God's 
firstborn  in  Ex.  ft.  22. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

PBOPHET,   PBIE8T,   ELDEB,   MINI8TEB. 

§  1.  Human  instruments  used  to  accomplish  the  Di\nne  purposes. — 
§  2.  Hebrew  names  for  a  Prophet, — §  3.  Clioseliv  or  the  Seer. — §  4. 
Prophecy,  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  5.  Colieii«  or  the  Priest. — §  6.  The 
Priest,  according  to  the  N.  T.— §  7.  Xao6ii«  or  the  Elder.— {  8.  The 
'Ancients.' — §  9.  Christian  Presbyters, — §  10.  Slieretliff  or  the  Minister. 
— §  11.  The  Minister,  according  to  the  N.  T.— §  12.  'Bved,  or  the 
Servant.—!  13.  The  same  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  It  has  always  been  part  of  the  system  of  the  Divine 
government  to  employ  men  as  instmments  for  the  convey- 
ance of  heavenly  truth  and  blessing  to  the  world  at  large. 
Whether  it  be  as  the  announcers  of  the  Bevealed  Message, 
as  the  writers  of  the  inspired  Scripture,  as  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  God  in  matters  relating  to  the  atonement,  or 
as  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people,  human  instruments 
have  been  employed,  human  voices  have  been  heard,  ^the 
pen  of  a  man'  has  been  used,  the  agent  has  been  ^ taken 
from  among  men,'  the  treasure  has  been  conveyed  in 
^  earthen  vessels.'  There  has  been  a  constant  tendency  in 
those  that  have  been  selected  for  these  important  services  to 
constitute  themselves  into  a  caste,  and  to  assume  to  them- 
selves powers  and  rights  which  God  never  gave  them ;  and 
by  a  natural  reaction,  many  persons,  resenting  such  claims, 
have  thrown  discredit  on  sacred  offices,  and  have  sought  to 
break  through  the  distinctions  which  God  Himself  has 
marked  out. 

The  practical  advantages  of  a  settled  order  of  ministry  are 
denied  by  comparatively  few ;  but  how  many  there  are  who 
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differ,  and  that  hotly,  concerning  the  names,  relative  posi- 
tions, and  spiritual  powers  of  the  ministry !  Metaphysical 
questions  have  here  intruded  themselves,  to  add  to  the  en- 
tanglement. Not  only  has  the  nature  of  the  special  prophetic 
gifts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  been  earnestly  investi- 
gated, but  such  points  as  the  following  are  raised : — Does 
the  grace  of  God's  Spirit  come  direct  to  each  member  of  the 
Church,  or  only  through  certain  privileged  persons  P  Does 
the  spiritual  ef&cacy  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
depend  upon  the  presence  and  superintendence  of  a  person 
who  has  received  special  gifts  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ? 
Are  the  gifts  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  transmitted 
through  Episcopal  consecration  9  or  are  they  vested  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  as  a  body,  to  be  exercised  through 
such  representatives  as  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Christians  of  each  locality  9  Is  a  threefold  order  of 
ministry — bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons — essential  to  the 
exercise  of  such  gifts?  Is  hereditary  succession  from  the 
Apostles'  days,  by  a  continuous  laying  on  of  hands,  necessary 
in  order  to  constitute  a  true  Bishop? 

The  animosity  raised  by  such  questions  is  endless,  and  we 
need  over  and  over  again  to  be  reminded  that  the  great 
object  of  the  ministry  is  not  that  men  should  set  themselves 
up  as  a  privileged  caste,  but  that  they  should  lead  others  to 
Christ ;  whilst  the  object  of  Christ  in  dispensing  His  gifts  to 
men  is  to  make  them  conformable  to  the  will  of  God.  What- 
ever helps  forward  that  conformity,  whether  it  be  the  faith- 
ful use  of  the  Lord's  Supi>er,  the  reading  and  meditating  on 
Scripture,  public  prayer  and  preaching,  or  private  spiritual 
intercourse  between  man  and  man,  that  ia  tO'  be  regarded  aa 
a  gifi^  and  as  a  means  whereby  the  li£a  of  God  penetrates 
the  souL 

§  2.  The  general  name  for  a  prophet  in  the  O.  T.  is  Habi 
(k^3^)-     The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  uncertain; 
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some  connect  it  with  nabaih,  to  behold;  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  signify  the  bubbling-up  of  the  Divine 
message,  as  water  issues  from  a  hidden  fountain.  It  is 
used  both  of  prediction,  properly  so  called,  and  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  Divine  message  with  regard  to  the  past  or 
present.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  utterance  of  songs 
of  praise,  to  those  who  professed  to  be  messengers  of  fiEilse 
gods  (e.g.  ^  the  prophets  of  Baal '),  and  also  a  man  who  acts 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  another,  as  when  the  Lord  says  to 
Moses,  *  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet.'  The 
prophet,  then,  was  the  representative  of  God,  the  proclaimer 
of  His  will  and  purposes.  The  first  passage  in  which  \h& 
word  occurs  is  Gen.  20.  7,  where  it  is  used  of  Abraham.  In 
Deut.  18.  15,  18,  the  title  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  have  God's  words  in  His  mouth,  and  who  thus 
became  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  taking  a  position 
analogous  in  some  respects  to  that  of  Moses.  The  LXX 
almost  always  adopts  the  rendering  irpo^Tswo  and  tt/uo*- 
^17x179  for  Habi. 

In  Micah  2.  6,  11,  the  word  nathaph  (:)0^),  to  drop,  is 
used.  Some  commentators  suppose  that  it  is  adopted  as  a 
word  of  contempt.  It  is  used,  however,  of  a  discourse  dis^ 
tilling  in  drops  in  the  following  passages : — Job  29.  22,  ^  My 
speech  dropped  upon  them';  Prov.  6.  3,  *The  lips  of  a 
strange  woman  drop  as  an  honeycomb';  Cant.  4.  11,  ^Thy 
lips,  O  my  spouse,  drop  as  the  honeycomb';  6.  13,  ^His 
lips,  like  lilies,  dropping  sweet-smeUing  myrrh';  Ez.  20. 
46,  *  Drop  thy  word  towards  the  south ' ;  21.  2,  *  Drop  thy 
word  towards  the  holy  places';  Am.  7.  16,  *  Drop  not  thy 
word  against  the  house  of  Isaac.' 

The  word  Masa  (Kfiro)?  a  burden,  is  used  in  Prov.  30.  1 
and  31.  1,  where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  *  prophecy.'  By  a 
burden  we  are  to  understand  the  messa^  laid  upon  the 
mind  of  the  prophet^  and  by  him  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
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the  people.  The  message  of  the  Lord  ought  not  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  burden  by  the  people  (see  Jer.  23. 33-38); 
but  it  could  not  fail  to  be  realised  as  such  by  the  prophets, 
who  at  times  felt  heavily  laden  with  the  weight  of  their 
message.  See  Jer.  20.  9 ;  and  compare  Nah.  L  1 ;  Hab.  L  1; 
and  Mai.  1. 1. 

In  Hos.  9.  7,  the  prophet  is  described  as  the  ^  man  of  the 
spirit,'  or  the  *  spiritual  man/  an  expression  which  reminds 
us  of  St.  Peter's  declaration  that  ^  holy  men  of  old  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

§  3.  Another  word  used  with  reference  to  prophecy  is 
Chozeh  (nin),  one  who  sees  a  vision,  not  with  the  eye  of  sense, 
but  with  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  faculties.  This  term 
is  usually  (but  not  always)  found  in  passages  which  refer  to 
visions  vouchsafed  by  God. 

Chozeh  is  rendered  *  prophet'  only  once,  namely,  in  Is. 
30.  10,  *  Which  say  to  the  prophets.  Prophesy  not  unto  us 
right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  deceits.' 
A  cognate  noun  is  used  of  visions  in  almost  all  passages  in 
which  they  are  mentioned.  The  verb  is  frequently  found  in 
the  same  sense,  as  in  Ex.  24. 11,  ^They  saw  God,'  where  it 
explains  and  somewhat  modifies  the  fact  recorded  in  the 
previous  verse,  in  which  the  ordinary  word  for  sight  is  used. 
Again,  it  is  used  in  Num.  24.  4,  16,  where  Balaam  speaks  of 
himself  as  ^seeing-the-vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling 
(into  a  trance),  but  having  his  eyes  open.'  In  2  Sam.  24.  11, 
it  is  used  of  Grad,  David's  *  seer ' ;  also  of  *  seers '  in  2  Kin. 
17. 13, 1  Chron.  21.  9,  26.  5,  29.  29,  2  Chron.  9.  29,  33.  18,  19, 
35. 15. 

The  verb  is  found  in  the  following  passages,  relating  to 
spiritual  apprehension,  in  the  Book  of  Job:  24. 1,  *  Why,  seeing 
times  are  not  hidden  from  the  Almighty,  do  they  that  know 
him  not^  see  his  days?'  27.  12,  *  Behold,  all  ye  yourselves 

*  Thi8  rendering  is  a  little  ambiguouB.    The  question  means, '  Why  do  not  they 
•ee  his  days,  since  they  (profess  to)  know  Him  ? ' 
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have  seen  it,'  i,e.  the  work  of  the  Almighty  5  84.  32,  *  That 
which  I  see  not  teach  thou  me'  5  36.  25,  *  Every  man  may 
see  it,'  Le.  the  work  of  God. 

In  Ps.  63.  2,  two  words  are  used,  the  first  being  the  more 
general  one,  the  second  that  which  we  are  now  considering. 
The  Psahnist  expresses  his  longing  to  see  (raah)  God's 
power  and  glory  as  he  has  seen  (Chazah)  God  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. He  wished  to  see  face  to  face  that  Being  whom  now 
he  only  saw  through  a  glass  darkly. 

Chazah  is  used  in  Is.  13.  1,  and  similar  passages,  of  the 
burden  or  vision  which  the  prophet  saw.  It  occurs  in  Is. 
33.  17,  ^  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in  his  beauty,'  and 
implies  that  there  would  be  something  more  in  that  beatific 
vision  than  what  would  be  presented  to  the  outer  eye.  It  is 
used  of  false  visions  in  Ez.  13.  6,  7,  8,  9,  16,  where  it  must 
imply,  either  that  the  prophets  professed  to  have  visions 
which  they  did  not  have,  or  else  that  their  visions  were 
wrought  by  the  agency  of  lying  spirits ;  see  1  Kin.  22.  22. 

Daniel  uses  the  same  word  of  his  remarkable  vision  in 
chap.  7.  2,  7,  13.  It  is  also  used  by  Amos,  Micah,  and 
Habakkuk  of  their  visions. 

In  some  passages  the  word  is  found  in  a  more  general 
sense,  as  in  Ps.  68.  8, 10 ;  Prov.  22.  29, 24.  32,  29.  20 ;  Cant.  6. 
13 ;  Is.  48.  6,  and  67.  8.  It  is  also  adopted  to  represent  the 
objects  which  presented  themselves  in  dreams  in  Daniel, 
chaps  2.  3.  4.  and  6. 

The  more  general  word  Soeh  (ntn),  to  see,  is  used  of  pro- 
phetic or  spiritual  sight  in  a  few  passages,  two  of  which 
have  been  already  referred  to.  It  represents  the  'visions ' 
mentioned  in  Gten.  46.  2 ;  Num.  12.  6 ;  1  Sam.  3. 15 ;  2  Chron. 
26.  5 ;  Is.  28.  7 ;  Ez.  1. 1,  8.  8,  4, 11.  24,  40.  2, 43.  3 ;  and  Dan. 
8. 16,  27. 

§  4.  The  words  irpo(f)ifrff9  and  wpo<fn)Tgwo  are  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  but  also  with  reference  to  those  persons  who 
*  prophesy  in  Christ's  name  *  (Matt.  7.  22),  under  the  new 
dispensation.  The  prophecy  of  Zacharias  (Luke  1.  67),  is  an 
inspired  hymn  gathering  together  the  O.  T.  predictions,  and 
announcing  that  they  were  about  to  be  falfilled  in  Christ. 
The  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  (John  11.  51),  was  an  utterance 
capable  of  a  meaning  further  than  that  which  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  and  it  was  intended  by  Him  who  over- 
rules all  things  to  have  this  double  significance.  When  the 
Jews  blindfolded  the  Lord  and  smote  Him  with  their  hands, 
they  said,  ^  Prophesy  to  us  who  smote  thee '  (Mat.  86.  68 ; 
Mark  14.  65 ;  Luke  22.  64),  implying  that  prophecy  is  the 
utterance  of  that  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  such  means 
of  knowledge  as  are  ordinarily  available.  Among  the  special 
gifts  of  Pentecost,  we  find  that  both  men  and  women  should 
prophesy  (Acts  2.  17),  and  the  utterance  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  is  said  to  have  been  a  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction. 

References  to  this  continuance  of  this  gift  are  to  be  found 
in  Acts  19.  6,  21.  9 ;  Bom.  12.  6 ;  1  Cor.  11.  4,  5  (where  pro- 
phesying is  coupled  with  praying) ;  1  Cor.  12.  10,  14.  jmusuh. 
See  also  Bev.  10. 11, 11.  3.  The  Thessalonians  were  told  not 
to  think  slightingly  of  prophesyings  (1  Thess.  6.  20).  We 
gather  from  1  Tim.  1. 18  and  4.  14,  that  there  were  special 
prophesyings  connected  with  his  being  set  apart  for  the 
ministry. 

Both  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Lord  Jesus  were  regarded 
by  many  among  the  Jews  as  prophets  (Matt.  2L  11,  26,  46), 
and  rightly  so,  for  John  was  ^  more  than  a  prophet,'  whilst 
the  Lord  was  *  the  Prophet  who  should  come  into  the  world ' 
(John  6.  14 ;  Acts  3.  22,  23).  The  Apostles  are  coupled  with 
prophets  sent  by  Christ,  in  Luke  11.  49  (compare  Matt  83. 
34,  where  wise  mem,  are  substituted  for  Apostles).  New 
Testament  prophets  are  referred  to  in  Acts  U.  27, 13. 1, 16. 32, 
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21. 10 ;  1  Cor,  12.  28 ;  Eph.  2.  20,  8.  5,  4.  11 ;  1  These,  2. 15 ; 
Eev.  18.  20,  22. 9.> 

In  some  of  the  cases  here  referred  to,  the  prophets  uttered 
predictions  and  announcements  of  the  Divine  will  with  the 
formula,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord/  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
there  is  no  office  in  the  Church  at  the  present  time  analogous 
to  theirs.  The  prophetic  gift,  in  9ome  of  its  aspects,  must 
be  classed  along  ¥rith  others  which  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  will  of  God  for  a  special  time  and  purpose,  its  object 
being  the  directing  and  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the 
infant  Church,  which  was  thus  provided  for  temporarily,  as 
every  new-bom  child  is,  until  God  saw  fit  to  leave  His  people 
to  those  less  obtrusive  but  more  permanent  operations  of  the 
Spirit  which  are  referred  to  in  such  passages  as  Gal.  6.  22, 
23,  and  to  which  the  name  prophecy  is  only  applicable  in  a 
secondary  sense. 

§  5.  The  Hebrew  name  for  a  priest  is  Cohen  (jns) 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  three 
passages,  where  a  word  derived  from  Camar  (idd),  which 
probably  means  to  &um,  or  make  hoiy  is  used,  viz.  2  Ein. 
23.  5 ;  Hos.  10.  5 ;  and  Zeph.  1.  4  (chemarims).  In  these  pas- 
sages idolatrous  priests  are  referred  to. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  Cohen  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
In  1  Kin.  4.  5,  the  A.  V.  renders  it  *  principal  officer' 
(compare  the  marginal  rendering  of  verse  2) ;  in  2  Sam.  8. 18 
and  20.  26,  it  has  been  rendered  'chief  ruler'  (margin, 
'princes').  David's  own  sons  were  thus  designated,  but  it 
seems  impossible  now  to  decide  what  duties  were  involved 
under  this  name.  In  Job  12.  19,  it  is  rendered  'princes,' 
'He  leadeth  princes  away  spoiled,  and  overthroweth  the 
mighty.'    Possibly  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  passages 

>  In  this  remarkable  passage  St  John,  the  most  privileged  of  the  N.  T.  prophets, 
finds  that  the  glorious  being  who  is  condncting  him  from  one  scene  to  another  is 
not  Divine,  but  is  a  fellow-servant— a  departed  saints-one  who,  like  Stephen,  had 
been  faithful  unto  death. 
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now  quoted  is  a  remnant  of  its  original  signification,  at  s 
time  when  one  man  combined  in  Himself  the  priestly  and 
the  kingly  office.  At  any  rate,  it  is  plain  that  to  be  a  Cohen 
was  to  occupy  an  honourable  and  responsible  position,  and 
to  hare  a  charge  over  others.  And  such,  no  doubt,  will  be 
its  meaning  throughout  eternity. 

The  French,  and  other  nations  which  hare  translated  the 
word  ^  Sacrificer,'  have  made  a  mistake,  because  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  priest  to  sacrifice.  The  people  are  the  sacri- 
ficers,  i.e.  the  slayers  of  the  victim ;  whilst  the  priest,  ac- 
cording to  the  Levitical  system,  sprinkled  the  blood  of 
atonement  on  the  altar,  and  turned  the  pieces  into  fragrant 
smoke  ;  and  this  they  did  as  representatives  of  the  mercy  of 
God.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  process  answering  to 
this  peculiar  rite  is  exercised  by  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  Greek  UpBvs  and  the  Latin  sacerdos  are  far  better  (be- 
cause more  indefinite)  renderings  of  Cohen  than  either  the 
French  * sacrificateur *  or  the  English  Spriest,*  which  last 
confuses  two  things  kept  carefully  distinct,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New.  The  priest  offered  (Heb.  8.  8,  4), 
the  gifts  and  sacrifices  which  the  people  presented.  He 
might  therefore  be  called  an  offerer,  though  not  a  sacrijicer ; 
but  the  process  here  called  offering  was  in  reality  symbolical 
of  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

The  verb  Cahan,  ^  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office,'  is  used 
several  times  in  Scripture.  In  one  passage  it  is  rendered  to 
'  deck' ;  the  bridegroom  decks  himself  with  ornaments,  as 
the  priest  clothes  himself  with  his  special  robes  of  office  (Is. 
6L  10).  The  LXX  is  very  uniform  in  the  use  of  Upsiff  for 
the  noun  and  Uparsvsiv  for  the  verb.  Only  once  is  Xnrovpyeip, 
to  minister,  used  for  it,  viz.  in  2  Chron.  U.  14. 

The  word  Cohen  is  not  confined  as  a  title  to  the  priests  of 
the  Levitical  order.  It  is  applied  to  Melchizedek,  to 
Fotipherah  (Gen.  41. 45),  to  the  priests  of  Midian  (Ex.  3.  1), 
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and  to  the  priests  who  conducted  idolatrous  worship.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Moses  is  included  among  God's  priests  in 
Fs.  99.  6 ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  a  priest, 
as  being  an  official  exponent  of  the  Divine  love  and  mercy — 
one  who  represented  Grod,  though  acting  in  the  interests  of 
man. 

§  6.  The  verb  Uparswo  is  only  used  once  in  the  N.  T., 
namely,  where  Zacharias  is  described  as  ^executing  the 
priest's  office,'  Luke  1.  8.  In  the  following  verse,  Uparsla  is 
found ;  and  it  occurs  again  in  Heb.  7.  5.  In  1  Pet.  2.  5,  9, 
we  meet  with  Updrevfuiy  which  is  used  of  Christians,  re- 
garded as  a  holy  priesthood^  and  also  as  a  royal  priesthood, 
the  last  expression  being  an  adaptation  of  the  title  given  to 
Israel  in  Ex.  19.  6,  where  the  words  *  kingdom  of  priests ' 
are  rendered  *  royal  priesthood '  in  the  LXX.  Comp.  Rev.  1. 
6,  6. 10,  20.  6. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  Upsiff  occurs  nowhere 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  Epistles,  except  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  contrast  between  Christ's 
priestly  work  and  that  of  Aaron  is  drawn  out.  The  argu- 
ment of  this  Epistle  may  be  thus  stated :  Christ  gave  Himself 
as  an  offering  for  the  sin  of  man,  according  to  Gk)d's  will, 
shedding  His  blood  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions 
which  were  under  the  first  covenant.  His  resurrection  was 
God's  call  to  Him  to  become  a  High  Priest,  an  office  for 
which  His  human  sufferings  had  perfected  Him.  We 
Christians  present  ourselves  (Heb.  10.  22),  as  offerings  to 
Christ,  and  in  Him — i.e.  identifying  ourselves  with  Him  by 
faith — we  draw  near  to  God,  whom  He  represents  and 
embodies ;  we  thus  have,  not  only  a  sense  of  pardon,  but 
also  a  conscience  cleansed  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God. 

If  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  were  intended  to 
occupy  a  position  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the  Levitical 
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priesihood,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
would  have  contained  some  notification  of  the  fact?  But 
whilst  under  the  old  dispensation  every  action  of  the  priest 
was  carefdllj  detailed,  so  that  the  people,  by  watching  what 
he  did,  were  taught  what  the  work  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  would  be,  in  the  New  Testament  the  minister  is  compa- 
ratively kept  out  of  sight  (except  where  matters  of  order  were 
concerned),  and  attention  is  concentrated  on  One  who  cannot 
be  seen  with  the  outward  eye,  but  who  is  our  one  and  only 
High  Priest,  acting  in  our  interests  *  within  the  veiL*  The 
minister  represents  the  people,  just  as  the  elders  represented 
the  congregation  of  Israel ;  but  He  does  not,  by  virtue  of 
His  ministerial  functions,  represent  God  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  priest  did,  though  in  another  sense  both  minister 
and  people  are  to  be  priests,  setting  forth  God's  love  in  their 
daily  life  and  conversation.  That  sacerdotal  terms  should 
have  been  freely  used  of  the  ministry  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that 
to  Greeks  and  Romans  sacerdotalism  was  almost  identified 
with  religion.  Their  usage  does  not  imply  any  real  analogy 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  ministry,  though  it 
does  imply  that  the  latter  took  the  place  of  the  heathen 
priesthood. 

§  7.  The  elder  is  always  Zao^n  (tpr),  literally  an  old 
man,  and  is  represented  in  the  LXX  by  irptafiinuposy  Pres^ 
hyter.  The  word  is  frequently  used  in  each  language  to 
express  old  age,  for  which  in  the  LXX  vpsafivrfff  is  also 
used ;  but  gradually  it  received  its  of&cial  sense.  The  first 
intimation  of  such  a  sense  is  in  Gen.  50.  7,  where  we  read 
that  ^  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father,  and  with  him  went 
up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and 
all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'  The  of&ce  was  in 
those  days  a  natural,  social,  and  civil  one.  In  Ex.  17.  5, 
the  elders  are  again  referred  to  as  representatives — lay  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  people.     So  again  in  Ex.  18.  12, 19.  7^ 
S4. 1, 9. 

In  Num.  U.  I69  the  Lord  says  to  Moses,  ^  Gather  onto  me 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to 
be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  of&cers  over  them,  and  bring 
them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  that  they  may 
stand  there  with  me.'    These  men  represented  the  various 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  were  quite  distinct  firom  the  Levites  and 
priests  (Josh.  24.  1 ;  1  Ein,  8.  1-8).     They  acted  on  behalf 
of  Israel  on  great  occasions,  whether  civil  or  religious,  and 
in  the  first  instance  their  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  an 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  them,  as  we  read  in  Num.  11. 
25,  ^  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto 
Moses,  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  g^ve 
it  unto  the  seventy  elders:  and  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the 
spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  and  did  not  cease.  • 
It  was  on  the  occasion  now  referred  to  that  there  remained 
two  of  the  men  in  the  camp,  Eldad  and  Medad ;  ^  and  the 
spirit  rested  upon  them ;  and  they  were  of  them  that  were 
written,  but  went  not  out  unto  the  tabernacle :  and  they 
prophesied  in  the  camp.'    When  Joshua  in  his  eagerness 
wished  Moses  to  forbid  them,  the  lawgiver  g^ve  that  noble 
and  remarkable  answer,  ^  Enviest  thou  (i.e.  art  thou  jealous) 
for  my  sake  ?    Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them.' 
This  passage  implies  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  presbyters  caused  them  to  become  prophets,  constituting 
them  a  spiritnaly  though  not  a  sacerdotal  order. 

The  importance  of  a  right  judgment  of  the  position  and 
functions  of  these  elders  cannot  well  be  over-rated  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  analogous  office  of 
presbyter  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  one  hand,  thq 
elder  was  neither  a  priest  nor  a  Levite,  but  a  representative 
of  the  people ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  special  duties  and 
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responsibilities  in  consequence  of  this  position,  and  he  also 
had  special  grace  conferred  on  him  (in  the  first  instance,  at 
least),  to  enable  him  to  perform  those  duties  aright. 

§  8.  One  other  reference  to  elders  in  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  noticed.  The  word  rendered  ^ancients'  in  Is.  3. 
14,  24.  23,  is  the  same,  both  in  the  Hebrews  and  the  LXX, 
as  that  now  under  discussion.  The  latter  passage  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest.  We  here  read  that  ^  the  Lord  shall  reign 
in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem  and  before  his  ancients 
gloriously,'  or  (as  it  is  in  the  margin)  *  there  shall  be  gloiy 
before  his  ancients.'  Are  not  these  ^ancients'  or 
^  elders '  the  same  as  those  whom  St.  John  saw  in  vision 
(Eev.  4. 4),  before  the  throne  of  God,  giving  glory  to  God  and 
to  the  Lamb  ?  May  they  not  be  taken  as  the  representatives 
of  all  the  saved  people,  selected  by  God  Himself  for  this 
special  post  of  honour? 

§  9.  The  word  presbytery,  irptafixnipiovj  is  used  three 
times  in  the  N.  T. ;  twice  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Luke  22.  66 ; 
Acts  22.  5),  and  once  of  the  gathering  of  Christian  elders 
who  laid  their  hands  on  Timothy  (1  Tim.  4.  14).* 

Christian  presbyters  or  elders  are  first  named  in  Acts 
IL  30,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  elders  in  Judsea  or 
Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  appointed  elders,  apparently  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  after  nomination  by  the  people,  in 
every  Church  which  he  founded.  Acts  14.  23.  We  find  these 
elders  in  conclave  with  the  apostles  in  Acts  16 ;  and  we  have 
a  most  touching  and  instructive  address,  illustrating  their 
office  and  work,  in  Acts  20.  17,  &c. 

Elders  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  until  we  reach 

'  Paul  himself  laid  hands  also  on  Timothy  (2  Tim.  1.  6),  but  perhaps  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  and  with  a  different  object  It  may  be  obserred  that  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  was  formally  appointed  to  his  missionary  work  by  the  laying  of  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  at  Antioch  (Acts  IS.  3)»  although  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived a  mission,  accompanied  by  the  special  gifti  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  on  Ananias. 
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the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  though  they  are  probably  the 
persons  referred  to  in  1  Thess.  6. 12.'  It  seems  strange  that 
they  are  not  in  the  list  of  gifted  persons  mentioned  in  Eph. 
4.  11 ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  an  elder,  (u  mtch,  did  not  call  for  extraordinary  gifts, 
and  was  to  be  carried  on  long  after  those  gifts  had  ceased. 
They  may,  however,  have  been  included  under  the  name 
Prophets.  From  the  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy  we  learn  the 
character  and  position  of  the  elder ;  whilst  from  Tit.  1.  5,  it 
would  appear  that  the  system  of  appointing  elders  in  every 
city  where  there  was  a  Church,  was  still  sustained.  Both 
Peter  and  John  describe  themselves  by  this  title  (2  John,  1 ; 
3  John,  1 5  1  Pet.  6.  1). 

St.  Peter  gives  them  some  advice  which  falls  in  exactly 
with  the  exhortations  given  by  St.  Paul  to  those  of  Ephesus. 
St.  James  also  doubtless  refers  to  those  who  held  the  rank  of 
elder  in  the  Church,  in  the  remarkable  passage  (6.  14)  in 
which  he  speaks  of  healing  the  sick  by  the  medical  use  of 
oil,  in  connexion  with  the  pardon  of  sin. 

According  to  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament  •  the 
elders  would  be  lay  (i.e.  non-sacerdotal)  representatives  of 
the  various  communities  which  are  feeders  to  the  one 
Church ;  they  would  exercise  their  spiritual  and  ministerial 
functions  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  being  counsellors 
and  helpers,  guides  and  feeders  of  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  them.  Many  of  them  at  first 
were  no  doubt  possessed  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  tongues, 
and  were  selected  for  the  responsible  position  which  they 
held,  either  because  of  their  age,  wisdom,  and  pieiy,  or 
because  of  the  special  gifts  they  possessed.  But  tliey  no 
more  held  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Cohan  or  priest  than 

• 

'    Compare  the  irpoXffrdfitPoi  here  with  the  wpoterHrtt  wp^afi.  in  1  Tim.  B.  17. 

'  Those  who  regard  the  elder  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  successor  of  a 
similar  officer  in  the  Jewish  synagogtie,  must  after  all  go  back  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  foundation  of  the  office.- 
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did  the  elders  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Al- 
though they  would  naturally  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  this  was  not  a  sacer- 
dotal act ; — neither  was  the  Passover  Supper  for  which  it  was 
substituted ;  it  waa  scucrificialy  but  not  sacerdotal^  being  insti- 
tuted before  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  and  administered  in 
every  family  by  the  head  t)f  the  household.  It  is  right, 
therefore,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  by 
the  presbyter  as  a  leader  in  the  Churchy  but  not  as  a  sa^cerdosy 
and  at  a  tabUy  not  at  am,  altar.     See  chap.  xvi.  §  14. 

§  10.  The  minister  in  the  Old  Testament  is  Shereih 
{rns),  a  word  which  the  LXX  has  almost  always  rendered 
T^iTovp^of}  The  office  of  minister  was  not  necessarily  sacred, 
but  it  was  always  honourable.  The  minister  differed  from 
;the  servant  or  slave,  in  that  the  latter  performed  what  we 
call  menial  duties,  or  at  any  rate  was  expected  to  toil  for  his 
master,  whereas  the  former  was  a  person  in  attendance  on  a 
king,  prince,  or  great  personage,  to  render  such  honourable 
service  as  would  be  acceptable.  Li  this  sense,  Joseph  was 
minister  to  Potiphar  (Gen.  39.  4),  and  afterwards  was  in 
attendance  on  the  prisoners  in  behalf  of  the  governor  of 
the  prison  (Gen.  40. 4) ;  so,  too,  Joshua  ministered  to  Moses, 
Samuel  to  Eli,  and  Abishag  to  David. 

The  word  is  constantly  used  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  signifies  that  they  were  fulfilling 
high  functions  in  resi)ect  of  that  unseen  Being  in  whose 
honour  they  were  employed.  The  term  is  equally  applicable 
to  angels,  who  are  described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
ministering  spirits  {irvvufiaTa  \8iTovpyiKd)y  sent  forth  by 
their  Heavenly  Master  to  minister  to  them  who  should  be 
heirs  of  salvation. 

In  Ez.  20.  32,  ther  heathen  are  said  to  serve  or  minister 
to  wood  and  stone.    Here  the  use  of  the  word  Shereth  is 

'  The  word  is  rendered  Smicotc^  only  in  Esther  !•  10,  a.  2,  6«  8. 
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ironical ;  they  are  engaged  in  ministrations, — but  to  whom  ? 
to  the  King  of  kings  ? — ^no,  to  blocks  of  wood  and  stone. 

§  11.  The  words  \eiT0vpy69y  Xevrovpyla,  and  Xiirovpyelv  are 
used  of  Christian  ministrations  several  times  in  the  N.  T. 
In  some  of  these  passages  thej  denote  the  ministering  in 
worldly  things.  See  Eom.  16.  27 ;  2  Cor.  9.  12;  Phil.  2.  26, 
30.  In  Som.  13.  6,  those  in  civil  authority  are  honoured  by 
this  title  when  described  as  Grod's  ministers. 

In  Phil.  2. 17,  and  Eom.  16. 16,  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  properly  so  caUed,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  derived 
from  the  sacerdotal  and  ministerial  system  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, but  when  these  passages  are  carefully  examined,  they 
will  not  be  found  to  justify  the  claims  which  have  been 
sometimes  made  by  the  ministerial  order  in  later  times.  In 
Phil.  2. 17,  Paul  describes  himself  as  offered  like  a  libation 
for  the  sacrifice  and  ministry  of  his  convert's  faith;  that 
is  to  say,  that  he  might  be  sacrificed  on  their  behalf.  In  Bom. 
16. 16,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ministering  the  Gospel  of 
God  that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  regarded 
by  God  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  being  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  sacrifices  are 
persons ;  and  the  passages  are  closely  related  to  Som.  12.  1, 
where  Christians  are  directed  to  offer  their  bodies  as  living 
sacrifices ;  but  there  is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  what  is 
now  sometimes  called  ^  the  Christian  sacrifice.' 

§  12.  With  regard  to  the  word  serve  or  service,  the 
LXX  often  keeps  up  a  distinction  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  has  both  Sovksuiy  which  is  bond  service, 
and  which  may  be  used  in  a  religious  sense  or  not;  and 
XaTpsia,  sacred  service,  a  word  only  used  in  a  religious  sense, 
but  not  confined  to  the  priesthood.  For  these  two  render- 
ings the  Hebrew  only  has  the  one  word  'avad  (nay),  which  is 
used  of  every  kind  of  service,  good  and  bad,  whether  exercised 
towards  man,  idols,  or  God.     The  distinction  which  is  some- 
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times  drawn  between  the  words  douleia  and  latreia  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  God  and  of  created  beings  is 
certainly  not  one  which  can  be  substantiated  by  reference  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  13.  The  verb  iov\£va>y  as  well  as  the  noon  SoUXow,  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  service  due  from  fevery 
Christian  to  God  and  to  Christ  (see,  for  example,  CoL  3. 
24 ;  1  Thess.  1.  9),  whether  that  service  take  the  form  of 
ministry  or  not! 

Aarpila  is  used  of  that  religious  service  of  the  Christians 
"which  consists  in  self-dedication  to  God,  in  Bom.  12. 1 ;  PhiL 
8. 3 ;  Heb.  9. 14 ;  12.  28.  St.  Paul  uses  it  of  his  own  life  of 
service  in  Acts  24. 14,  26.  7,  27.  23 ;  Eom.  1.  9 ;  2  Tim.  L  3. 
It  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  ceaseless  employment  of  God's 
servants  in  heaven,  Bev.  7. 15,  22. 3. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

^ING,  JUDGE,  OONDEMN,  PUNISH,  BEYSNGE. 

§  1.  Hebrew  words  representing  JRoyalty  and  Bule, — §  2.  Hebrew 
"words  for  Judgment, — §  3.  Distinction  between  the  judicial  and  the 
administratiTe  office. — {  4.  General  meaning  of  Sbapbatb. — {  5.  Dis* 
tinction  between  Judgment  and  Condemnation  in  the  N.  T. — {  6.  Words 
used  for  Punish  in  the  0.  T. — §  7.  Vengeance,  according  to  the  0.  T. — 
I  8.  The  same  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  The  Hebrew  words  translated  ^ing  and  kingdom  in 
the  A,  V.  are  connected  with  the  root  Malac  (^^D),  which  ap- 
pears in  various  proper  names,  snch  as  Ebed-Melech  and 
Milcom.  The  verb  is  generally  rendered  reign  (in  Ez.  20. 
83,  rule). 

Another  word  largely  used  in  the  same  sense  is  Mashal 
(S(^),  which  refers,  not  so  much  to  the  office  as  to  the 
government  which  that  office  implies.  It  is  generally  ren- 
dered rule,  sometimes  reign,  or  dominion,  and  occasion- 
ally govern,  as  in  Gen.  1.  18,  where  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  described  as  governing  the  day  and  the  night. 

Shalath  (d^),  to  get  the  mastery,  is  used  with  much  force 
in  Ps.  119.  183, '  Let  not  any  iniquity  have  dominion  over 
me.'  It  is  also  rendered  ^  dominion '  nine  times  in  Daniel, 
and  'rule'  fourteen  times  in  the  same  book.  This  word  is 
used  of  Joseph  when  he  is  described  as  'the  governor  of 
Egypt,'  Gen.  42.  6.  Sheleth,  which  is  derived  from  it,  signi- 
fies a  shield,  and  is  rendered  ruler  in  Hos.  4.  18;  and 
Sholtan,  which  reminds  us  of  the  modem  word  Sultan,  is 
rendered  dominion  in  Dan.  4.  3,  &c. 

Hegid  {yii)i  a  leader,  is  generally  translated  prince  or 
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captain,  and  is  used  of  a  ruler  several  times,  especiaJlj  in 
the  Books  of  Chronicles.  In  Dan.  9.  26  (^  the  people  of  the 
prince '),  and  11.  22  (*  the  prince  of  the  covenant ')  there  may 
be  a  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  word  is  plainly  nsed  of 
Him  in  Is.  55.  4.  It  properly  signifies  a  gwidty  from  the 
root  nagad,  to  inform. 

Fechah  (nnfi)>  a  satrap  or  pacha,  is  nsed  for  a  governor 
chiefly  in  the  later  historical  books,  also  in  Hag«  L  1,  14,  2. 
2,  21,  and  Mai.  1.  8. 

Sar  (x^),  a  ^ chief  captain'  in  the  army,  is  the  title 
given  to  the  ^  captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts '  in  Jos.  6.  14, 15. 
It  is  applied  to  judges  or  rulers  of  the  tribes  (Ex.  18.  21), 
who  are  usually  called  princes  in  the  A.  Y.  in  the  later 
books.  It  is  translated  governor  or  used  of  government 
in  Ps.  68.  27 ;  Is.  1.  23,  32. 1 ;  Jer.  1. 18,  and  52.  10 ;  also  in 
Is.  9.  6,  7,  where  the  Messiah  is  called  ^  the  prince  of  peace,' 
and  ^the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders  •  •  •  and 
of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end.'  The  Messiah  is  also  called  the  prince  (Sar)  in 
Dan.  8. 11,  25, 10. 13,  21,  and  12. 1. 

Ba'al  (^yn),  to  be  lord,  husband,  or  master,  is  used  of 
having  dominion  in  1  Chron.  4.  22,  and  Is.  26. 13  (^  Other 
lords  besides  thee  have  had  dominion  over  us ').  This  word 
is  found  in  the  remarkable  declaration  in  Is.  64.  5,  <  Thy 
maker  is  thy  husband.' 

Tad  (n^),  the  ^rk2,  or  instrument  o{ power,  is  used  of  lord- 
ship in  1  Chron.  18.  3 ;  and  2  Chron.  21.  8.  In  Gen.  27.  40 
(*When  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion'),  a  word  (nn)  is 
used,  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  also  occurs  in 
Jer.  2.  31,  and  Hos.  11.  12 ;  and  is  rendered  mourn  in  Ps. 
65.2. 

In  Job  38.  33  (^  Canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in 
the  earth'),  the  word  used  is  supposed  to  signify  rule  or 
empire,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  name  of  the  officer 
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or  overseer  ('tdB'),  whom  we  read  of  in  Ex.  6.  6 ;  Deut.  1. 15, 
16.  18 ;  1  Chroii.  26.  29 ;  and  Prov.  6.  7. 

Hashak  (pe^)>  to  kiss,  whether  as  a  mark  of  respect  (Ps. 
2.  12)  or  otherwise,  is  rendered  rule  in  Gen.  41.  40,  where 
the  margin  has  ^  be  armed  or  kiss.'  The  word  is  probably 
applied  to  wrmowr  because  it  fits  closely,  and  is  folded  to- 
gether;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  wings  of  the  living  creatures 
which  touched  one  another  (Ez.  3. 13). 

In  Prov.  26.  28  (^He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own 
spirit ')  the  word  h^ytD)  signifies  self^resi/ramt.  In  2  Ein.  26, 
22,  and  1  Chron.  26.  32,  we  find  the  word  pakad  (npfi),  to 
visit  or  superintend;  in  Deut.  1. 13,  roih  (fi^n),  the  headi 
in  Is.  1. 10,  3.  6,  7,  and  22.  3,  Katsin  (pvp),  a  captain ;  in  Ps. 
2.  2,  and  five  other  passages,  the  rulers  or  princes  are 
described  by  a  word  which  signifies  weighty  or  august 
(iTi).  Alaph  [t^v^,  to  lead,  or  teach,  is  used  in  Zech.  9.  7, 
12.  5,  6 ;  and  Chavash  (firnn),  to  hind  (usually  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing)  in  Job  34.  17.  Haohah  (nm),  to  lead,  occurs  in 
Ps.  67.  4 ;  and  Chakah  (ppn),  to  decree  (lit.  to  engrave,  as  in 
Job  19.  24;  Is.  22.  16,  and  49.  16),  is  rendered  governor  in 
Jud.  6.  9,  14.  Hasi  (kht^))  a  captain  or  prince  (lit.  one  who 
hears  responsibility,  or  who  holds  aloft  an  ensign)^  is  often 
used  of  God's  leading  his  people,  and  is  rendered  ^  ruler '  a 
few  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  2  Chron.  1.  2. 

One  other  important  word  has  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  radah 
(mi),  literally  to  tread  down,  hence  to  rule.  It  is  rendered 
reign  in  Lev.  26.  17 ;  rule  in  Lev.  26.  43, 46, 53,  1  Kin.  6. 
16,  9.  23,  2  Chron.  8.  10,  Ps.  68.  27, 110.  2,  Is.  14.  2,  6,  41.  2, 
Jer.  6.  31,  Ez.  29. 15,  34. 4;  and  dominion  in  Gen.  1.  26,  28, 
Num.  24. 19,  Jud.  6.  13, 1  Kin.  4.  24,  Neh.  9.  28,  Ps.  49. 14, 
72.  8.  May  it  not  be  that  the  treading  down  of  the  Lord's 
enemies,  and  the  bringing  them  under  his  feet  as  a  footstool, 
signifies,  in  some  cases,  not  their  destruction,  but  then*  being 
reduced  to  ordinary  subjection  ?    Where  the  same  usage  is 
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applied  to  rule  and  destruction,  the  student  may  be 
allowed  to  interpret  the  word  in  the  former  sense,  provided 
that  in  so  doing  he  does  not  go  against  the  general  teaching 
of  Scripture- 

§  2.  The  words  judgment  and  condemnation  signify 
two  very  different  things,  jet  thej  are  sometimes  r^arded 
as  identical  by  the  Bible  reader,  who  is  thus  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  some  important  truth.'  Only  once  is  the 
word  shaphath  (D&e^)^  the  general  word  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  rendered  condemn  in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  in  Ps. 
109.  31,  and  here  the  margin  points  to  the  true  rendering. 
The  usual  word  for  ^condemnation,'  as  has  been  shown 
elsewhere,  is  raslia',  which  in  the  Piel  form  signifies  '  to  ac- 
count or  deal  with  as  wicked.'  It  is  used  in  this  sense  six- 
teen times,  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Hiphil  form  of 
tsadak,  ^  to  account  or  deal  with  as  righteous.'  In  Ps.  109.  7, 
^  let  him  be  condemned'  is  literally  ^  let  him  go  out  as  wicked.' 
In  2  Chron.  36.  3,  and  Amos  2.  8,  the  word  used  (fi^jy)  signifies 
to  be  fined  or  mulcted. 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  of  judgment,  we  have  to 
distinguish  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  the  word 
possesses.  When  the  Psalmist  prays,  ^  Teach  me  good 
judgment'  (Ps.  119.  66),  he  uses  a  word  which  signifies 
taste  (DyD)»  and  asks  for  a  keen  moral  and  spiritual  per- 
ception,  such  as  is  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  '  by  reason  of 
use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil '  (Heb.  6. 14). 

In  Glen.  31. 37,  Jacob  says,  *  Set  thy  goods  before  my  brethren 
and  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  judge  betwixt  us  both  (n3*), 
that  is,  that  they  may  decide  which  of  us  is  right.     On  the 

'  The  Oerman  language  uses  richten  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
ttrtheilm  for  the  giving  a  judicial  decision ;  but  many  languages  are  not  able  to 
mark  this  important  distinction. 
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word  Elohim,  which  is  rendered  judges  in  Ex.  21.  6,  22.  8, 
and  1  Sam.  2.  25,  see  chap.  ii.  §  5. 

In  Jer.  61.  47,  52,  *  I  will  do  judgment  upon  the  graven 
images  of  Babylon,*  the  word  for  visitation  (npe)  is  used. 
See  chap.  xvii.  §  6. 

Palal  (^^fi),  when  used  judicially,  appears  to  point  to 
arbitration  between  two  parties.  It  is  rendered  judge  in 
Ex.  21.  22 ;  Dent.  32.  31,  ^  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock,  even 
our  enemies  themselves  being  j  u  d  g  e  s '  (arbitrators  or  umpires)  5 
1  Sam.  2.  25,  ^  K  one  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge 
(Elohim)  shall  judge  him  (or  arbitrate  between  the  one  and 
the  other);  Job  31.  11,  28;  Ps.  106.  80,  *  Then  stood  up 
Phinehas  and  executed  judgment,  and  so  the  plague  was 
stayed.'  The  Prayer  Book  version  reads,  *  Then  stood  up 
Phinehas  and  prayed  (i.e.  sought  the  arbitration  of  Grod) ; 
Is.  16.  3,  28.  7 ;  Ez.  16.  52,  28.  23,  '  The  wounded  shall  be 
j  udged  in  the  midst  of  her  by  the  sword  upon  her  on  every 
side.' 

§  8.  Din  (pn),  to  judge,  whence  the  name  Ban,  implies  a 
settlement  of  what  is  right  where  there  is  a  charge  upon  a 
person,  and  so  it  comes  to  signify  the  decision  of  a  cause. 
It  is  rendered  judge  in  more  than  thirty  passages.  It  is  a 
judicial  word,  while  shaphath  is  rather  administrative.  The 
one  would  mark  the  act  whereby  men's  final  destinies  are 
decided ;  the  other  would  point  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
race  of  man  would  be  governed  and  their  affairs  adminis* 
tered. 

Din  is  first  found  in  the  following  passages  :-^ 

Gen.      16.  14,  '  The  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  j  udge.' 

Gen.     30.    6,  '  God  hath  j  udged  me,  and  hath  also  heard  my  voice.' 

Gen.     49.  16,  '  Dan  shall  judge  his  people.* 

Deut.    32.  36,  '  The  Lord  shaU  judge  his  people,  and  repent  himself 

for  his  servants '  (it  here  evidently  is  to  be  taken  as 
referring  to  9^  favourable  decision). 

1  Sam.    2.  10,  ^  The  adversaries   of   the  Lord  shall  be  broken   to 
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pieces ;  out  of  heaven  ahall  he  thunder  upon  them : 
the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth.* 

Ezra       7.  25»  26,  'Set  magistrates  (shaphath)  and  judges  (din), 

which  may  judge  (din)  all  the  people  that  are 
beyond  the  river,  all  such  as  know  the  laws  of  thy 
God ;  and  teach  ye  them  that  know  not.  And 
whosoever  will  not  do  the  law  of  thy  Grod,  and  the 
law  of  the  king,  let  judgment  (din)  be  executed 
ppeedily  upon  him,  whether  it  be  imto  death,  or  to 
banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goodsy  or  to  im- 
prisonment.' 

Esther     1.  13,  'So  was  the  king's  manner  toward  all  that  knew  law 

and  judgment* 

Job       19.  29,  '  Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword ;  for  wrath  bringeth  the 

punishments  of  the  sword,  that  ye  may  know  there 
is  a  judgment.* 

Job       36.  14,  '  Although  thou  sayest  thou  shalt  not  see  him,  yel 

judgment  is  before  him,  therefore  trust  thou 
him.'     See  also  36.  17, 31. 

Ps.        00.    4,  '  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the 

earth,  that  he  may  judge  his  people.' 

Ps.        64.    1,  '  Judge  me  by  thy  strength.' 

Ps.        68.    5,  'A  judge  of  the  widows.' 

Ps.        76.    8,  'Thou  didst    cause  judgment  to  be  heard   from 

heaven.' 

Ps.        96.  10,  *'  Say  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  reigneth  :  the 

world  also  shall  be  established  that  it  shall  not  be 
moved :  he  shall  judge  the  people  uprightly.' 

Ps.       110.    6,  '  He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen,  he  shall  fill  the 

places  with  the  dead  bodies ;  he  shall  wound  the 
heads  over  many  countriea.' 

Ps.      136.  14,  '  The  Lord  will  judge  his  people,  and  he  will  repent 

himself  concerning  his  servants.' 

Prov.     20.    8,  'A  king  that  sitteth   in  the  throne  of  judgment 

scattereth  away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.'  See  too 
31.  5. 

Is.  3. 13,  '  The  Lord   standeth  up  to  plead,  and  standeth  to 

judge  the  people.' 

Is.  10.    2,  'To  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and  to 

take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people.' 

Jer.       22.  16,  '  He  j  udged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy.' 
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Dan.       4.  37,  ^  I  praise  the  king  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are 

tnith,  and  bis  ways  judgment* 
Dan.       7.  10,  '  The  judgment  was  set  and  the  books  opened.* 

verse  22,  'Judgment  was  given   to  the  saints  of  the  most 

High,  and  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed 

the  kingdom.'  -   •  - 

verse  26,  'The  judgment  shall  sit^  and  they  shall  take  away 

bis  dominion.* 
Zech.       3.    7,  '  Thou  shalt  also  judge  my  house,  and  shalt  also  keep 

my  courts.' 

The  LXX  represents  Din  by  #rp/i/a>,  and  itaxp^,  Kpiaif, 
and  Kpl/ia. 

The  two  words  shapliath  and  din  are  found  side  by  side  in 
some  places,  e.g.  1  Sam.  24.  15 ;  Ps.  7.  8,  9.  8,  72.  2 ;  and  Jer*. 
6.  28.  But  this  by  no  means  proves  that  their  meanings  are 
identical. 

§  4.  Shapbatli  is  the  root  of  the  name  for  the  ^judges ' 
who  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  be  rulers  over  the 
land,  to  defend  the  people  from  enemies,  to  save  them  from 
their  oppressors,  to  teach  them  the  truth,  to  uphold  them  in 
the  right  course.  It  is  in  this  general  meaning  that  the 
word  is  usually  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  therefore 
not  out  of  place  that  it  should  be  rendered  defend  in  Ps. 
82.  3;  deliver  in  1  Sam.  23.  14;  and  rule  in  Euth  1.  !• 
Shaphath  is  rendered  in  the  LXX  Kpipa>y  BiatcpCpm,  SiKci^fo, 
and  itcSucio},  but  uiever  Karaxplvto.  The  jndge  is  Kpinj^  or 
SiKoaT^fi  and  the  judgment  is  /cplfia,  icpiait,  Bi/ecuoavvfj, 
Sifcauo/ia. 

§  5.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  are  led  to  distinguish  three  kinds  of 
judgment  which  are  there  specially  dealt  with,  namely, 
first,  self-judgment  or  the  discrimination  of  one's  own  nature, 
character  and  work ;  secondly,  the  Great  Assize,  when  the 
destiny  of  each  shall  be  assigned ;  and,  thirdly,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  future  world  in  righteousness. 
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It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  itpwio  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  condemnation  in  the  N.  T.,  as  in  John  8. 
17, 18,  '  God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
{Kpipeiy)  the  world  •  •  •  he  that  believeth  is  not  condemned 
{Kpivirai)  •  •  •  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already 
(^&;  tcixpirai) ;  John  16.  11,  *  Now  is  the  ruler  of  this  world 
condemned  {KsxpiTai);  2  Thess.  2.  12,  ^That  all  might  be 
condemned.' 

In  other  passages  lep^  means  to  decide  or  form  an  esti- 
mate, whether  favourable  or  the  contrary,  as  in  Matt.  7.  1, 
'  Judge  not  (i.e.  form  no  hard  estimate  of  others),  that  ye 
be  not  judged  (i.e.  that  a  hard  estimate  be  not  formed  of 
you ') ;  compare  Eom.  2.  1 ;  Luke  7.  48,  ^  Thou  hast  formed  a 
right  estimate ' ;  Acts  16.  15,  ^  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be 
faithful ' ;  Eom.  14.  5,  *  One  judgeth  one  day  above  another '; 
James  4. 11,  ^  He  that  judgeth  his  brother  becomes  a  judicial 
interpreter  of  the  law.' 

Occasionally  there  is  reference  to  judicial  administration 
and  upright  government  in  the  N.  T.  Thus,  in  Acts  17.  «J1, 
it  is  said  that  God  is  about  to  judge  the  inhabited  world  in 
righteousness  in  the  i)erson  of  the  man  whom  he  hath  or- 
dained ' ;  Heb.  10.  30  (LXX,  Deut.  32.  36),  '  The  Lord  shall 
j.udge  (din)  his  people ' ;  Matt.  19.  28,  ^  Ye  •  •  .  shall  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ' ;  1  Cor. 
6.  2,  *  The  saints  shall  judge  the  world ' ;  1  Cot.  6.  8,  *  We 
shall  judge  angels.' 

The  chastisements  of  Christians  are  described  as  a  present 
judgment  in  1  Cor.  11. 32  [and  1  Pet.  4. 6  9],  as  thus  relieving 
those  who  endure  them  from  the  severity  of  a  judgment 
hereafter. 

Grod  is  described  under  the  name  Kpir'qt  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  Judge  of  quick  ^.nd  dead  (Acts  10.  42),  as  the  Judge  of 
all  (Heb.  12.  23),  as  the  righteous  Judge  (2  Tim.  4.  8),  and 
as  the  one  lawgiver  [and  judge],  who  is  able  to  save  and 
to  destroy  (James  4. 12). 
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The  word  KplpM  occurs  nearly  thirty  times  in  the  N.  T., 
usually  in  the  sense  of  condemnation,  but  not  always. 
In  the  wider  sense  of  administrative  justice  we  may  refer  to 
the  following  passages: — John  9.  39,  *  For  judgment  am  I 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  may  see,  and 
that  they  which  see  may  be  made  blind ' ;  Bom*.  U.  38,  *  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments';  Bev.  20.  4,  ^I  saw 
thrones,  and  they  sat  on  them,  and  judgment  was  given 
unto  them.' 

The  word  KpUn,9  is  found  in  about  fifty  places  in  the  N.  T. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  formation  of  a  right  estimate  of 
another's  character  and  doings,  as  in  Matt.  23.  23,  where 
it  is  joined  with  mercy  and  faith;  Luke  U.  42,  where  it 
is  coupled  with  love.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  says  to  the 
Jews,  ^  Judge  not  according  to  appearance,  but  judge 
righteous  (or  just)  judgment,'  John  7.  24.  He  says  of  His 
own  judgment  or  mode  of  estimating  and  dealing  with 
others,  it  is  righteous,  and  just,  and  true  (John  8.  16).  An 
estimate  of  the  charact<er  and  work  of  all  men  is  to  be 
formed  by  Christ ;  and  the  day  or  period  in  which  this  work 
will  be  accomplished  is  described  in  many  places  as  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  men  are  placed  will  be  considered  by  the  Righteous 
Judge  (Bev.  20.  12,  13),  who  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
outer  life,  but  also  with  the  secrets  of  the  heart  (Bom.  2. 16 ; 
1  Cor.  4.  6).  The  men  of  Nineveh,  the  men  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  the  men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  will  stand  in 
very  different  positions  in  the  Divine  estimation  from  those 
who  have  had  the  full  light  of  the  Grospel.  See  Matt.  12.  41, 
42 ;  John  12. 48 ;  James  2. 12.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
Christ's  mission  to  proclaim  judgment  in  this  merciful, 
equitable,  and  administrative  sense  to  the  heathefiy  Matt. 
12.  18. 

The  word  Kpiaa  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  con- 

n  n 
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d  em  nation,  as  in  Matt.  23.  33,  ^How  can  you  escape  the 
condemnation  of  hell';  and  in  John 5.  24,  ^He  that  be- 
lieveth  .  .  .  cometh  not  into  condemnation';'  whilst  in 
John  5.  29,  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  those  that  rise  to 
life  and  those  that  rise  to  condemnation.' 

In  Acts  8.  33,  we  read,  *  His  judgment  was  taken  away.* 
We  have  here  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Is.  68. 8.  It 
substantially  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  reads, 
*  He  was  taken  from  judgment.'  The  meaning  appears  to 
be  that  fair  and  true  judgment  was  not  rendered  to  Him. 

§  6.  The  moral  relationship  between  sin  and  punish- 
ment is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  expressed 
by  the  words  Chattath  and  *Aven  (see  chap.  vi.  §§  2,  13),  in 
Gen.  4. 13 ;  Lev.  26. 41, 43 ;  1  Sam.  28.  10 ;  Lam.  3.  39,  4.  6, 
22 ;  Zech.  14. 19.  Yasar  (no*),  to  chastise,  is  found  in  Lev. 
26. 18,  *  If  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me,  then 
I  will  punish  you  seven  times  more  for  your  sins.'  Hacah 
(nD3),  to  smite,  is  used  in  Lev.  26.  24;  Hakam  (opa),  to 
avenge,  in  Ex.  21.  20,  21;  Ba'a  (yjn),  to  bring  evil,  in  Zech. 
8.14;  'Anasfa  (r^p),  to  amerce,  or  fine,  five  times  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  In  the  remaining  passages,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  prophetical  books,  Pakad  (npe),  to  visit,  is  used, 
punishment  being  regarded  as  a  visitation  from  God. 

§  7.  It  has  been  already  noticed  (chap.  xi.  §  4),  that  the 
avenging  or  revenging  the  blood  of  the  slain  is  referred 
to  under  the  word  €kial  in  Num.35. 12,  and  other  passages. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  human  history,  Gx)d  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  the  part  of  the  injured,  the  oppressed,  and 
even  the  slain.  Their  cries  ascend  into  His  ears;  their 
blood  calls  to  Him  even  from  the  ground.  Thus,  the  Re- 
deemer is  necessarily  an  avenger.     Shaphath,  to  judge,  is 

'  Some  would  render  the  word  judgment  here,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  f»ct 
that  believers  in  Christ  are  not  to  be  judged  u.ith  the  world.  But  it  muf  t  not  be 
forajotten  that  the  Lord  will  render  to  every  one  (Christians  included)  accozding  to 
their  works,  and  that  cUl  must  receiTe  their  reward  from  him. 
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used  in  the  same  sense  in  2  Sam.  18. 19,  31.  For  a  similar 
reason,  perhaps,  Yasha*,  to  save,  is  rendered  to  avenge  in 
1  Sam.  25.  26,  31,  38 ;  but  in  these  passages,  which  refer  to 
David's  saving  himself  from  the  hand  of  Nabal  by  deeds  of 
violence,  a  more  literal  rendering  might  be  preferred. 

In  Deut.  32.  42  (^The  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the 
enemy  '),  and  in  Jud.  6.  2  ('  Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  aveng- 
ing of  Israel '),  a  word  is  used  which  is  derived  from  Para* 
(ynD),  to  strip y  and  hence  to  rejecty  or  set  at  nought.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages,  it  may  refer  to  the  desolation  which 
should  come  upon  the  enemy,  and  in  the  second  to  the 
riddance  of  them  from  the  land. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  general  word  for  revenging 
or  avenging  (between  which  there  is  no  distinction  in  the 
O.  T.),  namely,  Hakam  (QP^).     It  first  appears  in  Gen.  4.  15, 

*  Vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  (or  rather  for  him,  i.e. 
for  Cain)  sevenfold.'  Compare  verse  24,  *  If  Cain  shall  be 
avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold.* 
The  word  is  used  altogether  about  seventy-five  times  in  the 
O.  T.     Personal  and  private  revenge  was  forbidden  to  Israel, 

*  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  (Lev.  19. 18).  The  children  of  Israel  were  always 
taught  to  leave  vengeance  in  God's  hand,  as  He  would 
avenge  the  blood  of  His  servants  and  would  take  their  part 
against  their  enemies.  See,  for  example,  Deut.  32.  35,  43 ; 
Ps.  18.  47, 94. 1 ;  Jer.  U.  20 ;  Nah.  1.  2.  The  Lord's  vengeance 
is  regarded  as  retribution,  but  not  as  retaliation;  it  is  set 
forth  not  as  an  evil  passion,  but  rather  as  the  righteous  and 
unerring  vindication  of  His  own  people  and  of  His  own 
course  of  action,  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  had  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  Him.  He  metes  it  out  with 
justice,  and  on  such  a  day  or  at  such  a  time  as  seems 
fitting  to  Him.     See  Is.  34.  8,  61.  2,  63. 4 ;  Jer.  46. 10,  51.  6. 

D  D  2 
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%  8.  The  words  iicSucsiv  and  ifcZlfcriaif  Bta«nd  occasionally 
both  for  Shaphath,  and  also  for  Vakam.  They  imply  the 
visitation  of  due  penalty  upon  the  criminal,  whether  by  the 
hand  of  the  human  judge  (Luke  18.  3 ;  Acts  7.  24 ;  Bom.  13. 
4;  1  Pet.  2. 14),  or  by  the  agency  of  God  (Luke  18.  7,  8,  2L 
22 ;  1  Thess.  8. 16 ;  2  Thess.  1.  8 ;  Bev.  6. 10, 19.  2). 

There  is  no  place  given  in  the  New  Testament  any  more 
than  there  is  in  the  Old  for  the  avenging  of  personal  injuries. 
On  the  contrary,  thefeelingof  revenge  is  studiously  condemned. 
Where  the  magistrate  is  not  called  upon  to  vindicate,  the 
sufferer,  there  God  will  step  in.  'Vengeance  belongeth 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord'  (Bom.  12. 19 ;  Heb.  10.  30).^ 

*  These  words  are  quoted  from  Dent.  S^  35,  and  are  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  not  from  the  I<XXy  which  reada  ir  ^pf  Maekcmt  instead  of  ^#m1 
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HEATHEN,  NATION,   PEOPLE^  TBIBE,   FAMILY. 

%  1.  Ooiaiy  or  the  Heathen. — %  2.  'Am,  or  the  People. — %  8.  Other 
words  rendered  Teojle. — g  4.  Distinction  between  %9vo%  and  Xa^s  in  the 
N.  T. — §  6.  The  expression  '  all  nations.' — §  6.  Hebrew  words  for  7H6« 
and  Familft, 

§  1.  The  only  word  rendered  either  Gentile  or  heathen  in 
the  O.  T.  is  Ooi  {^\^ ) ;  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  signifies  a  nation  viewed  ah  extra.  It  was  constantly 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  surrounding  nations.  Ooi  is 
translated  native  in  all  passages  where  the  A.y.  has  adopted 
this  word,  with  the  exception  of  about  thirty-five.  In  ten 
passages  it  is  rendered  people.  In  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
places  in  which  the  word  is  found,  the  LXX  has  adopted 
idifof  as  a  rendering,  and  hence  is  derived  the  English  word 
heathen.  The  first  passage  in  which  goi  appears  is  Gen.  10. 5, 
where  the  historian,  writing  of  the  children  of  Japheth,  says 
^  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Chntiles  divided  in  their  lands, 
every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  famiUes,  in  their 
nations.*  The  word  for  *  isles '  may  perhaps  be  used  here  in 
the  more  extended  sense  of  '  territories.'  It  is  at  any  rate 
implied  that  the  family  of  Japheth  spread  very  largely  and 
rapidly  throughout  the  world,  and  occupied  the  distant 
islands. 

Abraham  had  three  promises  made  to  him  by  Gk>d,  in  each 
of  which  the  word  goim  occurs.  First,  his  seed  was  to  inherit 
Canaan,  which  was  at  that  time  possessed  by  goim ;  secondly, 
he  was  to  be  the  father  of  many  gdm ;  and  thirdly,  in  him 
and  his  seed  were  all  the  goim  of  the  earth  to  be  blessed. 
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Where  the  word  has  been  rendered  people  it  will  always 
be  found  to  be  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  these  cases  it 
usually  refers  to  Israel;  there  is,  however,  one  exception, 
namely,  Zech.  12.  3,  where  we  read  of  all  the  people  (i.e. 
nations)  of  the  earth  being  ^  gathered  against  Jerusalem.' 

Throughout   the  historical  books,  the  Psalms,  and    the 
prophets,  the  word  goim  primarily  signifies  those   nations 
which  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  they  were  regarded  as  enemies,  as  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  and  sometimes  as  tyrants.     Yet  gleams  of  brighter 
and  better  days  for  them  appear  on  the  pages  of  Scripture 
from  time  to  time.     The  goim  were  to  seek  after  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  Jesse,  Is.  U.  10 ;  God's  Chosen  One  was  to  minister 
judgment  to  them,  Is.  42.  1 ;  He  was  to  be  not  only  a  cove- 
nant to  the  people  (of  Israel),  but  also  a  light  to  the  goim 
(42.  6),  and  a  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (49.  6).     In 
Isaiah  60.  and  elsewhere,  the  goim  are  described  as  contri- 
buting to  the  glorification  of  the  regenerated  Israel ;  whilst 
in  other  places  we  read  of  them  as  agents  in  punishing 
Israel   (Jer.  4.   7).      Their  idolatry  was  fearful,  and  their 
abominations  were  great  (2  Kin.  16.  3).     Their  triumph  over 
Israel  and  their  ignorant  fury  against  Israel's  king  are  de- 
nounced in  strong  terms ;  but  after  all  they  are  to  be  God's 
inheritance ;  they  are  told  to  rejoice  in  His  coming  to  judge 
the  earth,  and  all  nations  whom  God  hath  made  are  to 
come  and  worship  before  him. 

A  consideration  of  the  passages  where  the  word  goim 
occurs  leads  to  the  enquiry  whether  we  are  not  sometimes  in 
danger  of  using  the  word  heathen  in  too  disparaging  a 
sense,  and  of  drawing  too  sharp  a  line  between  Grentile 
nations  and  those  that  we  call  Christian.  There  is  some 
danger  lest  we  should  fail  into  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the 
Jew  in  dealing  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  danger  which 
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St.  Paul  analyses,  eondenms,  and  corrects  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans. 

§  2.  If  goi  denotes  a  nation  regarded  from  withouty 
'Am  (oy),  signifies  a  people  as  viewed  by  one  of  themselves. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  familiar  and  domestic  v^ay  in 
which  we  speak  of  ^  folk/  a  rendering  which  it  has  received 
in  Gen.  33.  15.  In  the  LXX  it  is  generally  rendered  Xaos, 
but  in  a  few  passages  Sdvos.  It  is  offcen  brought  into  direct 
relationship  or  contrast  with  goi.  Thus  Moses,  speaking  to 
God  concerning  Israel,  says,  ^  This  nation  (goi)  is  thy  peopU 
('am),'  Ex.  33.  13.  It  is  used  by  the  Old  Testament  writers 
of  their  own  nation,  to  distinguish  them  as  God's  people, 
and  to  mark  them  off  from  the  surrounding  goim.  Yet  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  prophets  give  a  hope  that  the  goim  who 
had  not  been  'ammim  should  become  the  people  of  God 
through  Divine  mercy.  Thus  in  Ps.  18.  43,  we  read,  ^  Thou 
hast  made  me  the  head  of  the  heathen  (goim) :  a  people  ('am) 
whom  I  have  not  known  shall  serve  me.'  This  will  come  to 
pass  when  God  shall  be  recognised  as  holding  rule  as  ^  King 
of  the  Nations,'  a  position  which  He  now  claims  and  will 
hereafter  realise  (see  Jer.  10.  7).  See  Hos.  1.  9,  10,  and 
2.23. 

§  3.  A  word  which  occupies  a  less  definite  position  than 
either  goi  or  'am  is  Lom  (qk^)  ;  it  is  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  is  used  frequently  in  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah,  and 
two  or  three  times  in  earlier  or  later  books.  This  word  is 
applied  sometimes  to  Israel,  and  sometimes  to  other  nations. 
Ummah  (no«),  a  tribe  or  family,  literally  those  sprung  of  one 
mother,  is  rendered  people  in  Num.  25.  15,  and  Ps.  117. 1 ; 
and  nations  in  Gen.  25. 16 ;  Ezra  4. 10 ;  and  throughout  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

§  4.  The  word  IBvos  first  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  phrase 
*  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles'  (Matt.  4.  15).  Here  the  title  is 
brought  into  close  juxtaposition  with  Xoo^,  which  is  used  in 
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the  words  which  immediately  follow,  ^The  people  that 
sitteth  in  darkness  hath  seen  a  great  light.'  In  Matt.  6. 32, 
the  Gentiles  are  referred  to  by  oar  Lord  as  caring  mainly 
for  the  necessities  of  the  present  life.  In  chap.  10.  5,  the 
disciples  are  specially  exhorted  not  to  go  into  ^  the  way  c^ 
the  Gentiles ' ;  whilst  in  chap.  28. 19,  they  are  told  to  make 
disciples  of  all  the  Gentile  nations. 

The  nse  of  Wvos  in  Lnke  7.  5,  ^He  loveth  our  nation/ 
seems  carious  at  first  sight,  bat  is  qaite  in  accordance  with 
general  nsage.  Compare  John  IL  48,  50,  51,  52 ;  Acts  10. 
22,24.17,26.4. 

In  the  following  passages  the  words  Wv^i  and  Xao»  are 
contrasted : — 

Luke       2.  32,  '  A  light  for  the  purpose  of  reveallDg  the  truth  to 

Gentiles,  and  a  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.* 

Acts        4.  25,  27,  'Why  do  the  Gentiles  rage,  and  the  people 

(pi.)  imagine  a  vain  thing  ...  for  rerily  against 
thy  holy  serrant  *  Jesas,  whom  thou  hast  anointed, 
both  Heiod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  people  (pL)  of  Israel,  were  gathered  to- 
gether.' 

Acts      15.  14,  '  God  determined  to  take  from  among  the  Gentiles  a 

people  for  his  name.' 

Acts      26.  17,  'Delivering  thee    irom    the  people   and   from    the 

Gentiles  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee.' 
verse  23,  '  That  Christ  should  suffer,  that  he  the  first  shoold 
proclaim  light  to  the  people  and  ^e  Gentiles.' 

Rom.     15.  10,  ^Rejoice  ye  Gentiles  with  his  people.' 

verse  11,  ^  Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  Gentiles,  and  laud  him  all  ye 
people '  (pi.). 

1  Pet.     2.    9,  ^  A  holy  nation  and  peculiar  people.* 

§  5.  The  exact  interpretation  of  the  phrase  'aUnations' 
or  ^  all  the  Gentiles  '  is  sometimes  attended  with  di£Glculty. 
We  meet  with  it  in  the  following  passages  : — 

Matt.    24.    9,  '  Te  shall  be  hated  by  all  nations.' 

>  dee  chap.  1.  §  IS. 
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verse  14,  ^  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  pi*eached  in  all 

the  world,  as  a  witness  to  all  nations*  (compare 

Mark  13. 10). 
Matt.     25.  32,  '  Ail  nations  shall  be  gathered  before  him.' 
Matt.    28.  19,  '  Make  disciples  of  all  nations.' 
Mark    11.  17,  '  Mj  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 

nations.' 
Luke     21.  24,  '  Thej   (the  Jews)   shall  be    carried    captive  to  all 

nations.' 
Luke     24.  47,  '  That  in  his  name  should  repentance  and  remission  of 

sins  be  proclaimed  to  all  nations.' 
Acts      14.  16,  'In  past  times  suffered  all  the  Gentiles  to  walk  in 

their  ways.' 
Acts      15.  17,  '  That  the  remnant  of  men  should  seek  the  Lord,  and  all 

the  Gentiles  over  whom  now  mj  name  is  called.' 
Rom.       1.    5,  '  Apostleship  for  the  obedience  of  fidth  in  all  nations.' 
Rom.     15.  11,  '  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations.' 
Rom.     16.  26,  '  Made  known  tmto  all  the  Gentiles.' 
Gal.         3.    8,  '  In  thee  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.' 
Rev.      12.    5,  '  To  rule  or  feed  all  nations.' 
Rev.      15.    4,  '  All  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee.' 
Rev.      18.    3,  '  She  hath  called  all  nations  to  drink  of  her  cup.' 
vene  23,  '  All  nations  were  deceived  by  thine  enchantment' 

With  these  passages  may  be  compared  Ps.  67.  2, 72. 11, 17, 
82.  8 ;  Is.  S.  2,  25.  7,  61.  11,  and  66.  18,  which  set  forth  the 
Divine  promises  to  all  nations  of  the  earth.  This  ex- 
pression cannot  always  be  understood  in  its  fall  and  literal 
sense,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  1  Kin.  4.  31 ; 

1  Chron.  14.  17 ;  Jer.  27.  7 ;  and  Zech.  14.  2. 

§  6.  Two  words  are  rendered  tribe,  namely,  matteh  (nt3D)> 
and  flheyeth  (ostr),  both  of  which  originally  signify  a  rod. 
The  founder  of  a  family  was  its  root,  whilst  the  ancestor  of 
each  subdivision  (and  so  the  subdivision  itself)  was  a  rod  or 
stem.  Hence  the  rod  was  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  (Num. 
17.  2). 

The  family  is  a  still  further  subdivision,  and  is  called 
Mishpachah  (nnecnD);  the  only  exceptions  were  as  follows: — In 

2  Chron.  35.  5, 12,  the  word  ab  (sk),  the  ancestry  or  house  of 
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fathers  is  used.  In  Jnd.  6.  15,  eleph  (^^k),  a  'thousand/ 
is  adopted  (compare  its  use  in  the  prophecy  of  Bethlehem, 
which  was  so  small  among  the  ^  thousands '  of  Israel,  Micah 
'  6.  2).  In  1  Chron.  18.  14;  Ps.  68.  6,  we  find  the  word  beth 
(n'n)^  a  house. 

In  Gen.  47.  12,  the  Hebrew  is  taph  (sjo),  which  is  generally 
rendered  little  ones;  this  rendering,  however,  has  lately 
been  questioned. 

Dr.  Payne  Smith,  now  Dean  of  Canterbury,  points  out 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures^  that  Israel  was  divided  into  three 
great  classes: — First,  there  were  the  nobles,  heads,  or 
princes,  whose  genealogies  are  given  in  the  Books  of  Num- 
bers and  Chronicles.  Secondly,  there  were  the  retainers 
who  formed  the  strength  of  these  noble  houses,  not  neces- 
sarily descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Jacob,  but  forming 
households  or  clans  under  the  various  nobles.  The  Hebrew 
name  for  these  households  was  taph  (c|tD)>  which  the  LXX  ren- 
ders oiKia,  and  G\rfiivzia.  They  were  circumcised,  were  sharers 
of  the  covenant,  and  were  part  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel.  Dr.  Payne  Smith  holds  the  English  rendering  '  little 
ones '  to  be  a  mistake,  because,  whilst  the  ti^h  included  the 
children,  it  also  included  a  great  deal  more,  namely,  the 
whole  household  or  body  of  retainers.  Thirdly,  there  was 
the  *  mixed  multitude '  ('ereb),  which  had  gradually  united 
itself  with  the  destinies  of  Israel,  and  which  included  Egyp- 
tians, Arabs,  and,  in  course  of  time,  Canaanites.  They  appear 
to  have  had  no  landed  property  assigned  to  them,  and  were 
^  not  sharers  in  the  Covenant* 

Each  tribe  was  divided  into  families  (mishpaohah)  which 
bore  the  names  of  the  leading  descendants  of  Jacob.  Thus 
the  43,7»S0  men  of  the  tribe  of  Eeuben  formed  only  four 
families,  and  these  were  subdivided  into  houses  (Num.  1.  2). 
In  Josh.  7.  17,  18,  in  the  history  of  Achan,  we  find  the  tribe 

>  Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ.    Macmillan :  1869. 
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of  Judah  thus  divided  into  families,  houses,  and  individuals. 
Now,  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  consisted  of  76,500  men,  divided 
into  four  or  at  most  five  *  families,'  the  whole  number  in  each 
^  house '  must  have  been  large.  The  chiefs  of  the  houses 
were  important  men,  and  were  called  *  chief  fathers '  in 
Num.  31.  26,  and  ^ heads  of  the  fathers'  in  Josh.  14.  1. 
Whilst  the  tribes  and  the  houses  had  their  heads,  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  intermediate  division,  the  families,  had 
their  heads  also  (see  2  Chron.  5.  2) ;  possibly  because  the 
sons  of  the  patriarchs  had  maintained  an  equality  among 
themselves. 
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LAND,   EASTH,  WOBLB. 

§  1.  Adamalif  or  the  Soil.— $  2.  Passages  in  which  it  has  been 
rendered  Earth. — g  3.  Distinction  between  Artamati  and  Brets. — {  4. 
Other  words  rendered  Earth. — §  5.  Earth  and  Land  in  the  N.  T. — §  6. 
Words  for  Wwld  in  the  O.  T.— §  7.  The  same  in  the  N.T. 

§  1.  Theee  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  land.    One,  Sadeh 
(nnc:^),  signifies  a  field,  a  plot  of  land,  or  an  estate;  it  is 
rendered  'land '  in  1  Sam.  14.  14;  2  Sam.  9.  7,19. 29  ;  2  Kin. 
8.  8,  5 ;  and  Neh.  6. 8,  Ac.     Another  word,  Erets  (px),  which 
is  very  largely  used,  and  signifies  a  territory,  or  even  the 
whole  earth.     It  is  systematically  adopted  by  Moses  and 
other  writers  in  the  expression,  'A  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.'     The  third  word  Adamah  (nOTK),  properly  means 
the  soil,  regarded  as  a  productive  agent.     It  is  used  of  the 
land  or  ground  in  the  sense  in  which  a  farmer  would  speak 
of  it.     This  word  is  used  with  remarkable  consistency  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  of  the  Jew's  own 
land.     It  first  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Gen.  28.15,  *I  will 
bring  thee  again  into  this  land,'  where  it  is  in  contrast  with 
*A11  the  families  of  the  earth.*     In  Gen.  47.  20,  we  read, 
^  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  (i.e.  soil,  adamah),  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh  ....  so  the  land  (i.e.  the  whole  territory,  erets), 
became  Pharaoh's.'     Other  instances  where  the  two  words 
occur  in  juxtaposition  are  Lev.  20.  24;  Deut.  29.  28;  2  Kin. 
26.  21 ;  Jer.  16.  15,  23.  7,  8 ;  Ez.  7. 2, 12. 19, 33.  24.     In  these 
passages,  adamah  is  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  mark  Israel's 
^  own  land,'  whilst  erets  is  used  more  generally  of  the  terri- 
tority  of  the  Canaanites,  or  of  some  other  people. 
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Adamah  is  used  in  Dent.  21.  1,  23,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
filement of  the  land  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  slain  body 
or  of  a  body  that  remained  unbnried.  It  was  regarded  as 
holy  or  sacred,  and  death  was  a  defilement  becaase  it  was 
the  ontward  and  visible  sign  of  sin. 

In  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  their  native  soil,  adamah  is  consistently  used.  See  Is.  14. 
1,2;  Jer.  16.  16 ;  Ez.  U.  17,  84.  13,  27, 86.  24,  87. 12, 14,  21 ; 
Am.  9.  15;  Zech.  2. 12. 

§  2.  Adamah  is  rendered  earth  abont  fifty  times,  and 
always  in  the  sense  above  designated,  as  ground  or  soil. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  the  beast  of  the  earth.  Gen.  1.  25 ;  of 
Cain  being  cursed  from  the  earth  so  that  it  should  not  yield 
its  fruit  to  him,  G^n.  4.  11 ;  of  the  face  of  the  earth.  Gen. 
6.  1,  7;  of  rain  falling  on  the  earth,  Gen.  7.  4;  of  the 
blessing  to  be  given  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  Gen.  12. 
8,  28.  14  (compare  its  usage  in  Ez.  10.  6).  In  Ez.  20.  24,  it 
is  used  of  the  '  altar  of  earth,'  a  point  interesting  to  be  ob- 
served, as  making  the  soil  on  which  man  lives  and  from  which 
he  takes  his  name  a  participator  with  the  rite  of  sacrifice. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  an  altar  that  Naaman  asked  for  two 
mules'  burden  of  soil,  2  Kin.  6. 17.  Adamah  is  also  used  of 
the  earth  which  was  put  on  a  man's  head  as  a  mark  of 
sorrow  (1  Sam.  4. 12).  It  occurs  with  touching  significance 
in  Ps.  146.  4, '  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  Am 
eavihy  and  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish.' 

In  Is.  24.  21  (^  The  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the  high 
ones  that  are  on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the 
earth '),  we  should  have  almost  expected  to  find  erets,  but 
adamah  is  used  to  enfi>rce  the  contrast  between  those  that 
dwell  on  this  soil  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  regions; 
compare  46.  9, '  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  potsherdd 
of  the  earth,'  and  Amos  8.  2,  ^  You  only  have  I  known  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.' 
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§  3.  The  great  difficulty  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  in 
translating  the  word  erets  is  to  determine  where  it  is  used 
with  reference  only  to  a  special  territory,  such  as  Canaan, 
and  where  it  signifies  the  whole  world.  When  the  earth  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  heaven  (as  in  Gen,  1.  1 ;  Is. 
49.  13,  and  65.  17),  it  must  have  the  larger  meaning;  the 
same  will  usually  be  the  case  when  we  read  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (Is.  52. 10),  or  the  whole  earth  (Mic.  4. 13) ;  but  in  a  great 
number  of  passages  there  is  nothing  but  the  context  or  the 
general  analogy  of  Scripture  to  guide  the  translator  or  in- 
terpreter. 

The  distinction  between  the  narrower  and  wider  meaning 
of  the  term  is  important  in  considering  the  account  of  the 
Deluge,  and  also  in  the  interpretation  of  many  prophetical 
passages.     Thus  in  Ps.  37.  11,  we  read,  ^The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth ';  but  in  verse  29,  where  erets  is  also  used, 
the  A.  V.  renders  *The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land.' 
See  also  verses  22  and  34.    In  Is.  U.  9,  we  read,  ^  The  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord ' ;  yet  the  earlier 
part  of  the  verse  only  speaks  of  God's  '  holy  mountain.'     In 
Jer.  22.  29  (^  0  earth,  earth,  earth ')  is  the  prophet  appealing 
to  the  wide  world,  or  to  the  land  of  Canaan  P    In  Is.  24.  1, 
we  read,   ^  Behold  the  Lord  maketh  the  earth   empty ' ; 
verse  3,  ^  The  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied' ;  verse  4,  *  The 
earth  moumeth ' ;  verse  13,  *  When  it  shall  be  thus  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,'  &c.    Erets  is  used  throughout  the  chapter ; 
but  to  what  does  it  refer  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  rendered  uni- 
formly P    The  21st  verse  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  used  in  the 
more  extensive  sense.    In  Am.  8.  8,  we  read,  ^  Shall  not  the 
land  tremble  for  this';  and  in  verse  9,  *I  will  darken  the 
earth  in  the  clear  day.'     In  Zech.  14.  9,  ^The  Lord  shall  be 
king  over  all  the  earth';  and  in  verse  10,  ^  All  the  land 
shall  be  turned  as  a  plain.'     Our  translators  seem  almost  to 
have  indulged  in  variety  in  these  passages  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  but  it  is  to  the  confusion  of  the  English  reader. 
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The  Greek  rendering  for  adamah  is  always  yrj.  The  same 
word  is  the  most  general  rendering  for  erets,  but  we  also  find 
X^pO'i  territory,  in  aboat  fifty  passages,  and  oUov^iivrj^  a  habit- 
able world,  in  nine  passages.  There  are  other  occasional 
renderings,  but  none  which  call  for  special  notice. 

§  4.  The  word  for  *  earth,*  in  the  sense  of  earthen 
vessels,  potsherds,  or  potter's  clay,  is  always  Cheras  (enn), 
except  in  2  Sam.  17.  28,  where  Yatsar  {it)  is  used,  referring 
to  the  vessels  being  moulded.  In  Dan.  2.  10,  *  There  is  not 
a  man  upon  the  earth,  &c.'  the  word  used  (nd^.  signifies 
cRry  land ;  whilst  'Aphar  (ner),  dust,  is  found  in  Gen.  26. 16 ; 
Is.  2.  19 ;  Dan.  12.  2 ;  Job  8.  19,  28.  2,  30.  6,  and  41.  33,  in 
most  of  which  passages  holes  or  cavities  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  earth  are  referred  to. 

§  5.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  in  the  O.  T., 
that  where  the  Greek  representation  of  erets  is  found  in  con- 
trast or  juxtaposition  with  heaven,  we  know  that  it  must 
signify  the  earth  as  a  whole.  This  would  apply  to  such 
passages  as  the  following : — 

^  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,'  Matt.  5.  18. 

^Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  Matt.  6.  10. 

^  Whatsoever  ye  bind  in  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,' 
Matt.  18.  18. 

In  some  passages  the  interpretation  admits  of  a  doubt. 
Thus  Matt.  5.  5,  ^  Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.'  Here  our  Lord  is  making  use  of  the  LXX  ren- 
dering of  Ps.  37. 11,  in  which  passage  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  would  be  primarily  referred  to. 
Here,  however,  the  Hebrew  word  is  erets,  as  was  noticed 
above ;  and  thus  the  larger  sense  of  the  word  is  admissible. 
In  Eph.  6.  3,  *That  thou  mayest  live  long  in  the  earth,' 
the  Hebrew  (Ex.  20.  12),  is  adamah,  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
is  plainly  meant. 

The  context  in  these  and  other  cases  is  the  only  means 
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whereby  tlie  reader  can  decide  whether  by  7^  is  sig^nified  the 
soil,  the  territory,  or  the  world. 

§  6.  The  general  word  translated  world  in  the  A^Y.  is 
tevel  (^nn).  There  are  a  few  exceptions :  thus  in  Is.  88.  11, 
we  read,  ^  I  shall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  * ;  here  the  word  (^nn)  may  perhaps  signify  the 
place  of  rest,  cessation,  forbearance.^  In  Ps.  17.  14,  *  Prom 
men  of  the  world,'  and  49.  1,  *  Inhabitants  of  the  world,' 
we  find  a  word  (n^n),  which  may  refer  to  the  transitory  state 
of  things  in  this  world  which  ^  passeth  away.'  It  is  rendered 
age  in  Job  11.  17  ;  Ps.  89.  5,  and  89.  47.  In  Ps.  22.  27 ;  Is. 
28.  17,  62.  11,  and  Jer.  26.  26,  erets  is  used.  *OIaia  {xh\i)y  is 
found  in  Ps.  78. 12,  *  These  prosper  in  the  world ' ;  Ecc.  8. 11, 
^  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart' ;  and  in  Is.  45. 17, 
64.4. 

By  tevel  is  signified,  first,  the  solid  material  on  which 
man  dwells,  and  which  was  formed,  founded,  established, 
and  disposed  by  God ;  and  secondly,  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
It  is  usually  rendered  oUovyAvq  in  the  LXX,  never  kwtiio9^ 
which  was  originally  used  only  to  denote  order  and 
ornamient. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  a  little  doubtful.  A  word  spelt 
similarly,  and  used  in  Lev.  18.  23,  and  other  passages,  signifies 
pollution,  confusion,  or  dispersion  (from  ^3).  It  is 
supposed,  however,  by  Glesenius  to  be  connected  with  the 
root  yaval  (^1^),  to  flow,  and  to  indicate  the  stream  of  people 
with  which  the  world  is  flooded.  Perhaps  a  slight  confir- 
mation of  this  view  might  be  derived  firom  the  &ct  that 
\DaUT%  are  often  taken  in  Scripture  as  a  symbol  of  large 
populations.  Whilst  this  point  remains  in  uncertainty,  the 
general  application  of  the  word  is  not  at  all  doubtful. 

In  one  or  two  passages  only  does   the  word   tsvel   or 

*  We  find  the  root  rendered  forbear  in  £z.  9.  27 ;  frail  in  Ps.  S9.  4  ;  and 
^ejeiited  in  Is.  8S.  3. 
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oiKovfiitn)  appear  to  refer  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  earth. 
Perhaps  Is.  24.  4,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example. 

§  7.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  oUovfjJvr)  is  certainly 
used  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  Luke  2.  1,  and  perhaps  in  the 
quotation  in  Bom.  10. 18,  where  the  larger  sense  of  the  word 
implied  in  the  Psalms  could  hardly  be  intended.  In  other 
passages  we  must  understand  the  word  as  signifying  all  the 
earth,  e.  g.  in  Matt.  24.  14 ;  Acts  17.  31 ;  Heb.  1.  6,  2.  5. 
Prophetic  students  have  a  right  to  either  interpretation  in 
Eev.  3.  10, 12.  9,  and  16.  14,  but  the  Roman  use  of  the  word 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  adopted  by  St.  John  as  the  Jewish  use 
in  the  larger  sense. 


£S 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

HEAVEN,   HOST   OP  HEAVEN,   FIRMAMENT. 

§  1.  Hebrew  words  for  Heaven. — §  2.  Bliaininaiiii,  its  Tarioiui 
significations. — §  3.  The  same  in  the  N.  T.— §  4.  *The  Queen  of 
Heaven/ — §  5.  *  The  Host  of  Heax'en.'— §  6.  The  Firmament :  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words. 

§  1.  The  Hebrew  word  generally  in  nse  to  represent  the 
heaven  and  also  the  air,  is  Shammaim  (d^d^)«  Sometimes 
it  signifies  the  atmosphere  immediately  surrounding  the 
earth,  in  which  the  fowls  of  *  the  air '  fly ;  sometimes  it  is 
nsed  of  the  space  in  which  the  clouds  are  floating ;  in  other 
places  it  refers  to  the  vast  expanse  through  which  the  stars 
are  moving  in  their  courses.  Shammaim  is  also  opposed  to 
Sheol,  the  one  being  regarded  as  a  place  of  exaltation,  the 
other  of  degradation;  the  one  being  represented  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High  and  of  the  angels  of  God, 
the  other  as  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

In  Ps.  77.  18,  where  we  read,  *  The  voice  of  thy  thunder 
was  in  the  heaven,'  the  word  Ckdgal  (^3^3),  which  is  used, 
probably  signifies  a  whirlwind.  The  LXX  has  bf  t^  Tpox^* 
In  Ps.  68.  4,  *  Extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens,*  we 
find  the  word  *Arabah  (nany),  which  generally  means  a  desert ; 
hence  clouds  of  sand,  and  clouds  generally.  In  Ps.  89.  6 
and  37,  the  word  Shachak  (pnsr),  rendered  heavens,  origin- 
ally signifies  dust;  compare  our  expression  *a  cloud  of 
dust.'  In  Is.  6.  30,  ^  The  light  is  darkened  in  the  heavens 
thereof,*  our  margin  has  *in  the  destniction  thereof*;  the 
Hebrew  word  (o^a^iy)  iised  here  probably  signifies  darkness. 
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§  2.  In  all  but  these  few  passages  the  word  Shammaim  is 
used  where  Heaven  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  form  of  the  word  is  neither  singular  nor  plural  but 
dual.     This  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  imply  the 
existence  of  a  lower  and  an  upper  heaven,  or  of  a  physical  and 
spiritual  heaven — *  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens.' 
The  original  idea  represented  by  the  root  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  height,  and  if  this  is  a  right  conjecture,  the 
word  exactly  answers  to  its  Greek  equivalent  ovpavos^  and  to 
its   English  translation  *  heaven,*  that  which  is  heaven  or 
heaved  up.     It  includes  all  space  that  is  not  occupied  by  the 
terrestrial  globe,  and  extends  from  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
winds  which  we  feel  around  us  to  the  firmament  or  expanse 
which  contains  the  innumerable  stars.    This  it  includes,  and 
exceeds,  for  where  our  intellect  ceases  to  operate,  and  fails 
to  find  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  space,  here  faith  steps  in 
and  tells  us  that  whilst  before  the  eye  of  the  body  there  is 
spread  out  an  infinity  of  space,  the  possession  of  a  super- 
material  nature  brings  us  into  communion  with   a  Being 
whose  nature  and  condition  cannot  adequately  be  described 
by  terms  of  locality  or  extension.     The  heavens  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him;  the  countless  stars 
are  not  only  known  and  numbered  by  Him,  but  are  called 
into  existence  and  fixed  in  their  courses  by  His  will  and 
wisdom.     Wherever  He  is,  there  the  true  heaven  is,  and  the 
glories  of  the  firmament  faintly  shadow  forth  the  ineffable 
bliss  which  those  must  realise  who  are  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  Him. 

The  popular  phraseology  about  *  going  to  heaven  '  repre- 
sents the  truth,  but  certainly  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
generally  presented  in  Scripture.  We  rarely  read  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  that  the  godly  will  go  to  heaven^  either 
at  death  or  after  the  resurrection.  We  are  rather  told  of  a 
kingdom  being  set  up  an  earthy  of  a  heavenly  city  descending 
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from  above,  and  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  new  or  renewed 
earth. 

What  is  called  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, though  never  mentioned  in  so  many  words  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  symbolised  by  the  whole  tabernacle 
service,  was  typified  by  the  social  and  civil  policy  of  Israel, 
and  is  now  being  developed  in  the  Christian  Church.  Here- 
after it  will  be  exhibited  in  its  completeness,  when  the 
human  family  will  occupy  a  glorious  habitation,  living 
together  in  love  and  harmony,  and  in  close  relationship  to 
the  Father  of  their  spirits. 

§  3.  The  usage  of  the  word  *  heaven  *  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment generally  answers  to  that  which  is  to  be  traced  through 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spiritual 
heaven,  upon  the  Father  who  is  there,  and  upon  the  Son 
who  came  from  heaven,  and  who  has  returned  thither  to 
remain  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  until  the  time  of  the 
restitution. 

There  are,  indeed,  the  same  distinct  spheres  designated  by 
the  word  ovpavos  in  the  N.  T.  as  by  Shammaim  in  the  Old. 
There  is  the  air  or  dwelling-place  of  the  fowls  of  the  air 
(Matt.  6.  26) ;  there  is  also  the  vast  space  in  which  the  stars 
are  moving  (Acts  2.  19) ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  passages  heaven  signifies  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  abode  of  the  angelic  hosts.  The  titles  ^  king»- 
dom  of  God  *  and  *  kingdom  of  heaven '  are  really  identical 
in  their  signification,  though  presenting  the  truth  in  slightly 
varied  aspects.  God  is  the  King  of  heaven,  and  His  will 
is  done  by  all  its  angelic  inhabitants.  When  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  spoken  of  as  coming  upon  earth,  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  state  of  things  in  which  the  subjection  of  man's  will 
to  God  is  to  be  completed,  and  the  destruction  of  all  that  is 
contrary  to  Grod's  will,  whether  in  things  physical  or  in  things 
spiritual,  is  to  be  accomplished.    When,  on  the  other  hand^ 
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it  is  the  kingdom  of  heav&ii  that  is  announced,  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  organization  of  the  human  race  in  whole 
or  part,  and  also  perhaps  their  dwelling-place,  will  be  ren- 
dered harmonious  with  the  other  portions  of  the  family  of 
that  Heavenly  Father  in  Whose  house  are  many  mansions. 

§  4.  Whilst  Grod  is  regarded  as  the  God  or  King  of  Heaven, 
we  read  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  of  the  *  Queen  of 
Heaven '  (7. 18,  44.  17,  18, 19,  25).  In  the  margin  this  title 
is  rendered  *  frame  of  heaven*  (nas^o  for  na^o)*  K  the 
former  is  the  right  interpretation,  the  heathen  goddess 
Astarte  or  Venus  is  probably  referred  to ;  if  othei*wise,  the 
prophet  is  reprobating  the  worship  of  the  frame,  structure, 
or  workmanship  of  heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  stars, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  created  all  these 
things. 

§  6.  In  Deut.  4.  19,  the  people  of  Israel  were  specially 
warned  lest  they  should  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  heaven,  and 
when  they  saw  the  sun  aud  the  moon  and  the  stars,  all  the 
host  of  heaven  (tov  Koafiov  rov  ovpavov),  should  be  driven  to 
worship  them  and  serve  them.  Death  by  stoning  was  to  be 
the  punishment  of  any  such  departure  from  the  true  God, 
Deut.  17.  3,  5.  To  what  an  extent  the  people  failed  in  this 
matter,  and  how  grievously  they  suffered  in  consequence,  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  Jer.  8.  1-3, 19.  12,  13;  2  Kin.  17.  16, 
21.  3,  5 ;  2  Chron.  33.  3,  5.  Not  only  was  the  host  of  heaven 
worshipped,  but  altars  were  set  up  in  honour  of  the  stars  even 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  What  a  contrast  with  this 
impiety  is  presented  by  the  opening  words  of  the  prayer  of 
the  Levites  recorded  in  Neh.  9.  6,  *  Thou,  even  thou,  art 
Lord  alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preservest  them 
all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.* 

The  folly  of  worshipping  the  host  of  heaven  is  forcibly 
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illustrated  by  the  fact  that  as  the  heavenly  bodies  owe  their 
structure  and  continuance  to  God,  so  will  they  perish  when 
He  withdraws  His  hand.  *  All  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll: 
and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from 
the  vine,  and  as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree,'  Is.  34.  4. 
This  passage  is  taken  up  and  adopted  by  our  Lord,  who  says 
that  ^  After  the  tribulation  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
shall  fall,  and  the  powers  that  are  in  heaven  (i.e.  the  host 
of  heaven)  shall  be  shaken '  (Mark  13.  25).  Here  the  ex- 
pression powers  {^wdyizii)  is  the  usual  rendering  adopted  by 
the  LXX  for  host  (jJ  SvvafJLis  rov  ovpavov). 

In  1  Kin.  22.  19,  Micaiah  says,  ^  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on 
his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  (17  oTparia  rov 
ovpavov)  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.' 
The  context  shows  us  that  the  prophet  was  speaking,  not  of 
the  physical,  but  of  the  spiritual  heaven ;  and  that  by  the 
host  of  heaven  he  meant  the  intelligent  beings  who  exist  in 
that  spiritual  sphere  in  which  God  dwells,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  carry  out  His  purposes  of  mercy  and  of  wrath. 
With  this  passage  may  be  compared  the  sublime  vision  con- 
tained in  Eev.  19.  11-14,  when  the  heavens  are  opened,  and 
the  seer  beholds  the  Faithful  and  True  One  called  the  Word 
of  God  riding  on  a  white  horse,  *  and  the  armies  which  were 
in  heaven  (rh  aTparsv/jLara  ra  iv  tcS  oupavw)  followed  him  upon 
white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen.* 

§  6.  The  firmament  is  the  space  in  which  the  stars  are 
set  (Gen.  1.  7,  8).  Our  interpretation  of  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  oTsp^cjfia,  through  the  Latin  firmamentum.  It 
means  that  which  is  fixed  and  steadfast,  rather  than  that 
which  is  solid.  The  word  once  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, viz.,  in  Col.  2.  5,  *The  steadfastness  {arBpiw^a)  of 
your  faith  in  Christ '  5  and  other  forms  of  the  root  are  used 
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in  the  same  way.  The  application  of  this  word  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  simple  and  beautiful ;  they  are  not  fickle 
and  uncertain  in  their  movements,  but  are  regulated  by  a 
law  which  they  cannot  pass  over.  *  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made  (iarspstodrja'av)  and  all  the 
host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,'  Ps.  83.  6.  *  I 
have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my 
hands,  have  stretched  out  {ioTspiaxra)  the  heavens,  and  all 
their  host  have  I  commanded,'  Is.  45.  12.  ^  Mine  hand  also 
hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  my  right  hand 
hath  spanned  {ioTepiwre)  the  heavens,'  Is.  48.  13. 

The  Hebrew  word  rakia*  (irpi),  which  has  been  thus  ren- 
dered in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  by  a  word  which  repre- 
sents steadfastness  or  unvariableness,  is  derived  from  raka',  to 
spread  out.  This  verb  is  found  in  Job  87.  18,  ^Hast  thou 
with  him  spread  out  the  sky^  which  is  strong  and  as  a 
molten  looking-glass  ' ;  Ps.  186.  6,  *To  him  that  stretched 
out  the  earth  above  (or  over)  the  waters*;  Is.  42.  6,  *He 
that  spread  forth  the  earth';  44.  24, 'That  spreadeth 
abroad  the  earth  by  myself.' 

The  firmament,  then,  is  that  which  is  spread  or 
stretched  out— hence  an  expanse;  and  this  is  the  render- 
ing received  by  many  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps,  guided 
partly  by  this  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word,  and  partly  by  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX,  we  may  attach  two  ideas  to  the  term, 
namely,  extension  and  regularity^  or  (to  combine  them  in  one) 
fixed  space.  The  interplanetary  spaces  are  measured  out  by 
God,  and,  though  the  stars  are  ever  moving,  they  generally 
preserve  fixed  relative  positions ;  their  movements  are  not 
erratic,  not  in  straight  lines,  but  in  orbits,  and  thus,  though 
ever  changing,  they  are  always  the  same. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  vision  of  the  wheels,  the 
firmament,  the  living  creatures,  and  the  Divine  Being  in 
human  form,  which  is  recorded  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
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represents  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their 
various  orbits  through  space,  under  the  agency  of  the  living 
host  of  heaven,  according  to  the  word  and  will  of  Him  who 
endureth  the  same  for  ever?  Whether  this  theory  be 
accepted,  or  whether  it  be  regarded  as  fanciful,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ideas  of  heaven  presented  to  the  Jew  by  the  Bible 
are  singularly  in  accordance  with  the  views  entertained  by 
students  of  modem  astronomy. 
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DESTEOT,   PEEISH. 

{  1.  Variety  of  Hebrew  words  u^ed  to  express  Destruction. — §  2.  Note 
on  Num.  21k.  17. — §  3.  Observation  on  the  usage  of  the  words  already 
discussed. — {  4.  Meaning  and  nsage  of  the  word  Awad. — §  6.  Its 
representatires  .in  the  N.  T. — §  6.  Usage  and  meaning  of  Bliaoliatli. — 
§  7.  Its  representative  in  the  N.  T. — §  8.  Usage  and  meaning  of 
SbanuuL — §  9.  Varioos  senses  of  Cliarain. — §  10.  The  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites. — {  11.  Representatives  of  Cliarain  in  the  N.  T. 

§  1.  MoBE  than  fifty  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered 
destroy,  destruction,  or  perish.  Some  of  them  need 
only  a  brief  mention,  but  others  are  of  greater  importance. 

Aid  (n^K)  is  occasionally  so  rendered,  as  in  Job  18. 12 ;  and 
Prov.  1.  27.  It  is  usually  rendered  calamity,  and  signifies 
that  which  oppresses  and  straitens,  the  'tribulation  and 
anguish '  of  Bom.  2. 9. 

Asaph  (rjDK),  which  occurs  in  1  Sam.  15.  6,  means  to  gather, 
and  we  might  render  the  passage  '  lest  I  include  you  with 
them.*    Compare  Ps.  26.  9;  also  Zeph.  1.  2,  8  (* consume'). 

Asham  (Dtrtc)  is  once  rendered  destroy,  viz.  in  Ps.  5. 10, 
*  destroy  thou  them,'  i.e.  condemn  them,  or  deal  with  them 
as  guilty.     See  chap  8.  §  14. 

In  2  Chron.  22.  7,  the  ^  destruction '  of  Ahaziah  is  literally 
his  treading  down;  and  in  Is.  10.  25,  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  means  their  being  brought  to  nought  or 
wasted  away  (so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned).  In  Prov. 
21.  7,  *The  robbery  of  the  wicked  shall  destroy  them,*  the 
verb  (ni)  means  to  saw,  sweep  away,  or  drag  down. 
The  destruction  of  the  seed  royal  by  Athaliah  (2  Chron/ 
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22. 10),  is  described  by  a  word  which  signifies  *  to  inflict  a 
pestilence'  (nai) ;  compare  the  use  of  the  word  *  pestilent' 
or  ^  pestilential '  in  onr  own  language. 

Daca  (KDn),  to  dash  in  pieces,  or  crush,  is  used  in  Job 
6.  9,  '  That  it  would  please  God  to  destroy  me ' ;  34.  25,  *  He 
overturneth  them  in  the  night,  so  that  they  are  destroyed'; 
Ps.  90.  3,  ^Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction.'  Compare 
our  own  mode  of  saying  that  a  man  is  *  crushed '  and  his 
hopes  *  dashed.' 

Bala'  (y^3),  to  swallow  up,  is  used  several  times,  e.g.  in 
Job  2.  3,  *  To  destroy  him  without  a  cause ' ;  10.  8,  *  Thine 
hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  together  round  about, 
yet  thou  dost  destroy  me';  Ps.  66.  9,  *  Destroy,  O  Lord, 
and  divide  their  tongues';  Is.  19.  3,  'I  will  destroy  the 
counsel  thereof;  26.7,8,  '  He  will  destroy  in  this  moun- 
tain the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the 
vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations;  he  will  swallow  up 
death  in  victory.'  Here  the  same  word  is  rendered 
*  destroy'  in  one  verse  and  ^swallow  up'  in  the  other; 
the  last  clause  might  be  rendered  *  He  will  utterly  destroy 
death.' 

Damah  (nDi),  to  be  silent,  or  to  cease,  is  rendered 
destroy  in  Ez.  27.  32,  *  What  city  is  like  Tyrus,  like  the 
destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea';  and  Hos.4.5,  6,  *  I  will 
destroy  thy  mother ;  my  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of 
knowledge.'  We  might  perhaps  give  a  more  literal  render- 
ing here,  and  say,  *My  people  are  silenced  for  lack  of 
knowledge.' 

In  Deut.  7.  23,  and  in  1  Sam.  6.  9, 11,  the  word  used  (oin) 
is  supposed  to  signify  commotion  or  confusion;  a  similar 
word  (ddh),  signifying  discomfiture,  is  found  in  Ex.  23. 
27,  Deut.  2. 16,  and  Ps.  144.  6.  Harag  (iin),  to  kill,  is  used 
in  Ps.  78. 47,  *He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail.'  Haras 
(Din),  to  tear  down,  occurs  in  1  Chron.  20. 1;  of  the  destruc^ 
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tion  of  Eabbah,  in  Ps.  11,3;  of  the  destruction  of  founda- 
tions, in  Is.  14. 17;  of  the  destruction  of  cities,  in  Is.  19. 18, 
where  we  read  of  *  the  city  of  destruction,'  or,  as  the 
margin  has  it,  *the  city  of  Heres,  or  the  gun.'  It  also 
occurs  in  Ps.  28.  5,  and  Is.  49. 17, 19. 

Chaval  (^an),  to  bind,  is  used  in  Ezra  6. 12;  Prov.  13.  13; 
Ecc.  6. 6  ;  Mic.  2. 10 ;  Is.  10. 27,  'The  yoke  shall  be  destroyed 
because  of  the  anointing ' ;  64. 16,  'I  have  created  the  waster 
to  destroy ' ;  Dan.  2.  4 1,  6.  26,  7. 14,  *  In  the  days  of  these 
kings  shall  the  god  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed';  4.  23,  *Hew  down  the  tree  and 
destroy  it.'  Perhaps  the  origin  of  the  figure  may  be  illus- 
trated by  our  Lord's  words,  where  He  teaches  us  that  the 
binding  of  a  strong  man  is  the  preliminary  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  his  goods. 

In  Prov.  31.  8,  the  persons  described  as  *  appointed  for 
destruction'  are  literally  *  sons  of  passing  away'  (cji^n). 
Charav  (mn),  to  dry  up,  occurs  in  Jud.  16.  24,  *The  de- 
stroyer of  our  country';  and  in  2  Kin.  19. 17;  Ezra  4.  15; 
Ps.  9.  6,  *  Destructions  are  come  to  a  perpetual  end.'  The 
exhaustion  of  a  country,  city,  or  individual,  is  evidently 
referred  to  in  these  passages. 

In  seven  passages  in  the  Proverbs  destruction  is  literally 
a  *  breaking  up'  (nnno) ;  in  Ps.  74.  8,  *  Let  us  destroy 
them  altogether,'  the  idea  of  violent  dealing  (ni>)  is 
implied;  in  Ex.  15.  9  the  verb  signifies  to  take  possession 
(cn^),  and  the  passage  is  rendered  in  the  margin^  *My  hand 
shall  repossess  them.'  In  Job  21.  20,  calamity  (td)  is 
represented ;  whilst  in  Job  9.  22,  Lev.  26.  44,  and  2  Chron. 
31. 1,  Calah  (n^D),  to  finish,  to  complete,  and  so  to  bring  to 
an  end,  is  used.  Carath  (n"0),  to  cut  off,  is  rendered 
*  destroy'  in  Ex.  8.  9;  Lev.  26.  22;  Jud.  4.  24;  and  1  Kin. 
15. 13.  Mul  (^id),  which  also  signifies  to  cut  off,  is  found 
in  Ps.  118. 10, 11, 12;  Cathath  (nra),  to  beat,  in  Deut.  1. 44, 
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2  Chron.  15.  6,  and  Job  4.  20 ;  Mnfh  (niD)>  to  die,  in  2  Sam. 
20. 19,  and  Job  33.  22;  and  Machah  (nno),  to  blot  out,  in 
Gen.  6.  7,  7. 4,  23,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  deluge ;  also  in  JaA 
21. 17,  andProv.  31.  3. 

In  Prov.  15.  25,  *The  Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of  the 
proud,*  the  word  (riDi)  signifies  to  pluck  up,  and  hence 
to  root  out.  In  Job  19.  26 — *  Though  after  mj  skin 
(worms)  destroy  this  (body)  * — the  word  (5|p3)  means  to 
cut  down.  In  Is.  42.  14,  *I  will  destroy,*  is  literally  *I 
will  make  desolate'  (otri).  In  Ps.  9.  6,  *Thou  hast. de- 
stroyed cities,'  Hatha  (^;^^),  to  tear,  is  used;  and  in  Ex.34. 

13,  Deut.  7.  6,  Job  19.  10,  Ps.  52.  5,  and  Ez.  26. 12,  Vathati 
(fn:),  to  tear  down,  or  be  at  down,  is  found.  Tsadah  (pnv),  to 
cut  down,  is  the  word  in  Zeph.  3. 6.  Saphah  (nSD),  to  scrape, 
is  found  in  Gen.  18.  23,  24,  *  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked  •  .  •  wilt  thou  destroy  and  not  spare  the 
place  for  the  fifty  righteous ' ;  also  in  1  Chron.  21. 12 ;  Ps.  40. 

14,  *  Let  them  be  confounded  that  seek  after  my  soul  (Le. 
life]^  to  destroy  it ' ;  and  Prov.  13.  23,  *  Much  food  is  in  the 
tillage  of  the  poor,  but  there  is  that  is  destroyed  for  want 
of  judgment.* 

Shavar  (-inc^),  to  shiver  or  break  in  pieces,  is  rendered 
*  destroy'  about  thirty  times,  e.g.  in  Prov.  16.  18,  *  Pride 
goeth  before  destruction';  29. 1,  *He  that  being  often  re- 
proved, hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed, 
and  that  without  remedy';  Is.  1.  28,  *  The  destruction  of 
the  sinners  and  transgressors  shall  be  together';  69.  7, 
'Wasting  and  destruction  are  in  their  paths';  60.  18, 
'  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor 
destruction  within  thy  borders.'  Shiah  (n»KB^)j  desola- 
tion, occurs  in  Ps.  73.  18,  and  Is.  24.  12 ;  the  word  Shnah 
(nKicr)»  has  the  same  meaning  in  Ps.  35.  8,  17,  and  63.  9; 
Shamem  (ddb^)>  to  lay  waste,  or  to  be  astonished,  in  Ecc. 
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7. 16,  and  Hosea  2. 12 ;  Shasah  (noe^),  to  spoil,  in  Jer.  60. 11 ; 
Shaool  (^3cr)>  to  bereave,  in  Deut.  32.  25. 

Shadad  (mc'),  to  deal  violently,  is  rendered  *  destroy  ' 
ten  times,  e.g.  in  Ps.  137.  8,  *0  daughter  of  Babylon,  who 
art  to  be  destroyed'  (P.  B.  version,  *  wasted  with  misery'); 
Hos.  7.  13,  *  Destruction  unto  them!  because  they  have  ' 
transgressed  against  me ';  Joel  1.  15,  *The  day  of  the  Lord 
is  at  hand,  and  as  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty  shall 
it  come.' 

The  word  used  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  Ezra  6. 12,  is  Sathar  (-inD)»  to  hide.  In  Ps.  17. 
4,  the  word  (piD)  signifies  violence;  in  Job  80.  24,  31.29, 
we  find  Pid  (td),  calamity;  in  Prov.  13.  20,  Eua'  (jni),  evil; 
in  Ez.  7.  25,  Eaphdah  (nnsp),  cutting  off;  in  Jer.  46.  20,  the 
word  for  destruction  is  taken  from  the  nipping  {^^  of  the 
gad-fiy.  Kaihav  (iDp),  contagion,  is  found  in  Deut.  32.  24; 
Ps.  91.  6 ;  and  Hos.  13. 14,  *  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  destruc- 
tion.' Tsamafh  (riDV),  to  cut  off,  is  the  word  used  in  2  Sam. 
22. 41 ;  Ps.  18. 40,  69. 4,  73.  27, 101. 8. 

§  2.  In  Num.  24. 17,  we  read,  *  A  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of 
Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  comers  (or  smite  through  the 
princes)  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth.' 
The  word  here  rendered  destroy  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Some  take  it  as  meaning  dig — hence  dig  through  or  spoil; 
others  consider  that  it  is  used  in  a  favourable  sense  of  the 
*  building  up  the  wall '  of  Seth ;  others,  again,  deriving  it 
from  Karar  (mp),  understand  it  to  signify  *  refresh.'  If  the 
last  view  be  true,  the  passage  points  forward  to  a  *  time  of 
refreshing,'  such  as  is  referred  to  in  Acts  3.  19,  21. 

§  3.  The  words  hitherto  noticed,  though  very  numerous, 
are  used  only  in  a  few  passages,  and  do  not  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Scripture.  They  point  to  destruction  as  a 
calamity,  as  a  work  of  breaking  down  or  tearing  up,  as  an 
act  of  violence,  or  as  a  deed  of  desolation.    They  apply  to 
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nations,  cities,  and  individaals,  and  are  used  in  just  snch 
senses  as  we  should  give  them  in  ordinary  history^  without 
at  all  referring  to  the  destiny  of  the  individnal  in  any  state 
of  existence  beyond  the  world.  Fonr  words,  howerer,  re- 
main to  be  considered,  each  of  which  is  nsed  in  a  great 
number  of  passages,  and  with  some  important  variations  of 
meaning. 

§  4.  Avad  (nnK)>  to  perish,  and  in  its  causatiye  form  to 
destroy,  is  largely  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
The  general  Greek  rendering  is  amoKKvykt ;  hence  the  name 
Abaddon  (Eev.  9. 11)  is  rendered  ApollyonyHie  destroyer. 
This  word  is  rendered  ^perish'  in  about  a  hundred  pas- 
sages. When  used  of  persons  it  generally  signifies  death, 
when  used  of  lands  it  implies  desolution.  The  same  is  the 
general  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  its  Greek  equivalent 
in  its  various  forms  of  airoWv^iy  atrwXeia,  o\eBpos. 

It  is  applied  to  the  case  of  Korah's  company,  who 
'perished  from  among  the  congregation,'  Num.  16.  33;  to 
the  Amalekite  nation,  which  should  *  perish  for  ever,'  Num. 
24.  20,  see  also  verse  24 ;  it  is  held  out  as  a  threat  to  Israel 
that  they  should  'utterly  perish  from  off  the  land'  of 
Canaan  if  they  became  idolatrous,  Deut.  4.  26 ;  it  is  used  of 
the  nation's  ancestor,  '  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish,'  Deut.  26. 
6 ;  it  is  regarded  as  the  opposite  to  the  prolonging  of  one's 
days  in  the  land,  Deut.  30.  18 ;  it  is  applied  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  2  Kin.  9.  8 ;  Esther  uses  it  with 
regard  to  her  apprehension  of  death  as  the  alternative  of 
success,  '  If  I  perish,  I  perish,'  Esth.  4. 16 ;  it  is  applied  to 
the  evaporation  of  mountain  torrents,  and  to  the  deceitfulness 
of  friends,  Job  6.  18 ;  to  the  memory  of  the  wicked,  which 
dies  out  of  the  minds  of  their  survivors,  18. 1 7 ;  to  the  utter 
disappearance  of  the  wicked  man  from  the  earth,  '  He  shall 
perish  for  ever  like  his  own  dung:  they  which  have  seen 
him   shall  say,  Where  is  he?'   20.  7;  it  is  used  of  men 
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perishing  for  want  of  clothing  (as  we  say,  *  perished  with 
cold '),  31. 19 ;  it  is  applied  to  the  *  way '  or  course  taken  by 
the  wicked  in  contrast  with  the  way  of  the  righteous,  Ps. 
1.6;  it  is  used  of  the  heathen  (as  such)  perishing  out  of 
the  land  of  God,  10.  16 ;  it  is  used  of  the  death  of  the  fool 
and  brutish  person  who  leave  their  wealth  to  others,  49. 10 ; 
of  the  wicked  perishing  before  the  presence  of  God  as 
wax  melteth  before  the  fire,  68.  2 ;  of  God's  enemies  (as  such) 
perishing,  92.  9;  of  the  heavens  perishing  whilst  God 
endures,  102.  26;  of  man's  thoughts  perishing  when  he 
dies,  146. 4.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  it  is  regarded  as  the 
fate  of  the  liar  and  the  proud  in  contrast  with  the  exaltation 
of  the  righteous ;  in  Prov.  31.  6,  we  are  exhorted  to  ^  give 
strong  wine  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish.' 

In  Ecc.  7. 15,  avad  is  applied  to  a  just  man  perishing  in 
his  righteousness ;  and  in  Is.  67. 1,  2,  we  read,  *  The  righteous 
perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart:  and  merciful 
men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  is 
taken  away  from  that  which  is  eviL  He  shall  enter  into 
peace.'  These  passages  are  important,  as  showing  that  the 
perishing  of  the  outer  man  in  death  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  entrance  into  peace. 

The  word  avad  is  also  found  in  the  following  passages : — 

Is.         60.  12,  *  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 

perish;    yea   (those)    nations    shall    be    utterly 
wasted.' 

Jer.         9.  12,  '  The  land  perisheth  and  is  burned  up  like  a  wilder- 
ness.' 

Jer.       40.  15,  *The  remnant  In  Judah  perish.' 

Jer.       48.    8,  *  The  valley  also  shall  perish,  and  the  plain  shall  be 

destroyed.* 
verse  3G,  *  The  riches  that  he  hath  gotten  are  perished.* 

Lam,       3.  18,  *  My  strength  and  my  hope  is  perished  from  the 

Lord.* 

Ez.  7.  26,  *  The  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest.' 

Dan.       2.  18,  '  That  Daniel  And  his  fellows  should  not  perish  (by  a 
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violent  death)  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of 

Babylon.' 
Joel         1.  11,  *  The  harvest  of  the  field  is  perished.* 
Jonah      1.    6,  '  Call  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  that  Grod  will  think  upon 

us  that  we  perish  not'  (compare  the  cry  of  the 

disciples,  '  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish  I ') 
Jonah     3.    9,  '  Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  repent,  and  tiurn 

away  from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not?' 
Jonah     4.  10,  The  gourd  'came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 

night.' 
Micah      7.    2,  '  The  good  man  is  perished  out  of  the  earth.' 

The  x)assages  which  have  been  cited  are  fair  samples  of 
the  whole.  They  show  that  the  word  refers  to  the  death  of 
the  righteous  or  the  wicked ;  to  the  downfiEtll  and  dissolutioii 
of  nations ;  to  the  desolation  of  countries ;  to  the  withering 
away  of  herbage  and  crops ;  to  the  fading  away  of  strength, 
hope^  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  wealth*  The  word  is  applied 
to  man  with  reference  to  his  whole  position  npon  earth; 
whilst  his  future  destiny  is  left  apparently  untouched  by  it, 

A  brief  examination  of  the  usage  of  avad  in  passages 
where  it  is  rendered  *  destroy'  or  *  destruction,*  will  suf- 
fice. The  word  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  temples^ 
images,  and  pictures  (Num.  33.  52,  Dent.  12.  S3) ;  to  defeat 
(Josh.  7.  7) ;  to  national  overthrow  (Dent.  28.  61) ;  and  to  the 
taking  away  of  life,  whether  by  the  hand  of  man  or  by  the 
agency  of  God  (2  Kin.  10. 19 ;  Ex.  10.  7 ;  Lev.  23.  30  j  Deut 
7. 10,  20 ;  Job  28.  22). 

In  Job  26.  6,  we  read,  *  Hell  (Bheol)  is  naked  before  him, 
and  destruction  hath  no  covering';  and  in  Prov.  16.  11, 
*Hell  (Bheol)  and  destruction  are  before  the  Lord.*  These 
words  are  here  synonymous,  and  refer  to  the  locality  or  con- 
dition of  those  who  have  died  or  have  been  destroyed; 
it  is  evidently  implied  that,  although  so  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned  they  have  perished,  yet  they  are  still  in  a  state  of 
existence,  and  are  within  God's  cognizance* 
In  Ps.  88. 10, 11, 12,  the  plaintive  question  is  heard,  ^  Wilt 
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thon  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  shall  the  dead  arise  and 
praise  thee?  Shall  thj  lovingkindness  be  declared  in  the 
grave?  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction?  Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy  righteousness  in 
the  land  of  forgetftdness  ? '  Here  the  dead,  the  grave  or 
sepulchre,  the  state  of  destruction,  the  dark,  and  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  are  synonymous;  and  the  Psalmist,  in  his 
longing  for  present  help,  urges  God  not  to  put  o£f  his  loving- 
kindness  until  that  time  when  (for  present  purposes)  it  will 
be  too  late. 

In  Ecc.  7.  7,  we  read,  *  A  gift  destroy  eth  the  heart,'  that 
is  to  say,  bribery  destroys  a  man's  moral  rectitude.  In  thi^ 
instance  the  word  is  used  of  man's  spirit  rather  than  of 
his  outward  circumstances.  So  in  Jer.  23.  1,  ^  Woe  be  unto 
the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my 
pasture.' 

When  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  God's  destroying  his 
enemies  or  the  wicked,  as  in  Ps.  6.  6, 9.  5,  21. 10,  he  appa- 
rently refers  to  their  being  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Avad  is  rendered  'broken'  in  Ps.  31.  12,  'I  am  like  a 
broken  vessel';  void  in  Deut.  32.  28,  *  A  nation  void  of 
counsel';  undone  in  Num.  21.  29,  'Thou  art  undone,  O 
people  of  Chemosh' ;  fail  in  Ps.  142.  4, '  Befuge  failed  me'j 
Ez.  12.  22,  '  Every  vision  faileth.'  It  is  also  translated  lose 
in  Ex.  22.  9 ;  Lev.  6.  3, 4 ;  Deut.  22.  3 ;  and  1  Sam.  9.  3,  20, 
with  reference  to  a  lost  ox,  sheep,  or  raiment.  In  Ps.  119. 
176,  it  assumes  a  moral  significance,  'I  have  gone  astray 
like  a  lost  sheep;  seek  thy  servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy 
commandments';  Jer.  60.  6,  'My  people  hath  been  lost 
sheep,  their  shepherds  have  lured  them  to  go  astray  * ;  Ez^ 
94.  4,  'Neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost';  verse 
16,  '  I  will  seek  that  which  was  lost.'  The  idea  thus  repre- 
sented, and  the  very  word  used  in  the  LXX  in  these  pas- 
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sages,  are  taken  up  in  their  deepest  significance  by  Him 
who  came  ^  to  seek  the  lost/  and  thej  are  the  keynote  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

§  5.  The  word  okedpos  is  found  four  times  in  the  N.  T.  In 
1  Cor. 6. 5,  ^the  destruction  of  the  flesh'  is  spoken  of. 
Here  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  the  special  temporal 
chastisements  which  were  inflicted  in  the  apostolic  ages, 
and  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  destruction  of  the  flesh 
now  and  the  salvation  of  the  spirit  in  the  day  of  Christ. 

In  the  other  three  passages,  reference  is  made  to  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked ;  see  1  Thess.  6.  3  ^  2  Thess.  1.  9 ; 
and  1  Tim.  6.  9. 

^AvdXsia  in  the  N.  T.  specially  represents  the  lot  of  those 
who  go  on  the  broad  path  (Mat.  7. 13),  who  set  themselves 
against  the  Gospel  (Phil.  1.  28),  who  live  a  carnal  life  (PhiL 
3.  19),  who  yield  to  lusts  and  covetousness  (1  Tim.  6.  9), 
who  draw  back  from  Christ  (Heb.  10.  39),  who  deny  the  Lord 
that. bought  them  (2  Pet.  2. 1,^  3),  and  wrest  the  Scriptures 
(2  Pet.  3. 16),  and  are,  in  a  word,  u/ngodly  (2  Pet.  3.  7). 

The  infliction  of  this  dwcoXgia  is  synchronous  with  the 
Day  of  Judgment  and  the  burning  of  the  heaven  and  earth 
that  now  are,  2  Pet.  3.  7 ;  the  whole  event  being  prefignred 
by  the  destruction  that  came  upon  the  earth  at  the  Deluge, 
when  the  then  world  perished  (a'n-coXrro),  and  also  by  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  The  word  also  oocurs 
in  Matt.  26. 8,  Mark  14.  4,  with  respect  to  the  ^  waste '  of  the 
ointment;  in  John  17.  12,  of  Judas,  the  son  of  perdition; 
of  another  son  of  perdition  in  2  Thess.  2.  3;  in  Bev.  17. 8, 
11,  of  the  Beast;  also  in  Acts  8.  20  [26. 16],  and  Bom.  9.  22. 

The  verb  airoXKvfu  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  physical 
objects,  e.g.  wine-skins  (Matt.  9. 17),  gold  (1  Pet.  L  7),  food 
(John  6.  27),  and  the  hair  of  the  head  (Luke  8L  18).    In 

>  The  A.  V.  has  fitfled  to   preserve  the  connexion  between  the  dssirwctiss 
herenee  and  the  destntcHon  which  enenee* 
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these  cases  it  is  not  anmhilation  that  is  spoken  of,  biit  stich 
injury  as  makes  the  object  practically  useless  for  its  original 
purpose*  It  is  applied  to  the  destmction  of  the  physical 
cosmos  or  world  in  2  Pet.  3.  6,  in  exactly  the  same  sense ;  for 
as  the  world  was  destroyed  at  the  Deluge,  so  shall  it  be 
hereafter ;  it  will  be  rendered  useless  as  a  habitation  for  man. 
Nevertheless,  as  after  the  first  destmction  it  was  restored, 
so  it  may  be  after  the  second.  Again,  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  perishing  or  being  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  death,  when  the  physical  frame  which  is  the  temple 
of  life  becomes  untenanted ;  and  a  contrast  is  drawn  between 
the  power  of  those  who  can  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
body,  and  of  Him  who  can  destroy  both  body  and  soul  iif 
Gehenna.  Death  is  spoken  of  in  this  sense  in  Matt.  2. 13, 
8.  26, 12. 14,  21. 41, 22.  7, 26. 62,  27.  20 ;  and  probably  in  Matt. 
18. 14 ;  Eom.  2. 12, 14. 16 ;  and  1  Cor.  8. 11.  The  destruction 
of  the  body  is  compared  to  the  disintegration  of  the  seed 
which  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies.  It  is  dismemberment 
and  dissolution,  and  renders  the  body  useless  for  the  time 
being,  so  far  as  its  original  purpose  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
not  annihilation.  The  use  of  the  word  in  the  argument  in 
1  Cor.  16. 18,  is  worthy  of  note ;  it  here  implies  that,  physi- 
cally speaking,  the  Christian  has  perished,  if  Christ  be  not 
risen.  There  is  not  a  word  here  about  annihilation  of  the 
person  (which  would  continue  in  Hades),  but  simply  of  the 
blotting  out  of  existence  in  the  body. 

The  word  is  also  largely  used  in  a  moral  sense,  with 
respect  to  the  inner  man,  as  the  opposite  of  salvation.  It  is 
applied  to  those  *  lost  sheep  *  whom  the  Good  Shepherd  died 
to  save  (Matt.  18. 11 ;  Luke  16. 32 ;  compare  Is.  63.  6).  All 
men  are  regarded  as  morally  destroyed^  i.e.  they  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  intention  for  which  the  race  was  called  into 
being.  To  save  them  frt>m  this  condition,  God  sent  His 
Son,  and  caused  Him  to  be  lifted  up  like  the  serpent  in  the 
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wilderness  (Jolin  3. 15, 16},  not  being  willing  that  any  should 
perUhy  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  (2  Pet.  3.  9). 
Those  who  reject  this  saltation  have  contracted  a  new  re- 
sponsibility, and  are,  in  a  new  sense,  in  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion (awoXKvfjJvoi)  (1  Cor.  1. 18 ;  2  Cor.  2. 15, 4.  3 ;  2  These.  2. 
|0).  This  final  destruction  affects  evil  spirits  as  well  as 
men.  See  Mark  1.  24,  and  Luke  4.  34,  where  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  whilst  one  Evangelist  records  the  words,  *  Art 
thou  come  to  torment  us?*  the  other  says,  *to  destroy  us.' 
We  cannot  comprehend  what  will  be  the  nature  of  this  de- 
struction which  affects  the  spirit  or  person ;  but  the  reading 
of  such  solemn  words  as  those  uttered  by  the  Lord  of  Love 
in  Matt.  10.  28,  39,  16.  25,  and  Luke  9.  25,  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  the  utter  rejection  and  infinite  degra- 
dation which  shall  be  the  lot  of  those  who  judge  themselves 
imworthy  of  eternal  life.  Not  only  creation,  but  also  re- 
demption, has  failed  of  its  purpose  with  them.  Thus  they 
are  not  annihilated,  but  destroyed. 

§  6.  Bhaohath  (nn^),  a  word  which  especially  marks  dis- 
solution or  corruption,  is  rendered  destroy  in  about  a 
hundred  places.  It  first  occurs  in  Gen.  6. 13, 17,  9.  11,  15, 
both  with  reference  to  the  moral  corruption,  and  also  to  the 
physical  destruction  of  all  that  was  living  on  the  earth ;  and 
of  the  earth  itself,  which,  as  St.  Peter  said,  *  perished  *  (2  Pet. 
3.  6).  It  is  next  used  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  (Gen.  18.  10, 18.  28, 19. 18,  14,  29),  a  desbruction 
which  is  regarded,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as 
the  prominent  sample  of  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly.  It 
is  used  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  in  Egypt,  Ex.  12.- 
23 ;  of  the  destruction  of  trees,  Deut.  20. 19,  20 ;  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  increase  of  the  earth,  Jud.  6.  4, 5 ;  of  the 
destruction  of  men  in  battle,  Jud.  20.  21,  &c. ;  of  cities,  1  Sam. 
23. 10 ;  of  individuals,  1  Sam.  26.  9 ;  of  nations,  2  Kin.  8.  19, 
13.  23. 
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In  Ps.  66.  23,  we  read,  ^  Thou  slialt  bring  them  down  into 
the  pit  of  destruction:  bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not 
live  out  half  their  days,'  This  is  a  sample  of  a  large  class  of 
passages  in  which  wickedness  is  represented  as  bringing  an 
untimely  or  violent  death  a^  its  consequence.  God,  on  the 
contrary,  redeems  the  life  of  his  people  from  destruction; 
that  is  to  say.  He  prolongs  their  days,  Ps.  103.  4.  The 
adulterer  *  destroyeth  his  own  soul,'  he  enters  a  course  the 
end  of  which  is  death,  Prov.  6.  32.  This  word  is  also  used 
in  Dan.  9.  26,  ^  The  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall 
destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ' ;  and  in  Hos.  13.  9,  *  O 
Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help* 
Lastly,  the  promise  for  the  restored  Jerusalem  is  *  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,'  Is.  IL  9, 
65.  25. 

The  chief  LXX  rendering  of  this  word  is  Bia(f>delp(a ;  we 
also  find  in  several  passages  ^delpcoy  /cara^deipw,  oXoBpivtay 
i^oXoOpsvcOy  i^a\ei<l>(ay  and  airdXKvfii. 

§  7.  The  verb  Sia(f>0eip<o  is  used  of  physical  corruption  in 
Luke  12.  33,  2  Cor.  4.  16,  Rev.  8.  9 ;  of  moral  corruption  in 
1  Tim.  6.  6,  *  men  corrupted  in  mind,'  and  Rev.  19.  2 ;  it  is 
used  in  both  senses  in  Rev.  11. 10,  ^  To  corrupt  those  that  are 
corrupting  the  earth.' 

The  noun  is  only  used  in  two  passages,  viz.  in  Acts  2.  27, 
81,  and  Acts  13.  34-37,  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  are  applying 
Ps.  16. 10,  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  body  was  raised  before 
corruption  set  in. 

§  8.  Bhamad  {irxi)y  to  consume,  is  rendered  'destroy' 
in  about  eighty  passages.  It  is  usually  rendered  i^oXoOpevtOy^ 
but  sometimes  airoXXvfju.  It  is  applied  several  times  to  the 
destruction  of  nations,  cities,  and  families  by  war,  especially 
in  the  Books  of  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  SamueL     It  is 

*  This  word  only  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T^  viz.  in  Acts  S.  23,  which  b  a  quota- 
tion from  Deut  18.  19,  but  not^from  the  LXXl 
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used  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  in  Ps.  37.  38,  92.  7, 
*  They  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever ';  146.  20,  *  All  the  wicked 
will  he  destroy';  Is.  13.  9, '  He  shall  destroy  the  sinners 
out  of  the  land.'  The  word  occurs  in  Is.  26.  14,  *  They  are 
dead,  they  shall  not  live ;  they  are  deceased,  they  shall  not 
rise:  therefore  hast  thou  visited  and  destroyed  them,  and 
made  aU  their  memory  to  perish.'  This  is  an  expression  of 
the  security  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  who  feels  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  evil  rulers  rising  again  to  play  the  tyrant  or 
to  mislead,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  deciding  the 
question  whether  these  ungodly  men  may  or  may  not  have  a 
future  awaiting  them. 

Yery  often  a  qualifying  expression  is  used,  which  shows 
that  the  destruction  spoken  of  is  relative^  not  absolute.  Thus 
in  Ez.  14.  9,  *  I  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people 
Israel ' ;  Am.  9.  8,  ^  I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth ' ;  Hag.  2.  22,  *  I  will  destroy  the  strengUh  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  heathen.'  This  points  to  the  real  meaning  in 
other  passages.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  child 
of  Adam  is  to  have  his  existence  extinguished  because  his 
time  upon  earth  is  cut  short.  He  may  yet  remain  in  some 
place  or  condition  known  to  God  until  the  day  of  the  great 
awakening. 

§  9.  CharanL  (onn)  is  a  religious  word  of  great  importance, 
as  will  be  seen  from  its  usage.  It  represents  the  devotion 
of  some  object  to  destruction,  or  to  a  sacred  use  (answering 
to  the  double  sense  of  the  Latin  sacer),  not  for  the  gratifica^ 
tion  of  any  selfish  purpose,  but  as  a  religious  act.  It  is 
rendered  devote  or  dedicate  in  Lev.  27.  21,  with  reference 
to  a  field ;  in  verses  28  and  29  with  reference  to  man,  beast, 
and  land ;  and  the  direction  is  given  that  the  devoted  object 
(if  an  animal)  should  not  be  redeemed,  but  put  to  death. 
With  regard  to  the  land,  its  devotion  rendered  it  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priest,  Num.  18. 14^  Ez.  44. 29.    This  word  waa 
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applied  to  the  destruction  of  nations,  partly  because  thej 
were  regarded  as  under  the  Diyine  doom,  and  partly  also 
because  the  substance  of  the  nations  destroyed  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord.  Thus,  we  read  in  Mic.  4. 13,  ^  Thou  shalt 
beat  in  pieces  many  people,  and  I  will  consecrate  (or 
devote)  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  substance  unto 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth/  In  Ezra  10. 8,  it  is  used  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  substance  of  those  who  did  not  come  to 
the  passover,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  putting  them 
out  of  the  congregation.  Also  in  Dan.  11. 44,  it  is  used  of  the 
way  in  which  the  king  should  ^  make  away '  many. 

The  word  is  used  of  the  accursed  (i.e.  devoted)  city  and 
substance  of  Jericho  in  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of  Joshua, 
and  in  the  reference  to  Achan's  conduct  in  Jos.  22.  20,  and 
X  Chron.  2.  7. 

The  idols  and  their  sUver  and  gold  are  also  described  as 
cursed  (i.e.  devoted)  in  Dent.  7.  26, 13. 17.  Li  Is.  34.  5,  the 
Edomites  are  described  as  *The  people  of  God's  curse,*  i.e. 
devoted  to  destruction  by  God ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  use 
of  the  word  in  2  Chron.  20,  23,  ^  The  children  of  Ammon  and 
Moab  stood  up  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  utterly 
to  slay  them*  (i.e.  to  devote  them  to  destruction) ;  without 
knowing  it,  they  were  carrying  out  the  Divine  purpose.  In 
Is.  43.  28,  God  says,  ^  I  have  given  Jacob  to  the  curse,'  Le. 
I  have  devoted  the  people  to  destruction.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence of  their  idolatry  and  rebellion. 

This  same  word,  rendered  ^  curse/  is  the  last  word  in  the 
solemn  conclusion  of  Malachi's  prophecy,  '  Behold  I  will  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the 
fathers,  lest  I  come  to  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse,'  i.e. 
lest  I  come  and  devote  the  land  of  Israel  to  destruction. 
Alas!    the  warning  voice  of  Elias  was  not  attended  to; 
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Jerusalem  did  not  recognise  the  day  of  its  visitation ;  and  it 
was  smitten  with  a  curse,  the  country  once  more  desolated, 
and  the  people  scattered. 

Charam  is  rendered  destroy  forty  times.  In  almost  all  of 
these  places  reference  is  made  to  the  destruction  of  the 
natives  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding  country  by  Israel. 
The  destruction  of  nations  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  described 
by  the  same  word  in  2  Kin.  19.  11,  and  Is.  37.  11,  perhaps 
because  he  was  unwittingly  carrying  out  the  work  of  God  in 
his  destruction.  In  Is.  11. 15,  the  destruction  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  by  the  Lord  is  referred  to;  and  in  Jer.  25.  9,  the 
destruction  of  Judah  by  the  King  of  Babylon.  The  word  is 
also  used  in  Zech.  14. 11,  where  the  bright  promise  is  given  of 
a  time  when  men  shall  dwell  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  '  there 
shall  be  no  more  utter  destruction,*  no  more  necessity  for 
devoting  the  land  to  destruction — a  hope  that  is  carried 
forward  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  words,  *  There  shall 
be  no  more  curse '  (Eev.  22.  3). 

The  most  prominent  LXX  renderings  of  this  word  are 
i^oXoOpsvcj,  avaBsfiarCfyi,  avdBifuiy  avdOrjfiay  words  which  often 
occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

§  10.  With  regard  to  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites^ 
the  following  points  may  be  noticed.  Firsty  it  was  not  taken 
in  hand  to  accomplish  personal  revenge;  Israel  had  no 
grudge  against  Canaan ;  the  people  had  to  be  almost  goaded 
into  the  land.  Secondly ,  it  was  not  done  to  gain  plunder, 
for  all  plunder  was  regarded  as  cherem,  devoted  to  Gk)d,  and 
in  that  sense  accursed.  Thirdly y  it  was  not  done  to  gratify 
thirst  for  military  glory ;  for  the  Hebrews  were  the  smallest 
of  nations,  and  were  told  beforehand  that  if  they  conquered 
it  would  not  be  in  their  own  strength,  but  in  (Jod.  Fourthly y 
it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  merit ;  they  were 
a  rebellious  and  stiffiiecked  people,  and  would  have  perished 
in  the  wilderness  had  not  God  remembered  His  holy  cove* 
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nant.  Fifthly^  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  to 
be  a  security  against  idolatry  and  demoralization  on  the  part 
of  Israel.  Zra«f2y,  these  nations  had  filled  np  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity,  and  the  Israelites  in  destroying  them  were 
acting  magisterially  as  God's  agents^ 

§  11.  The  word  avadrifia  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.  T., 
namely,  in  Luke  21.  6,  where  we  read  of  the  temple  being 
adorned  with  gifts.  In  the  later  times  of  Judaism,  this  form 
of  the  Greek  word  may  have  been  reserved  for  this  sense,  as 
Archbishop  Trench  remarks  in  his  Synonyms  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  word  ava06fiari^a>  is  found  four  times  in  the  N.  T.  In 
Mark  14.  71,  it  is  used  of  Peter's  cursing,  which  may  have 
been  a  calling  down  of  imprecation  on  his  own  head.  So  in 
Acts  23.  12,  14.  21,  certain  men  *  bound  themselves  with  an 
oath,'  i.e.  invited  the  curse  of  God  in  case  they  failed  to  carry 
out  their  purpose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  sense  of  avddsfia  in  the  N.  T. 
With  the  exception  of  Acts  23.  14,  it  only  occurs  in  five  pas- 
sages, which  are  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  In  Gal.  1.  8,  9, 
he  says,  *If  anyone  preach  any  other  gospel  than  I  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema.^  Again,  1  Cor.  16. 
22,  *  K  anyone  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
anathema.^  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word 
cherem  for  excommunication  is  uppermost  in  the  Apostle's 
mind  in  these  passages?  He  does  not  say  let  him  be  put 
away  from  among  you,  but  let  him  be  regarded  with 
aversion  as  an  object  on  which  the  Lord  will  pour  down  in- 
dignation. 

Again,  the  apostle  says  (1  Cor.  12.  3),  that  whatever  spirit 
calls  Jesus  anathema  is  not  of  God.  He  is  here  giving  a 
plain  test  by  which  the  dullest  comprehension  could  discern 
spirits.  Whatever  spirit  prompts  a  man  to  speak  of  Jesus 
as  an  accursed  or  devoted  object  that  spirit  cannot  be  of 
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God,  wliilst  none  but  the  Spirit  of  God  would  prompt  a  man 
to  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord. 

The  only  other  passage  is  Bom.  9.  3,  where  Paul  seems  to 
have  almost  prayed  or  wished  that  an  anathema,  may  have 
come  on  him  from  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren.  In 
Father  Simon's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  pas- 
sage reads  thus : — ^  I  could  wish  myself  to  be  an  anathema, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  my  brethren,'  &c.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  Greek  airo  (from)  might  be  rendered  ^  be- 
cause of,'  or  *  for  the  sake  of,*  because  the  Hebrew  preposi- 
tion which  answers  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  is  frequently 
used  in  this  sense.  Probably,  what  St.  Paul  meant  was,  that 
he  was  ready  to  devote  his  life  to  destruction  in  the  effort  of 
setting  the  Gospel  before  his  Jewish  brethren.  By  adding 
the  words,  *  from  Christ,'  the  apostle  would  signify  that  this 
devotion  to  death  would  be  *  with  respect  to  Christ/  i.e*  by 
His  will,  and  for  His  sake. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  GSAYE,  HELL,  DEATH. 

§  1.  Examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which  Slieol  ocenn. — §  2. 
Conclusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. — §  3.  References  to  Hades 
in  the  N.  T. — §  4.  Consideration  of  Acts  a*  27. — §  5.  Notes  on  other 
passages  in  the  N.  T. — §  &  Hebrew  words  which  express  Death. — §  7. 
Words  for  a  dead  body. — §  8.  Beptudmu — §  9.  *  Thou  shalt  surely  die.' 
— §  10.  Peculiar  use  of  the  word  Death  in  the  N.  T.— §  11.  Relationship 
between  sin  and  death. — §  12.  The  Second  Death. 

§  1.  The  state  which  we  call  death,  i.e.  the  condition  con- 
sequent upon  the  act  of  dying,  is  to  be  viewed  in  three 
aspects: — First,  there  is  the  tomby  or  sepulchre,  the  local 
habitation  of  the  physical  form,  which  is  called  Eever  (")np)» 
Gen.  60.  5 ;  secondly,  there  is  the  corruption  whereby  the 
body  itself  is  dissolved,  which  is  represented  by  the  word 
Shachath  (nnt^) ;  and  thirdly  there  is  Bheol  (^iKtr),  which  re- 
presents the  position  or  condition  of  the  departed. 

This  last  word  is  so  important,  and  has  awakened  so  mnch 
discussion,  that  it  will  be  best  to  quote  all  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Gen.     37.  35,  '  I  nhall  go  down  to  the  grave  onto  my  son  moum- 

Gen.     42.  38,  44.  29,  31, '  Then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs 

with  sorzow  to  the  grave.' 
1  Sun.    2.    6,  '  The  Lord  killeth  and  maketh  alive :    he  bringeth 

down  tothe  grave  and  bringeth  up.' 
1  Kin.     2.    6,  9,  '  Let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in 

peace.* 
Job         7«    9,  '  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he 

that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  ehall  come  up  no 
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(more).  He  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house, 
neither  Hhall  his  place  know  him  any  more.'  Note 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  in  the  slightest 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  continued 
existence  afler  death,  or  of  a  resurrection  to  another 
state  of  being.  All  it  affirms  is  that  man,  when 
once  dead  and  in  Sheol,  returns  no  more  to  his 
former  position  on  earth.  Death  is  something  more 
than  a  change  of  earthly  r^idence  or  a  temporary 
illness.  It  is  a  complete  termination  of  a  man's 
earthly  career. 
Job       14.  13,  ^  O  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that 

thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret,  until  thy  wrath  be 
past,  that  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time  and 
remember  me.' 
Job       17.  13,  '  If  I  wait,  the  grave  is  mine  house :  I  have  made  my 

bed  in  the  darkness.' 
Job       21.  13,  '  They  spend  their  days  in  mirth,  and  in  a  moment  go 

down  to  the  grave.' 
Job       24.  19,  '  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters :  so  doth 

the  grave  those  which  have  sinned.' 
Ps.  6.    5,  'In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee;  in  the 

grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks? ' 
Ps.        30.    3,  *  Thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  thegrave:  thou 

hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  should  not  go  dowa  to 
the  pit.'  , 

Ps.        31.  17,  '  Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed^  and  let  them  be  silent  in 

the  grave.' 
Ps.        49.  14,  15,  'Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave;  death 

shall  feed  on  them;  and  the  upright  shall  have 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning ;  and  their 
beauty  shall  consume  in  the  grave  from  their 
dwelling.  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from 
the  power  of  the  grave  :  for  he  shall  receive  me.' 
Ps.        88.    3,  '  My  soul  is  full  of  troubles :  and  my  life  drawetb  nigh 

unto  the  grave.' 
Ps.        89.  48,  '  What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death  ? 

shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the 
grave?' 
Ps.       141.    7,  *  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth.' 
Prov.     1.    12,  '  Let  us  swallow  them  alive  as  the  grav€,  and  whole; 

as  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit.' 
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Prov.    30.15,  16,  *  Four  things  say  not,  It  is  enough:  the  grave,' 

&c. 

Ecc.        9.  10,  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 

might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goest.* 

Cant.       8.    6,  '  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave.' 

Is.  14.  11,  '  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave.' 

Is.         38.  10,  '  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,'  an  expression 

which  our  Lord  adopts  when  He  says,  *  the  gates  of 
Hades  (or  Sheol),  shall   not  prevail  against  it' 
(Matt.  16.  18). 
verse  18,  'The  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  cele- 
brate thee.' 

Ez.        31.15,  *  In  the  day  when  he  went  down  to  the  grave  I 

caused  a  mourning.' 

Hos.      13.  14,  *  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  (or  hand)  of  the 

grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  O  death, 
I  will  be  thy  plagues;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy 
destruction.' 

To  these  passages,  in  which  Sheol  is  regarded  as  identical 
or  analogous  with  the  grave,  we  may  add.  Num.  16.  30,  33, 

*  They  go  down  quick  (Le.  alive)  into  the  pit' ;  and  Job  17. 16, 

*  They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  pit,  when  our  rest 
together  is  in  the  dust.'  By  the  grave  or  pit  is  not  meant 
the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  corpse — that  is  always 
Keyer — but  the  receptacle  of  the  soul  when  it  is  parted  from 
the  body.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  word  hell,  which 
stands  for  Sheol  in  the  following  passages : — 

Deut.    32.  22,  '  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  shall  bum  unto 

the  lowest  hell.' 
2  Sam.  22.    6,  Ps.  18.  5,  116.  3,  *  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me 

about,  the  snares  of  death  prevented  me.' 
Job        11.    8,  '  It  is  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 

than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  ' 
Job       26.    6,  'Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no 

covering.' 
Ps.  9.  17,  *The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 

nations  that  forget  God.' 
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Ps.       16. 10, 

P8.       56. 15, 

Ps.       86. 18, 
Ps.      139.    8, 

Prov.  5.    5, 

Prov.  7. 27, 

Prov.  9. 18, 

Prov.  16.  11, 

verse  24, 

Prov.  23.  14, 

Prov.  27.20, 

Is.  6.  14, 


Is.         14.    9, 

verse  15, 

Is.        28. 15, 

Is.         67.    9, 
£z.        31. 16, 


Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.' 

Let  death  seize  upon  them,  and  let  them  go  dowi 
quick  (i.e.  alive)  into  hell.* 

Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the  lowest  helL' 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there :  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.' 

Her  feet  go  down  to  death ;  her  steps  take  hold  on 
hell.' 

Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.' 

He  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there ;  and  that 
her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  h  ell.' 

Hell  and  destruction  are  before  the  Lord ;  how  much 
more  then  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  ?  ' 

The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may 
depart  from  hell  beneath.' 

Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver 
his  soul  from  hell.' 

Hell  and  destruction  are  never  full;  so  the  eyes  of 
man  are  never  satisfied.' 

Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her 
mouth  without  measure :  and  their  glory,  and  their 
multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoicedi, 
shall  descend  into  it.' 

Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming.' 

Tet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  ades 
of  the  pit.'     Compare  our  Lord's  threat  to  Caper- 
naum, '  Thou  shalt  be  cast  down  to  hell.' 
18,  '  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with 

hell  are  we  at  agreement.' 
'  Thou  didst  debase  thyself  even  unto  hell.' 
17  (see  also  verse  15,  above),  '  I  made  the  nations  to 
fJiake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I  cast  him 
down  to  hell  with  them  that  descend  into  the  pit: 
and  all  the  trees  of  £den,  the  choice  and  best  of 
Lebanon,  all  that  drink  water,  shall  be  comforted 
in  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth.  They  also  went 
down  into  hell  with  him  unto  them  that  be  slain 
with  the  sword.' 
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£z.        32.  21,  '  The  strong  among  the  mighty  shall  speak  to  him  out 

of  the  midst  of  hell  with  them  that  help  him.' 
verse  27,  '  Thej  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of 

the  imcirctuncised,  which  are  gone  down  to  hell 

with  their  weapons  of  war.' 
Amos      9.    2y  'Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  mine  hand 

take  them ;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence 

will  I  bring  them  down.' 
Jonah     2.    2,  '  Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou  heardest 

my  voice.' 
Hab.       2.    5,  '  Who  enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  is  as  death  and 

cannot  be  satisfied.' 

§  2.  These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  Sheol 
occurs.  With  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  the  LXX 
has  consistently  retained  Hades  ^  C^^^)  ^  ^  rendering. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  condition  of 
things  is  indicated  by  the  word  wherever  it  is  used,  although 
our  translators  have  unfortunately  rendered  it  by  the  three 
words  hellj  the  pit,  and  the  grave.  What  the  grave  or  pit  is 
to  the  body,  that  Sheol  is  to  the  soul. , 

Owing  to  the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  this  resting-place 
of  the  soul  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  locality ; 
and  it  is  usually  described  as  deep  down  in  the  earth,  and  as 
the  place  into  which  men  of  all  nations  descend  at  death. 
Sheol  is  thus  what  we  call  the  nether  world,  and  perhaps  this 
would  be  the  best  rendering  for  the  word.  Not  in  one  single 
passage  is  it  nsed  in  the  sense  of  the  final  place  of  punish- 
ment after  the  resurrection,  concerning  which  little,  if  any- 
thing, is  definitely  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
contrasted,  as  regards  its  locality,  with  heaven,  the  one 
being  regarded  as  dovmy  the  other  up.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
abode  for  those  who  have  departed  from  the  way  of  life  and 
have  chosen  the  path  of  eviL     Concerning  those  who  live  to 

>  This  word  is  usnally  guppooed  to  signify  the  Un»em,  but  critics  whose  opinion 
18  of  weight  consider  that  it  may  be  related  to  the  Hebrew  Aid  (l^M}>  which 
signifies  calamity  Qr  destruction. 
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the  Lord,  if  they  enter  it  they  are  delivered  fixwn  its  hand  by 
the  power  of  Gk)d ;  death  shall  not  have  dominion  over  them. 
Sheol  is  pictured  forth  as  dark,  as  silent,  as  a  place  where 
none  can  praise  God,  as  a  hiding-place,  and  as  impenetrable. 
Its  very  name  seems  to  signify  a  place  about  which  men 
enquire — a  mysterious  place.  It  involves  deprivation  of 
the  only  kind  of  existence  about  which  we  have  any  definite 
knowledge,  but  not  annihilation,  either  for  individuals  or 
apparently  for  nations ;  some  passages  where  it  occurs  imply 
a  certain  indistinct  companionship.  Though  man  knows  so 
little  about  it,  Sheol  is  naked  and  open  before  Ood.  He  can 
find  men  there ;  He  can  hide  them  there ;  He  can  redeem 
them  thence.  It  is  a  condition  to  be  regarded  with  horror 
by  all  from  childhood  upwards,  and  every  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  avoid  those  snares  which  draw  men  down  into  it  and  keep 
them  there. 

§  3.  It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  few  references  there  are 
to  Hades  in  the  N.  T.,  it  being  only  mentioned  twelve  times 
altogether.  In  Matt.  11.  23,  and  Luke  10.  15,  it  is  used 
figuratively  of  the  casting  down  of  Capernaum  fix)m  her 
exaltation ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  said  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  that  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it 
(Matt.  16.  18) ;  whilst  the  proud  cities  have  gone  to  destruc- 
tion, the  congregation  of  Christ  shall  never  vanish  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  Luke  16.  23,  we  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  a  de- 
parted being  who  had  entered  Hades,^  not  OehemuLy  a  point 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  interpreter  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  concerning  Lazarus  and  Dives. 

§  4.  In  Acts  2.  27,  St.  Peter  quotes  the  16th  Psalm,  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  which  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion.  The  ordinary  rendering  is,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,'  but  there  are  critics  who  consider 

>  See  2>ie$  Ira,  chap,  zziii.  for  s  discussion  of  this  parable. 
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that  the  passage,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  onght 
to  be  rendered  *  Thou  shalt  not  consign  my  soul  to  Hades ' ; 
whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  translated, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  leave  my  dead  body  in  the  grave/  That 
the  word  nephesh,  soul,  may  sometimes  be  translated  ^  dead 
body,'  is  true  (see  chap.  iv.  §  2) ;  and  that  the  word  haden 
is  often  translated  grave  we  have  also  seen  to  be  true.  So 
far  as  the  usage  of  the  words,  therefore,  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  last  rendering,  and  the  fact  which  would 
be  thus  stated  is  true,  and  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  other 
part  of  the  verse,  *  Neither  shalt  thou  suffer  thy  loving  one  * 
to  see  corruption.'  The  belief  of  the  early  Church  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text  was  in  accordance  with  the  more  generally 
received  translation.* 

§  5.  In  1  Cor.  15.  55,  the  A.  V.  has  adopted  the  rendering 
grave  for  Hades.  But,  according  to  many  early  authorities, 
the  right  reading  is  death,  not  Hades,  If  this  reading  be 
followed,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  apostle  knowingly 
substituted  death  for  Hades — the  word  which  appears  in  the 
LXX  in  the  passage  which  he  is  adapting  to  his  subject. 

In  Eev.  1.  18  (and,  according  to  some  MSS.  in  3.  7),  the 
Lord  is  described  as  possessing  the  keys  of  Hades  and  death, 
i.e.  it  is  He  that  can  open  the  door  of  the  nether  world  and 
call  forth  the  dead  into  being.  In  Rev.  6.  8,  Death  and 
Hades  are  described  as  the  agents  of  slaughter;  and  in  chap. 
20.  13,  14,  they  are  said  to  yield  up  the  dead  that  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  them,  and  then  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire. 

§  6.  The  general  word  to  represent  dying  is  Moth  (mo) ; 
other  words  however  are  occasionally  used.  Thus  Kaphal 
(bw),  to  fall,  occurs  in  Gen.  25.  18,  *  He  died  (or  fell)  in  the 
presence  of  (or  before)  all  his  brethren.'     Shadad  (nnt^),  to 

>  See  chap.  x.  §§9-12,  on  the  word  here  rendered  loving, 
*  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 
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destroy,  is  found  in  Jud.  6.  27,  *  There  lie  fell  down  Atai^ 
(i.e.  destroyed).  Gava*  (jna),  to  breathe  out  or  expire 
(i/c7rvia>),  is  used  in  Gen.  6.  17,  'Everything  that  is  in  tbe 
earth  shall  die';  7.21;  Num.  20-  8,  *  Would  God  that  we 
had  died  when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord';  verse 
29  ;  Job  27.  5,  29. 18,  38. 12 ;  Ps.  88.  15, 104.  29 ;  Zech.  18.  8. 
This  word  is  only  used  with  reference  to  the  death  of  our 
Lord  in  the  N.  T. ;  see  Mark  15.  37,  39 ;  Luke  23.  46. 

§  7.  Nivlah  (n^ai),  a  carcase,  is  used  in  Lev.  7.  24,  'The 
fat  of  the  beast  thai  dieth  (of  itself),'  lit.  'the  &t  of  a 
carcase/  So  also  in  Lev.  17.  15,  22.  8  ;  Deut.  14.  8,  21 ;  Ps. 
79.  2 ;  Is.  26.  19,  "'Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  with 
my  dead  body  shall  they  arise' ;  Jer.  26.  23,  34.  20,  36. 30; 
Ez.  4.  14,44.31.  Another  word,  signifying  carcase  (•ud), 
is  used  in  2  Chron.  20.  24,  25 ;  Jer.  31.  40,  83.  5, 41. 9. 

§  8.  Bephaim  (d^kd*)),  which  in  other  places  is  rendered 
giants,^  is  used  of  the  dead  in  Job  26.  5, '  Dead  (things)  are 
formed  from  under  the  waters,  with  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
Ps.  88.  10, '  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead?  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee?'  Pro  v.  2.  18,  'For  her  house 
inclineth  unto  death  (nio),  and  her  paths  unto  the  dead'; 
chap.  9. 18, '  He  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there,  and  that 
her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  Sheol ;  chap.  21. 16,  '  The  man 
that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding  shall  remain 
in  the  congregation  of  the  dead';  Is.  14.  9,  'Sheol  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ;  it 
stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  leaders  of  the 
earth ' ;  chap.  26.  19,  '  The  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.' 

§  9.  The  Hebrew  reduplicated  form,  '  Dying  thou  ahalt 
die,'  or  '  Thou  shalt  surely  die,'  is  found  several  times  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  in  Matt.  16.  4 ; 
Mark  7.  10.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  this  ex- 
pression, being  so  very  emphatic,  refers  to  something  more 

*  See  chap.  iii.  §  16. 
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than  death,  and  implies  the  judgment  that  follows ;  but  this 
cannot  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  form  in  question. 

§  10.  The  general  use  of  the  word  Bavaros  in  the  N.  T. 
need  not  be  noticed,  but  a  spiritual  signification  of  the  word 
which  is  slightly  hinted  at  in  the  O.  T.,  and  which  is  deve- 
loped with  much  clearness  in  the  New,  calls  for  a  short 
examination. 

Our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples  (Matt.  16.  28),  '  There  are 
some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  until  they 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom.'  The  words  are 
given  in  another  form  by  St.  Mark  (9. 1),  *  There  are  some 
who  shall  not  taste  of  death  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  with  power.'  See  also  Luke  9.  27.  These  words 
in  their  full  meaning  can  neither  refer  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion, nor  to  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  nor  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  They  evidently  point  to  a  time  yet  to  come 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  kingdom  and  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  all  His  holy  angels.  Bishop 
Horsley  agrees  with  this  view  of  the  text,  but  holds  that  our 
Lord  is  referring  to  the  death  of  the  wicked,  and  that  He 
tells  His  disciples  that  many  of  them  would  never  know  the 
ftdl  bitterness  of  death  until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  enthusiastic  and  powerful 
expositor  could  suffer  himself  to  be  led  into  such  a  view  of 
the  passage. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  this 
passage  is  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
grand  truth  that  death,  which  had  been  hitherto  the  terror 
of  the  world,  was  to  lose  its  taste  or  sting  in  the  case  of  those 
who  united  themselves  to  the  Lord  by  faith.  Christ  Him- 
self was  to  die.  He  was  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death.  His  soul 
was  to  be  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  but  by  death 
He  was  to  overcome  him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  and 
to  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  had  been  all  their 
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lives  subject  to  bondage.    He  thus  introduced  a  new  view  of 
life  and  death,  telling  His  disciples  that  he  who  would  save 
his  life  by  denying  the  Lord,  should  lose  it,  whilst  he  who 
was  willing  to  lose  his  life  for  the  Lord's  sake,  the  same 
should  save  it.     The  Lord  would  be  ashamed  of  the  one  on 
the  Great  Day,  but  would  confess  the  other.    Thus  He  shed 
light  on  life  and  immortality.*     It  may  be  partly  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(9.  2)  are  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  (4. 16), '  The  people  that 
were  sitting  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light,  and  on 
them  that  were  sitting  in  the  land  and  shadow  of  death, 
light  hath  arisen  (av^retXe).'     So  also  in  the  prophetic  song 
of  Zacharias  we  read  that  the  Branch  or  Daystar  {avwrokii) 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us  to  shine  upon  them  that  were 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  (Luke  1.  79). 

The  entrance  into  a  new  life  which  takes  place  through 
faith  in  Christ  involves  also  a  death.  This  is  a  cutting  off 
of  human  nature  from  its  old  modes  and  principles  of  exist- 
ence— in  other  words,  it  is  death  to  sin.  Just  as  in  physical 
dissolution  the  body  ceases  to  feel,  the  heart  to  beat,  the 
hands  to  work,  and  the  feet  to  walk,  so  in  this  mystical 
death  the  body  and  all  its  members  are  to  be  no  longer 
servants  to  sin;  the  same  breach  or  gulf  is  to  be  made 
between  the  Christian  and  sin  as  there  is  between  a  dead 
man  and  the  outer  world  in  which  he  used  to  live  and  move 
and  have  his  being. 

This  death  is  related  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  who  in 
His  death  *died  to  sin.'  The  believer  is  baptized  into 
Christ's  death,  he  dies  with  Christ,  is  made  conformable  to 
His  death,  is  crucified  with  Christ  (Bom.  6. ;  2  Cor.  6. 14  \  Gkd. 
2.19,20;  Col.  2.  20,  3.3). 

§  11.  In  accordance  with  this  teaching  is  the  truth  so 
often  repeated  in  various  forms  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  *  He 

>  1  Tim.  6. 16.    This  seems  the  best  intexpreUtion  of  the  word  ^wri^m. 
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that  belieyeth  in  me  shall  never  die ' ;  '  He  is  passed  from 
death  nnto  life ' ;  *  He  that  keepeth  my  saying  shall  never 
see  death '  (John  5.  24,  8.  51).  Faith  in  Christ  is  taken  as 
the  entrance  into  a  new  and  everlasting  life,  which  flows  into 
all  that  come  to  Him  by  faith.  The  life  which  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  believer  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  manifested  in  love.  '  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life  because  we  love  the  brethren:  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death  *  (1  John  3. 14).  The 
state  of  a  man  without  Christ,  and  consequently  without 
love,  is  death. 

With  this  doctrine  agree  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  The  bond 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from 
the  bond  of  sin  and  death '  (Bom.  8.  2).  Sin  and  death  are 
regarded  by  the  apostle  as  very  closely  related ;  not  only  did 
death  pass  upon  all  men  for  that  all  sinned,  but  sin  reigned 
in  death  (Eom.  5.  21).  Now  death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  Christ  (Bom.  6.  9) ;  and  sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  those  that  are  in  Christ  (Bom.  6.  14).  Death  is  the 
culmination  of  the  work  of  sin ;  and  so  St.  James  says 
(1. 15),  *  Sin,  when  it  is  matured,  bringeth  forth  death.' 

§  12.  The  second  death  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Book  of 
Bevelation,  21.  8.  This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  fol- 
lows afker  the  resurrection.  Those  that  overcome  and  are 
faithful  unto  death  shall  not  suffer  injury  from  it  (2.  11). 
Those  that  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  its  power  (20.  6).  The  second  death  is  thus 
described  in  Bev.  20. 14, 15  :  '  Death  and  Hades  (i.e.  perhaps, 
those  evil  spirits  that  have  the  power  of  death  and  Hades) 
were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  this  (i.e.  the  being  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire)  is  the  second  death  * ;  *  Whosoever  was  not 
found  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  was  cast  into  this  lake.' 
Whoever  has  a  name  to  live  but  is  dead,  whosoever  is 
ashamed  of  Christ  and  of  His  word,  whosoever  judges  him- 
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self  unworthy  of  everlastiiig  life,  and  thus  is  not  inscribed  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  will  be  a  partaker  of  the  second  death ;  he 
will  be  *  hurt '  by  that  which  the  faithful  will  be  delivered 
from.  How  fax  this  passage  is  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  to  be  applied  to  Jews,  or  still 
further  to  heathen,  is  a  matter  which  need  not  here  be 
entered  upon.^  Its  application  to  the  Christian  dispensation 
is  clear  and  undoubted.  Again,  we  read  (2L  8)  that,  whilst 
he  who  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  he  who  does  not 
overcome  but  gives  way  to  instability,  unbelief,  idolatrous 
abominations,  murder,  fornication,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and 
lies,  shall  have  his  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fiie 
and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death. 

>  The  author  has  attempted  to  discuss  this  subject  in  some  of  the  later  chapters 
•f  D\m  Ira, 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIL 

SATAN,  TEMPTEE,   8EEPEKT. 

§  1.  The  existence  and  influence  of  evil  spirits. — §  2.  Various 
meanings  given  to  the  word  Sa'ir. — §  3.  Usage  of  the  word  Shed. — 
§  4.  Satan ;  the  noun  and  the  verb. — §  5.  Consideration  of  1  Chron. 
21.  1. — §  6.  Note  on  some  passages  in  Job  and  Zechariah. — §  7.  The 
words  Satan  and  Bewl  in  the  N.  T.— §  8.  The  word  ^aiyMymv  in  the  N.  T. 
— §  9.  Hebrew  words  which  signify  lempkttion^ — §  10.  Passages  in 
which  Baoban  occurs. — §  11.  Passages  in  which  Vasali  occurs. — 
§  12.  Conclusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words. — §  13.  Their  Greek 
equivalents  in  the  N.  T. ;  usage  of  Buutpliw  and  doKifidCw, — $  14.  The 
words  Mxtfios  and  SokI/iiov. — §  15.  Temptation^  according  to  the  N.  T. — 
§  16.  Hebrew  names  for  the  Serpent  and  the  Dragon, 

§  1.  OuB  knowledge  of  beings  of  a  less  material  nature  than 
ourselves,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  information  which  we  gain  from  the  Scriptures.  This 
has  led  some  men  from  the  time  of  the  Sadducees  downwards 
to  deny  the  existence  both  of  angels  and  of  evil  spirits. 
Yet  there  are  facts  in  human  nature  regarded  as  a  whole, 
and  also  in  the  history  of  the  experienced  Christian,  which 
must  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  wish  to  learn  all  that  is 
to  be  known  about  spiritual  existence.  Belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  spirits  has  been  widespread  for  ages,  and  that 
quite  independently  of  the  Scriptures.  The  superstitious 
dread  and  consequent  worship  of  the  serpent  is  to  be  traced  in 
every  part  of  the  world.*  The  intrusion  of  wild,  strange, 
bold,  and  blasphemous  suggestions  into  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  in  his  holiest  moments,  during  times  of  private 
prayer  or  whilst  engaged  in  public  worship,  is  a  phenomenon 

'  See  Fergufi8on*B  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship^  Allen  &  Co.  1870. 
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Bot  easily  reconcileable  with  the  theory  that  man's  thoughts 
are  always  self-originated.  Evil  is  often  breathed  into  men's 
hearts  they  know  not  how ;  their  intellects  are  sharpened 
whilst  their  consciences  are  deadened ;  they  are  impelled  the 
wrong  way  by  an  evil  force  which  is  in  them  but  not  of 
them,  fountains  of  vileness  and  sin  are  opened  and  almost 
created  in  their  hearts,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
plunged  into  every  kind  of  violence.  Whence  are  all  these 
things  ?  Are  they  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes  ?  Is 
man  the  sole  originator  of  his  wrong-doing  ?  Has  he  only 
himself  to  blame  ?  Scripture  tells  us  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  unfolds  to  us,  though  obscurely,  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  men  are  beset  by  tempters,  who  are  members  of 
the  spirit  world,  and  who  are  busily  engaged  during  the  time 
allotted  to  them  in  trying  to  make  men  as  much  as  possible 
like  themselves,  both  in  character  and  destiny. 

§  2.  The  first  word  which  may  be  noticed  is  Sa'ir  ("tW)* 
which  is  translated  *  devil'  in  Lev.  17.  7,  *  They  shall  no 
more  offer  their  sacrifices  imto  devils ' ;  and  in  2  Chron.  IL 
15,  *  He  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for  the 
devils,  and  for  the  calves  which  he  had  made.'  In  each  of 
these  passages  the  LXX  translates  *  vain  things  *  (/uzraia),  by 
which  no  doubt  they  meant  idols.  The  first  passage  evi- 
dently refers  to  a  false  worship  which  had  become  common 
in  Israel  during  their  stay  in  Egypt ;  and  the  second,  point- 
ing as  it  does  to  the  introduction  of  idolatry  by  Jeroboam 
after  his  return  from  Egypt,  would  lead  us  in  the  same 
direction.  The  word  Sa*ir  originally  signifies  *a  goat,'  and 
is  usually  so  rendered ;  and  as  it  appears  that  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  their  hero-god  Mendes  under  this  form,  it 
becomes  probable  that  goat-worship  is  what  is  referred  to 
in  these  passages. 

The  word  Sa*ir  is  translated  Satyr  in  Is.  13.  21,  *  Satyrs 
shall  dance  there  ' ;  and  in  Is.  34.  14,  *  And  the  satyr  shall 
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cry  to  his  fellow.'  In  these  passages  the  Sa*ir  is  introduced 
in  company  with  the  owl  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert  as 
fireely  taking  up  its  abode  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  goats  are  referred  to  in 
these  passages,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX  adopts 
the  word  demon  {^yudviov)^  in  the  first  of  them.  The  idea 
that  evil  spirits  haunt  desolate  places  and  ruins  is  a  very  old 
one,  and  even  appears  to  be  adopted  by  our  Lord  when  He 
speaks  of  the  unclean  spirit  going  through  *  dry  places/  i.e. 
desolate  places,  seeking  rest.  Just  as  God  delights  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  so  there  may  be  evil  spirits  that 
haunt  those  places  which  are  desolate  and  ruined,  and  con- 
sequently congenial  with  their  own  fallen  condition. 

§  3.  Shed  (n^),  is  rendered  *  devil '  twice.  In  Deut.  32. 17, 
*They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to  God';  or,  as  it  is  in 
the  margin,  *to  devils  which  were  not  God,'  words  which 
St.  Paul  adopts  when  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  sacrificing 
*to  devils  and  not  to  God ';  (1  Cor.  10.  20).  See  also  Ps. 
106.  37,  '  Tea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
unto  devils.' 

In  each  of  these  cases,  as  in  the^  passage  from  St.  Paul, 
and  in  all  places  where  *  devil '  occurs  in  the  plural  number 
in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek 
word  is  demon  (&»i/ioi/u)v).  The  same  rendering  has  been 
given  in  Ps.  96. 5,  where  the  A.  V.  has  *  idols ' ;  in  Is.  66. 11, 
where  idolatry,  perhaps  a  form  of  moon-worship,  is  specified 
in  the  words  *  that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop,' '  or,  as 
it  is  in  the  margin,  *  Oad ' ;  and  in  Is.  34.  14,  where  we  read 
*  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,'  margin  *  Zoim.'    But  little 

'  David  Mill  has  an  interesting  dissertation  on  this  point.  He  considers  that 
Gad  is  the  god  of  fortune,  answering  to  Meni  in  the  other  part  of  the  verse.  He 
hints  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  words  Gcd^  ater-gatiSj  and  God^  and 
(possibly)  i-^yoBSs ;  he  also  thinks  that  there  is  a  reference  to  Fortune  in  the  use  of 
the  name  Gad  in  Gen.  SO.  11.  He  likewise  connects  Aobad,  which  we  have 
naturally  translated  '  one  *  in  Is.  66.  17i  with  the  name  of  Hecate, 
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light  is  thrown  by  these  passages  on  the  real  meaning  of 
Saifioviovy  as  understood  by  the  Jewish  readers  of  the  LXX 
in  our  Lord's  time.  Its  use  in  the  Apocrypha  answers  to 
our  idea  of  evil  spirits.  Certainly,  when  we  consider  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  idolatry  to  misrepresent  the  true  God 
and  to  set  Him  forth  in  forms  which  signify  that  He  is  a 
spirit  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  we  can  well  understand 
the  feeling  which  prompted  the  Greek  translators  to  identify 
false  gods  with  evil  spirits. 

Although  some  connect  the  word  Shed  with  the  verb 
Shadad,  to  destroy,  it  is  more  generally  connected  with  the 
root  Shid,  to  rule.  If  the  second  be  the  true  derivation,  the 
word  is  probably  used  in  irony  by  the  sacred  writers. 

§  4.  Satan  (pK^),  is  properly  speaking  an  adversary  or 
plotter,  or  one  who  devises  means  for  opposing  another. 
The  word  is  used  either  in  its  verbal  or  substantival  form  in 
the  following  passages : — 

Num.    22.  22,  '  The  angel  of  the  Lord  stood   in  the  way  for  an 

adversary  against  him  *  (LXX.  hafiaXelv  oirr^). 

1  Sam.  29.    4,  '  Lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an  adversary  to  us.* 

2  Sam.  19.  22,  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  that  ye  should  this  day 

be  adversaries  unto  me.* 

1  Kin.     6.    4,  *  There  is  neither  adversary  nor  evil  occurrent.* 

1  Kin.  11.  14,  '  The  Lord  stirred  up  an  adversary  unto  Solomon.* 

In  this  passage  the  LXX  has  Sarav,  but  in  the 
three  previous  texts  it  has  iirifiovXoc.  The  Hebrew 
word  recurs  in  verses  23  and  25,  but  is  omitted  by 
the  LXX. 

Pa.        38.  20,  '  They  also  that  render  evil  for  good  are  mine  adver- 
saries.' 

Ps.        71.  13,  '  Let  them  be    confounded  and    consumed   that  are 

adversaries  to  my  soul.' 

Ps.       109.    4,  *  For  my  love  they  are  my  adversaries. 

verse    6,  '  Let  Satan  (without  the  article  in  the  Hebrew  and  in 

the  Greek)  stand  at  his  right  hand.' 
verse  20,  'Let  this  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from 

the  Lord.' 
verse  29,  '  Let  mine  adversaries  be  clothed  with  shame,' 
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In  these  passages  tlie  LXX  renders  by  the  verb  jvSmi- 
)8aXXfl»,  except  in  the  last,  where  we  find  hiaQoKus. 

§  5.  In  1  Chron.  2L 1  we  read  that  ^  Satan  stood  np  against 
Israel  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel.'  There  is  no 
article  here  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  i^ia^oKoi)^  therefore  the 
word  might  be  rendered  ^an  adversary,'  as  in  other  pas- 
sages.   Taming  to  the  corresponding  passage,  2  Sam.  24. 

1,  we  read, '  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  go, 
number  Israel  and  Judah.'  As  in  1  Kin.  IL  14,  we  were 
told  plainly  that  ^  The  Lord  stirred  up  a  Satan  against  Solo- 
mon ' ;  so,  putting  these  two  parallel  passages  together,  we 
may  gather  that  'The  Lord  stirred  up  a  Satan  against 
Israel.'  The  Bible  reminds  us  more  than  once  that  provo- 
cations to  evil  are  not  only  permitted  but  ordered  by  God, 
to  test  those  who  are  strong  in  faith,  and  to  show  those  who 
are  depending  on  themselves  how  vain  it  is  for  them  to  trust 
in  any  one  but  the  living  God.  The  instruments  that  are 
used  for  this  purpose  are  in  some  cases  evil  spirits,  and  these 
act  by  suggestion  or  otherwise  on  the  impulses  of  men. 

§  6.  Satan  is  referred  to  very  definitely  in  Job  1.  6-12, 

2.  1-7.  In  these  important  passages  we  have  the  definite 
article  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  (o  810^0X09)^  and 
we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  view  which  the  previous 
passages  suggested,  that  human  opposition  to  what  is  good 
is  secretly  instigated  by  a  being  who  lives  in  another 
sphere  of  existence,  and  who  is  the  adversary,  or,  to  use  the 
Greek  translation  in  its  modern  English  form,  the  devU;  that 
he  is  permitted  by  God  to  put  men's  faith  to  the  test  by  the 
infliction  of  various  evils ;  but  that  he  can  do  nothing  without 
such  permission. 

In  the  remarkable  vision  recorded  by  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah  (3.  1,  2)  we  read  thus :  '  He  showed  me  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan,  the 
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adversary  (not  as  in  our  margin  "  an  adversary  ")  standing  at 
his  riglit  hand  to  re$i%i  (lit.  to  satan)  him.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  (the)  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan.^  Here 
again  there  is  an  article  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek;  and 
Satan  is  brought  into  conflict  with  the  angels  of  Gk>d,  as  at 
the  opening  of  the  book  of  Job,  where  the  LXX  rendeis 
'  sons  of  God '  as  '  angels  of  God.'  The  same  being  is  evi- 
dently referred  to,  and  he  is  engaged  in  the  same  work^  but 
is  subjected  to  the  rebuke  of  God. 

§  7.  The  word  Satan  is  regarded  as  an  equivalent  title 
with  the  devil  in  the  N.  T.,  just  as  evil  spirit  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  demon  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  the  same  event 
in  the  gospels.  He  is  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  souls,  lead- 
ing them  into  sin,  and  aiming  at  their  destruction.  He 
appears  to  have  had  influence  over  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
death  is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  But  the  Son  of  God 
by  dying  overcame  '  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that 
isthedevil'(Heb.  2.  14). 

Where  the  word  Bid^o\o9  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  with  the 
definite  article,  we  may  conclude  that  the  adversary,  Satan, 
is  referred  to.  The  following  are  instances  of  its  usage: — 
Our  Lord  was  tempted  by  the  devil,  Matt.  4. ;  the  enemy 
who  sowed  tares  is  the  devil.  Matt.  13.  39 ;  the  fire  is  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Matt.  25.41 ;  the  devil 
takes  the  good  seed  out  of  man's  heart,  Luke  8.  12 ;  the 
devil  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  the  Lord, 
John  13.  2.  There  is  no  definite  article  in  Acts  13. 10,  where 
Paul  addresses  Elymas  as  the  son  of  iiA^oKos ;  probably, 
however,  this  passage  may  be  classed  with  the  others ;  com- 
pare St.  John's  words  *  children  of  the  devil,'  1  John  3. 10. 
The  devil  is  identified  by  name  with  Satan  in  Rev.  20.  2. 

The  word  occurs  without  the  article  and  in  a  more  general 
sense  in  1  Tim.  3.  11 ;  2  Tim.  3.  8 ;  Tit.  3.  8 ;  and  also  in 
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John  6.  70,  where  it  is  said  of  Judas  '  He  is  a  devil/  i.e. 
an  adversary,  or  false  accuser. 

§  8.  The  verb  Bcufiovi^eaOai  is  only  used  in  the  gospels,  and 
expresses  the  case  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the 
agency  of  demons.  These  mysterious  beings  are  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  being  cast  out  through  the  Lord's 
power.  In  John  10.  20,  the  being  possessed  with  a  demon 
is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  madness. 

In  Acts  17. 18  the  Athenian  philosophers  give  the  word  its 
more  classical  usage,  and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  gods, 
that  is  to  say,  genii^  In  this  sense  it  seems  to  be  understood 
in  all  the  later  passages,  viz.  1  Cor.  10,  20,  21 ;  1  Tim.  4.  1 ; 
James  2.  19 ;  and  Bev.  9.  20, 16.  14. 

§  9.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  that  Satan  is  never  designated  as  the 
Tempter  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  English  word 
*  tempt,' or  'temptation,'  occurs  sixteen  times.  In  Mai, 
3. 15,  the  Hebrew  word  is  Baohan  (jrin),  to  prove  or  testy  as 
metals  are  tested  in  the  crucible  (see  verse  10,  where  the 
same  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  prove).  In  the  remaining 
passages  the  word  Nasah  (no^)?  literally  '  to  test  by  the  smelly* 
hence  *  to  put  to  the  proofs*  is  used.  In  all  these  passages 
(with  one  exception,  namely  Gen.  22.  1,  where  we  are  told 
that  God  tempted  or  tested  Abraham)  the  word  is  used 
with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  man  has  put  God's 
power  or  forbearance  to  the  test.  Thus  in  Ex.  17.  2,  7,  we 
are  told  that  Israel  *  tempted '  God  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  place  was  therefore  called  Hassah,  a  name  derived  from 
the  word  Nasah.  In  Ps.  78.  41  we  read,  *  They  turned  back, 
and  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.' 
This  limitation  was  the  setting  an  imaginary  boundary  to 
God's  power  and  goodness,  and  thus  calling  Him  forth  to 
step  over  that  boundary.     The  tenjptations  in  the  wilderness 

1  See  howeyer  cbap.  ii.  1 9. 
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are  referred  to  several  times  both  in  the  Pentatench  and 
PsalmSy  and  usuallj  in  the  same  sense.  In  three  passages, 
however,  namely,  Deut.  4.  34,  7.  19,  and  29.  3,  reference  is 
made  not  to  the  provocations  which  God  endnred  when  Bjs 
forbearance  was  put  to  the  test  in  the  wilderness,  bnt  to  the 
mode  in  which  His  purpose  towards  Israel  and  His  power 
of  working  wonders  were  proved  and  demonstrated  by  His 
conduct  towards  Pharaoh  and  his  people. 

§  10.  The  meaning  of  the  two  words  which  we  render 
*  tempt  *  will  be  more  clearly  seen  if  we  collect  the  passages 
where  they  occur  with  other  renderings. 

Bachan  is  found  in  the  following  passages : — 

Gen.      42.  15,  16,   *  Hereby   ye    shall  be    proved  .  .  .  that  your 

words  may  be  proved,  whether  there  be  any  truth 
in  you.' 

1  Chron.29. 17,  *  Thou  triest  the  heart* 

Job         7.  18,  *  That  thou  shouldest  try  him  every  moment.* 

Job       12.  11,  ^  Doth  not  the  ear  try  words?  and  the  mouth  taste  his 

meat  ? '    See  also  chap.  34.  3. 

Job       23.  10,  '  When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.' 

Job       34.  36,  ^My  desire  is  that  Job  may  be  tried  unto  the  end 

because  of  his  answers  for  wicked  men.' 

Ps.  7.    9,  '  The  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and  reins.'    So 

Jer.  11.  20. 

Ps.        11.    4,  5,  '  His  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men«     The  Lord 

trieth  the  righteous.' 
Thou  hast  proved  mine  heart' 
Thou,  O  God,  hast  proved  us.' 
I  proved  thee  at  the  waters  of  Meribah.' 
Try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts.' 
The  fining  pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold ; 
but  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts.' 

Is.  28.  16,  '  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a 

tried  stone.'  Here  we  have  a  prediction  of  the 
truth  that  the  Messiah  should  undergo  a  course  of 
trial,  probation,  or  temptation,  before  becoming 
the  foundation  of  His  Church.  The  LXX,  as  quoted 
in  the  N.  T.,  adopts  the  word  elect  (ckXecroc)  in 
this  passage. 


Ps. 
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Prov. 

17.    3,  * 
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Jer.         6.  27,  ^  I  have  set  thee  for  a  tower  and  a  fortreps  among  my 

people,  that  thou  may  est  know  and  try  their  way.* 

Jer.         9.    7,  '  Behold,  I  will  melt  them  and  try  them.' 

Jer.       12.    3,  '  Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  me ;  thou  hast  seen  me  and 

tried  mine  heart  toward  thee.* 

Jer.       17.  10,  '  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to 

give  every  man  according  to  his  ways.*  See  also 
chap.  20.  12. 

Ez.        21.  13,  <  It  is  a  trial.* 

Zeeh.     13.    9,  '  I  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried.* 

Mai.        3.  10,  'Prove  me  now  herewith  * — an  idea  taken  up  in  the 

15th  verse,  where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the 
words, '  They  that  tempt  God  are  even  delivered.* 

§  11.  The  word  ITasah  occurs  in  the  following  passages 
(exclusive  of  Gen.  22.  1,  already  referred  to) : — Ex.  15.  25, 
'There  he  proved  them.'  YS^ilst  Israel  was  testing  God's 
power  and  forbearance,  God  was  testing  Israel's  faith.  So 
Ex.  16.  4,  20.  20 ;  Dent.  8.  2,  16,  13.  3 ;  Jud.  2.  22,  3. 1,  4 ; 
2  Chron.  32.  31.  In  Dent.  4.  34  it  is  rendered  'assay'  as 
well  as  'temptation';  and  in  Dent.  28.  56,  it  is  rendered 
'  adventure  '  in  the  A.  Y.  In  Jnd.  6.  39  Gideon  says,  'Let 
me  prove,  I  pray  thee,  bnt  this  once  with  the  fleece.' 

1  Sam.  17.  39,  David  girded  on  his  armonr  and  he  assayed 
to  go  (lit.  he  was  on  the  verge  of  starting)  bnt  he  pnt  the 
armonr  off  again,  '  for  he  had  not  proved  it.' 

1  Kin.  10. 1,  the  Qneen  of  Sheba  came  to  Solomon  '  to 
prove  him  with  hard  words.'    Compare  2  Chron.  9.  1. 

It  is  also  nsed  in  Job  4.  2  ('  assay ') ;  Job  9.  23  ('  trial ') ; 
Ecc.  2.  1  and  7.  23 ;  also  in  Dan.  L  12  and  14,  where  it  is 
rendered  '  prove.' 

The  two  words  occnr  together  in  Ps.  26.  2,  'Examine 
(baohan)  me,  0  Lord>  and  prove  (na8ali)me';  and  in  Ps. 
95.  9,  'When  yonr  fathers  tempted  (nasah)  me,  proved 
(bachan)  me,  and  saw  my  work.' 

§  12.  A  consideration  of  these  passages  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  various  evils  and  struggles  and  difficulties 
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which  are  prompted  from  within,  or  which  befall  man  firom 
without,  are  ordered  by  God  as  part  of  the  great  system  of 
probation  or  testing  to  which  every  child  of  Adam  is 
being  subjected,  and  that  the  result  of  the  test  is  sometimes 
favourable  and  at  other  times  unfavourable,  according  a« 
man  is  found  to  have  been  leaning  upon  God  or  only  upon 
himself.  The  agency  of  the  evil  one  is  permitted  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  a  man  into  that  sort  of  contact  with  evil 
which  will  serve  to  test  his  real  principles.  If  a  man  falls, 
it  is  because  he  is  '  led  away  by  his  own  lusts  and  enticed,' 
instead  of  living  to  the  Lord  and  trusting  in  Him.  If  a  man 
stands,  it  is  because  he  is  on  the  ^  tried  stone,'  the  sure 
foundation.  ^Blessed  is  the  man  that  goes  through  the 
time  of  probation  without  being  found  wanting,  because 
when  he  is  proved,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which 
the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him,'  James  L  12. 

The  LXX  translates  Bachan  by  ira^o),  i^erd^toy  4>aivofiaij 
<f>avep69  yivofiaiy  /lavBdvWy  KpivtOy  Staxplvmy  SoKi/id^co  (the  most 
usual  word),  Bixaioio  (Ez.  21.  13),  hrt0Tpe<fxo,  dpOiarrjfti,  and 
iscXs/cTOf  (Prov.  17.  3  and  Is.  28.  6). 

Nasah  is  always  translated  by  'rrsipd^ta,  or  one  of  its  com- 
pounds. 

§  13.  The  word  hd^o)  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T.  but 
i^sTa^w  is  used  three  times  to  represent  accurate,  scrutinising 
search  (Matt.  2.  8, 10.  11 ;  John  21.  12) ;  <f>alvofuu  is  used  to 
indicate  the  result  of  such  scrutiny  in  2  Cor.  13.  7 ;  and  so 
if>av6po9  ytvea6<u  is  found  in  the  sense  of  being  brought  to 
the  test  in  Luke  8.  17,  *  There  is  nothing  hidden  which  shall 
not  be  made  manifest;  1  Cor.  3. 13,  ^His  work  shall  be 
made  manifest';  see  also  1  Cor.  11.19,  14.  25;  1  John 
3.10. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  giving  a  consistent  rendering 
to  SiaKplio)  in  the  N.  T.  It  often  answers,  both  in  sense  as 
well  as  etymology,  to  the  word  discern,  as  in  Matt,  16,  3, 
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*  Ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  heavens  ';  1  Cor.  U.  31,  ^  If 
we  discerned  ourselves  (i.e.  our  own  motives)  we  should  not 
be  judged  of  the  Lord/  In  other  passages  the  word  is  used 
in  a  HiphU  or  causative  sense,  as  when  we  read  *Who 
maketh  thee  to  differ/  in  1  Cor.  4.  7;  so  probably 
we  should  understand  1  Cor.  U.  29,  *Not  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  represents  the  body  of  Christ 
and  other  food.' 

In  Jude  9.  we  read  of  Michael  contending  [SiaKpivofisvof) 
with  Satan ;  but  in  the  22nd  verse,  where  the  same  part  of 
the  verb  occurs,  it  has  been  rendered  '  On  some  have  com- 
passion, making  a  difference  ';  might  it  not  be  rendered 

*  Contending  with  them,'  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
passage  ?  The  verb  has  this  sense  also  in  Acts  11.  2,  where 
we  read  that  they  after  circumcision  contended  with  Peter. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  word  has  come  to  signify  doubt- 
ing, i.e.  the  subjection  of  the  mind  and  will  to  fluctuations 
and  contending  impulses.  Thus  we  read  in  Matt.  21.  21, 
*If  ye  have  faith  and  doubt  not';  so  Mark  11.  23;  Acts 

10.  20  ;  Eom.  4.  20  (where  the  A.  V.  reads  *  He  staggered 
not  at  the  promise ') ;  Bom.  14.  23 ;  James  1.  6,  2.  4. 

The  word  SoAct/Ltafftv  is  also  used  of  the  process  of  scrutiny 
whereby  a  man  is  brought  to  the  test.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  BiaKpivstVy  as  in  Luke  12.  56,  which  may 
be  compared  with  Matt.  16.  3,  quoted  above.  So  the  man 
says  of  his  yoke  of  oxen,  *Igotoprove  them,'  Lu.  14.  19 ; 
Bom.  2.  18,  'Thou  disc  em  est  what  is  excellent.'  Com- 
pare Bom.  12.  2,  'That  you  may  make  proof  of  what 
is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God ' ; 
1  Cor.  3.  13,  '  The  fire  shall  test  every  man's  work ' ;  1  Cor. 

11.  28,  '  Let  a  man  scrutinise  himself';  compare  the  31st 
verse,  where  Suncpipto  is  used.  Compare  also  2  Cor.  8.  8,  22, 
13.  5;  GaL  6.  4;  Eph,  6.  10;  Phil.  1.  10;  1  Tim.  8.  10;  1 
John  4.  1« 
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Sometimes  the  verb  signifies  that  the  scrutiny  has  been 
satisfactory ;  it  is  then  rendered  to  approve.  So  we  read  in 
1  Thess.  2.  4,  *  We  have  been  approved  of  God/  Compare 
Bom.  1.  28,  *  They  did  not  approve  of  the  retaining  Grod  in 
their  knowledge/  In  this  verse  the  Apostle  carries  on  the 
idea  contained  in  the  verb  hoK^tiaX<co  a  little  fhrther^  for  he 
proceeds,  *  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind '  (aS6/ct/Lu>v  vovv).  They  rejected  Him,  so  He  rejected 
them. 

§  14.  The  word  aioKifios  has  nsnally  been  rendered  re* 
probate,  as  in  2  Cor.  13.  5,  where  we  have  the  same  con- 
nexion of  words  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted,   ^  Prove 
(hoKifj^afyri)  your  own  selves  *  .  .  .  unless  ye  be  reprobate' 
(ahoK^fioi).     In  one  place,  however,  and  that  a  very  remark- 
able one,  our  translators  have  preferred  to  render  aSoicifiOf 
by  *  castaway,'  viz.  in  1  Cor.  9.  27,  where  St.  Paul  says, 
^  I  bring  my  body  into  subjection  lest  whilst  I  have  preached 
to  others  I  myself  should  be  unable  to  pass  the  scrutiny  (of 
the  last  day).'     The  sense  of  this  passage  is  very  plain  and 
practical,  and  it  is  strange  that  commentators  should  some- 
times have   allowed  themselves  to  travel  from  its  solemn 
teaching  into  vain  and  unprofitable  questions  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  what  Paul  was  so  diligently  guarding  against 
might  in  reality  occur. 

St.  James  and  St.  Peter  concur  in  using  the  expression 
^  The  trial  of  your  faith.'  Here  the  word  is  Sotclfuov  (James 
1.  8 ;  1  Pet.  1.  7),  and  the  idea  suggested  is  that  the  fiaith 
which  a  Christian  professes  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  test 
of  affliction  and  temptation,  just  as  gold  is  put  into  a  crucible 
and  passed  through  the  fire. 

The  word  SSxifiof  is  used  several  times  by  St.  Paul,  and 
signifies  the  condition  of  him  who  has  stood  the  test  and 
is  approved,  as  he  himself  laboured  to  be,  and  as  he 
sought  to  make  all  who  came  within  reach  of  his  ministry. 
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See  2  Tim.  2. 16,  and  compare  James  1.  12,  *  When  he  is 
tried,'  i.e.  approved.  In  accordance  with  these  passages, 
we  can  understand  Bom.  6.  4,  where  we  read  that  *  Patience 
worketh  experience  '  {Sotcifirjv).  This  doubtless  means  that 
as  tribulation  is  the  occasion  whereby  endurance  or  patience 
is  developed,  so  this  endurance  becomes  a  test  or  proof  that 
faith  is  living  and  true ;  and  the  possession  of  this  test  gives 
us  fair  hope  that  the  promises  made  to  us  in  Christ  shall  be 
bestowed  upon  us. 

§  15.  When  we  turn  from  these  various  Greek  words  which 
stand  for  the  Hebrew  word  Bachan  to  ireipaieiVj  which  always 
represents  the  word  Nasah,  we  notice  a  marked  difference  of 
sense.  The  scrutiny  or  testing  process  which  we  have  con- 
sidered is  exercised  by  men,  aided  by  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  present  life,  and  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  men  by  God  hereafter. 
But  iretpaafui?  is  almost  always  represented  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  work  of  the  devil  or  of  those  who  are 
following  his  guidance.  Thus  Christ  during  his  earthly 
ministry  *  suffered,  being  tempted,'  and  those  temptations, 
which  were  of  various  kinds,  were  thrown  in  his  path  some- 
times by  Satan  himself,  and  sometimes  by  the  Pharisees 
and  others,  who  sought  to  entangle  Him  in  an  offence 
against  God  or  man.  In  the  Acts,  we  read  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  tempting  the  Spirit  of  God  (Acts  6.  9) ;  and  of 
Peter  asking  the  brethren  why  they  tempted  God  by  im- 
posing the  law  of  Moses  on  the  Gentile  converts  (16.  10).  In 
James  1.  13,  14,  we  have  the  whole  history  of  temptation,  so 
far  as  the  operations  of  the  human  heart  are  concerned. 
Satan's  operations  are  implied  but  not  directly  stated.  A 
man  is  said  to  be  led  away  when  he  is  baited  (fieXsa^ofjuivoi) 
by  his  own  passions.  But  who  is  it  that  uses  these  things 
as  a  bait  9  Not  God.  Let  no  man  say  in  this  sense  I  am 
tempted  of  God.    Not  man;  for  he  cannot  bait  the  hook 
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with  which  he  himself  is  to  be  beguiled  and  destroyed.  It 
must  then  be  the  Evil  One,  who  makes  use  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  heart  as  a  means  of  dragging  him  to  ruin. 

When  we  ask  God  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation,  we 
mean.  Lead  us  not  into  that  position,  and  put  us  not  into 
those  circumstances,  in  which  we  should  be  in  danger  of 
falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  assaults  of  Satan.  In  connexion 
with  this  prayer  we  have  the  promise  that  with  every  tempta- 
tion in  which  God  permits  us  to  be  placed.  He  provides  a 
way  of  escape  that  we  may  be  able  to  go  through  vdthout 
falling.  He  allows  the  way  in,  and  He  makes  the  way  omI 
{Tr)v  S/cl3aaiv)y  1  Cor.  10.  13. 

One  or  two  passages  only  in  which  the  verb  occurs  are  to 
be  interpreted  differently.  In  2  Cor.  18.  6,  *  tempt  your- 
selves,* means  put  yourself  to  the  test,  as  we  see  from  the 
context,  which  shows  that  the  word  is  used  as  a  parallel  to 
the  verb  SoKtfiaisiv.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Heb.  U.  17,  where  the  vmter  refers  to 
the  temptation  of  Abraham  to  slay  Isaac. 

§  16.  Before  dismissing  the  examination  of  the  terms 
referring  to  Satanic  agency  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  the  words  by  which  the  Serpent  is  described. 

It  is  strange  that  Saraph  (p|n^),  should  signify  both  a 
serpent  and  an  angel.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
is  ^to  burn,'  hence  to  flash  like  fire:  it  is  thus  applicable 
both  to  the  rapid  movements  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  81. 6; 
Deut.  8.  15 ;  Is.  14.  29),  and  also  to  those  ^  ministers '  of  God 
who  are  *  a  flame  of  fire '  (Is.  6.  2,  6). 

Zahal,  to  crawl,  is  the  word  used  in  Dent.  32.  24;  Tanin, 
a  dragon  (crocodile  ?  lizard  ?)  in  Ex.  7.  9,  10,  12.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  word  rendered  serpent  in  Ex.  7.  is 
different  from  what  we  meet  with  in  Ex.  4.  3,  where  the 
regular  word  Nachash  is  used.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  two  different  creatures  are  here  represented.     The  word 
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Tanin  occurs  in  various  forms,  and  signifies  both  land  and  sea 
monsters.  It  stands  for  the  ^  great  whales '  (^07717)  of  Gen. 
1.  21 ;  and  for  the  whale,  Job  7.  12 ;  for  the  poisonous 
dragon  in  Dent.  32.  33  ;  for  the  dragons  (Egyptians?)  in 
Ps.  74.  13,  where  they  are  connected  with  the  leviathan ; 
compare  Is.  27.  1.  In  Is.  5L  9,  the  Dragon  is  again  con- 
nected with  Bahab,  as  the  symbol  of  the  proud  Egyptian ; 
and  in  Ez.  29.  3,  Pharaoh  is  directly  called  ^the  great 
dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,'  and  in  chap.  32.  2, 
he  is  compared  to  whales  or  dragons  in  the  seas. 

In  Micah  1.  8,  this  creature  is  described  as  making  a 
wailing  noise ;  see  also  Is.  13.  22.  In  Lam.  4.  3,  the  same 
creature  is  called  a  *  sea  monster,'  or  *  sea-calf,'  and  is  de- 
scribed as  sucking  its  young.  The  LXX  renders  it  an  owl 
{(Tiipriv)  in  Job  30.  29,  Is.  34.  13,  43.  20,  in  which  passages 
it  is  brought  in  as  a  parallel  to  the  owl  or  ostrich.  It  is 
also  regarded  as  a  mark  of  desolation,  and  as  inhabiting 
ruins  and  dry  places,  Jer.  9.  11, 10.  22,  49.  33 ;  Ps.  44.  19 
(*  the  place  of  dragons  ') ;  Is.  36.  7. 

Putting  these  passages  together,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Tanin  is  first  a  monster  of  the  deep,  perhaps  a  crocodile,  then 
a  representation  of  the  power  of  Egypt  which  was  destroyed, 
then  a  symbol  of  desolation  generally,  and  thus  brought 
into  the  company  of  other  creatures  which  are  supposed  to 
lurk  about  desolate  places. 

It  is  the  reappearance  of  the  symbol  of  the  dragon  in  the 
New  Testament  that  has  justified  the  enumeration  of  the 
passages  above  cited. 

We  now  return  to  the  ordinary  word  for  serpent,  namely, 
Nachash  (en^).  This  creature  first  appears  in  Gen.  3.  as  one 
which  was  ^  More  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,'  and  as 
the  instrument  through  which  the  fall  of  man  was  effected. 
Its  next  appearance  is  in  Gen.  49. 17,  in  the  course  of  Jacob's 
blessing,  where  we  read,  *  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  wayy 
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an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horses'  heels^  so  that 
the  rider  shall  fall  backrvards.'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  this  reference  to  the  serpent  and  to  its  biting  the  heel 
should  be  followed  by  the  utterance  of  a  heart  which  longed 
for  the  help  of  Him  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
*  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord/ 

The  next  appearance  of  the  word  Nachash  is  where  it  is 
recorded  that  the  rod  of  Moses  was  turned  into  a  serpent, 
Ex.  4.  3,  and  7.  15 ;  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  the 
word  is  distinct  here  from  that  which  is  used  in  Ex.  7.  9, 10, 
12.  The  serpent  is  again  referred  to  in  Num.  21.  6,  where 
it  is  also  called  fiery  (Saraph).  In  verse  7,  it  is  simply  called 
Nachash ;  in  verse  8,  Saraph ;  in  verses  9  and  10,  Hachash. 
It  is  singular  that  the  same  word  in  a  slightly  different  form 
(Nechash)  signifies  brasSy  or  rather  bromSy  aud  is  used  here 
as  elsewhere.  Hence  the  serpent  of  brass  was  afterwards 
designated  by  Hezekiah  ^  nechnshtaii,'  a  piece  of  brass.  Our 
Lord's  reference  to  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  of  brass  as  a 
foreshadowing  of  His  crucifixion,  and  of  the  benefits  which 
should  be  obtained  therefrom,  gives  great  importance  to  this 
whole  narrative. 

The  serpent  is  also  referred  to  in  Deut.  8. 15 ;  Job  26.  13 ; 
Ps.  58.  4  (^  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent') ; 
Ps.  140.  3;  Prov.  23.  32,  80.  19 ;  Ecc.  10.  8,  11 ;  Is.  14.  29, 
27.  1  (where  it  is  connected  with  the  leviathan  and  the 
dragon) ;  Is.  65.  25  (^Dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat'); 
Jer.  8.  17,  46.  22 ;  Am.  6.  19,  9.  3 ;  and  Mic.  7.  17.  In  these 
passages  the  maliciousness,  stubbonmess,  and  final  degrada- 
tion of  the  impenitent  are  especially  brought  imder  notice. 

It  was  left  for  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  to  set  forth  with 
increased  clearness  the  real  source  of  that  venom  which  has 
made  man  what  he  is,  and  also  the  secret  of  that  power 
whereby  the  poison  may  be  eradicated  and  the  poisoner 
overcome. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

WITCH,   DIVINRE,   PAMILIAE  SPIEIT,   MAGICIAN. 

§  1.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  superstition  and  to  unauthorised 
meiuis  of  information. — §  2.  Casliapli,  or  the  Witch. — §  3.  BLesem*  or 
the  Diviner.— §  4.  OI>»  or  the  Familiar  Spirit.— §  5.  The  Witch  of 
Endor. — §  6.  Za'onlf  or  the  Wizard. — §  7.  Chartammlm,  or  the 
magicians. — 8.  Oexar,  or  the  Soothsayer. — §  9.  Other  words  of  similar 
import. 

§  1.  Superstition  is  the  natural  complement  to  materialism. 
The  mind  of  man  having  once  become  warped  in  religious 
matters  does  not  cling  with  unerring  sagacity  to  the  truth 
that  there  is  a  God,  but  goes  aside  into  bypaths,  sometimes 
resting  in  that  which  is  material  and  seeking  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  spiritual  existences  altogether  &om  the  mind ;  at 
other  times  oscillating  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now  called 
ifpiritudlismy  a  system  known  in  earlier  days  by  the  ruder 
name  of  witclicraft.     Few  things  are  more  fascinating  than 
the  thought  that  the  secrets  of  the  hidden  world  or  of  the 
unknown  future  may  be  unfolded  through  dealings  with  the 
departed,  or  that  one  person  may,  by  going  through  certain 
mysterious  processes,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
will  or  destiny  of  another.     Incantations,  drugs,  vapours, 
the  conjimction  of  the  stars,  the  voice  or  flight  of  birds,  the 
passage  of  the  clouds,  mesmerism,  animal-magnetism,  elec- 
tro-biology— these  and  such  like  have  been  used  in  various 
ages  and  countries  to  take  the  place  of  religion,  and  by  their 
means  men  have  mimicked  the  supernatural  dealings  of  Grod. 
But  they  are  all  abominable  (Deut.  18.  10-12),  and  are  to 
give  way  before  the  simple  voice  of  the  inspired  prophet. 
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Accordingly,  the  Ephesian  converts  acted  on  a  true  instinct, 
and  in  plain  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, when  they  discarded  their  *  curious  arts,'  and  burnt  all 
their  books  at  a  great  sacrifice  (Acts  19.  19).  How  dis- 
honouring to  God  these  practices  are  the  prophet  Isaiah 
plainly  shows  (Is.  8.  19),  and  how  unprofitable  to  man  our 
Lord  teaches  when  he  lays  down  that  if  men  believe  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead  (Luke  16.  31). 

§  2.  With  one  exception,  which  will  be  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  '  divination,' the  word  for  witch  and  witch- 
craft throughout  the  Old  Testament  is  Cashaph  (cjKo).  The 
original  meaning  of  this  word  is  unknown,  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  use  of  cognate  forms  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  it 
may  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  performance  of  religious  rites, 
either  in  the  way  of  prayer  or  secret  communications  with 
another  world. 

Witchcraft  was  adopted  in  very  early  days  as  a  method  of 
trading  upon  the  religious    instincts  and  superstitions   of 
mankind.     It  was   largely  carried   on  by  the   female   sex, 
though  not  confined  to  it.     Thus  Cashaph  is  applied  to  the 
'  sorcerers '  of  Egypt  in  Ex.  7.  11,  to  Israelite  sorcerers  in 
Jer.  27.  9,  and  Mai.  8.  5,  and  to  those  of  Chaldean  origin  in 
Dan.  2.  2.     It  is  also  used  of  sorcery  in  Is.  47.  12.     That 
the  Canaanites  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  a  city  (Acshaph)  which  must 
have  been  specially  named  from  it  (Jos.  U.  1, 12.  20,  19.  25). 
The  word  is  rendered  witch  or  witchcraft  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — Ex.  22. 18,  *  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  live ' ;  Deut.  18.  10 ;  2  Kin.  9.  22,  where  there  is  reference 
to  Jezebel,  who  was  a  Zidonian  by  birth ;  2  Chron.  33.  6,  with 
reference  to  Manasseh ;  Micah  6.  12 ;  Nahum  3.  4,  where 
the  case  of  Nineveh  is  referred  to. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  art  represented  by 
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this  word  little  is  known ;  but  the  general  rendering  of  the 
LXX,  which  is  ^apyjuctla^  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the 
use  of  drugs,  probably  to  produce  clouds  of  vapour,  was  part 
of  the  process.  The  art,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  denounced 
as  one  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  in  Gal.  5.  20,  and  is  referred 
to  in  Bev.  9.  21,  21. 8,  22. 15.     See  also  Acts  19. 19. 

§  3.  The  one  exception  noticed  above  is  1  Sam.  15.  23, 
where  we  read  that  *  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft '; 
but  it  would  be  better  to  say  *the  sin  of  divination,'  the 
subject  next  to  be  considered. 

The  word  for  divining  is  Easam  (ODp),  (LXX,  yjiinzwa^ 
in  every  passage  except  where  reference  is  made  to  Joseph's 
♦divining 'cup.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to 
be  *to  divide'  or  *  partition  out.'  Its  first  appearance 
is  where  the  elders  of  Moab  go  to  Balaam  with  '  the  rewards 
of  divination  in  their  hand'  (Num.  22.  7),  and  where  the 
seer  announces  that '  there  is  no  divination  against  Israel' 
(23.  23).  Balaam  is  directly  called  a  diviner  (A.  Y.  sooth- 
sayer) in  Josh.  13.  22.  We  meet  with  it  among  the  list  of 
similar  practices  in  Deut.  18. 10,  and  14,  where  we  are  g^ven 
to  understand  that  it  was  common  among  the  Canaanites. 

The  Philistines  had  their  diviners  (1  Sam.  6.  2) ;  and  the 
witch  of  Endor  was  asked  *to  divine  by  the  familiar  spirit ' 
(1  Sam.  28.  8).  In  the  later  days  of  Israel  the  people  re- 
sorted to  divinations  (2  E^d.  17. 17).  In  Is.  44.  25,  it  is  said 
of  God  that  He  '  frustrateth  the  significant  tokens  of  liars 
(i.e.  their  false  miracles),  and  maketh  diviners  mad';  and 
in  Jer.  14.  14,  false  prophets  *  prophesy  unto  you  a  false 
vision  and  divination,  and  a  thing  of  nought  and  the 
deceit  of  their  heart.'  See  also  Jer.  27.  9,  29. 8 ;  Ez.  12.  24, 
13.  6,  7,  9,  23,  21.  29,  22.  28 ;  Mic.  3.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  10.  2,  where 
they  are  described  both  as  lies  and  as  vanity  or  nothing- 
ness. 

One  reason  why  false  prophets  practised  divination  i£( 
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evident  from  Micah  3.  11,  where  we  are  told  that  thej  j 
did  it  ^for  rrumey.^  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  natan 
of  the  practice,  first,  by  Is.  8.  2,  where  the  word  ia  ren- 
dered *  prudent';  and  secondly  by  Prov,  16.  10,  where  iw 
read  that  ^a  divine  sentence,'  i.e.  a  word  of  divinatioD, 
^  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king ;  his  mouth  transgresseth  not  ib 
judgment.'  The  diviners  were  doubtless  shrewd  men,  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  those  whom  they  had  to  do 
with,  and  able  to  deliver  their  prognostications  in  oracular 
and  enigmatical  language.  They  prophesied  out  of  their 
own  heart,  and  had  nothing  but  their  own  wits  to  help  them, 
tiiough  they  professed  to  obtain  information  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  phenomena,  which  probably  they  ar- 
ranged beforehand. 

Three  special  modes  of  divination  are  alluded  to  in  Ez.  8L 
21,  '  The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way, 
at  the  head  of  two  ways,  to  use  divination :  he  made  hii 
arrows  (or  knives)  bright,  he  consulted  with  his  images  (or 
teraphim),  he  looked  in  the  liver,' 

The  ordinary  word  for  a  diviner  in  the  LXX  is  fjuarrity  a 
seer  or  soothsayer.  This  art  is  only  once  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T.,  namely,  in  Acts  16. 16,  where  we  read  of  the  PhiUip- 
pian  damsel  that  she  got  for  her  masters  much  gains  by 
divining  (jjMvrsvofjJvrj). 

§  4.  The  familiar  spirit  is  Ob  (31k),  literally,  *  a  bottle' 
(see  Job  32. 19,  where  the  word  is  used),  and  hence  perhaps 
the  hollow  sound  which  might  be  produced  by  the  wind  or 
f^reath  in  an  empty  bottle  or  skin.  The  LXX  renders  the 
word  iyyaaTpifiv6o9,  ventriloquist ;  so  that  the  process  called 
Ob  must  probably  have  depended  in  some  degree  on  the 
power  of  producing  some  peculiar  soimd  which  might  repre* 
sent  the  voice  of  the  dead.  This  point  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  8. 
19,  where  we  read  of  *  them  that  have  familiar  spirits/  to- 
gether with  ^wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter'  (Et.  tbat 
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chirp  or  squeak,  see  10.  14,  and  that  titter  a  low  sound  or 
speak  iudistinctlj,  see  59.  3).  Also  in  Is.  29.  4,  we  read, 
*  Thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of  tbe 
ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy 
voice  shall  be  as  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  whisper  (or  chirp)  out  of  the 
dust.'  The  idea  that  the  dead,  if  they  could  speak  at  all, 
would  be  represented  as  speaking  out  of  the  ground,  is  very 
old  and  very  natural ;  see  Gen.  4.  10,  *  The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.* 

In  one  passage  (2  Kin.  21.  6),  the  LXX  renders  the  word 
by  6e\riTq9y  by  which  was  meant  perhaps  a  person  with  a 
strong  will  who  could  act  upon  the  feelings  of  others.  If 
this  were  not  a  solitary  instance,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
connect  Ob  with  the  root  Avah(nnK),  to  will,  and  to  class  the 
dealings  referred  to  with  those  which  are  now  called  animal 
magnetism,  and  possibly  to  introduce  the  iOcXodfnjaKsia  or 
will- worship  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  same  category. 

The  word  Ob  occurs  in  the  following  passages,  besides 
those  already  referred  to: — Lev.  19.  31,  *  Regard  not  them 
that  have  familiar  spirits ';  Lev.  20.  6,  27 ;  Deut.  18. 11 ; 
2  Kin.  21.  6,  28.  24;  1  Chron.  10. 13 ;  2  Chron.  88.  6 ;  and  Is. 
19.  3,  which  refers  to  Egypt. 

§  5.  The  most  interesting  passage,  however,  is  that  in 
which  *  the  witch  of  Endor '  is  described,  1  Sam.  28.  3,  7,  8, 
9.  We  are  first  told  that  Saul  had  put  away  these 
^  familiar  spirits '  out  of  the  land,  then  that  he  charged 
his  servants  to  seek  out  a  woman  who  dealt  in  this  forbidden 
art.  Accordingly  they  find  out  for  him  a  *  mistress  of  Ob,* 
and  he  visits  her  in  disguise  and  asks  her  to  divine  to  him 
by  Ob,  and  to  bring  up  that  which  he  should  speak  of  to  her. 
The  woman,  under  a  promise  of  secresy,  is  ready  enough  to 
gratify  his  wishes,  and  asks  whom  she  shall  raise  up.  Her 
business  then  was  necromancy,  the  real  or  pretended  dealing 
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with  the  departed,  the  ^enquiring  of  the  dead/  which k 
called  necromancy  in  Deut.  18.  10.  There  is  no  indicatioi 
from  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  Ob  is  referred  to  &i 
there  was  usaallj  any  a'ppearance\  but  generally  a  YOiee^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  departed  person,  im 
heard  to  proceed,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground,  sometima 
muttering  indistinctly  and  sometimes  ^  peeping,'  that  is  to 
say,  piping  or  chirping  like  the  thin  shriU  notes  of  a  bird. 

Saul,  whose  character  was  a  strange  mixture  of  ve- 
hemence and  superstition,  terrified  at  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  and  perhaps  seized  with  a  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  death,  seeks  not  unto  the  Lord,  but  unto  thn 
woman  who  can  chirp  and  can  mumble,  and  hopes  that  hj 
her  magic  rites  he  may  once  more  obtain  the  help  of  the 
deceased  prophet  of  the  Lord  whose  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions had  been  so  often  disregarded.  The  woman  on  her 
part  was  prepared  to  satisfy  the  morbid  longings  of  her 
visitor  by  professing  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  ly 
uttering  some  oracular  words  in  shrill  or  muffled  tones. 

Saul  says,  *  Bring  me  up  Samuel/  No  sooner  are  iie 
words  uttered,  than  to  her  horror  the  woman  perceives 
Samuel.  She  screams  with  terror,  and  says  to  her  visitor, 
*  Why  bast  thou  deceived  me  ?  And  thou  art  Saul.'  There 
was  no  sham  here.  God  had  interposed  and  permitted  the 
prophet  to  appear  to  the  woman  in  majestic  form,  and  perhaps 
clad  in  judicial  robes  of  office,  so  that  she  said,  ^  I  saw  gods 
(or  judges  0  coming  up  from  the  earth.' 

Saul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  any  vision  himself^ 
and  who  cannot  see  why  the  woman  should  be  so  surprised  at 
what  he  takes  to  be  the  result  of  her  incantations,  knows  from 
her  description  that  Samuel  must  be  before  her,  and  pros- 
trates himself  in  reverence  whilst  listening  to  the  words  of 
the  ^  old  man.' 

'  See  chap.  ii.  §  5. 
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Without  entering  further  into  the  narrative,  which  would 
be  beyond  the  present  object,  it  may  be  noted  that  Samuel 
represents  himself  as  '  disquieted '  and  *  brought  up '  owing 
to  the  desire  of  Saul ;  also  that  he  predicts  the  death  of  the 
king  and  his  sons  the  following  day,  and  gives  the  reason  of 
Saul's  ill  success.  But  did  the  woman  really  take  part  in 
bringing  up  Samuel?  She  professed  afterwards  that  she  had 
done  so  (verse  21),  but  the  narrative  rather  implies  that  she 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and,  if  so,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  God  on  this  occasion  made  use  of  Saul's 
superstitious  dependence  on  an  impostor  to  plant  a  solemn 
lesson  in  his  heart  before  he  died#  Certainly  there  is  no 
encouragement  given  by  the  whole  narrative  to  similar  pro- 
ceedings, especially  when  we  remember  that  *  Saul  died  for 
bis  transgression,  and  aUo  for  asking  covmsel  of  a  familiar 
spirit,  instead  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord,'  1  Chron,  10. 18, 14. 

If  it  be  asked,  in  conclusion,  what  difference  there  was 
between  a  person  who  had  a  familiar  spirit  and  one  who  is 
called  a  *  medium '  in  terms  of  modem  spiritualism,  it  may 
reasonably  be  answered  that  there  is  no  difference  at  all,  and 
that  the  denunciations  against  the  one  are  fairly  applicable 
to  the  other. 

§  6.  The  word  for  wizard  is  Id*oni  05in%  literally,  «a 
knowing  one.'  They  are  always  ranked  with  those  who 
deal  in  Ob,  and  are  to  be  regarded  with  equal  abhorrence* 
They  are  referred  to  in  Lev.  19.  31,  20.  6,  27  ;  Deut.  18.  11 ; 
1  Sam.  28.  3,  9 ;  2  Kin.  21.  6,  23.  24 ;  2  Chron.  33.  6 ;  Is.  8. 19, 
and  19.  8.  These  *  knowing'  persons  were  no  doubt  wise 
in  their  generation,  *  prudent '  like  the  diviners,  and  skilled 
in  the  art  of  preying  upon  the  follies  and  superstitions  of 
those  who  came  into  contact  with  them.  The  LXX  render- 
ing is  usually  hraoiZoSj  an  enchanter,  or  yvwarr)?,  a  know- 
ing person. 

§  7.  The  magicians  were  Cbartaminim  (D^Dtdnn),  a  name 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  Charath,  a  graving  tool* 
The  LXX  sometimes  calls  them  i^vyv^^h  explainers.  Perhaps  ; 
they  were  engravers  of  hieroglyphics,  and  possessed  of  thai  j 
secret  knowledge  which  these  sculptures  represented  and 
which  they  communicated  to  the  people  with  considerabk 
reserve.  Although  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  from 
the  facts  narrated  concerning  them  in  the  book  of  Exodus 
that  they  were  possessed  of  preternatural  powers,  yet  it  maj 
well  be  doubted  if  they  had  access  to  any  other  secret  influ- 
ences than  those  which  natural  science  is  daily  bringing  to 
light,  or  than  those  by  means  of  which  the  Indian  juggler 
astounds  his  European  spectators.  There  may  have  been 
secrets  in  the  early  days  of  human  history  which  were 
known  but  to  a  few,  and  were  handed  down  with  great 
caution;  modem  science  has  hitherto  failed  to  penetrate 
them,  but  they  will  perhaps  be  unravelled  in  course  of  time. 
The  learned  magicians  of  Egypt  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  possessors  of  such  secrets. 

§  8.  The  Chaldean  soothsayer  whom  we  read  of  in 
Dan.  2.  27,  4.  7,  6.  7,  11,  was  no  doubt  an  astrologer,  who 
pretended  to  do  what  astrologers  in  many  countries  and  in 
various  eras  have  professed  to  do,  viz.  to  calculate  the 
destinies  of  man  by  interpreting  the  movements  and  con- 
junctions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Their  name,  Oezar  (it)),  ]s 
literally  to  cut.  Whether  this  name  was  applied  to  them 
from  their  marking  out  the  heavens  into  certain  divisions  for 
purposes  of  observation,  or  whether  they  derived  it  from  the 
fact  that  they  cut  off  or  decided  the  fate  of  those  who  came 
to  them  for  advice,  is  a  matter  which  perhaps  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

§  9.  Another  mode  of  attempting  to  obtain  information 
was  by  the  examination  of  the  clouds.    Hence  the  use  of 

'  David  Mill  derived  the  word  from  the  Aramean.  Cbnr  (l^nX  ^  ^^  <^^ 
thorn  (D^DX  *^'cret. 
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the  word  Anan  (py), /cXt;Sov/fo/iaf,  *to  observe  the  clouds.' 
These  observers  are  ranked  with  all  the  other  intruders  into 
■Dnlawful  pursuits  in  Deut.  18. 10,  and  14,  under  the  title  of 
soothsayers.  They  are  mentioned  in  Is.  2.  6,  where  it  is 
said  of  Israel  that  ^  they  are  soothsayers  like  the  Philis- 
tines.' See  also  Micah  5.  12.  They  are  spoken  of  in  Is. 
57.  8,  as  the  sons  of  Hhe  sorceress,'  and  are  classed  with 
the  vile,  the  impure,  and  the  idolater.  In  Jer.  27.  9,  the  A.  V. 
calls  them  ^enchanters';  and  in  Lev.  19.  26,  2  Kin.  21.  6, 
and  2  Chron.  33.  6,  they  are  described  as  *the  observers  of 
times,'  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  by  examining  the  clouds 
profess  to  be  able  to  tell  at  what  exact  crisis  any  event  is  to 
be  expected  to  take  place,  and  when  a  good  opportunity 
arrives  for  doing  a  certain  work. 

The  word  Chever  03C)>  'binding'  or  *  fascination,'  is 
rendered  enchantment  in  Is.  47.  9, 12,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Babylon;  and  is  rendered  ^  charmer'  in  Deut.  18. 
11 ;  also  in  Ps.  68.  5,  where  the  serpent  charmer  is  referred 
to.  In  the  early  part  of  the  same  verse,  Lachash  (^n^),  to 
whisper,  is  used  for  the  art  of  the  serpent  charmer,  and  is 
also  used  in  the  same  connexion  in  Jer.  8. 17,  and  in  Ecc. 
10. 11;  where  the  A.  V.  has  *  enchantment.' 

In  Is.  19.  8,  ^  charmers '  are  described  as  Ittim  (dok), 
those  who  speak  with  a  soft  low  voice.  These  are  perhaps 
serpent  charmers.  The  word  itself  is  used  of  Ahab  going 
'softly'  (1  Ei.  21.  27),  as  a  sign  of  his  humility  and  re- 
pentance. 

The  'enchantments'  of  the  Egyptians  are  Lahathim 
(D'Dn^)  in  Ex.  7. 11,  and  lath  {^)  in  Ex.  7.  22,  8.  7, 18.  Both 
of  these  words  signify  secresy,  and  imply  that  these  learned 
men  practised  what  in  the  middle  ages  would  be  called  '  the 
black  art,'  or  perhaps  what  we  call  *  sleight  of  hand.' 

Only  one  other  word  has  to  be  noticed,  namely,  Vachash 
(trm)^  which  is  supposed  to  signify  to  whisper  or  hiss,  and 
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hence  is  applied  to  the  serpent.    It  is  rendered  ^  enchant- 
ment '  in  Lev.  1ft.  26 ;  Deut  18. 10 ;  Num.  23.  23,  24.  1   (with 
reference  to  Balaam);  2  Kin.  17.  17,  21.  6;  2  Chron.  83.  6. 
These  passages  imply  that  it  was  Canaanitish  rather  than 
Egyptian  in  its  origin  and  connexion.     The  word  is  used  in 
a  modified  sense  in  1  Kin.  20.  88,  ^  The  men  did  diligently 
observe  whether  anything  would  come  from  him';   they 
prognosticated  as  to  Benhadad's  fate  from  Ahab's  words. 
It  is  also  the  word  used  by  Joseph's  steward  in  Gren*  44.  5, 
15,  where  the  A.  V.  has  *  divine  '  or  ^make  trial,'  and  per- 
haps was   specially  used  by  Joseph's   order  as  a  word  of 
Canaanitish  origin.      The   LXX  renders   it  by   the   word 
olwviafios,  augury,  or  the  interpreting  events  by  the  flight 
of  birds ;  but  divination  by  means  of  pictures,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  liquid  in  a  cup,  may  be  referred  to. 
The  verb  is  used  in  Gren.  30.  27,  where  Laban  says,  *  I  have 
learned  by  experience  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for 
thy    sake.'      Possibly,    however,    the   second   meaning  of 
Nacliash  (9  to  shine),  whence  the  name  for  brass  is  derived, 
may  throw  some  light  on  this  question.     Two  persons  are 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  who  derive  their  name  from  this 
root,  namely,  Naasson  (Nachshon),  the  son  of  Amminadab 
(Ex.  6.  23),  and  Nehushta,  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin  (2  Kin. 
24.  8). 
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§  1.  Man*8  tendency  to  materialism. — {  2.  Hebrew  words  for  Idols," 
§  3.  The  '  Abomination  *  in  the  N.  T. — §  4.  Usage  and  meaning  of  the 
word  *etsew. — §  5.  Hebrew  words  signifying  image  or  nmUUude. — §  6. 
The  same  in  the  N.  T. — §  7.  Other  Hebrew  words  referring  to  idolatry. 
— I  8.  IdolSf  according  to  the  N.  T. — §  9.  Fulke  and  Martin's  contro- 
versy on  the  word  image. — §  10.  IICItBwali,  or  the  Pillar. — §  11.  Tlie 
Cbamontiii. — §  12.  Aslierah,  or  the  Grove. — §  13.  Bamalitor  the 
High  Place.— §  14.  The  TerapMm, 

§  1.  Man  is  essentiallj  an  image-maker.  His  best  works  in 
art  and  mechanics  are  imitations  of  nature.  His  music  is 
an  attempt  to  present,  not  indeed  to  the  eye  but  to  the  ear, 
what  may  be  called  a  picture  of  the  varied  feelings  that 
occupy  his  heart.  This  tendency  abo  shows  itself  in  his 
religious  worship,  which  he  is  inclined  to  make  as  symbolical 
as  possible.  Nay,  he  seeks  to  make  a  sensible  representa- 
tion even  of  God  Himself,  and  gradually  to  transfer  to  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  thatreyerence  and  dependence  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  one  living  and  true  God.  There  is 
a  strange  fascination  in  exaggerated  religious  symbolism ;  it 
engrosses  and  excites  the  mind,  but  is  by  no  means  of  a 
healthy  character.  It  tends  little  by  little  to  supplant  the 
simplicity  of  spiritual  worship,  and  to  turn  man  into  an 
idolater.  Idolatry  in  its  first  stage  is  a  sort  of  symbolism ; 
some  object  is  selected  to  represent  the  luiseen  Deity  or  to 
set  forth  one  of  His  attributes ;  little  by  little  the  material 
image  takes  the  place  of  the  spiritual  reality  for  which  it 
stands,  and  idolatry  ensues,  bringing  in  its  train  that  sen- 
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suality  which  is  the  sure  attendant  of  every  form  of  mate- 
rialism ;  the  highest  functions  of  human  nature  are  thus 
abnegated,  and  human  life  is  debased.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  tells  the  story  of  idolatrons 
degradation  with  painful  vividness,  and  fully  accounts  icft 
the  oft-repeated  admonitions  given  by  Moses  on  this  special 
point,  and  for  the  severe  penalties  which  God  inflicted  upon 
the  people  in  order  to  break  through  the  evil  fascination, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  the  snare  of  materialism. 

§  2.  Twelve  different  Hebrew  words  are  represented  by  the 
English  word  ^  idol.'  Some  of  them  point  to  the  fact  that 
an  idol  is  a  thing  of  nought ;  others  are  significant  of  the 
terror  with  which  the  worshipper  of  false  gods  is  inspired, 
or  of  the  aversion  with  which  the  living  and  true  Grod  regards 
SHch  objects ;  others  again  refer  to  the  shape  of  the  idol,  to 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  or  to  tiie  position  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

In  Is.  66.  8,  the  idol  is  Aven  (pK),  iniquity,  or  a  thing 
of  nought.  Beth- Aven,  i.e.  the  house  of  vanity  or  idolatry, 
is  referred  to  in  Hos.  4.  15,  5.  8,  and  10.  5,  S.  In  Am.  5.  5, 
we  read,  Beth-El  shall  come  to  Aven  (A.Y.  to  nought).  Here 
there  is  evidently  a  play  on  the  word.     See  Josh.  7.  2. 

The  word  Alii  (^^bx),  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  same 
meaning,  being  probably  a  compound  word  signifying  *  no 
god,*  is  used  in  the  following  places  : — 

Lev.      19.    4,  *  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols.* 
Lev.      26.    1,  *  Ye  shall  make  you  no  idols.* 

1  Chr.   16.  26,  and  Ps.  96.  5,  *  All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols 

(nonentities) ;    but  it  is  Jehovah  that  made  the 
heavens.* 
Ps.        97.    ly  '  Confounded  be  all  they  .  .  .  that  boast  themselves  of 

idols  (i.e.  nonentities)  ;  worship  him  all  ye  gods.* 
Is.  2.    8,  *  Their  land  also  is  full  of  idols.' 

verse  18,  '  The  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish.* 
verse  20,  ^  in  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and 
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gold,  which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to 

worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.' 
Is.  10.  10|  11,  'The  kingdoms  of  the  idols  .  .  .  Samaria  and 

her  idols.' 
Is.         19.    1,  '  The  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be  moved  at  his  presence.' 

verse  3,  '  They  shall  seek  to  the  idols.' 
Is.  31.    7,  'In  that  day  every  man  shall  cast  away  his  idols  of 

silver  and  gold.' 
Ez.        SO.  13,  'I  will  cause  their  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph.' 
Hab.       2.  18,  *  To  make  dumb  idols.' 
Zech.     11.  17,  '  Woe  to  the  idol  (good  for  nothing)  shepherd  that 

leaveth  the  Hock.' 

The  nothingness  of  idolatry  is  brought  out  by  St,  Paul, 
\vho  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  *  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world '    (1    Cor.  8.  4),  that   the   gods  of  the  heathen  are 

*  vanities  '  (Acts  14.  15) ;  and  *  no  gods,'  Gal.  4.  8. 

In  Jer.  60.  38,  where  we  read,  *  They  are  mad  upon  their 
idols,'  the  word  Imah  fno^K),  is  used,  which  implies  that  the 
idol  was  an  object  of  terror.     This  word  is  used  of  God's 

*  terrors,'  but  not  of  the  *  fear '  due  to  Him.  The  same  idea 
is  probably  represented  by  Miphletseth  (nvbsD),  the  designation 
of  the  idol  which  Maachah  made^  (1  Kin.  16.  13,  also  in  th^ 
corresponding  passage,  2  Chron.  16.  16).  In  2  Chron.  16.  8, 
idols  are  called  ^abominations,'  Shakuts  (pc:^),  a  word 
which  is  often  used  to  testify  to  God's  hatred  of  the  whole 
system    of  idolatry,    and    which    answers    to    the    Greek 

§  3.  The  connexion  of  abomination  ifihiKvyfia)  with 
idolatry  is  brought  out  in  Bom.  2. 22,  *Thou  who  abomi- 
natest  idols,  dost  thou  rob  temples?'     In  Rev.  21.  8,  the 

*  abominable,'  that  is  those  who  worship  idols,  are  coupled 

*  David  Mill  considen  that  this  was  Pluto,  the  preeident  of  the  infernal  regions, 
whom  he  also  identifies  with  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  flies,  of  nuisances,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  air.  He  thinks  that  Athara  or  Astarte  was  Hecate  or  Luna,  and 
that  Chiun  (Am.  5.  26)  waa  Saturn. 
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with  the  fearful'  and  the  unbelieving.  In  Tit.  L  16,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  some  who  profess  to  know  God,  but  bj  their  works 
deny  Him,  and  are  abominable,  i.e.  practically  on  a  level 
with  idolaters.  The  falsehood  of  idolatry  is  brought  oat  in 
Bev.  21.  27,  where  to  make  an  abomination  and  to  make 
a  lie  are  put  side  by  side.  Probably  the  cup  containing 
abominations  and  whoredom,  referred  to  in  Bev.  17.  4,  &, 
represents  the  various  forms  of  idolatry  which  '  the  woman ' 
shall  promote.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  covetousness  is  idolatry, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  truth  our  Lord  tells  the  coTetous 
Pharisees  that  what  is  lifted  up  on  high  among  men  is 
regarded  as  an  abomination  or  idol  in  the  sight  of  God, 
Luke  16.  14,  15. 

Beference  has  now  been  made  to  all  the  passages  m  which 
the  word  fitikvytia  occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  virith  the  exception 
of  our  Lord's  reference  to  Hhe  abomination  of  desolation 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet '  (Matt.  24. 15  ;  Mark  13. 14 ; 
Dan.  9.  27),  concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  com- 
mentators differ. 

§  4.  There  is  a  word  which  is  found  several  times  in  the 
O.  T.  which  is  rather  ambiguous,  namely  'Etsev  (svy).  It  is 
supposed  to  mean  that  which  causes  lahour,  either  in  the 
making  of  the  idol,  or  in  the  worshippiug  it.  The  Greek 
rendering  is  sometimes  Xi^,  grief,  but  usually  slSwkov. 
Scripture  always  conveys  to  us  the  idea  that  true  wor- 
ship is  not  wearisome  to  the  child  of  Gk)d,  whereas  the 
worship  of  idols  is  hard  labour  without  profit. 

In  1  Sam.  31.  9 ;  1  Chron.  10.  9 ;  2  Sam.  6.  21,  this  word 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  false  gods  of  the  Philistines ;  in 
2  Chron.  24. 18,  and  Ps.  106.  36,  38,  it  refers  to  the  objects  of 
Canaanitish  worship  by  which  the  Israelites  were  ensnared ; 
the  same  is  the  case  in  Ps.  115.  4,  and  135.  15,  ^  Their  idols 

'  The  word  9i\6s  here  rendered  fearful  probably  signifies  ungtabU,  in  which 
feense  it  is  used  in  the  0.  T. 
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are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands.'  In  Is.  10. 11, 
alii  is  used  of  Samaria's  idols,  and  'etsev  of  Jerusalem's  idols ; 
in  Is.  46. 1,  *ets6Y  is  applied  to  Bel  and  Nebo,  wldch  were  '  a 
burden  to  the  weary  beast ' ;  and  it  is  used  of  the  same  idols 
in  Jer.  50.  2,  where  they  are  described  as  broken  in  pieces ; 
in  Jer.  22.  28,  Coniah  is  described  as  ^  a  despised  broken 
idol '  (where  some  would  translate  the  word  '  vase,'  but  un- 
necessarily) ;  it  is  also  used  of  the  idols  of  Israel  or  Canaan 
in  Is.  48.  5 ;  Hos.  4.  17,  8.  4,  13.  2,  14.  8 ;  Mic.  L  7;  Zech. 
13.  2.  On  weighing  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  the  reader,  bearing  in  mind  its  original  meaning, 
will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  especially 
adopted  by  the  sacred  writers  to  signify  the  folly  of  wor- 
shipping that  which  one's  own  fingers  have  made. 

§  5.  Words  referring  to  the  fiax^t  that  the  idol  is  hewn  into 
a  certain  shape  or  image  are  Semel  (^dd)?  2  Chron.  33.  7,  15 
(Manasseh's  idol),  and  Ez.  8.  3,  5  (^  the  image  of  jealousy ') ; 
and  perhaps  Tsir  (n^v),  Is.  45.  16,  ^makers  of  idols.' 
Temimah  (n^inn),  likeness,' is  used  in  Job  4.  16.  It  does 
not,  however,  refer  to  an  idol,  but  to  some  form  or  outline 
which  presented  itself  in  vision.  The  same  word  is  used  in 
Ex.  20.  4,  in  the  prohibition  from  making  the  ^likeness '  of 
anything;  also  in  Deut.  4.  23,  25,  5.  8 ;  and  Ps.  17.  15  (^I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness.')  The 
TiYX  rendering  is  generally  o^Uofia,  similitude. 

Tselem  (D^v),  a  representation,  answering  to  the  Greek 
bIk^Vj  image,  is  the  word  used  in  Gren.  1.  26,  27,  6.  3,  and 
9.  6,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  In  Num.  33.  52,  it  is  used  of  molten  images, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  following  passages : — 1  Sam»  6. 5, 11  (the 
images  of  mice  and  emerods);  2  £in.  11.  18  (the  images 
of  Baal) ;  2  Chron.  23.  17;  Ez.  7.  20,  16.  17,  and  28.  14 
(images  of  men) ;  Amos  6.  26  (Moloch  and  Chiun)  ^  Dan. 
2.  81,  (fee,  and  3.  1,  &c.,  the  image  of  which  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  dreamed,  and  that  which  he  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura*  The  word  is  also  used  in  Ps.  73.  20,  *  When  thou 
awakest,  thou  shalt  despise  their  image,'  that  is  to  saj, 
their  form  or  appearance;  and  in  Fs.  39.  6,  ^  Man 
walketh  in  a  vain  shadow '  (Ut.  in  an  image). 

§  6.  The  word  oyuoltayM  means  a  resemblance  or  figure, 
whether  bodily  or  moral.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  idolatry 
in  Bom.  1.  23,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  those  who  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  resemblance  of 
an  image  of  a  corruptible  man.  When  our  Lord  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  the  same  word  is  used, 
but  with  what  a  difference!  No  lifeless  stock  or  stone 
shaped  by  man's  hand  after  the  pattern  of  his  fellow  man, 
but  a  living  Being  partaking  of  all  that  is  essential  to 
human  nature,  yet  absolutely  firee  from  stain  of  sin,  and 
with  a  body  destined  to  see  no  corruption,  sent  into  human 
life,  not  from  nothingness,  but  from  the  bosom  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  from  that  glory  which  He  had  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  first  passage  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  word  zucnav  is 
used  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  meaning ;  it  is  with  reference 
to  the  denarius  of  which  our  Lord  asks  *  Whose  is  this  image 
and  superscription'  (Matt.  22.  20).     It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  whilst  idolaters  are  condemned  for  changing  the  glory 
of  God  into  the  similitude  of  the  image  of  a  corruptible 
man  (Rom.  1.  23),  we  are  expressly  told  that  man  is  *  the 
image  and  glory  of  God,'  1  Cor.  11.  7.     Christ  is  said  to  be 
the  image  of  God,  2  Cor.  4.  4,  Col.  1.  15 ;  the  Christian  is 
now  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense  to  be  changed  into  the 
same  image  fit)m  glory  to  glory.  Bom.  8.  29,  2  Cor.  8.  18, 
Col.  8.  10 ;  and  hereafter,  so  far  as  his  body  is  concerned,  a 
similar  resemblance  shall  be  accomplished,  1  Cor.  15.  49. 
The  word  zikAv  is  also  adopted  by  St.  John  when  he 
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describes  the  image  of  the  Beast  in  Rev.  13.  14,  15, 14.  9,  11, 
15.  2, 16.  2, 19.  20,  20.  4. 

§  7.  The  word  nsed  in  2  Chron.  3. 10  (n^yvyv),  with  regard 
to  the  Cherubim,  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  It  may  mean 
sculptured  work,  or  perhaps  moveable  work. 

In  Lev.  26.  1,  the  *  graven  image'  is  Mascith  (n"'DK^), 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  hieroglyphics,  or  to  little  figures 
of  Thoth  and  other* Egyptian  gods.  This  word  also  occurs 
in  Ez.  8.  12,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  *  chambers  of 
imagery,'  that  is  to  say,  chambers  with  figures  painted  and 
carved  in  relief,  such  as  still  exist  in  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
In  Num.  33.  52,  and  Prov.  26. 11,  Mascith  is  rendered  j^ic^ttre^; 
and  in  Ps.  73.  7,  and  Prov.  18.  11,  there  is  reference  to  the 
mental  process  which  we  call  picturing  upy  or  imagination. 

The  word  EI  (^),  rendered  idol  in  Is.  67.  5,  ought  rather 
to  be  rendered  oaks. 

Another  word  for  idol  is  derived  from  Oalgal  (^:i!?:),  to 
roll,  and  signifies  a  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  log  of  wood,  or 
perhaps  in  some  places  a  round  stone.  The  word  only  occurs 
in  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  the  Kings,  and  Ezekiel.  The 
LXX  usually  renders  it  elSaoXoPy  an  idol,  but  sometimes 
iirtTijBevfjba,  a  custom ;  twice  /SSiXvyfuij  an  abomination  ;  and 
in  other  passages  ivOvfJurffuiy  iindvfJLrjfiay  Bidvoha,  and  hiavotifiay 
words  which  would  point  to  the  tendency  of  the  heart  to 
idolatry  rather  than  to  the  object  of  worship  itself.  It  occurs 
in  the  following  passages : — Lev.  26.  30  (*  the  carcases  of 
your  idols ') ;  Deut.  29. 17  (margin  *  dungy  gods  ') ;  1  Kin. 
16. 12,  21.  26 ;  2  Kin.  17.  12,  21.  11,  21,  23. 24 ;  Ez.  6. 4,  5, 6, 
9,  13,  8.  10, 14.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 16.  36, 18.  6, 12,  15,  20.  7,  8, 16, 
24,  31,  39,  22.  3,  4,  23.  7,  30,  37,  39,  49,  30.  13,  33.  25,  36. 
18,  25,  87.  23,  44.  10, 12.  The  context  shows  that  some  of 
these  idols  were  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  word  is  evidently 
used  to  signify  something  very  despicable  and  abominable,  so 
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that  possibly  the  marginal  rendering  in  Dent.  29. 17,  conveys 
a  right  idea, 

§  8.  The  word  ctScoXov  is  the  only  word  nsed  of  idols  in 
the  N.  T.,  whether  these  idols  are  outward  and  visible  objects 
of  worship,  or  whether  they  are  more  subtle  inflnences  which 
attract  the  heart- 
Idolatry  is  joined  with  pharmacy  or  witchcraft  in  GraL  6. 20; 
it  is  identified  with  covetousness  in  Eph.  5.  5,  and  is  classed 
with  murder  in  Kev.  22.  15. 

§  9,  A  hot  controversy  was  called  forth  shortly  after  the 
Beformation  in  England  by  the  fact  that  in  the  English 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  word  iXhoiiKov  was  trans- 
lated image,     Martin,  in  his  controversy  with  Fulke,  laid 
down  that  an  idol  signified  afalsegod;  Dr.  Fnlke,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  it  meant  an  image,  and  that  this  was 
the  best  word,  as  it  included  a  representation  of  the  true 
God.     Martin  held,  and  rightly,  that  Pesel  (boa),  which  is 
usually  translated  a  graven  image^  only  meant  a  graven  thing 
(Lat.  8culptile)y  and  had  no  reference  to  an  image ;  and  he 
made  a  similar  criticism  on  the  word  Massecah  (nSDo),  which 
is  rendered  a  molten  image.     Fulke,  however,  answered  that 
the  object  of  the  engraving  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  melting 
in  the  other,  was  to  make  the  material  into  an  image  which 
was  intended  to  represent  the  invisible  God,  or  to  imitate 
one  of  His  works,  and  so  to  be  worshipped.     This  answer, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  stScoXov  also  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
temmiali,  as  above  noticed,  may  fairly  justify  our  translators, 
and  also  their  predecessors  whose  work  was  being  criticised 
in  translating  sciaAoy  by  the  word  image. 

§  10.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  words  which 
represent  certain  specific  objects  which  were  closelj  con- 
nected with  old  (forms  of  idolatry.  Of  these  the  first  to  be 
named  is  the  pillar,  statue,  or  standing  image,  the 
Hebrew  name  for  which  is  Mitsvah  (nnvo),  derived  from  the 
verb  natzav,  to  stand,  and  used  of  the  object  which  symbolised 
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Baal  in  the  Canaanitish  idolatry.  The  TiTT  usnally  adopts 
<mfiKfl,  a  pillar,  as  its  representative.  It  is  first  referred  to 
in  Ex.  23.  24,  where  the  command  is  given  to  break  down 
the  ^images'  of  the  Canaanite  gods;  so  in  Ex.  84.  18, 
where  it  is  connected  with  ^groves';  it  is  also  found  in 
Lev.  26.  1 ;  Dent.  7.  5,  16.  22 ;  1  Km.  14.  23 ;  2  Ein.  8.  2 
(image  of  Baal) ;  10.  26,  27  (images  of  Baal) ;  17.  10, 
18.  4,  28.  14;  2  Chron.  14.  3,  81.  1;  Jer.  48.  13  (the 
images  belonging  to  the  House  of  the  Sun) ;  Hos.  8.  4, 
^  The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days.  .  .  •  without 
an  image ' ;  Hos.  10. 1,  2,  ^  According  to  the  goodness  of  his 
land  they  have  made  goodly  images.  ...  He  shall  spoil 
their  images';  Micah  5.  13,  ^I  will  cut  off  thy  standing 
images  out  of  the  midst  of  thee.' 

These  passages  show  that  the  statue  or  pillar  referred  to 
was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Canaanites,  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  grove,  and  that  it  represented  Baal  the 
Sun-god. 

§  11.  Another  word  used  is  Chamonim  (d^^dh),  sxm-images, 
perhaps  discs,  or  peiiiaps  pyramidal  stones  in  the  shape  of  a 
flame.  This  last  is  the  idea  which  Gesenius  inclines  to,  as 
in  accordance  with  certain  old  Phoenician  inscriptions  which 
speak  of  Baal  Hanan,  the  sun- god.  The  word  occurs  in 
Lev.  26. 30,  *  I  will  cut  down  (cut  off  or  smite)  your  images,' 
2  Chron-  14.  6,  84.  4,  84.  7  ('idols ') ;  Is.  17.  8,  *He  shall 
IK^  respect  that  which  his  fingers  have  made,  either  the 
groves  or  the  images ' ;  Is.  27.  9, '  The  groves  and  images 
shall  not  stand  up';  Ez.  6.  4,  6,  'Your  images  shall  be 
broken.' 

The  various  Greek  words  adopted  in  the  LXX  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  this  object  of  worship. 

§  12.  Closely  connected  with  Baal-statues  and  sun-images 
stand  the  groves.  But  before  discussing  their  nature,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  grove  which  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
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planted  in  Gen.  21.  33,  was  doubtless  a  hond  fide  grove,  or  at 
least  a  tree ;  and  the  word  used  is  Ashal  (^e^),  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  ^  grove,*  and  may  be 
rendered  tamarisk.  With  this  exception,  the  general 
Hebrew  word  for  a  grove  is  Asherah  (niB^K),  usuaJly  rendered 
a\<T09  (grove),  by  the  LXX;  but  in  two  passages.  Is.  17. 8  and 
27.  9,  rendered  hdvSpov  (tree).  The  grove  is  first  alluded  to 
in  connexion  with  Canaanitish  worship  in  Ex.  34.  13,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  the  statue  or  pillar  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  We  find  it  in  the  same  connexion  in  Dent,  7.  5, 
12.  3, 16.  21 ;  1  Kin.  14. 15,  23  ;  2  Kin.  18.  4;  2  Chron.  31.  1  ; 
Is.  27.  9,  and  Mic.  6.  14.  It  is  introduced  in  connexioii  with 
the  worship  of  Baal  in  Jud.  3.  7,  6.  26,  26  (where  we  are 
plainly  told  that  it  was  made  of  woody  and  that  it  used  to  be 
set  up  by  the  altar  of  Baal) ;  see  also  1  Kin.  16.  33,  and  18. 
19.  In  2  Kin.  17.  16,  the  people  are  described  as  making  a 
grove,  and  as  worshipping  not  only  Baal,  but  also  *  all  the 
host  of  heaven* ;  so  in  2  Kin.  21.  3,  and  23.  4,  where  we  read 
of  *  the  vessels  that  were  made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  grove, 
and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven.'     See  also  2  Chron.  33.  3. 

In  1  Kin.  15. 13,  we  read  thatMaachah  made  ^  an  idol  (or 
"horrible  thing")  in  a  grove,*  or  rather  'for  a  grove.' 
The  same  change  in  the  rendering  is  needed  in  the  parallel 
passage,  2  Chron.  16.  16,  the  preposition  in  each  case  being 
la  (h)  '  for,'  not  ba  (n)  '  in.' 

The  question  now  recurs.  What  was  this  Asherali,  which  we 
have  rendered  grove  P  It  was  certainly  not  what  we  call  a 
grove  of  trees ;  nor  was  it  a  single  tree  planted  in  the  earth,' 
but  it  was  an  object  made  of  wood  and  set  up  by  the  side  of 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  in  some  cases  in  company 
with  a  statue  or  pillar  representing  Baal.  Gesenius,.  who  is 
an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanite  worship,  considers  that  Asherah  was  a  goddess, 

>  It  is  hardly  ever  said  to  be  *  planted  '^  usually  it  is  described  as '  mads,* 
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identical  with  Ashtoretli  (Astarte,  or  Venus),  but  his  argu- 
ments are  by  no  means  convincing. 

It  appears  not  unlikely  that  grove  worship  was  a  form  of 
that  tree  worship  which  has  been  found  almost  all  over  the 
world,  and  which  drew  its  origin  from  the  trees  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  Asherah  was  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
representation  of  ilie  tree  of  life,  though  the  traditional  idea 
soon  passed  away,  and  was  probably  superseded  by  the  idea 
of  the  reproductive  powers  of  nature.  We  cannot  now  say  in 
what  form  it  was,  but  it  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  form 
of  a  CT088^  which  would  be  the  simplest  artificial  symbol  for 
a  tree,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  for  this 
purpose  in  vaxious  countries  and  in  ages  long  anterior  to 
Christianity.* 

In  2  Kin.  21.  7,  we  read  of  a  *  graven  image  of  the  grove,' 
literally,  *the  likeness  the  grove,'  or  *the  likeness  of  the 
grove,'  where  evidently  a  symbolic  figure  is  referred  to.  In 
2  Kin.  23.  7,  we  are  told  of  certain  women  who  *  wove  hang- 
gings  for  the  grove,'  and  who  did  the  work  in  *  the  houses  of 
the  Sodomites.'  These  *  hangings '  are  literally  *  houses,' 
and  were  perhaps  shrines  or  coverings  for  the  symbolical 
figure. 

§  13.  Another  object  connected  with  idolatrous  worship  is 
the  High  Place.  The  word  used  for  it  is  Bamah  (non).  The 
usual  rendering  in  the  LXX  is  vyjrrjXo?,  high ;  but  we  aJso 
find  ohcosy  a  house ;  aXaoSy  a  grove ;  fiovvos,  a  hill ;  elScaXop, 
an  idol;  dfiaprla^  sin  (Mic.  1.  5);  Ovauumjptov  and  /3(o/j.69y 
an  altar;  jpT^/io^,  a  desert ;  onjXi;,  a  pillar;  Xtdoi,  stones; 
iha<f)os^  a  foundation;  rpdxn^^y  a  neck;  and  It^xps  (Deut. 
32.  13),  strength. 

The  word  appears  without  reference  to  idolatry  in  Deut. 
32.  13,  'He  made  him  ride   on  the  high  places  of  the 

■  See  this  subject  discussed  at  length  ^'n  Fergusson's  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship ;  see  also  the  article  on  'Pre-Christian  Crosses'  in  the  £ii.^ei;.,October,1869. 
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earth/  where  it  is  only  used  in  a  general  sense.  The  same 
perhaps  may  be  said  of  its  usage  in  Deut.  33.  29.  In  Job  9. 8, 
the  ^waves'  of  the  sea  are  literally  'Hi^h  Places.'  A 
high  place  is  spoken  of  in  1  Sam.  10.  13,  where  it  seems  to 
signify  a  hill,  as  also  in  2  Sam.  1.  19,  25,  22.  34.  See  also 
Num.  2L  28,  22.  41;  Ps.  18.  33,  78.  69;  Is.  15.  2,  16.  12; 
Jer.  48.  35;  Am.  4.  13,  7.  9;  Micah  1.  3,  5;  Hab.  3.  19; 
with  regard  to  some  of  these  passages,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  word  is  used  in  its  general  or  special  sense. 

In  Lev.  26.  30,  high  places  are  introduced  in  connexion 
with  images  as  objects  to  be  destroyed ;  so  in  Num.  33.  52. 
But  we  have  no  direct  reference  to  their  use  until  we  reach 
the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kin.  3.  2,  3,  where  we  are  told  that 
'  the  people  sacrificed  in  high  places,  because  there  was  no 
house  built,'  and  ^  Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the 
statutes  of  David  his  father,  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  in  high  places ').  We  are  then  told  that  he  went 
to  Gibeon  ^  where  was  a  great  high  place,  and  offered  a 
thousand  burnt  offerings  upon  that  altar.'  ^  Here  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him,  but  did  not  rebuke  him  for  what  he  had 
done.  At  that  time  the  permanent  temple  was  not  built, 
and  consequently  some  liberty  may  have  been  allowed. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Solomon  built  high  places 
for  Chemosh  and  for  Molech,'  the  idols  of  Moab  and  Ammon, 
and  then  *  the  Lord  was  angry  with  him.' 

Jeroboam  made  ^ houses  of  high  places'  (1  Ein.  12.  31), 
with  priests,  altars,  and  golden  calves.  These  priests  of  ths 
high  places  burned  incense  on  the  altar  at  Bethel,  and  were 
denounced  by  the  man  of  God  who  came  out  of  Judah.  The 
building  and  use  of  high  places  with  statues  and  groves  now 
became  very  common  in  both  kingdoms.  See  1  Kin.  14.  23, 
22.  43 ;  2  Kin.  12.  3, 16.  4  (Ahaz  '  sacrificed  and  burnt  in- 

*  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  1.  3),  it  is  stated  that  the  tabernacle  of  the 
coQgregatiou  was  at  Gibeon,  and  that  the  high  place  was  connected  with  it. 
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cense  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  nnder  everj 
green  tree '),  17. 9,  29,  32.  Asa/  Jehoshaphat,  and  afterwards 
Hezekiah  removed  them,  as  far  as  possible,  bat  Jehoram  and 
Manasseh  rebuilt  them,  2  Kin.  21.  3.  Josiah  again  destroyed 
them,  bat  the  passion  for  these  idolatrous  rites  was  not  easily 
to  be  rooted  out.  Compare  2  Chron.  1.  3, 11. 14, 14.  3, 15. 17, 
17.  6,  20.  33,  21.  11,  28.  4,  25,  32.  12,  S3.  3, 17, 19,  84.  3. 

The  references  to  high  places  in  the  prophets  are  not 
numerous.  They  are  specially  noticed  in  Ez.  6.  3, 16.  16, 
36.  2,  and  are  referred  to  in  Hos.  10.  8. 

The  fact  of  a  connexion  between  High  Places  and  Baal 
worship  is  very  plain  from  many  of  the  passages  cited.  The 
only  question  is  what  was  their  origin  and  intention.  They 
appear  to  have  been  sometimes  natural  eminences,  and  some- 
times constructed  of  earth  or  stones ;  occasionally  they  seem 
to  have  been  used  as  altars :  at  other  times  they  were  sur- 
mounted by  the  Asherah.  In  the  discussion  on  Pre-Christian 
crosses  already  referred  to  (see  p.  491,  note  1),  it  is  stated  that 
the  old  emblems  of  the  tree  of  life  were  constantly  placed 
on  hills  or  mounds.  This  may  throw  some  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  High  Place.* 

§  14.  The  Teraphim  (D^Bin)  have  now  to  be  noticed.  This 
word,  which  is  only  used  in  the  plural  number,  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  lexicographer  or  the  antiquarian.  The  LXX 
gives  various  renderings,  viz.  gt&caXov,  idol;  yXxmroVf  carved 
object;  £^A^, manifestations;  a7ro<f>0eyy6fievoiy  revealers; 
Kevora<f>lay  emptytombs.  The  teraphim  appear  to  be  material 
objects  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ^  fetish '  or  talisman,  and  consulted 
in  emergencies.  They  are  first  met  with  in  Gen.  31.  19,  34, 
35.     Laban  calls  them  his  *  gods^^  but  the  inspired  writer 

*  Am  removed  the  high  places  from  Judah  (2  Chron.  14.  5),  but  not  from 
Israei  (18. 17). 

*  When  riding  through  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  in  1860,  the  writer  watf 
struck  with  the  great  number  of  rude  cromlechs  which  are  visible  on  the  hill- 
sides. If  these  were  for  religious  purposes,  as  seems  most  probable,  may  they  not 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  high  places? 
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only  calls  them  '  teraphim.'  In  Jud.  17.  5,  thej  are  connected 
with  the  images,  with  *  a  house  of  gods  and  an  ephod/  bnt 
they  are  evidently  distinct  objects,  see  18.  14,  17, 18,  20.  In 
1  Sam.  16.  23,  teraphim  (A.Y.  idolatry)  is  put  as  a  paraQd 
to  di/vination  (A.  V.  witchcraft).  In  1  Sam.  19.  13,  16,  the 
teraphim  are  put  in  the  bed  to  occupy  the  place  of  David, 
which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  they  were  in  the  shape 
of  a  man.  In  2  Kin.  23.  24,  they  are  mentioned  among  the 
abominations  which  Josiah  put  away.  In  Ezek.  21.  21,  tera- 
phim are  mentioned  as  used  by  the  King  of  Babylon  in 
divining.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  use  of  these  objects 
in  the  house  of  Laban,  would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  Chaldean 
origin  for  them.  In  Hos.  3.  4,  they  are  mentioned  among 
the  things  of  which  Israel  would  be  debarred  dnring  their 
captivity,  a  point  which  is  worth  notice.  In  Zee  10.  2,  thej 
are  ranked  with  diviners. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ETEBNAL,  EVESLASTING,  THE  AGE  TO  COME. 

§  1.  Usage  of  the  word  'ad,  and  its  Greek  reoderings.— §  % 
Vetsaebv  or  '  JJtttrly^-^  3.  Its  representatiTes  in  the  N.  T. — §  4. 
Tamid,  or  *  Perpetually! — §  6.  How  represented  in  the  N.  T.— §  6. 
Oreo,  or  length. — §  7.  Bor,  or  Generation. — §  8.  Note  on  Lev.  25. 23, 
30.— §  9.  Kedem,  or  *  of  old.'— §  10.  Tom,  or  *  fiom  daj  to  daj.' — 
§  11.  aUft,  or  'on  eveiy  occasion.' — §  12.  '01aiii«  or  *  always/ — §  13, 
Idea  presented  by  the  word. — §  14.  N.  T.  representatives  of  'Olam. — 
§  15.  Examination  of  the  word  olAvios  in  the  N.  T.— §  16.  The  Age  to 
Come. 

§  1.  The  Old  Testament  words  representing  duratiouy  and 
their  Greek  equivalents,  call  for  the  most  carefnl  considera- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  revelation  of 
man's  future  destiny  must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  their 
accurate  interpretation. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  words  used  to  mark  duration  is 
•Ad  (ny),  which  is  represented  in  English  by  the  words 
eternity,  ever,  everlasting,  evermore,  of  old,  per- 
petually, world  without  end.  This  word  is  once  used 
where  there  is  a  reference  to  past  duration  of  a  limited 
extent,  namely,  in  Job  20.  4,  *  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old, 
since  man  was  placed  upon  earth.'  It  is  used  of  a  state  of 
being  which  is  at  once  past,  present,  and  future,  with  regard 
to  Grod  who  inhabits  eternity  {kotoik&v  tov  al&va).  Is.  57. 15. 
It  is  applied  to  the  endless  duration  of  God's  reign,  Ex.  16. 
18,  Ps.  10. 16,  where  the  LXX  is  very  strong,  el?  tov  ai&va  koX 
hr  ai&va  /ra^  hi, ;  to  the  throne  of  God,  Ps.  46.  6 ;  to  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  Ps.  89.  29;  to  the  duration  of  God's 
righteousness,  praise,  and  commandments,  Ps.  111.  3,  8, 10. 
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It  is  also  used  of  the  duration  of  national  or  individual  con- 
fidence in  Grod,  e.g.  Ps.  48.  14,  '  This  Gk)d  is  our  god  for 
ever  and  ever  (ay  tov  amva  koX  m  tov  al&pa  rot)  alAvof)^  he 
shall  be  our  guide  unto  death'  {elf  rovf  alauva^)  ;  Ps.  62. 8, 
*  I  will  hope  in  God's  mercy  for  ever'  j  Ps.  119.  44,  *  I  will 
keep  thy  law  continually,  even  for  ever  and  ever'  (&»- 
iravrosj  m  tov  al&va  kolL  slf  rov  al&va  tov  al&vo9)m  The  same 
word  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  Messiah,  as  ^  the  eTerlasting 
father/  6  7raTt)p  rov  fjJK\opT09  cd&vof  (Is.  9. 6) ;  it  is  also  found 
in  passages  which  refer  to  the  continuance  of  heaven  and 
earth,  Ps.  148.  6,  eh  rov  al&va  xal  eU  rov  al&va  rov  alA^ot; 
Ps.  104. 5,  ^  The  earth  shall  never  be  moved,'  mi9  rov  aUm 
rov  al&vo9. 

§  2.  Again,  the  term  'ad  is  applied  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  people  of  Grod,  and  to  the  personal  confidence  which 
they  may  feel  in  God,  whether  here  or  hereafter  ? — Pa.  9. 18, 
'  The  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever,'  at 
TOV  al&va 'j  Ps.  22.  26,  ^Your  heart  shall  live  for  ever,'  m 
al&va  ai&vo9'y  Ps.  37.  27-29,  ^  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good; 
and  dwell  for  evermore '  {sis  al&va  alAvos).  For  the  Lord 
loveth  righteousness,  and  forsaketh  not  his  saints ;  th^  are 
preserved  for  ever  {els  rov  al&va) :  but  the  wicked  shall  be 
cut  off.  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land  and  dwell 
therein  for  ever'  {sis  al&va  a^vos) ;  Is.  46. 17,  'Ye  shall  not 
be  ashamed  nor  confounded  world  without  end,'  S»s  tov 
al&vos  Kal  Sri. 

Lastly,  'ad  is  used  with  reference  to  the  case  of  evil  doers, 
whether  nations  or  individuals.  Of  Assher  and  Eber  it  is 
said  that  they  'shall  perish  for  ever,'  Num.  84.  20,  24 
Here  the  LXX  simply  has  the  verb  for  '  perish '  {amikou^rai) ; 
Ps.  9.  5,  'Thou  hast  put  out  their  names  for  ever  and 
ever'  {sis  rov  al&va  Kal  els  al&va  al&vof) ;  Ps.  83.  17,  'Let 
them  be   confounded  and  troubled  for   ever'   (m   ai&va 
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ai&vos) ;  Ps.  92.  7,  *The  wicked  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever* 
{i^\o0pev0€oa-iv  el?  top  al&va  tov  al&voi). 

§  2.  Hetsach  (nv^),  with  a  preposition  p),  is  rendered 
always^  constantly,  ever,  perpetual,  and  also  in  its 
original  meanings  of  strength  and  victory.  It  is  usually 
rendered  by  the  LXX  als  jiXjos^  unto  completion,  but 
sometimes  nis  vucos,  unto  victory.  It  signifies  complete- 
ness, and  might  usually  be  translated  '  utterly.' 

It  is  used  of  God  not  keeping  His  anger  for  ever,  Ps.  103. 
9 ;  and  of  the  pleasures  which  are  at  His  right  hand  for 
evermore,  Ps.  16.  II.  God  is  several  times  appealed  to  not 
to  forget  His  people  or  to  be  absent  from  them  for  ever, 
Ps.  13. 1,  44.  23,  74. 1, 10, 19,  79.  5,  89. 46. 

Hetsaoh  occurs  in  Job  several  times,  either  with  reference 
to  the  utter  destruction  brought  upon  man  (that  is,  upon 
the  outer  man)  by  God,  or  to  the  final  deliverance  which  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  godly.  See  Job  4.  20, 14.  20,  20.  7,  23. 
7,  36.  7. 

No  man,  says  the  Psalmist,  can  cause  his  fellow  men  to 
live  for  ever,  i.e.  can  ensure  him  against  death,  Ps.  49.  9. 
The  destructions  of  the  wicked,  that  is,  their  evil  machina- 
tions against  the  godly,  are  described  as  having  '  come  to  a 
perpetual  end,'  or,  in  other  words,  as  being  utterly  frus- 
trated, Ps.  9.  6.  Hetsach  is  also  used  of  the  desolation  of 
Edom  and  Babylon  (Am.  1. 11 ;  Jer.  60.  39) ;  whilst  it  is  said 
of  Israel  prophetically,  *They  shall  not  ever  be  moved,' 
where  the  LXX  departs  from  its  usual  rendering,  and  has 
sis  TOV  al&va  'xpovov. 

This  word  occurs  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  the  Hebrew 
heading  of  several  Psalms.  The  LXX  consistently  renders 
it  el?  TO  Ti\o9 ;  the  A.  V.  has  *  to  the  chief  musician.'  Perhaps 
the  real  meaning  is  that  the  Psalm  is  one  of  victory,  and  to 
be  simg  with  emphasis. 

§  3.  Three  times  in  the  N.  T.  we  read  that  he  that  en- 
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dnreth  to  the  end  {dt  rdkof)  shall  be  flBred.  Bj-  this  we  are 
to  understand  that  he  who  holds  on  fiut  tiiTOti^  tzibiilatioiis 
without  waTering  shall  nhzmatelj  find  God  to  be  his  de- 
liTerer.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Loid,  haTing*  Io¥ed  His 
own,  lored  them  nnto  the  end,  i^  nerer  swerved  from  His 
affection.  His  lore  was  like  God's  proridence,  nerer- 
failing.  In  Lnke  18. 5,  the  word  is  used  of  the  importunate 
widow  whose  pertinacitj  orercame  ilie  careleasoeas  of  the 
judge.  He  avenged  her  lest  she  shoold  be  perpetnallj 
coming  to  him«  In  1  Thess.  2. 16,  we  are  rather  reminded 
of  Ps.  9.  6,  for  we  read  that  '  wrath  has  come  upon  them 
utterly,'  or,  as  perhaps  we  ebonld  nnderstand  it,  'ntter 
wrath  has  come  npon  them.' 

The  phrase  m  vucof  occurs  only  twice  in  the  N.  T.,  namdj, 
in  Matt.  12.  20,  where  Is.  42. 3,  is  quoted,  and  in  1  Cor.  Vk  54, 
where  the  quotation  is  from  Is.  25.  8.  It  is  curious  that  in 
these  two  plac#s  the  Hebrew  le-netsaeh  is  found,  but  not  the 
phrase  m  viicos  in  the  LXX,  the  quotation  being  in  each 
place  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the  one 
passage  Christ  is  said  to  bring  forth  strength  unto  victory ; 
and  in  the  other,  death  is  spoken  of  as  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  The  one  passage  sets  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
power  of  Christ,  while  the  other  discloses  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  grave. 

^  4.  Tamid  (inD'n)  marts  continuity  or  perpetuity.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  the  permanence  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
through  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  LXX  gene- 
rally renders  it  BiairavroSy  but  occasionally  Sik  rikovs.  It  is 
used  of  the  shewbread  (Ex.  26.  80),  of  the  lamp  (27.  20),  of 
the  signet  of  holiness  (28.  38),  of  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  and 
firo  (Num.  9.  16),  of  the  Maily'  sacrifice  (Dan.  12.  11),  of 
God's  eye  resting  on  the  land  of  Israel  (Deut.  11. 12),  of  the 
sustenance  aflPbrded  to  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  9. 10),  of  the 
constant  realisation  of  the  presence  of  God — *  I  have  set  the 
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Lord  always  before  me*  (Ps.  16.  8),  'Mine  eyes  are  ever 
unto  the  Lord'  (Ps.  26. 15) ,  of  the  constant  remembrance  of  . 
sin — *My  sin  is  ever  before  me'  (Ps.  61.  3),  of  devotional 
feelings  and  conduct  (Ps.  34. 1,  38. 17,  71.  6, 119. 44). 

God  says  of  Jerusalem,  '  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the 
palms  of  my  hands,  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me' 
(Is.  49. 16) ;  and  of  the  godly  man  it  is  said,  *■  the  Lord  shall 
guide  thee  continually.'  Lastly,  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem it  is  predicted,  'Thy  gates  shall  be  open  con- 
tinually, they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night '  (Is.  60. 11). 

§  5.  The  word  hunravroB  occurs  ten  times  in  the  N.  T. 
Two  of  these  passages  are  quotations  from  the  O.  T.,  viz. 
Acts  2.  25,  and  Bom.  U.  10,  from  Ps.  16.  8,  and  69.  23,  in  which 
Tamid  is  used.  In  other  passages  it  is  used  of  the  con- 
tinuous service  of  God,  Luke  24.  53 ;  Acts  10.  2 ;  Heb.  9.  6, 
13. 15.  It  is  also  used  in  Matt.  18.  10,  where  we  read  of 
Christ's  little  ones,  that  their  angels  in  heaven  continually 
behold  the  face  of  God. 

§  6.  Orec  (tjk)  denotes  length  without  any  reference  to 
limit.  It  is  translated  *for  ever'  in  Ps.  23.  6,  *  I  will  dwell 
in  his  house  for  ever ' ;  and  Ps.  93.  5,  *  Holiness  becometh 
thine  house  for  ever.'    In  each  case  the  LXX  has  m  fjMKp6^ 

§  7.  Dor  (in)  signifies  a  generation.  In  Ps.  10.  6,  *I 
shall  never  be  in  adversity,'  the  words  are  literally,  *  I  shall 
not  be  in  adversity  from  generation  to  generation'; 
and  so  in  Ps.  77. 8  (*  Doth  the  Lord's  promise  feil  for  ever- 
more'). The  word  Dor,  like  the  Greek  ^^svek  and  the 
English  generation,  is  often  used  in  a  large  and  indefinite 
sense,  sometimes  perhaps  referring  to  an  age  or  century,  as 
when  the  Lord  promised  to  Abraham  that  his  seed  should 
be  rescued  *in  the  fourth  generation '  (Gen.  16.  16). 

Dor  is  applied  to  the  continuous  covenant  made  between 
G^  and  Noah,  Gen.  9. 12,  iU  ysveiis  amifiovs ;  to  the  remem- 
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brance  of  God's  name  or  memorial,  Ex.  3.  15,  Ps.  9.  7, 
102.  12,  135.  13 ;  to  the  feeling  which  was  to  be  kept  alive 
against  the  Amalekites,  Ex.  17.  16;  to  the  permanence  of 
God's  thoughts  (Ps.  33.  11),  mercy  and  truth  (40. 11),  wrath 
(86.  5),  existence  (102.  24),  and  dominion  (145. 13 ;  Dan.  4.  3) ; 
to  the  judgment  of  Edom  (Is.  34.  10),  and  to  the  desolation 
of  Babylon  (Is.  13.  20). 

A  parallel  expression  is  used  in  Luke  1.  50,  and  Ep.  3.  21, 
with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  G^'s  mercy  and  of  the 
glory  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him  in  Christ  Jesus. 

§  8.  The  word  Tsemithuth  (nn^ov)  is  rendered  '  ever '  in 
Lev.  25.  23,  30,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  continuous 
possession  of  land ;  but  in  the  LXX  we  find  m  fiBfiaifaaiv,  an 
expression  which  is  preserved  in  the  N.  T.  in  Heb.  6.  16, 
where  we  read  that  an  oath  is  *  for  confirmation.'  Perhaps 
there  is  here  a  special  reference  to  the  continuity  of  the 
promise  through  the  oath  sworn  to  Abraham. 

§  9.  Eedem  (dp)^  which  means  that  which  is  ancient,  is 
used  in  Deut.  33.  27,  of  the  eternal  God;  in  Prov.  8.  22,  of 
God's  ^  works  of  old '  {irpo  rov  al&vos)  ;  and  in  Hab.  1.  12,  of 
God's  existence  from  everlasting  {dir^  op)(fJ9).  The  Greek 
rendering  adopted  in  the  last  passage  is  often  found  in  the 
N.T. 

§  10.  Yom  (or),  day,  is  used  in  the  plural  number  in  a 
great  variety  of  senses,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  always, 
continuance,  daily,  yearly,*  ever,  perpetually.  In 
almost  all  passages  where  duration  is  implied,  the  Greek 
rendering  is  Tracray  Ta9  f)fiipasy  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  New  Testament  in  Matt.  28.  20,  *I  am  with  you 
always.' 

In  a  few  passages  we  find,  a<f>  ^fjJptov  sU  fifUpas^  from 
days  to  days. 

^  Konnicott  considers  that  it  sometimes  means  weekly.    See  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
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This  phrase  is  applied  to  recurrent  rites,  such  as  the 
lament  for  Jephtha's  daughter,  Jud,  U.  40;  the  feast  in 
Shiloh,  Jud.  21.  19 ;  the  worship  in  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  1.  3,  21, 
2.  19,  20.  6;  and  to  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  Job  1.  5, 
Am.  4.  4. 

It  is  used  of  the  permanence  of  man's  duty,  Deut.  5.  29 ; 
of  God's  promises,  Deut.  6.  24 ;  and  of  his  threats,  Deut.  28. 
83 ;  of  the  continuance  of  evil  in  the  heart.  Gen.  6.  5 ;  and  of 
wicked  devices,  Ps.  52. 1.  It  is  also  used  of  permanent  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man,  or  between  nation  and  nation, 
e.g.  between  Saul  and  David,  1  Sam.  18.  29 ;  Behoboam  and 
Jeroboam,  2  Chron.  12. 15 ;  David  and  Achish,  1  Sam.  28.  2 ; 
Hiram  and  David,  1  Kin.  6.  1. 

Lastly,  the  word  occurs  in  prophecies  which  relate  to  the 
family  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Eechab  (Jer.  36. 19),  and  of 
Israel's  permanence  (Jer.  31.  36),  and  devotion  (Jer.  32.  39). 

§  11.  The  word  'Eth  (ny),  which  marks  a  season  or  op- 
portunity, is  used  of  duration  in  Job.  27.  10;  Ps.  10.  5; 
Prov.  6.  14,  8.  30 ;  and  Ecc.  9.  8,  with  reference  to  persistence 
of  action  ^  in  season  and  out  of  season.'  The  LXX  renders 
it,  hf  TToim  tccup^y  *  on  every  occasion.' 

§  12.  No  word  is  so  largely  used  to  express  duration  as 
'Olam  (rhw)*  It  has  twice  been  rendered  long,  namely,  in 
Ecc.  12.  5,  where  we  read  of  a  man  going  to  his  long  home  ' 
{el?  ohcov  al&vo9  auroS) ;  and  Is.  42.  14,  'Shall  I  long  be 
silent?'  {ail).  Five  times  it  is  rendered  *  always,'  viz. 
Gen.  6.  3,  *My  spirit  shall  not  always  {us  rov  al&va)  strive 
with  man ';  1  Chron.  16. 15,  *  Let  us  always  remember  his 
covenant';  Job  7. 16,  *  I. shall  not  live  always'  (i.e.  in  this 
world) ;  Ps.  119. 112,  ^  I  have  inclined  my  heart  to  perform 
thy  statutes  always ' ;  also  in  Jer.  20. 17. 

'01am  is  translated  *  perpetual'  with  reference  to  the 
covenant  made  with  Noah  (Gen.  9. 12),  to  the  priesthood  of 
the  house  of  Levi  (Ex.  29.  9),  to  the  Sabbath  as  a  sign  of 
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God's  covenant  (Ex«  31.  16),  and  to  yarions  other  religions 
rites.  It  is  nsed  with  a  negative  in  several  passag^es,  e.g.  in 
2  Sam.  12. 10,  of  the  sword  never  departing  from  David's 
honse;  in  Ps.  15.  5,  of  the  godly  man  never  falling ;  in  Ps. 
55.  22,  ^  of  the  righteons  man  never  being  moved ' ;  in  Is. 
14.  20,  of  the  seed  of  evil  doers  which  shall  never  be  re- 
nowned ;  in  Is.  25.  2,  of  the  city  of  the  wicked  which  shaD 
never  be  built;  and  in  Joel  2.  26,  of  Grod's  people  never 
being  ashamed. 

In  Is.  60. 15,  '01am  is  rendered  eternal,  'I  wiU  make  of 
thee  an  eternal  joy.'  It  is  rendered  for  ever  in  a  large 
number  of  passages,  e.g.  Gen.  13. 15,  of  the  land  being  given 
to  Abraham ;  in  Ex.  3. 15,  of  God's  name  lasting  for  ever; 
Ex.  21,  6,  of  the  slave  serving  his  master  for  ever  (m 
Tov  al&va) ;  Deut.  29.  29,  of  the  truths  revealed  to  man  which 
were  the  peculiar  property  of  the  nation  for  ever.  In  Ps. 
12.  7,  we  read  that  God  preserves  the  righteous  for  ever; 
29. 10,  that  He  is  King  for  ever.  Elsewhere,  it  is  applied 
to  the  extension  of  the  grace  of  God  to  individuals  for  a 
whole  lifetime.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says,  ^  I  will  abide  in  thy 
tabernacle  for  ever,'  Ps.  61. 4;  *The  Lord  is  my  portion  for 
ever,'  73.  26;  *  Thine  house  should  have  endured  for  ever,' 
81. 15;  a  good  man  *is  not  moved  for  ever,'  112.  6;  *The 
Lord  is  round  his  people  for  ever,'  125.  2.  God's  work  is 
for  ever,  Ecc.  3.  14;  His  word  and  salvation  are  for  ever, 
Is.  40.  8,  51.  6 ;  thy  saints'  kingdom  and  reign  will  go  on  for 
ever,  Dan.  7. 18 ;  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever,  Dan.  12.  3. 

Some  passages  where  *01ain  is  rendered  alcovMSy  and  used 
with  reference  to  the  wicked,  may  here  be  cited : — Ps.  78.  66, 
^  He  hath  given  them  perpetual  reproach' ;  Jer.  18. 16,  *  He 
hath  made  their  land  desolate  and  a  perpetual  hissing'; 
23.  40,  *  Perpetual  dishonour';  51.  39,  57,  *I  will  make 
them  drunken  that  they  may  rejoice  and  sleep  a  perpetual 
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sleep';  Ez.  36.  5,  9,  'Because  thou  kast  had  a  perpetual 
hatred,  and  hast  shed  the  blocnl  of  the  children  of  Israel  by 
the  force  of  the  sword  in  the  time  of  their  calamity.  ...  I 
will  make  thee  a  perpetual  desolation,  and  thy  cities  shall 
not  return;'  compare  Zeplu  2.  9.  See  also  Dan.  12.  2, 
where  the  word  '01am  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  everlast* 
ing  life  which  some  shall  enjoy  hereafter,  but  also  to  the 
everlasting  contempt  which  shall  be  poured  upon  others. 

§  13.  In  the  passages  quoted,  which  are  a  considerable 
proportion  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  the  LXX  ren- 
dering is  usually  auoviof  or  us  tov  cd&va ;  these  Greek  phrases, 
therefore,  when  they  reappear  on  the  N.  T.,  must  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word  '01am.  They 
give  a  conception  which,  though  negative,  is  sufficiently  clear. 
Eternity  is  endlessness;  and  this  idea  is  only  qualified 
by  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  by  the 
direct  word  of  God.  When  applied  to  things  physical,  it  is 
used  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  truth  that  the  heaven 
and  earth  shaU  pa«8  away,  and  it  is  Umited  by  this  truth. 
When  applied  to  God,  it  is  used  in  harmony  with  the  truth 
that  He  is  essentially  and  absolutely  existent,  and  that  as 
He  is  the  coAiaa  cavsarvmi  and  without  beginning,  so  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  it  must  be  held  that  no  cause  can  ever 
put  an  end  to  His  existence.  When  the  word  is  applied  to 
man's  future  destiny  after  the  resurrection,  and  after  the 
passing  away  of  all  things  physical,  we  do  right  (unless  there 
is  some  revelation  to  the  contrary)  to  give  it  the  sense  of 
endlesmesB  without  any  limitation. 

§  14.  The  word  ael  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
with  no  special  significance*  It  signifies  always^  and  marks 
a  habit,  as  when  the  people  began  to  ask  Pilate  to  do  as  he 
always  had  done  to  them  (Mark  15.  8),  and  as  St.  Paul  told 
the  Corinthians  that  he  was — ^though  sorrowful,  always  re- 
joicing (2  Cor.  6.  10). 
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The  use  of  the  words  a\^v  and  auovios  deserves  careful 
attention.  In  a  number  of  passages  our  Lord  speaks  of 
^  this  age '  (aUov) ;  of  its  cares.  Matt.  13.  22 ;  of  its  end  (13. 89, 
40,  49, 24.  3, 28.  20) ;  of  its  children,  Luke  20.  34.  So  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  conformity  to  this  age  (Bom.  12.  2),  of  the  seeker 
of  this  age  (1  Cor.  1.  20),  of  its  vaunted  wisdom  (1  Cor.  2.  6, 
3. 18),  of  its  rulers  (1  Cor.  2.  6,  8),  of  its  god  (2  Cor.  4.  4),  of 
its  being  a  present  evil  age  (Gal.  1. 4),  of  the  age  of  the  world 
(Ep.  2.  2),  and  of  those  who  love  it  (2  Tim.  4. 10). 

§  15.  The  adjective  auovu>9  is  used  more  than  forty  times  in 
the  N.  T.  with  respect  to  eternal  life^  which  id  regarded  partly 
as  a  present  (because  an  essentially  existent)  gift,  partly 
as  a  promise  for  the  future  secured  to  all  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  same  adjective  is  applied  to  Gk>d's  endless  existence 
in  Bom.  16.  26 ;  and  to  the  endless  efficacy  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment in  Heb.  9. 12, 13.  20. 

We  also  find  the  word  used  with  reference  to  eternal  fire, 
Matt.  18.  8,  25.  41,  Jude  7 ;  eternal  punishment.  Matt.  25.  46; 
eternal  judgment  or  condemnation,  Mark  3.  29,  Heb.  6.  2 ; 
eternal  destruction,  2  Thess.  1.  9.  The  word  in  these  pas- 
sages plainly  implies  finality,  and  signifies  that  when  these 
judgments  shall  be  inflicted,  the  time  of  probation,  change, 
or  the  chance  of  retrieving  one's  fortune,  will  have  gone  by 
absolutely  and  for  ever.  A  state  of  existence  is  entered 
upon,  which  (so  far  as  God  has  told  us)  is  as  hopeless  as 
it  is  endless.  We  understand  very  little  about  the  future, 
about  the  relation  of  human  life  to  the  rest  of  existence,  and 
about  the  moral  weight  of  unbelief,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of 
eternity ;  but  we  must  not  let  our  ignorance  constitute  us 
critics  of  God's  truth.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  wrong  to  add 
to  God's  word,  on  the  other  we  must  not  take  away  from 
it ;  and  if  some  feel  it  morally  impossible  to  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment,  they  must  be  content  to  wait. 
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cleaving  to  the  Gospel  of  God's  love,  and  seeking  to  an- 
nounce that  love  to  others,  while  confessing  that  there  is  a 
dark  background  very  terrible,  which  they  are  unable  in 
their  ignorance  to  comprehend. 

§  16.  In  John  9.  32,  it  is  said,  ^  Since  the  world  began,' 
&c.  We  here  find  i«  tov  alawos,  which  points  backwards, 
as  eU  TOV  alwva  does  forwards.  We  find  a7r'  al&vos  in  the 
same  sense  in  Acts  3.  21,  16.  18,  Eph.  3.  9,  and  Col.  1.  26 ; 
also  irpo  T&v  amvonv  in  1  Cor.  2.  7.  The  word  auovios  is  used 
with  reference  to  past  ages  in  Eom.  16.  25 ;  2  Tim.  1.  9 ; 
and  Tit.  1.  2. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  speak  in  a  very  special  way 
of  an  aUop  or  age  to  comCy  e.g.  Mark  10.  30,  Luke  18.  30, 20.  35 ; 
and  of  its  powers,  Heb.  6.  5.  Some  interpreters  connect 
these  passages  with  the  Millennium.  In  Ep.  2.  7,  the  Apostle 
speaks  in  the  plural  number  of  the  ages  to  come.  Probably 
in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  reference  to  the  coming  eternity 
of  which  the  Messiah  is  the  Father  or  source  (Is.  9.  6). 

In  other  passages,  the  general  sense  of  eternal  is  implied 
by  the  expressions  eU  tov  ai&vay  els  tov9  aldavas^  Sods  alwvosy 
els  Toifs  aidvas  t&v  aldaptapy  which  are  frequently  found,  as  in 
Luke  1.  33,  55 ;  John  12.  34, 13.  8 ;  Rom.  9.  5 ;  Gal.  1.  5 ;  1  Tim. 
1. 17.  Some  translators  have  rendered  these  passages  lite- 
I'ally,  and  without  respect  to  their  usage  in  the  LXX  (e.g. 
^  unto  the  age,^  *  unto  the  ages,^  &c.),  but  this  has  been 
already  shown  to  be  a  mistaken  mode  of  interpretation ;  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  words  must  guide  the  interpretation  of 
the  Greek. 

In  1  Tim.  1.  17,  God  is  called  *  the  King  of  ages '  (A.  V. 
King  Eternal) ;  whilst  in  Heb.  1.  2,  U.  3,  He  is  said  to  have 
made  Hhe  ages'  (A.  V.  the  worlds).  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  first  case,  and  probably  in  the 
second  also.     Ages  and  worlds  bear  the  same  relation  to  one 
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another  as  time  and  space  do,  and  the  process  of  creating 
worlds  was  the  means  of  bringing  ages  into  being.  ^ 

In  1  Cor.  10. 11,  we  read  that  even  upon  those  who  Uyed 
in  apostolic  days,  the  ends  of  the  ages  had  come  (A.  Y.  ends 
of  the  world) ;  and  in  Heb.  9.  26,  we  are  told  that  Christ  has 
come  once  in  the  completion  of  the  ages  (A.  V.  end  of  the 
world)  to  put  away  sin.  The  word  age  is  here  thought  to 
answer  rather  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  dispensation  is 
now  used;  and  a  more  literal  rendering  would  have  been 
preferable. 

In  2  Pet.  3.  18,  we  meet  with  the  expression  elf  ^fupaw 
atwvosy  to  the  Day  of  the  Age  (A  V.  for  ever),  by  which  we 
understand  the  dawn  of  that  eternal  day  in  which  some 
shall  exist  in  everlasting  life,  and  others  in  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt  (Dan.  12.  2).  Man's  conception  of  endless 
existence  is  negative  at  present,  owing  to  the  construction 
of  his  mind ;  but  when  the  ages  of  Eternity  break  forth  upon 
the  redeemed,  then  the  glory  of  Gtod's  loving  work  will  be 
manifested  in  its  true  proportions,  and  the  heavens  will  ring 
with  gladsome  hymns  of  praise  and  wonder.  Then  the  im- 
perfections of  human  thought  and  language  shall  pass  away, 
and  the  noblest  aspirations  of  those  who  trust  in  God  shall 
be  realised.  The  children  of  God  shall  wake  up  afber  the 
likeness  of  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  they  too,  being 
one  with  the  Anointed,  *  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever '  (Bev. 
22.  6). 

*  'Olam  ha8  been  occasionally  rendered  toorid  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  £cc  S.  11, 
where,  however,  some  would  render  the  words  *  He  hath  put  (a  conception  of) 
eternity  in  their  hearts.'  It  is  curious  that  several  translators  haye  rendered  the 
last  verse  of  the  1 39th  Psalm  '  Lead  me  in  the  way  of  the  worlds  In  later  Hebrew 
'Olam  was  constantly  used  in  this  sense. 
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Abaddon,  430 

AbominatioDB,  483 

Acceptance,  223 

Access,  300 

Adam,  76 

AdTocate,  151 

Age  to  come,  505 

Almighty,  56 

Altar,  3^8 

Always,  501 

Amen,  172 

Amendment,  153 

Anathema*  441 

Ancients,  388 

Angel  of  the  Lord,  68 

Angels,  43,  68 

Anoint,  293 

Apocrypha,  22 

Apple  of  the  eye,  82 

Approach,  298 

Approve,  466 

Ascension,  301 

Assembly,  362 

Athens,  FauVs  speech  at,  48 

Atonement,  206 

Avenge,  402 

Bad,  131 

Baptism,  245 

Beauty  of  holiness,  287 

BeUef,  171 

Bible,  study  of,  5 

—  its  effect  on  the  heathen,  7 

—  a  revelation  of  God's  love,  177 

—  Hebrew,  its  precision,  10 
Bishop,  331,  337 

Bless,  349 
Breath,  101 

Burning  of  victims,  310 
Burnt-offering,  301 


Cajetan  on  the  Church  and   the 

Bible,  3 
Call,  353 

Canaanites,  extermination  of,  440 
Castaway,  466 
Charmer,  479 
Chinese  names  of  God,  33 
Christ,  ascension  of,  303 

—  Son  of  Man,  77 

—  Sun  of  Righteousness,  267 

—  the  Truth,  176 

—  the  Word,  327 

—  titles  of,  55,  72,  296 

—  worshipped,  345 
Church,  372 
Cleansing,  233 
Clear,  272 
Comforter,  151 
Commandment,  329 
Communion,  the  holy,  312 
Compassion,  180 
Condemnation,  396 
Confession,  351 
Congregation,  362 

—  tabernacle  of,  368 
Conscience,  120 
Consecration,  165 
Continually,  499 
Conversion,  153 
Convocation,  369 
Corruption,  436,  443 
Covenant,  338 
Curse,  438 

Death,  449 

—  its  spiritual  signification,  451 

—  the  se^.ond,  453 
Demon,  48,  457 
Destruction,  425 
Devil,  456 
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Devotion,  433 

Differences,  religious,  how  to  be  re- 
duced, 4 
Dipping.  248 
Divination,  473 
'  Do/  its  ritu&l  sense,  31 1 
Drink-offering,  320 

Earth,  412 
Elder,  386 

Enchantment,  479,  4d0 
Enosh,  86 
Equitv,  167 
Eternal,  49o,  502 
Eucharist,  312 
Everlasting,  49o 
Evil,  131 

Faith,  171 
Faithfulness,  171 
Familiar  spint,  474 
Familv,  400 
Favoitf,  178,  182 
Fetishism,  49 
Field,  412 
Firmament,  422 
Forgiveness,  217 
Freewill  offering,  331 
Frere,    Sir   Bartle,  on   Bible    and 
tract  circulation  in  India,  7 

Generation,  499 

Gentile,  406 

Gess,  on  the  Atonement,  258 

Giants,  91 

God,  names  of,  33 

Godly,  185 

Gooifness,  154, 182 

Grace,  177 

Grave,  443 

Graven  ima^e,  488 

Greek,  was  it  spoken  by  Christ  P  21 

Grove,  489 

Guilt,  138 

Guiltiess,  273 

Hades,  447 
Heart,  109 

—  hardening  of.  111 
Heathen,  405 
Heaven,  418 

—  host  of,  421 
Heave-offering,  331 
Hebrew,  its  peculiarities,  13 


'  Hebrew,  its  pictorial  power,  12S 
<  HeU,  445 

Highplace,  491 

Holv,  185,  283 
:  Hope,  175 

i 

I  Idol,  482 
I  Image,  485 
;  Imputation,  276 
!  Incense,  331 
■  Iniquitv,  135 
I  Integrity,  161 

!  Jehovah,  61 

I  Jehovist  controversy,  M 

Jud«eo- Greek,  18 
!  Jud^,41,396 
I  Justice,  169 

Justification,  255 

Kindness,  155,  182 
King,  393 


Land,  412 
Law,  327 
Lepntsy,  233 
Life,  99 
Lord,  58 
Love,  181 
Loving-kindness,  182 

McCavl  on  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
602 

—  on  revelation,  324 
Magee  on  the  atonement,  215 
Marian,  477 
Maimonides  on  penitence,  147 

—  on  Jehovah,  62 
Man,  names  of,  75 

—  the  medium  of  revelation,  377 
Master,  58 

Meat-offering,  304 
Mediator,  213 
Mercy,  180 

—  seat,  209 
Minister,  391 

Ministrv,  questions  relating  to,  378 
Most  High,  60 

Naughty,  133 

Oblation,  305 
Offering,  298 

—  drink,  320 
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Offering,  freewill,  331 

—  heave,  331 

—  peace,  318 

—  sin,  318 

—  trespass,  320 

—  wave,  331 
Ordain,  289 

Pardon,  207,  217 
Passover,  314,  317 
Patience,  173 
Peace,  162 
Peculiar,  200 
Penance,  149 
People,  407 
Perfection,  167 

—  of  Christ,  163 
Perish,  430 
Perverseness,  130 
Pillar,  488 
Pity,  179,  182 
Pleasure,  115 
Praise,  349 
Prayer,  347 
Preach,  a51 

Preacher  the,  or  Ecclesiastes,  355 
Presbyter,  386 
Priest,  383 

—  not  a  sacrificer,  306 
Proclaim,  353 
Prophet,  378 
Propitiation,  212 
Protestantism,  2 
Psychology  of  the  Bible,  107 
Punctuation,  Hebrew,  9 
Punishment,  402 
Purchase,  200 

Purge,  207 
Punty,  231 

Ransom,  212 

Read,  353 

Rebellion,  134 

Recompense,  159 

Reconciliation,  212,  216 

Redeem,  192 

Repentance,  144 

Reprobate,  466 

Revelation,  man  the  medium  of,  324 

Revenge,  402 

Righteousness,  169,  260 

—  in  the  N.T.,  208 

Sacrifice,  306 


Saint,  185 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  was  it  written 

in  Greek  ?  23 
Sanctify,  283 
Satan,  458 
Satyr,  456 
Save,  201 
Seer,  380 
Septuagint,  15 
Sepulchre,  443 
Serpent,  468 
Service,  391 
Sin,  128 

Sin-offt-ring,  318 
SoU,  412 
Soothsayer,  478 
Sorcery,  472 
Soul,  64 
Spirit,  100 

—  the  Holy,  104 
Spiritualism,  471 
Sprinkling,  243 
Substitution,  215,  221 
Sun-image,  489 
Symbolism,  481 
Synagogue,  371 

Tabernacle,  360 

Tabernacle  of  the  congregation^  308 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  361 

Teach,  356 

Temple,  859 

Temptation,  461 

Teraphim,  493 

Testament,  339 

Thankworthy,  179 

Thummim,  161 

Tomb,  443 

Transgression,  133, 135 

Translation,  its  difficulties,  12,  32 

—  its  principles,  24 
Travail,  130 
Trespass,  133, 135, 138 

—  offering,  320 
Trial,  462 
Tribe,  409 
Trinity,  the,  39 
Trust,  172 
Truth,  171 
Truthfulness,  171 

Uprightness,  167 

Vicarious  punishment,  215 
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Visitation,  330,  337 
Vis  medicatriX|  191 
VoUtion,  119 

Washing,  238,  250 
Wave-oiFering,  331 
Wickedness,  132, 134 
Will,  113,  228 
Wisdom,  126 


Witchcraft,  471 
Wizard,  477 
Wonderful,  55 
Word  of  the  Lord,  325 
World,  416 
Worship,  341 
Wrong,  130 

Zetts,  identified  with  Theoa,  52 
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409    nK 

430  n3K 

113  nw 

58  TIK 
76  D^K 

412  nDn« 
68  *n« 
181 3n« 
114  *n« 

860  SiK 

474  31« 

135,482  pK 

479  D*0« 

426  n*K 

483  no'« 

79  t5J^K 
64,487   7K 

53  n^« 

84  D^n^K 

58  niJjK 

482  S^K 

54  D*b« 
867,395,410  5)^K 

407  HDK 

170  JDK 

826,829  nOK 

171  noK 

347    K3K 

82  m^^ 
425  ()DX 

167  n^Mt^ 
832  n"i« 

499  TW 

360  pD"in 

412  pK 

320  nK^ 

490  7r« 
138,320,425  QC^ 

490  n-iB^ 

461  inn 
223  inn 
173  non 

125,157,358  1*3 
860,410  n*3 


426  y^3 

491  nD3 

348  nyn 

394  ^y3 

248  ny3 
338  nn3 

849  n"i3 
242  "i"i3 
862  "^2 

192  ^Ka 

87  133 

405  *ia 

450  Via 

478  nia 

41«,  487  7m 

157  -Moa 
192, 402  7ya 

425  "i"ia 

826,  329,  \     ^.^ 
867,426/     ^-^^ 

288  nn 
499  "»n 
397  nn 

426  K3T 

426  non 
124  cm 
224  jtsn 

828,830   m 

426  Din 
859  7p*n 

349  77n 
426  QDn 

158  nan 
426  ann 
426  u^n 


306  n3t 
468  7nt 

867  nnt 

243  n3T 
248  13t 
849  IDT 


386  tPt 
248  PPt 
248  pit 

221,  427  S3n 

479  n3n 

896  If3n 

416  Tin 

172  ^in 

380  ntn 

111,  163  ptn 

128,  818,  402  KtDn 

200,208  n*n 

126,367  Opn 

287  pn 
416  npn 

427  5\lSn 

488  D^aon 

289  ^3n 
178,  847  J3n 

182  ion 
172  non 
185  n^on 

114,  224  ytn 

828,880  pn 

896  j^n 

427  3-in 

477  D*DlD"in 
488  D-in 

416  enn 

276  3t5^n 

181  pe^n 

249  ^3D 

282  inD 

164,  178,  224  31D 

126,391  DVO 

410  (|D 

119  Sk* 

416  nB^3* 
894  1^ 

860  m* 
181  nn* 

120, 126,  868  Xn* 


477  *ayn* 

6i  ?n* 

61  mn* 

500   DV 
172   ^m 

164  no* 

896,  427  HD* 

867,402  -ID* 
868  -^y^ 
171  ^y 
416    -^^^ 

827,  868  m^ 

427  grv 

126  Bf» 

201,408  J^ 
167  -^gf* 

112  133 

239  D33 

888  )n3 

168,170    113 

427  1*3 

168,427  nS3 

158  hh^ 

888  1D3 
206  1D3 
427  n"l3 
170  IDBO 
472  5\BO 
170  1BO 
167  PIKO 

427  nns 

407  DK^ 

109  3^ 

479  D*On^ 

848  B^ 

479  oS 

868  ntoS 
224  np^ 

427  SlO 

868  imo 

428,449  niD 

809  nsiD 
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428  nno 
361  nano 
427  nnno 

409  niDO 

68  HK^ID 

326  rho 

203  1370 

393  nSo 

281   n30 

304  nn:D 

488   nDDO 

109  D^yo 
136  7i;d 

483  nV7DD 

488  nnvD 
61  Dno 

379  KtnO 

293  HK^ 

487  n^DK^ 

360,361   IpK^ 

393  7KnD 

409  nnDK^ 

169,332  DQt^ 
347   K3 

360  nixs 

326   DK3 
378  fc<^n3 

450  n^na 

393  n^33 

299  C'aj 

98,  118,  321  313 
244   nT3 

395  nn: 

145  Dm 

468,479  B'm 

379  5)03 

402  nD3 

167  mp3 

158  n73 
461  nD3 
428  nD3 
320  nD3 
91,224,449  7B3 
94,  109  tJ'DS 
497  nV3 
203  7V3 

272  npj 

403  Dp3 
428   eip3 

221,224   NeO 
895  K^C»3 


428  Qfi;^3 

98,100  nDB'3 

396  pr3 

428  yn3 

428  }^n3 

342  13D 
860,361   npO 

217  nSo 

485  ^OD 
428  n&D 

429  nriD 

390  lay 

860  mny 

132  lai; 

181  n3y 

496  iy 

367,369  my 

332  nw 

131  7W 

415,601  D^W 

129,402  py 

301  n^y 
60  |vby 

407  Dy 
130  7Dy 

479  py 

896,402  Jr3y 

415  lay 
842,484  n^y 

395  1^ 

410  niy 

418  r\yyg 

418  D^any 

126  no-iy 

311   HCT 

501  ny 
348  iny 

195  mD 

196  yiD 

326,329  na 
394  nna 

429  n^D 

347,397  S*?D 

317   HDD 

4«8  ^DD 

330,332,395,1  ^^>, 

397,  402 /^P^ 

125  r\\>'^ 
403  y-iD 


429  f^na 

129,  138  yC^ 

118  nav 

171  «iv 

428  mv 

169,256  pnV 

829  niv 

486  TV 
848  kSv 
486  dW 

500  nn*ov 

429  nov 
487  D*y!«;v 

860  nnp 

448  -op 

600  DTP 

288,860  ^p 

862  7np 

855  nSnp 

178  T\\p 
429  ntDP 

810,881  "UDp 

109   Tp 

478  QDp 

429  m^'^ 

896  I^Vp 
862,869  K")p 
109,298  aip 

298  p-lp 
429  "^ 

429  inp 
112  nrp 
118  nc9 

881   HKI 
895  E^"l 

895  mn 

100,224  nn 

429  yir\ 

395  jn 

179  Dm 

172,239  l»m 
182,402  yi 

117  niyj 

71.450   D^DI 
116,225  \W\ 

134,396  yen 
412  •mK' 

138,276   DIB' 


458  pr 
348  nrrr 

109  W 

125,357  72!? 

456  IW 

362  pP 

394  X^ 

310,468  pTC 

443   ^IKP 

428  n  W 
348  TdO? 

850  nar 
409  onc^ 
42«  -ur 
129  tcr: 

467  TT 
429,449  mi? 

56  ny 

428   HKiy 
153  3H? 

841  nrr 

816  Drr 

418  pnr 

436,443  nny 

239  ^PO 
895  nCDC^ 

429  irp 
393  DTT 

159,  318  D^ 

436  *ior 

418  D^De^ 

428  DtDT 
125  yt38? 
203  TOG? 

356  t^C? 

429  HDC? 
396,402  JOSO 

483  fpr 
390  ntr 

416  ^3n 

327  min 
126  n*Bnn 
498  inDn 

160, 168  DDn 

485  n3Dn 

331  nsi3n 

468  r3n 

113  fjpn 
331  noiv 

493  D^BTT. 
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iiyoBit,  156 
iyoBttv^mit  28 
dydmi,  181 
hyiii^t,  283,  289 
^<«rrfia,  288 
^uur/i^t,  291 
Brytos^  283,  293 
hyi&nit,  292 
flryMMT^ni,  292 
&7yff(a,  282,  292 
Syrur/ua,  130 
hyruTfids,  130,  232 
d7opiC«»f  200 
^7Xt0^<i^>  195 
aSnf,  447 
Aauclo,     130,    181, 

133,  138 
MiufjMSt  466 
&€<,  500,  501 
^<(»,  276 
cdfrco-is,  850 
oJWti,  349,  850 
tdptrlCw,  223 
cdTpw,  221,  223 
o/i^r,  495,511,514 
aUrtot,  612,  514 
aXfff^,  296 
ax^tfcio,  161,  172 
d\n9ip6s,  171 
Kx<ros,  490,  491 
Vopr^  128,130, 

135,  142 
iitiafnta,  818 
V«M«^<"f  162,  166 
ifAWfios,  162«  166 
&Ki3a/M#,  302 
araiSt^aC*,  302 
&m(7w,  302 
di^dBtfio,  440,  441 
ib«0CMar<{fl»,    440, 

441 
dMl^/ia,  440,  441 
ayo/riof,  276 
ii^pm,  222,  223, 

302 


Mf>,  76,  80,  87 
dweUniiu,  464 
AvefMnror,  76,80,87 
aro^o,    130,    131, 

133,  135,  188 
drraro9th»tu,  159 
drrlkvrpop,  213 

«»<VX4.  802 
dMtikdm,  151 
ajr»8<8vAU.  159 
av^XXi^,  480,434, 

437 
droAvrp^M,  195,199 
dro9\irm,  239 
6;ir(nimf  159 
aro^6f77<l|fi«yoi,493 
oviiAffMi,  430,  434 
de4^Km,  168 
«VX*  600 
Jt^X^AC,  119 
a<r^;3ci«,  133,  135 
dp0ypi(m,  130,232 
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